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4 Article 


PREAMELE 
I. NAME 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(This table of contents is limited to the specific 
provisions of the Constitution embraced within 
the Articles mentioned and does not attempt a 
specification of the provisions of the attached 
Merger Agreement which has been 
nade a part of the Constitution). 


II. OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES 
III. AFFILIATES 


Sec. 


L 
2. 


3. 


Composition of Federation................... 
Retention of charter by affiliates 
Of former AFL OF CTO... ccc. cescssceeenee 


Retention of organizing jurisdic- 
tion by affiliates of former AFL or 
CIO; Conflicting and duplicating 
jurisdictions of such affiliates.......... 


. Preservation and maintenance of 


integrity of affiliates; respect for 
established collective bargaining 
relationship and methods for en- 
forcement 


. Status of State and Territorial Fed- 


erations of Labor, Local Central 
Bodies, State and Local Industrial 
Councils affiliated with former 
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Article III Continued Page 
AFI or CIO, and provisions for 


Merger Of theS€ QrOUPS..u.ceecceneccnme 7 
6. Provisions for continuance of De- 

partments of AFL 8 
7. Issuance of charters to new afiili- 

ates 8 
8. Suspension and _ revocation of 

charters of affiliates 9 
9. Ineligibility as affiliates of organi- 


zation dominated by subversive in- , 
fluence ear ae 


10. Elimination of conflicts and dupli- 
cations in organizing and jurisdic- 
tion through voluntary action.......... 9 
IV. CONVENTION 9 
Sec. 


1. Supreme governing body.................. PERG 
2. Time of regular conventione............. 10 
3. Special COMVENMtIOMS nn. ceeccccccccesceeneesue aii 
4. Delegates, number Off... cccccccccccnnee 11 
5. Delegates, time for designation by 

affiliates aa 
6. Organizations ineligible for repre- 


sentation or recognition in Feder- 
ation - 12 
7. Requisites for representation and 
recognition 
8. Basis for recognition of number of 
delegates 
9. Convention committees, appoint- 
ment of 13 
10. Resolution, petitions and memor- * 
ials 13 
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Article IV 


Continued 


11. Credentials, time for distribution 
by Secretary-Treasurer and sub- 
mission by affiliates 15 
12. Credentials Committee ............. eit ae 
13. Status of Executive Council mem- 
bers as delegates 16 
5 14. Fraternal delegates 2.2 ccccccncnene 16 
—_ 15. Presiding Officer 16 
16. Quorum 16 
a 17. Basis and manner of voting... 16 
a | 18. Rules and order of business.............. 16 
; 19. Convention actions, time for taking 
effect py 
V. OFFICERS it 
Sec. 
1. Executive Officers and Vice-Presi- 
dents 
2. Eligibility requirements .. ai 
3. Elections 17 
4. Term of office 17 
5. Vacancy in office of President or 
Secretary-Treasurer o..ceccccccecccnccsesmeeennemm 
6. Vacancy in office of Vice-President 18 
7. National Headquarters ......... 18 
8. Trustees, title to real estate 18 
9. Retirement of Executive Officers... 18 
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. Ineligibility to hold office if mem- 


ber or supporter of a subversive 
group 19 


VI. DUTIES OF PRESIDENT .................... 19 
Sec 


‘Chief Executive Officer... 19 
Vv 
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Article VI Continued Page 
2. Constitution, interpretation of... 19 « 
3. Compensation 20 


4. Employees of Federation, control 
by President 


5. Report to conventions 20 


VII. DUTIES OF SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 20 
Sec. 

1. Chief financial Off COT eceececcmeee wns AO 
2. Custodial responsibilities ............... 2¢ 
3. Convention responsibilities ............. .. 20 
4. Duty of affiliates to submit data to 
Secretary-Treasurer o.ccccccccmccsscseeen ie: 


5. Bond furnished by Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Report to biennial conven- 


tiom; Compensation -..ccccccccmcceesneesemeeneee 21 
6. Financial statements ...cccccccccccccecccee 21 
7. Audits 21 
8. Investment Of £Umds -..cccccccoseocseecesseeeee . 22 


VIIT, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL «.c.eccceccceseesssuees « 22 
Sec. 

1. Composition 22 

2. Status 

3. Meetings 


22 
23 
4. Duties with respect to legislative 
matters 23 
2 
23 


5. Report to Convention 
6. Rules, power to make 
t 


. Power to investigate corrupt or 
subversive influence, including au- 
thority to suspend 
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Article VIII Continued 
if 8. Assistance in organizing activities 
(See Article XI) 24 
9. Recognition of equality of status of 
craft and industrial unions as 
methods of organization and of 
fact that all workers shall share 
in full benefits of organization... 25 
10. Quorum 25 
11. Hearing and report with respect to 
charges against Executive Officers 
i or members of Executive Council 25 
| 12. Power to refuse to seat or to re- 
move officers 
13. Termination of suspension of af- 
filiate 
14. Approval necessary to effect change 
of name or title of affiliate............. ve 
15. Reimbursement for necessary ex- 
penses of Executive Council mem- 
bers 


IX. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE .................. 27 
X. GENERAL BOARD 


Sec. 

1. Composition 27 
2. Meeting 27 
3. Function of General Board............ im ae 


4. Method of and basis for voting... 27 


XI. ieee OF ORGANIZATION 28 
Cc. 
1. Authority to conduct organizing 
work under supervision of Presi- 
dent 28 
2. Director of Organizing... cecccenenne 28 
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Article 
XII. TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 
1. Composition of Departments; 
status; affiliation open to appro- 
priate affiliates 

2. Department affiliates must remain 
in affiliation with Federation.............. 29 
3. Local Unions, requirements for 
membership in local councils or 
railway system Federations of De- 
partments 29 

4. Compliance by Departments with 

Constitution and Rules of Federa- 
tion 

5. Affiliation of eligible organizations 

to Departments; compliance with 

its actions and decisions; per capita 
tax payments to Departments.......... 30 

6. Report of Department Officers to 
Executive Council 

7. Executive Officer of Department to 
appear at Executive Council............. .. 30 


8. Location of Department offices....... 31 


XIII. COMMITTEE AND STAFF 
DEPARTMENTS 31 
Sec. 

1. Appointment and combination of 
committees by President; list of 
standing committees and their 
functions 31 

2. Provisions for establishment of 

staff departments 
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Article XIII Continued 
3. 


Committees and staff departments 
to have adequate staff subject to 
Girection Of President. ....nccccccccccsescsoeeses we 


XIV. STATE AND LOCAL CENTRAL 


BODIES 


Sec. 


a, 


2. 


Establishment and composition of 
State and Local Central Bodies......... 
Instructions to local unions with 
respect to their affiliation with Lo- 


34 


cal Central Labor Bodieg....................... 35 


. Authorization to Executive Council 


to issue Rules governing Central 
Labor Bodies 


. Status of funds and property of 


State and Local Central Bodies 
upon dissolution, suspension, or 
revocation of charter; reimburse- 
ment to Federation for expenses in 
recovering such funds and prop- 
erty 


. Merger of existing State and Local 


Central Bodies and status pending 
such merger 


LOCAL UNIONS DIRECTLY AFFIL- 


IATED TO THE FEDERATION, OR- 
GANIZING COMMITTEES AND NA- 


TIONAL COUNCILS 


Sec. 


1, 


2. 


Issuance of charters and certifi- 
cates of affiliation to organizing 
committees and directly affiliated 
local unions 
Authorization to Executive Council 
to issue rules governing directly 
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Article XV Continued Page 
Affiliated Unions, Organizing Com- 
mittees, National Councils; status 
of funds and properties upon disso- 
lution, suspension or revocation of 
charter; reimbursement to Federa- 
tion for expenses in recovering 
such funds and property... me ee 

3. Duty of Executive Council to com- 
bine directly affiliated local unions 
in related fields into National and 
International Unions or National 
Councils; status of organizing com- sf 
mittees 39 
4, Per capita payment 39 
' 5, Status in Federation of Local 
Trade, Federal] Labor Unions and 


Local Industrial Unions. 39 
6. Continuance of defense fund and 
conditions attached thereto.................... 40 


XVI. PER CAPITA TAX AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 


Sec. 
1. Per capita tax payment to be paid 
upon full paid up membership of 
affiliated National or International 
Union, Organizing Committee or 
Directly Affiliated Local Union....... 40 
2. National and International Union 
per capita tax; account of, and 
time for payment, of per capita tax 
by National or International Union 
or Organizing Committee....................... 40 
3. Provisions for payment of per cap- 
ita initiation fee by Directly Affil- 
iated Local Unions 40 
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Article XVI Continued 

- 4, Assessments 41 

5. Suspension of affiliated organiza- 
tions in arrears in payment of per 


capita tax assessments; reinstate- 
ment 41 


6. Fee for certificate of affiliation... 41 

7. Annual fee for State and Local 
Central Bodies 

8. Exoneration from payment of per 
capita tax and assessments; status 


Of exonerated MEMDETS.....ccccccccescceneo . 42 

XVII. AMENDMENTS 42 

XVIII. EXISTING AGREEMENTS ................ aa 
Sec. 


1. AFL-CIO Merger Agreement made 
a part of Constitution 
2. Provisions for preservation, exten- 
sion and amendment of AFL-CIO 
No-Raiding Agreement; mainte- 
nance of CIO Organizational Dis- 
putes Agreement and AFL Internal 
Disputes Plan; provision for estab- 
lishment of joint committee to for- 
mulate means for incorporating 
these agreements into a combined 
no-raiding and organizational and 
jurisdictional disputes agreement... 43 
XIX. INITIAL CONVENTION .uceccccceessssscssssee 43 
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1. Initial convention governed by pro- 
visions of this Constitution except 
as otherwise provided in this act... 43 
2. Calling and setting time and place 
for initial convention .... 
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Article XTX Continued Page 
3. Credentials Committees, accredit- 

ing of delegates 44 
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} We shall strive always to win full respect for 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Federation through 
the merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
an expression of the hopes and aspirations of the 
working people of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and 
aspirations through democratic processes within 
the framework of our constitutional government 
and consistent with our institutions and tradi- 
tions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the com- 
munity, in the exercise of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, we shall responsibly 
serve the interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective or- 
ganization of working men and women; to the 
securing to them of full recognition and enjoy- 
ment of the rights to which they are justly en- 
titled; to the achievement of ever higher stand- 
ards of living and working conditions; to the 
attainment of security for all the people; to the 
enjoyment of the leisure which their skills make 
possible; and to the strengthening and extension 
of our way of life and the fundamental freedoms 
which are the basis of our democratic society. 


We shall combat resolutely the forces which 
seek to undermine the democratic institutions 
of our nation and to enslave the human soul. 
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the dignity of the human individual whom our 
unions serve. 

With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine tra- 
ditions of our past, confident of meeting the 
challenge of the future, we proclaim this consti- 
tution. 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


This Federation shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. It is established pursuant 
to and as a result of a merger agreement between 
the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. It shall con- 
sist of such affiliates as shall conform to its con- 
stitution and the rules and regulations adopted 
thereunder. 


ARTICLE I 
OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

_ 1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, 
hours and working conditions with due regard 
for the autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction of 
affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in ex- 
tending the benefits of mutual assistarice and 
collective bargaining to workers and to promote 
the organization of the unorganized into unions 
of their own choosing for their mutual aid, pro- 
tection and advancement, giving recognition to 
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ARTICLE Il—Objects and Principles 


' the principle that both craft and industrial 
unions are appropriate, equal and necessary as 
methods of union organization. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions 
with this Federation and to establish such 
unions; to form organizing committees and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions and to secure their 
affiliation to appropriate national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with or chartered by the 
Federation; to establish, assist and promote state 
and local central bodies composed of local unions 
of all affiliated organizations and directly affili- 
ated local unions; to establish and assist trade 
departments composed of affiliated national and 
international unions and organizing committees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to 
race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry to 
share equally in the full benefits of union organi- 
zation. 

5. To secure legislation which will safeguard 
and promote the principle of free collective bar- 
gaining, the rights of workers, farmers and con- 
sumers, and the security and welfare of all the 
people and to oppose legislation inimical to these 
objectives. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic 
institutions, to secure full recognition and enjoy- 
ment of the rights and liberties to which we are 
justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate 
the cherished traditions of our democracy. 

7. To give constructive aid in promoting the 
cause of peace and freedom in the world and to 
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ARTICLE I—Objects and Principles 


aid, assist and cooperate with free and demo- 
cratic iabor movements throughout the world. 

8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of 
each affiliated union in the organization to the 
end that each affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished bargaining relationships of every other 
affiliate and that each affiliate shall refrain from 
raiding the established bargaining relationship 
of any other affiliate and, at the same time, to 
encourage the elimination of conflicting and 
duplicating organizations and jurisdictions 
through the process of voluntary agreement or 
voluntary merger in consultation with the appro- 
priate officials of the Federation, to preserve, 
subject to the foregoing, the organizing jurisdic- 
tion of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of 
union made goods and union services through 
the use of the union label and other symbols; to 
promote the labor press and other means of fur- 
thering the education of the labor movement. 

10. To protect the labor movement from any 
and all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of communist agencies and all 
others who are opposed to the basic principles 
of our democracy and free and democratic 
unionism. . 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of 
the labor movement and to protect the autonomy 
of each affiliated national and international 
union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the 
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ARTICLE Il—Objects and Principles 


labor movement from political control, to en- 
courage workers to register and vote, to exercise 
their full rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, and to perform their rightful part in the 
political life of the local, state and national com- 
munities. 


ARTICLE Il 
AFFILIATES 


Section 1. The Federation shall be composed 
of (1) affiliated national and international unions 
and organizing committees, (2) directly affiliated 
local unions (such as Local Trade Unions, Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, and Local Industrial Unions) 
and national councils thereof, (3) state and local 
central bodies (such as State and Territorial 
Federations, City Central Labor Unions and In- 
dustrial Union Councils), and (4) trade and in- 
dustrial departments. 

Sec. 2. Each national and international union 
and each federal labor union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution by reason of a 
charter or certificate of affiliation granted by 
that federation and each national and interna- 
tional union, organizing committee and local in- 
dustrial union affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations at the time of the adop- 
tion of this constitution by reason of a charter 
or certificate of affiliation granted by that fed- 
eration shall retain its charter or certificate, 
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ARTICLE ItI—Afiiliates 


which shall become and be a charter or cer- 
tificate of this Federation and, by virtue of the 
same and as a result of the merger between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, shall be an affiliate 
of this Federation and subject to its rules and 
regulations. 

Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall retain and 
enjoy the same organizing jurisdiction in this 
Federation which it had and enjoyed by reason 
of its prior affiliation with either the American 
Federation of Labor or the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. In cases of conflicting and 
duplicating jurisdictions involving such affiliates 
th. President and the Executive Council of this 
Federation shall seek to eliminate such conflicts 
and duplications through the process of volun- 
tary agreement or voluntary merger between the 
affiliates involved. 


Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of 
this Federation shall be maintained and pre- 
served. Each such affiliate shall respect the es- 
tablished collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate and ‘i> affiliate shall raid § 
the established collective baigaining relationship 
of any other affiliate. When a complaint has 
been filed with the President by an affiliate 
alleging a violation of this section by another 
affiliate, that has not been settled under the pro- 
visions of the No-Raiding Agreement referred to § 
in Article XVIII, the President shall endeavor, 
by consultation with the appropriate officers of 
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ARTICLE IlI—Affiliates 


both affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary 
agreement between such affiliates. In the event 
no such voluntary agreement is reached within 
a reasonable time the President shall report to 
the Executive Council with such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem appropriate. Upon such re- 
port being submitted, the Executive Council shall 
consider the same, shall hear the appropriate 
officers of the affiliates involved, and shall make 
such decision as it believes to be necessary and 
proper to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. In the event an affiliate shall fail to com- 
ply with such decision, the Executive Council 
shall submit the matter to the convention for 
such action as the convention may deem appro- 
priate under the provisions of this constitution. 

Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of 
Labor and Local Central Bodies affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor at the time 
of the adoption of this Constitution, and State 
and Local Industrial Union Councils affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations at 
the time of the adoption of this constitution, 
shall become and be affiliates of this Federation 
and shall, as such, continue to exist as state, 
territorial and local central bodies, each repre- 
senting the respective federal labor unions or 
local industrial unions now affiliated to such 
central body and such local unions now affiliated 
to such central body as are affiliated with a na- 
tional or international union or organizing com- 
mittee affiliated with this Federation. Pro- 
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ARTICLE III—Affiliates 


vided, however: That a merger of these state, 
territorial and local central bodies, heretofore 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall 
be effected within two years after the adoption 
of this constitution, through the process of nego- 
tiation and agreement under the guidance of the 
President of this Federation and its Executive 
Council. 


Sec. 6. Existing departments of the American 
Federation of Labor at the time of the adoption 
of this constitution shall continue as trade de- 
partments of this Federation with the rights of 
and subject to the rules governing trade and 
industrial departments provided in Article XII. 


Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power 
to issue charters or certificates of affiliation to 
organizations desiring to affiliate with this Fed- 
eration. This power may be delegated to the 
President. Subject to the provisions of Sections 
2 and 3 of this Article, charters or certificates of 
affiliation shall not be issued to national or inter- 
national unions, organizing committees, or di- 
rectly affiliated local unions in conflict with the 
jurisdiction of affiliated national or international 
unions, except with the written consent of such 
unions, and shall be based upon a strict recogni- 
tion that both craft and industrial unions are 
equal and necessary as methods of trade union 
organization, and that each affiliated national 
and international union is entitled to have its 
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ARTICLE IlI—Affiliates 


autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction protected 
and preserved. 

See. 8. Except as otherwise provided in this 
constitution no national or international union 
chartered by or affiliated with this Federation 
may be suspended from membership in the Fed- 
eration except by a majority roll-call vote at the 
’ convention. No such national or international 
union shall have its charter or certificate of 
affiliation with the Federation revoked except by 
a two-thirds majority roll-call vote at the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or 
dominated by communists, fascists, or other 
totalitarians, or whose policies and activities are 
consistently directed toward the achievement of 
the program or purposes of the Communist 
Party, any fascist organization, or other totali- 
tarian movement, shall be permitted as an 
affiliate of this Federation or any of its state 
or local central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be 
encouraged to eliminate conflicts and duplica- 
tions in organization and jurisdictions through 
the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary 
merger in consultation with the appropriate 
officials of the Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 
CONVENTION 


Section 1. The convention shall be the su- 
preme governing body of the Federation and, ex- 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


cept as otherwise provided in this Constitution, 
its decisions shall be by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Fed- 
eration shall be held every two years, beginning 
in 1955, at a time during the last four months 
of the year. The time and the place for holding 
the regular conventions shall be designated by 
the Executive Council which shall give at least 
90 days’ notice of the time and place designated. 

Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by order 
of the Executive Council, or on request of na- 
tional and international unions representing a 
majority of the total membership of the Federa- 
tion, as evidenced py the records of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to the last convention. 

(b) In the event a special convention has been 
called all affiliated organizations shall be given 
at least 30 days’ notice, together with a state- 
ment of the particular subject or subjects to be 
considered at such convention. 

(c) Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions. 

(d) A special convention shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon regular 
conventions, its decisions shall be equally bind- 
ing and it shall be governed by the same pro- 
cedure applicable to regular conventions; how- 
ever, such special conventions shall be limited 
solely to the subject or subjects specifically and 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


definitely indicated in the call for such special 
convention. 

Sec. 4. Each national or international union 
and organizing committee shail be entitled to 
the number of delegates indicated in the follow- 
ing scale: 


Less than 


plus one additional delegate for each 75,000 
members over 175,000. 


Each directly affiliated local union and each 
national trade and industrial department shall 
be entitled to one delegate. Each industrial 
union council and each state or local central 
body shall be entitled to one delegate. Directly 
affiliated local unions, with the approval of the 
President, may combine with other such unions 
within a reasonable distance to elect a single 
delegate to represent such unions. 


Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of 
the Federation shall be elected or otherwise des- 
# ignated by the affiliate at least 30 days prior to 
the convention, except in cases in which the con- 
vention of the affiliate meets within this 30-day 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


period. The names of the delegates shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation immediately after their selection. 


Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or * 
has been suspended or expelled by this Federa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, or by any 
national or international union or organizing 
committee affiliated with this Federation shall, 
while under such penalty, be allowed representa- 
tion or recognition in the Federation, or in any 
subordinate body thereof, or in any national or 
international union or organizing committee 
affiliated with this Federation, under the penalty 
of the suspension of the body violating this sec- 
tion. No affiliate which, at the opening date of 
the convention, is in arrears to the Federation 
for per capita tax or assessments for two months 
or more, shall be entitled to recognition or repre- 
sentation in the convention. 

Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has ap- 
plied for and obtained a certificate of affilia- 
tion at least one month prior to the convention, 
and no person shall be recognized as a delegate 
who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is selected to represent. 4 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national 
and international union, organizing committee 
and directly affiliated local unions for the pur- 4 
pose of selecting delegates and for roll-call votes 
at the convention shall be the average monthly | 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


number on which per capita tax is paid for the 
24-month period prior to and including the sec- 
ond month preceding the month of the opening 
date of the convention. Where affiliation has 
occurred during this 24-month period, the aver- 
age shall be computed from the month of affilia- 
tion, and the number of members shall be 
deemed to be one twenty-fourth of such aver- 
age for each month for which per capita tax has 
been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
pare for the use of the convention and submit to 
it a printed list showing the number of votes 
and the number of delegates to which each af- 
filiate is entitled. 


Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consul- 
tation with the Executive Council, prior to the 
opening date of the convention and subject to 
the approval of the convention, such commit- 
tees as are necessary to conduct the affairs of 
the convention. Such committees may meet be- 
fore the opening date of the convention and shall 
proceed to consider all resolutions, appeals, re- 
ports, and constitutional amendments submitted 
to the convention, and shall report thereon to 
the convention. 


Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials and appeals to be considered by any con- 
vention of the Federation must be received by 
the Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., 30 days immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the convention; except in in- 
stances where such matters have been acted 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


upon and approved at a regular convention of a 
national or international union, or state central 
body, or national trade and industrial department 
held during this 30-day period in which event 
such proposals shall be received up to the open- 
ing date of the convention. 

(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and 
appeals received or submitted after the time 
stipulated above or during the convention shall 
be referred to the Executive Council, and the 
Executive Council shall refer all such proposal 
or proposals to the convention with the under- 
standing that consideration of such proposal or 
proposals is dependent upon the unanimous con- 
sent of the convention. 

(c) Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local unions shall be referred to 
the Executive Council for consideration and dis- 
position. The Executive Council shall in turn 
advise the convention of the disposition made 
of such proposal or proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central 
bodies to receive consideration of a convention 
must first have received the approval of the pre- 
vious convention of the state central body in- 
volved. In the case of local central bodies any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must have 
first received the approval of such central labor 
body at a regularly constituted meeting of such 
organization. 

(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or 
appeal properly received for consideration by 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


the convention, as soon as practical after receipt 
thereof, shall be classified by the President as to 
nature, contents and subject matter and referred 
by him to an appropriate committee, which com- 
mittee shall make a report thereon to the con- 
vention prior to consideration of any such matter 
by the convention. He shall cause to be distrib- 
uted copies of such resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials or appeals to the delegates of the con- 
vention at the opening session thereof or as soon 
thereafter as practical, but before any such mat- 
ters are considered by the convention. 


Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the 
opening of each regular convention, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with 
credential blanks in duplicate, which must be 
attested as required on the blanks. The dupli- 
cates shall be retained by the delegate, and the 
original sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 5 of this Article, 
no credentials shall be accepted later than 20 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 


Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the con- 
vention, the Executive Council shall meet and 
constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Cre- 
dentials Committee for the convention. Appeals 
from its decisions may be made to the floor of the 
convention. ‘The convention shall not be con- 
stituted for business until after the Credentials 
Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the sched- 
uled time on the opening date of the convention. 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Coun- 
cil who are not elected as delegates shall be ex- 
officio delegates to the convention with all the 
rights and privileges of elected delegates, but 
without vote. 

Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending con- 
ventions of the Federation shall be entitled to 
all the rights of delegates but shall not be en- 
titled to vote. 

Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and call the 
convention to order, and preside during its ses- 
sions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated 
at any convention shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by divi- 
sion or a show of hands, but a call of the roll 
may be demanded by 30 percent of the delegates 
present. Upon such roll-call each delegate rep- 
resenting affiliated national or international 
unions, organizing committees and directly af- 
filiated local unions shall be entitled to cast one 
vote for every member whom he represents. 
Each state and local central body and national 
trade and industrial department shall be entitled 
to one vote. 

Sec. 18. The rules and order of business gov- 
erning the preceding convention shall be enforced 
from the opening of any convention of the Fod- 
eration until new rules have been adopted by 
action of the convention. 
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ARTICLE IV—Convention 


Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, any action 
taken by the convention shall take effect imme- 
diately upon adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be 
the Executive Officers, and 27 Vice Presidents. 

Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an 
affiliated organization. 

Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by the 
convention by majority vote. Such eléction shall 
take place on the last day of the convention, 
unless otherwise determined by the convention. 
In the event that more than two candidates are 
nominated for any office and no one candidate 
receives a majority of the votes cast, all except 
the two candidates receiving the highest votes 
shall be eliminated from the list of candidates 
and a second vote taken. 

Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention 
shall take office immediately upon his election 
and shall serve until his successor is elected 
at the next regular convention. 

Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in the of- 
fice of either the President or the Secretary- 
Treasurer by reason of death, resignation or 
otherwise, the remaining executive officer shall 
perform the duties of the vacant office until a 
successor is elected. It shall be the duty of 
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ARTICLE V—Officers 


such executive officer to issue, within ten days 
of the date of the vacancy, a call for a meeting 
of the Executive Council of this Federation, upon 
ten days’ notice, for the purpose of electing an 
executive officer to fill said vacancy for the un- 
expired term. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Vice President by reason of death, resignation or 
otherwise, the Executive Council shall have the 
power to fill the vacancy by majority vote of 
all its members for the period of the unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Fed- 
eration shall be maintained by the Executive 
Officers at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue 
of their office, hold title to the real estate of the 
Federation as trustees for the Federation. 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation or either of them may retire 
after reaching age 65 years, and after having 
served 20 years. Time served as an officer of 
any organization affiliated with the Federation, 
or with the American Federation of Labor or 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be 
included in determining length of service here- 
under. In the event of retirement such officers 
shall have the title of President Emeritus, or 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus and shall render 
service to the Federation in an advisory and 
consultative status. They shall be compen- 
sated for such service by the Federation for 
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ARTICLE V—Officers 


life in an amount, payable weekly, equal to 75 
percent of the annual salary paid to the cor- 
responding Executive Officer of this Federation. 

Sec. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve 
either as an Executive Officer or as a member 
of the Executive Council who is a member of 
the Communist Party, any fascist organization, 
or other totalitarian movement, or who con- 
sistently pursues policies and activities directed 
toward the achievement of the program or the 
purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist 
organization or other totalitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 


Section 1. The President shall function as the 
chief executive officer of the Federation. He 
shall exercise supervision of the affairs of the 
Federation, sign all official documents and pre- 
side at regular and special conventions, and 
at meetings of the Executive Council, Executive 
Committee and General Board. He shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council at least three 
times each year and a meeting of the General 
Board at least once each year. 

Sec. 2. The President shali have authority to 
interpret the constitution between meetings of 
the Executive Council and his interpretation shall 
be conclusive and in full force and effect unless 


reversed or changed by the Executive Council 
or a convention. 
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ARTICLE ViI—Duties of the President 


Sec. 3. The President shall receive for his 
services a salary of $35,000 per annum payable 
weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, 
direction, suspension and removal of organizers, 
representatives, agents and employees of the 
Federation shall be under the direction of the 
President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of 
the administration of his office and of the af- 
fairs of the Federation to the convention through 
the report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 
DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
the chief financial officer of the Federation and 
shall receive and collect all moneys due the Fed- 
eration which moneys shall be paid out only 
on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in 
charge of and preserve all moneys, properties, 
securities and other evidences of investment, 
books, documents, files and effects of the Federa- 
tion which shall at all times be subject to the 
inspection of the President and Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the 
call for and act as secretary at conventions, and 
shall cause the proceedings of all conventions 
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ARTICLE VIiI—Duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer 


and all sessions of the Executive Council and 
General Board to be recorded. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each national 
and international union, organizing committee, 
each trade and industrial department, state and 
local central bodies and each directly affiliated 
local union, to furnish the Secretary-Treasurer 
a copy of all official reports issued by such affil- 
iated organizations together with a statement 
of their membership in good standing and to 
furnish such additional statistical data in their 
possession relating to the membership of such 
organizations as may be called for by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shal] give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council and shall report to the bien- 
nial convention of the Federation through the 
report of the Executive Council, and for his serv- 
ices he shall receive $33,000 per annum, payable 
weekly. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer shall print 
quarterly, as a separate document, a financial 
statement of the Federation and forward a copy 
thereof to all affiliated national and international 
unions, organizing committees, directly affiliated 
local unions and state and local central bodies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be re- 
quired, from time to time, but no less than semi- 
annually, to provide for an audit of all books, 
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ARTICLE VII—Duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer 


accounts, records and financial transactions of 
the Federation by an independent public account- 
ant. Such audits shall be furnished to the Ex- 
ecutive Council and a biennial audit shall be 
furnished to the Convention. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall, under 
the direction and instructions of the Executive 
Council, invest the surplus funds of the Federa- 
tion in sound securities or deposit the same in a 
bank or banks. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of the President, the Vice Presidents and 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be the 
governing body of this Federation between con- 
ventions. It is authorized and empowered to 
take such action and render such decisions as 
may be necessary to carry out fully and ade- 
quately the decisions and instructions of the 
conventions and to enforce the provisions con- 
tained in this constitution. Between conventions 
it shall have the power to direct the affairs of 
the Federation and to take such actions and 
render such decisions as are necessary and ap- 
propriate to safeguard and promote the best 
interests of the Federation and its affiliated 
unions, including the organization of unorgan- 
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ARTICLE VIII—Executive Council 


ized industries by means most appropriate for 
that purpose. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall meet upon 
the call of the President at least three times 
within each year at a time and place desig- 
nated by the President. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to watch legislative measures directly 
affecting the interests of working people, and to 
initiate, wherever necessary, such legislative ac- 
tion as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare 
and present to the convention in printed form 
a statement of all matters of interest to the 
convention and of the activities of the Federa- 
tion between conventions. 


Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall have power 
to make rules to govern matters consistent with 
this constitution and shall report accordingly 
to the Federation. 


Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federa- 
tion that it must be and remain free from any 
and all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of communist, fascist or other 
totalitarian agencies who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and of free 
and democratic trade unionism. The Executive 
Council, when requested to do so by the Presi- 
dent or by any other member of the Executive 
Council, shall have the power to conduct an in- 
vestigation, directly or through an appropriate 
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ARTICLE VIMI—Executive Council 


standing or special committee appointed by the 
President, of any situation in which there is rea- 
son to believe that any affiliate is dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced in the con- 
duct of its affairs by any corrupt influence, or 
that the policies or activities of any affiliate are 
consistently directed toward the advocacy, sup- 
port, advancement or achievement of the pro- 
gram or of the purposes of the Communist Party, 
any fascist organization or other totalitarian 
movement. Upon the completion of such an 
investigation, including a hearing if requested, 
the Executive Council shall have the authority 
to make recommendations or give directions to 
the affiliate involved and shall have the further 
authority, upon a two-thirds vote, to suspend 
any affiliate found guilty of a violation of this 
section. Any action of the Executive Council 
under this section may be appealed to the con- 
vention, provided, however, that such action 
shall be effective when taken and shall remain 
in full force and effect pending any appeal. 


Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of Article 
III, Section 7, the Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to assist affiliated unions 
in the organization of the unorganized and to 
organize new national and international unions, 
organizing committees, and directly affiliated 
local unions. 

Until such time as it is feasible to form a new 
national or international union composed of di- 
rectly affiliated local unions or to affiliate such 
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ARTICLE VIII—Executive Council 


unions with an existing affiliated national or 
international union within whose jurisdiction 
they might properly come, the Executive Council 
may group such directly affiliated local unions, 
in a particular craft or industry, into national 
councils or organizing committees which shall 
be under the direct supervision and control of 
the Executive Council and the President. 


Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this 
Article the Executive Council shall recognize 
that both craft and industrial unions are ap- 
propriate, equal and necessary as methods of 
trade union organization and that all workers 
whatever their race, color, creed or national 
origin are entitled to share in the full benefits of 
trade union organization. 


Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the 
Executive Council shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the Council. 


Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the 
power to file charges and conduct hearings on 
such charges against any Executive Officer of 
the Federation or other member of the Execu- 
tive Council on the ground that such person 
is guilty of malfeasance or maladministration, 
and to make a report to the convention recom- 
mending appropriate action. The Executive 
Council must serve such officer with a copy of 
the written charges a reasonable time before 
the hearing. 
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ARTICLE VIII—Executive Council 


Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the 
further power to refuse to seat or to remove 
from office any member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, or to remove from office any officer, who 
is found by the Council, by a two-thirds vote af- 
ter notice and hearing, to be ineligible to serve 
under the provisions of Article V, Section 10. 
Any action of the Executive Council under this 
section may be appealed to the convention, pro- 
vided, however, that such action shall be effec- 
tive when taken and shall remain in full force 
and effect pending any appeal. 


Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate 
has been suspended from membership in the Fed- 
eration by the convention, or by a two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Council in the cases set 
forth in Section 7 of this Article, and in which 
it is shown that the cause for such suspension 
no longer exists, the Executive Council shall 
have the power, upon a two-thirds vote, to ter- 
minate such suspension. 


Sec. 14. No affiliated national or interna- 
tional union or organizing committee shall be 
permitted to change its title or name without 
first having obtained the consent and approval 
of the Executive Council or the convention. 


Sec. 15. The Executive Council] shall be au- 
thorized to reimburse members of the Council 
for necessary expenses in performing their duties 
for the Federation. 
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ARTICLE IX 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee which 
shall consist of the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer and six Vice Presidents to be selected 
by the Executive Council. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall meet every two months and shall 
advise and consult with the President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer on policy matters. 


ARTICLE X 
GENERAL BOARD 


Section 1. The General Board of the Federa- 
tion shall consist of all of the members of the 
Executive Council of the Federation and the 
president or other principal officer of each of the 
affiliated national or international unions and 
each trade and industrial department. 


Sec. 2. The General Board shall meet upon 
the call of the President of the Federation, but 
such meeting shall be called at least once each 
year. 


Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all 
policy questions referred to it by the Executive 
Officers or by the Executive Council. 


Sec. 4. Questions coming before the General 
Board shall be decided in accordance with the 
applicable provisions of Section 17 of Article IV 
of this Constitution with the president or other 
principal officer of each affiliated national or in- 
ternational union casting the vote of such union 
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ARTICLE X—General Board 


and with the president or other principal officer 
of each department casting the one vote of such 
department. The number of members of each 
national or international union on a roll-call vote 
of the General Board shall be deemed to be the | 
number of members represented at the last pre- © 
ceding convention except in the case where affili- 
ation has occurred subsequent to such convention 
or within a 24-month period prior to and includ- 
ing the second month preceding such convention. 
In such cases the number of members of such 
affiliate shall be deemed to be one twenty-fourth 
of the average membership for which per capita 
tax was paid for each month, prior to the meet- 
ing of the General Board, for which such tax 
was paid. 


ARTICLE XI 
DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. The organizing work of this Fed- 
eration as set forth in Article VIII, Section 8, 
shall be conducted by the Department of Organ- 
ization under the general supervision of the 
President. The Department of Organization 
shall be provided the staff and resources neces- 
sary to conduct such activities. 


Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall | 
be headed by a Director of Organization who ~ 
shall be appointed by the President after con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE Xil 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Depart- 
ments shall be subordinate to the Federation and 
shall consist of the following: Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department; Metal Trades De- 
partment; Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment; Maritime Trades Department; Rail- 
way Employees Department; and a department 
of industrial organizations to be known as Indus- 
trial Union Department, and such other depart- 
ments as may be established by the Executive 
Council or the convention. Each department is 
to manage and finance its own affairs and may 
establish local councils or railway system federa- 
tions of departments. Affiliation to the depart- 
ments in the Federation shall be open to all 
appropriate affiliated national and international 
unions and organizing committees. 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, international unions and or- 
ganizing committees eligible to join it must first 
be and remain in affiliation to the Federation. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils or railway system federations of 
Departments, local unions are required to be 
part of affiliated national and international un- 
ions and organizing committees affiliated to de- 
partments or to be directly affiliated to the Fed- 
eration. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure 
of each department are to conform to and be 
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ARTICLE XII—Trade and Industrial 
Departments 


administered in the same manner as the laws 
and procedure governing the Federation. No 
department, local council or railway system 
federation of the same shall enact laws, rules or 
regulations in conflict with the laws and pro- 
cedure of the Federation, and in the event of 
change of laws, rules, regulations and procedures 
of the latter, departments, local councils and 
railway system federations are to change their 
laws, rules, and regulations to conform thereto. 


Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered 
an official method of the Federation for trans- 
acting the portion of its business indicated by 
the name of the department, in consequence 
of which affiliated and eligible organizations 
should be part of their respective departments 
and should comply with the actions and de- 
cisions of such departments, subject to appeal 
therefrom to the Executive Council and the 
conventions of the Federation. An organization 
affiliated with one or more departments shall pay 
per capita tax to each such department upon the 
number of members whose occupation comes 
under such department. 

Sec. 6. The officers of the various depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the Federation of the work 
done by their department and its general con- 
ditions. 

Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Federation, there shall be 
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ARTICLE XIi—Trade and Industrial 
Departments 


present, during some period of the Council meet- 
ing, the executive officer or officers of each de- 
partment, to take up with the Council matters 
that may .be of mutual interest. 

Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall 
have their headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
and in the headquarters of the Federation unless 
permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE Xiil 
COMMITTEES AND STAFF DEPARTMENTS 

Section 1. The President of the Federation shall 
appoint the following standing committees and 
such other committees as may from time to time 
be necessary. The President with the approval 
of the Executive Council may combine standing 
committees. The committees, under the direc- 
tion of the President, and subject to the au- 
thority of the Executive Council and the Con- 
vention, shall carry out their functions as de- 
scribed herein: 


(a) The Committee on Legislation shall under- 
take to carry out the policies and programs 
of the Federation in the Congress and in 
the legislatures of state and local govern- 
ments; 


(b) The Committee on Civil Rights shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council to bring about 
at the earliest possible date the effective im- 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


ARTICLE XIII—Committees and Staff 


Departments 


plementation of the principle stated in this 
constitution of non-discrimination in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this constitution; 
The Committee on Political Education shall 
be vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council in meeting the 
need for sound political education and in 
bringing about the effective implementation 
of the objectives stated in this constitution 
of encouraging workers to register and vote, 
to exercise their full rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and to perform their right- 
ful part in the political life of the city, state, 
and national communities; 

The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council in carrying out 
the constitutional determination of the Fed- 
eration to keep the Federation free from 
any taint of corruption or communism, in 
accordance with the provisions of this con- 
stitution; 

The Committee on International Affairs 
shall be concerned with international devel- 
opments facing our nation and the Federa- 
tion’s relationships with the international 
trade union movement; 

The Committee on Education shall promote 
the widest possible understanding among 
union members of the aims of the Federa- 
tion, shall assist affiliated unions in develop- 
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ARTICLE XIti—Committees and Staff 
Departments 


ing their own educational programs and shall 
implement the Federation’s interest in pro- 
viding the nation with the highest standard 
of education at all levels; 

(g) The Committee on Social Security shall have 
the responsibility of providing guidance and 
information in the fields of social insurance 
and welfare; 

(h) The Committee on Economic Policy shall 
undertake to recommend programs and pol- 
icies toward the end of promoting prosper- 
ity, full employment and full utilization of 
our resources; 

(i) The Committee on Community Services shall 
stimulate the active participation by mem- 
bers and affiliated unions in the affairs of 
their communities and the development of 
sound relationships with social agencies in 
such communities; 

(j) The Committee on Housing shall advise on 
all matters relating to housing programs 
and policies; 

(k) The Committee on Research shall have the 
responsibility of reviewing and appraising 
the research activities of the Federation to 
the end that adequate research facilities are 
available to the Federation; 

(1) The Committee on Public Relations shall re- 
view and appraise the needs of the Federa- 

tion in keeping the general public informed 

of the goals and policies of the Federation, 
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ARTICLE XIII—Committees and Staff 
Departments 


the extent to which these needs are being 
met and shall make recommendations in this 
field; 

(m) The Committee on Safety and Occupational 
Health shall be vested with the responsi- 
bility of recommending and promoting ways 
in which the work places of our nation can 
be made safe and healthful; 

(n) The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall 
keep all affiliates informed of the rights and 
benefits available to veterans under fed- 
eral and state laws and shall propose meas- 
ures to protect such rights and benefits; 

(o) All other committees shall have the function 
vested in them by the President, the Execu- 
tive Council, or the convention, consistent 
with this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established 
where appropriate under the direction of the 
President to function in the fields of activity 
described above and in such other fields as may 
be determined by the President, the Executive 
Council or the convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments 
shall have adequate staff which shall be under 
the general direction of the President of the 
Federation. 


ARTICLE XIV 
STATE AND LOCAL CENTRAL BODIES 


Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the 
Federation may be established upon a city, state 
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ARTICLE XIV—State and Local Central Bodies 


or other regional basis as may be deemed ad- 
visable by the Executive Council and shall be 
composed exclusively of locals of national and 
international unions and organizing committees 
affiliated with the Federation, directly affiliated 
local unions, local central bodies within the 
geographical limits of state and regional bodies, 
and such other subordinate bodies as the Ex- 
ecutive Council may determine are eligible for 
affiliation. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all national 
and international unions and organizink com- 
mittees affiliated with the Federation to instruct 
their local unions to join affiliated central labor 
bodies in their vicinity where such exist. Sim- 
ilar instructions shall be given by the Federation 
to all local unions affiliated directly to it. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration shall issue rules governing the conduct, 
activities, affairs, finances and property of cen- 
tral labor bodies and providing procedures for 
the discipline, including suspension and expul- 
sion, of such bodies or their officers. Such rules 
shall define the powers of the President, or his 
designee, with respect to disciplinary action 
against central labor bodies, or their officers. 
They shall provide for notice and hearing in all 
cases in which such action is taken, but shall 
permit emergency action (including the authority 
to suspend officers and establish a trusteeship 
over such central bodies and their property) 
prior to hearing where in the opinion of the 
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ARTICLE XIV—State and Local Central Bodies 


President the interests of the Federation so re- 
quire. The rules shall further provide for appeals 
to the Executive Council and to the convention, 
but shall provide that decisions appealed from 
shall remain in full force and effect pending any 
appeal. 


Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or 
revocation of the charter of any state or local 
central body, all funds and property of any char- 
acter shall revert to the Federation to be held 
in trust until such time that the suspended or 
defunct organization may be reorganized and be 
able to confine its activities and actions to con- 
form with the constitution and laws of this Fed- 
eration. It shall be the duty of the officers of 
a state or local central body which has been dis- 
solved or whose charter has been suspended or 
revoked, or which has been placed under trus- 
teeship under Section 3 of this Section, to de- 
liver all funds and property to the President of 
the Federation or his designated representative. 
In the event of a failure or refusal to so deliver 
such funds and property, all expenses incurred 
by the Federation in recovering such funds and 
property shall be a lawful charge upon the funds 
and property involved and, on recovery thereof, 
the Federation shall reimburse itself from the 
funds and property recovered. 


Sec. 5. Merger of existing state and local cen- 
tral bodies of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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ARTICLE XIV—State and Local Central Bodies 


shall be accomplished as provided in Article ITI, 
Section 5. Pending such merger state and local 
central bodies of both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations shall be permitted to continue to exist as 
state and local central bodies representing the 
respective local unions or organizations now af- 
filiated to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


LOCAL UNIONS DIRECTLY AFFILIATED TO 
THE FEDERATION, ORGANIZING COMMIT- 
TEES AND NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article 
III, Section 7, the Federation is authorized to 
issue charters and certificates of affiliation to 
organizing committees and directly affiliated 
local unions. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion shall issue rules governing the conduct, ac- 
tivities, affairs, finances and property of organiz- 
ing committees, national councils, and directly 
affiliated local unions, and governing the suspen- 
sion, expulsion and termination of such organi- 
zations. Such rules shall define the powers of 
the President, or his designee, with respect to 
disciplinary action against such organizations, or 
their officers. They shall provide for notice and 
hearing in all cases in which such action is taken 
with respect to directly affiliated local unions, 
but shall permit emergency action (including the 
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ARTICLE XV—Local Unions Directly Affiliated 
to the Federation, Organizing Committees 
and National Councils 


authority to suspend officers and establish a 
trusteeship over such local unions and their prop- 
erty) prior to hearing where in the opinion of 
the President the interests of the Federation so 
require. The rules shall further provide for 
appeals to the Executive Council and to the 
convention, but shall provide that decisions ap- 
pealed from shall remain in full force and effect 
pending any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation 
of the charter of any such organizations, all 
funds and property of any character shall revert 
to the Federation, which shall to the extent 
appropriate hold such funds and property in 
trust until such time that the suspended or de- 
funct organization may be reorganized and be 
able to confine its activities and actions to con- 
form with the constitution and laws of this 
Federation. It shall be the duty of the officers 
of any such organization which has been dis- 
solved or whose charter has been suspended or 
revoked to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the Federation or his designated 
representative. In the event of a failure or 
1efusal to so deliver such funds and property, all 
expenses incurred by the Federation in recover- 
ing such funds and property shall be a lawful 
charge upon the funds and property involved 
and, on recovery thereof, the Federation shall 
reimburse itself from the funds and property 
recovered. 
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ARTICLE XV—Local Unions Directly Affiliated 
to the Federation, Organizing Committees 
and National Councils 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to combine directly affiliated local unions 
in related fields into national or international 
unions, organizing committees or national coun- 
cils when such action appears to be appropriate. 
Any local union directly affiliated to the Federa- 
tion or a group of such local unions may request 
the Executive Council to authorize such combina- 
tion. 

When directly affiliated local unions are 
grouped into an organizing committee they shall 
become locals of the organizing committee. The 
organizing committee shall have the same status 
as a national or international union under this 
constitution except that it shall be under the 
direct supervision and control of this Federation, 
as provided herein. 

When directly afiiliated local unions are 
grouped into a national council they shall re- 
main local unions directly affiliated with this 
Federation. 

Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Fed- 
eration by local unions directly affiliated to it 
shall be determined by the Executive Council but 
shall not be less than eighty cents per month. 

Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
and Local Industrial Unions which are affiliated 
with this Federation pursuant to Article III, 
Section 2, of this constitution shall be for all 
purposes local unions directly affiliated to the 
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ARTICLE XV—Local Unions Directly Affiliated 
to the Federation, Organizing Committees 
and National Councils 


Federation under this and all other sections of 
the constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, created under its constitution, 
shall be continued as a defense fund for local 
unions directly affiliated with this Federation, 
subject to the rules provided for in Section 2 of 
this Article and subject to such provisions con- 
cerning contributions by and the eligibility of 
Local Industrial Unions formerly affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations as may 
be determined by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XVI 
PER CAPITA TAX AND ASSESSMENTS 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid 
upon the full paid up membership of each 
affiliated national or international union, organiz- 
ing committee and directly affiliated local union. 

Sec. 2. Each national or international union 
and organizing committee shall pay on or before 
the fifteenth day of each month, for the pre- 
ceding month, a per capita tax of 4 cents per 
member per month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated local union 
shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each 
month, for the preceding month, a per capita 
tax of not less than 80 cents per member per 
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ARTIC) £ XVI—Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


month, us provided for in the rules governing 
the organization and activities of such directly 
affiliated ‘ocal unions. Each directly affiliated 
local union shall also pay to the Federation a 
portion, to be fixed by the Executive Council, of 
the initiation fee received by such union from its 
members, but such payment to the Federation 
shall in no case be less than $1.00 per member. 


Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from 
assessments when and as ordered by a majority 
vote of a convention. The Executive Council 
may also declare an assessment of not to exceed 
4 cents per member per month on all affiliated 
unions for a period not to exceed six months in 
any one year when the interests of the Federa- 
tion require and when funds available from per 
capita tax are insufficient to meet the needs of 
the Federation. 


See. 5. Any affiliated organization which does 
not pay its per capita tax on or before the fif- 
teenth of each month, and assessment or assess- 
ments when due and payable, shall be notified of 
that fact by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration. Any affiliated organization three months 
in arrears in payment of per capita tax or as- 
sessments automatically becomes suspended from 
membership in the Federation and can be re- 
instated only after such arrearages are paid in 
full. 

Sec. 6. Each affliate, upon the issuance of a 
certificate of affilia ion, shall pay to the Federa- 
tion the sum of 315. 10. 
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ARTICLE XVI—Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


Sec. 7. Each state and local central body 
affiliated with the Federation shall pay to the 
Federation an annual fee of $20.00. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate 
any national or international union, organizing 
committee and directly affiliated local union from 
the payment of per capita tax or assessments due 
to the Federation for any month upon a proper 
showing that, in the opinion of the Executive 
Council, good cause therefor exists. Exonerated 
members shall be regarded, for the purposes of 
this constitution, as paid up members for the 
period of exoneration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or altered 
only by the convention, by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting, either by a show of 
hands, or, if a roll-call is properly demanded as 
provided in this constitution, by such roll-call. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


EXISTING AGREEMENTS 

Section 1. The agreement for the merger of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, as approved 
by the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
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ARTICLE XVUI—Existing Agreements 


conventions of both federations is incorporated 
herein and made a part of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement 
* shall be preserved and, with the consent of the 
signatories, shall be extended for a period of 
two years from its present expiration date and 
amended to make it effective as between all 
unions signatory to it irrespective of their for- 
mer affiliation. The CIO Organizational Disputes 
Agreement shall be maintained in force for its 
term as between the unions which have adhered 
to it. The AFL Internal Disputes Plan shall 
be maintained in force for its term with respect 
to the unions which have adhered to it. A Joint 
Comnfittee shall be established by the Execu- 
tive Council to formulate the means for incor- 
porating these three agreements into a com- 
bined no-raiding and organizational and juris- 
dictional disputes agreement which can be ef- 
fective as between all of the unions becoming 
signatory to it irrespective of their former af- 
filiation and for the purpose of extending, by 
voluntary agreement, such provisions to all affili- 
ates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
INITIAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. The provisions of this constitution 
| shall govern the initial convention of the Federa- 
tion except as otherwise provided in this Article. 


Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, 
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ARTICLE XIX—Initial Convention 


and the time and place determined, by the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
the conventions of the two federations. 

Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee | 
shall act as the credentials committee for the 
initial convention and shall be empowered to 
accredit as delegates to such convention all of 
the delegates who have been duly accredited to 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which approved this constitution. Where 
the total number of such delegates of any’ affili- 
ated organization is less than the number of 
delegates to which such organization is entitled 
under Article IV, Section 4, the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee shall be empowered to accredit 
additional delegates from such organization up 
to such number. 


Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and 
international unions, organizing committees and 
directly affiliated local unions shall each be en- 
titled to a total number of votes based upon the 
membership represented by such delegation at 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions approving this constitution. State and 
local central bodies and national departments 
shall each be represented by one delegate and 
shall each be entitled to one vote. 
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ARTICLE XIX—Initial Convention 


Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Commit- 
tee shall report to the convention, designate 
temporary officers for the convention, appoint 
all convention committees, and take such other 
action with respect to the conduct of the con- 
vention as may become necessary by virtue of 
the fact that it is an initial convention. 


ARTICLE XX 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


This constitution and the Merger Agreement 
between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall 
become effective upon approval by the separate 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and shall govern the affairs of the Federation be- 
ginning with the first convention of the Federa- 
tion. 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE MERGER OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND THE CONGRESS OF | 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Signed February 9, 1955 
1. AGREEMENT TO MERGE 


The American Federation of Labor and the} 
Congress of Industrial Organizations agree to | 
create a single trade union center in America, 
through the process of merger which will pre- 
serve the integrity of each affiliated national and 
international union. They further agree upon 
the following principles and procedures to ac- 
complish this end. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF MERGER 

(a) It is recognized, as a fundamental basis 
for the merger of the AFL and CIO, that each 
national and international union, federal labor 
union, local industrial union and organizing 
committee (hereafter referred to as affiliated 
union) holding a charter or certificate of affilia- 
tion granted by either federation shall retain its 
charter or certificate and become, by virtue of 
the merger, an affiliate of the merged federa- 
tion. 

(b) It is further recognized and agreed that 
the integrity of each affiliated union in the 
merged federation shali be maintained and pre- | 
served. In order to effectuate this principle, the | 
: Constitution of the merged federation shall con- 
i tain a constitutional declaration for respect by | 
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each affiliate of the established bargaining re- 
lationship of every other affiliate and against 
raiding by any affiliate of the established col- 
lective bargaining relationship of any other 
affiliate. The merged federation shall provide 
appropriate machinery to implement this consti- 
tutional declaration. 

(c) The parties further agree that, subject to 
me the foregoing, each affiliated union shall have 
the same organizing jurisdiction in the merged 
federation as it had in its respective prior or- 
ganization. 

(d) The parties recognize that the above pro- 
visions may result in conflicting and duplicating 
organizations and jurisdictions. Where such is 
the case, affiliates of the merged federation will 
be encouraged to eliminate conflicts and dupli- 
cations through the process of agreement, 
merger, or other means, by voluntary agreement 
in consultation with the appropriate officials of 
the merged federation. 

(e) The merged federation shall be based upon 
a constitutional recognition that both craft and 
industrial unions are appropriate, equal and 
necessary as methods of trade union organiza- 
tion. 
| (f) The merged federation shall constitu- 
tionally recognize the right of all workers, with- 
| out regard to race, creed, color or national origin 
}to share in the full benefits of trade union or- 
ganization in the merged federation. The 
merged federation shall establish appropriate 
i internal machinery to bring about, at the earl- 
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iest possible date, the effective implementation 
of this principle of non-discrimination. 

(g) The merged federation shall constitu- 
tionally affirm its determination to protect the 
American trade union movement from any and 
all corrupt influence and from the undermining 
efforts of communist agencies and all others 
who are opposed to the basic principles of our | 
democracy and of free and democratic trade 
unionism. 

The merged federation shall establish appro- | 
priate internal machinery with authority effec- 
tively to implement this constitutional determi- 
nation to keep the merged federation free from 
any taint of corruption or communism. 


8. GOVERNMENT AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE MERGED FEDERATION 

(a) There shall be established within the 
merged federation a Department to be known 
as the Council of Industrial Organizations. 
Such Department shall have the status of, and, 
in general, be comparable to, the existing De- 
partments of the American Federation of Labor, 
which Departments shall be continued within the 
merged federation. This Department shall be 
open to all industrial unions within the merged 
federation. All other Departments in the 
merged federation shall be open to all appropri- 
ate unions. 

(b) The executive officers of the merged fed- 
eration shall be a President and a Secretary- 
Treasurer, who shall be elected at the regular 
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conventions of the merged federation. Initially, 
the President and Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected from the unions now affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

(c) The Department of Organization of the 
merged federation shall be headed by a Director 
of Organization who shall be appointed by the 
President, after consultation with the Executive 
Committee, subject to the approval of the Exec- 
utive Council. 

Initially, the Director of Organization shall be 
selected from a union now affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The De- 
partment of Organization shall be provided the 
staff and resources necessary to conduct or- 
ganizational activities in cooperation with the 
various affiliated unions, in the common effort to 
organize the unorganized into collective bargain- 
ing units which experience has shown to be the 
most effective and appropriate for the protec- 
tion of such workers. 

(d) The Convention of the merged federation 
shall be its supreme governing body. The con- 
vention shall meet regularly every two years. 
The delegates of affiliated unions to such con- 
vention shall vote the per capita membership of 
the unions which they represent. State and 
local central bodies shall be entitled to one vote 

® each at conventions. 

(e) In addition to the officers set forth in para- 
} graph (b), there shall be twenty-seven Vice 
} Presidents, to be elected at the regular conven- 
f| tions of the merged federation. The Vice Pres- 
f idents shall, with the executive officers, consti- 
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tute the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council shall meet not less than three times 
each year. It shall be authorized and empow- 
ered to take such action and render such de- 
cisions as will be necessary to carry out fully and 
adequately the decisions and instructions of the 
conventions and between conventions shall have 
the power to direct the affairs of the federation 
and to take such actions and render such de- 
cisions as are necessary and appropriate to safe- 
guard and promote the best interests of thea 
federation and its affiliated unions, including them 
organization of unorganized industries by means 
most appropriate for that purpose. At the first 
convention of the merged federation, seventeen 
of the Vice Presidents shall be elected from 
unions now affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and ten shall be elected from 
unions now affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

(f) There shall be an Executive Committee 
which shall consist of the Executive Officers and 
six of the Vice Presidents to be selected by the 
Executive Council. The Executive Committee 
shall meet bi-monthly and shall advise and con- 
sult with the executive officers on policy matters. 
Initially, three of the Vice Presidents constitut- 
ing the Executive Committee shall be selected 
from unions now affiliated with the AFL and 
three of the Vice Presidents shall be selected 
from unions now affiliated with the CIO. 

(g) There shall be a body known as the Gen- 
eral Board which shall consist of the members 
of the Executive Council and the President 0: 
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other principal officer of each of the national or 
international unions affiliated with the merged 
federation. The General Board shall meet at 
least once each year and shall decide all policy 
questions referred to it by the executive officers, 
and the Executive Council. The rules of the con- 
vention as to voting shall govern the General 
Board. 

(h) The constitution of the merged federation 
shall provide for standing committees of the 
federation in appropriate fields of action. These 
committees shall have appropriate staffs and due 
recognition shall be given to unions now affiliated 
with the AFL and the CIO in determining the 
chairmanships of, and in staffing, such com- 
mittees. 

(i) The constitution shall provide for state 
and local central bodies of the merged federa- 
tion. In addition, the constitution shall permit 
the Council of Industrial Organizations to main- 
tain subordinate councils, as now provided for 
departments of the American Federation of 
Labor. Existing state and local bodies of the 
AFL and CIO shall be merged as provided for 
in paragraph 6(g) of this Agreement. 


4. FINANCES 

(a) The merged federation shall succeed to all 
the assets of the American Federation of Labor 
and shall assume all of its liabilities and con- 
tractual obligations. The merged federation 
shall succeed to that part of the net assets of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations which 
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bears the same relationship to the membership 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (as 
measured by per capita tax paid as of the date 
of the 1954 Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Convention) as the net assets of the American 
Federation of Labor as of the date of merger 
bear to the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (similarly measured as of the date 
of the 1954 American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention). ‘The Council of Industrial Organiza- 
tions to be established within the merged federa- 
tion shall succeed to the balance of the assets Hm 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, after 
all of its liabilities, both accrued and potential, 
have been provided for. The term assets shall im 
include real estate held in trust for the re- 
spective federations. : 
(b) The per capita tax payable to the merged § 
federation by national, international unions and 
organizing committees shall be 4 cents per mem- 
ber per month. The per capita tax of federal 
labor unions and local industrial unions shall be 
not less than 80 cents per member per month. 
The Council of Industrial Organizations, acting 
as a department of the merged federation, shall 
establish its own per capita tax, as shall all other Him 
departments of the merged federation. 


5. EXISTING AGREEMENTS 

The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be 
preserved and, with the consent of the signa- 
tories, shall be extended for a period of two 
years from its present expiration date and 
amended to make it effective as between all 
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unions signatory to it irrespective of their former 
affiliation. 

The CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement 
shall be maintained in force as between the 
unions which have adhered to it. The AFL 
Internal Disputes Plan shall be maintained in 
force with respect to the unions which have 
adhered to it. A Joint Committee shall be estab- 
lished to formulate the means for incorporating 
these three agreements into a combined no-raid- 
ing and organizational and jurisdictional dis- 
putes agreement which can be effective as be- 
tween all of the unions becoming signatory to 
it irrespective of their former affiliation and for 
the purpose of extending, by voluntary agree- 
ment, such provisions to all affiliates of the 
merged federation. 


6. METHODS OF MERGER 


The merger shall be effected by the following 
procedure: 

(a) This agreement shall be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(b) Upon approval by them, a proposed con- 
stitution for the merged federation, reflecting 
the provisions of the merger agreement and 
containing such other necessary and appropriate 
provisions as may be agreed to, shall be drafted 
by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee. The 
proposed constitution of the merged federation 
shall, consistent with the merger agreement, pre- 
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serve the essential features of the present AFL 
and CIO constitutions and the basic rights and 
obligations of the affiliates of both federations. 

(c) The proposed Constitution shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

(d) Upon approval by them, this Agreement 
and the proposed Constitution, and such other 
agreements as are necessary to accomplish the 
merger shall be submitted to separate conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(e) Upon approval by the separate conven- 
tions of the two federations of the Merger 
Agreement and the proposed Constitution of the 
merged federation, a joint convention shall be | 
held. Such joint convention shall constitute the 
first regular biennial convention of the merged 
federation. 

(f) Initially, the headquarters and field staff 
of the AFL and the CIO shall be retained as the 
staff of the merged federation. A special com- 
mittee shall be established of the present execu- 
tive officers of the AFL and the CIO which shall, 
in conjunction with the executive officers of the | 
merged federation, make just, fair and equitable j 
provision for the integration of the staffs of the ; 
AFL and the CIO into a single staff for the § 
merged federation. 

(g) Merger of existing state and local central § 
bodies of the AFL and CIO shali be accom- 
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plished within two years after the date of the 
merger of the two national federations by the 
process of negotiation and agreement under the 
guidance of the officers of the merged federation. 
Pending the conclusion of such agreements state 
and local central bodies of both the AFL and 
CIO shall be permitted to continue to exist as 
state and local central bodies representing the 
respective local unions now affiliated to such 
central bodies. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Federation through the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is an expression of the hopes and aspirations of the 
working people of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and aspirations through 
democratic processes within the framework of our constitutional 
government and consistent with our institutions and traditions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in the exer- 
cise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, we shall respon- 
sibly serve the interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective organization of work- 
ing men and women; to the securing to them of full recognition 
and enjoyment of the rights to which they are justly entitled; to 

a the achievement of ever higher standards of living and working 
i conditions; to the attainment of security for all the people; to the 

t enjoyment of the leisure which their skills make possible; and to 
&- the strengthening and extension of our way of life and the funda- 
g mental freedoms which are the basis of our democratic society. 
‘ | We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek to undermine 
| the democratic institutions of our nation and to enslave the human 
soul. We shall strive always to win full respect for the dignity 
is of the human individual whom our unions serve. 

& With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine traditions of our past, 
4g confident of meeting the challenge of the future, we proclaim this 
constitution. 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


This Federation shall be known as the American Federation of 
\ Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is established 
{ pursuant to and as a result of a merger agreement between the 
‘ 


American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It shall consist of such affiliates as shall conform 
to its constitution and the rules and regulations adopted thereunder. 
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CONSTITUTION—Continued 
ARTICLE Il 


Objects and Principles 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, hours and working 
conditions with due regard for the autonomy, integrity and juris- 
diction of affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending the benefits o1 
mutual assistance and collective bargaining to workers and to pro- 
mote the organization of the unorganized into unions of their own 
choosing for their mutual aid, protection and advancement, giving 
recognition to the principle that both craft and industrial unions 
are appropriate, equal and necessary as methods of union organi- 
zation. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions with this Federa- 
tion and to establish such unions; to form organizing committees 
and directly affiliated local unions and to secure their affiliation to 
appropriate national and international unions affiliated with or 
chartered by the Federation; to establish, assist and promote state 
and local central bodies composed of local unions of all affiliated 
organizations and directly affiliated local unions; to establish and 
assist trade departments composed of affiliated national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color, 
national origin or ancestry to share equally in the full benefits of 
union organization. 

5. To secure legislation which will safeguard and promote the 
principle of free collective bargaining, the rights of workers, farm- 
ers and consumers, and the security and welfare of all the people 
and to oppose legislation inimical to these objectives. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic institutions, to 
secure full recognition and enjoyment of the rights and liberties to 
which we are justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate the 
cherished traditions of our democracy. 

7. To give constructive aid in promoting the cause of peace and 
freedom in the world and to aid, assist and cooperate with free and 
democratic labor movements throughout the world. 


8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each affiliated union 
in the organization to the end that each affiliate shall respect the 
established bargaining relationships of every other affiliate and 
that each affiliate shall refrain from raiding the established bar- 
gaining relationship of any other affiliate and, at the same time, to 
encourage the elimination of conflicting and duplicating organiza- 
tions and jurisdictions through the process of voluntary agreement 
or voluntary merger in consultation with the appropriate officials 
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CONSTITUTION (Article I1)—Continued 


of the Federation, to preserve, subject to the foregoing, the organ- 
izing jurisdiction of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union made goods 
and union services through the use of the union label and other 
symbols; to promote the labor press and other means of furthering 
the education of the labor movement. 

10. To protect the labor movement from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining efforts of communist agencies 
and all others who are opposed to the basic principles of our democ- 
racy and free and democratic unionism. 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of the labor move- 
ment and to protect the autonomy of each affiliated national and 
international union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the labor movement 
from political control, to encourage workers to register and vote, 
to exercise their full rights and responsibilities of citizenship, and 
to perform their rightful part in the political life of the local, state 
and national communities. 


ARTICLE Il 
Affiliates 


Section 1. The Federation shall be composed of (1) affiliated 
national and international unions and organizing committees, (2) 
directly affiliated local unions (such as Local Trade Unions, Federal 
Labor Unions, and Local Industrial Unions) and national councils 
thereof, (3) state and local central bodies (such as State and Terri- 
torial Federations, City Central Labor Unions and Industrial Union 
Councils), and (4) trade and industrial departments. 


Sec. 2. Each national and international union and each federal 
labor union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution by reason of a charter or 
certificate of affiliation granted by that federation and each national 
and international union, organizing committee and local industrial 
union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution by reason of a charter or 
certificate of affiliation granted by that federation shall retain its 
charter or certificate, which shall become and be a charter or cer- 
tificate of this Federation and, by virtue of the same and as a re- 
sult of the merger between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be an affiliate of this 
Federation and subject to its rules and regulations. 

Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall retain and enjoy the same or- 
ganizing jurisdiction in this Federation which it had and enjoyed 
by reason of its prior affiliation with either the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In cases 
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CONSTITUTION (Article Il)—Continued 


of conflicting and duplicating jurisdictions involving such affiliates 
the President and the Executive Council of this Federation shall 
seek to eliminate such conflicts and duplications through the process 
of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger between the affiliates 
involved. 


Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of this Federation 
shall be maintained and preserved. Each such affiliate shall respect 
the established collective bargaining relationship of every other 
affiliate and no affiliate shall raid the established collective bargain- 
ing relationship of any other affiliate. When a complaint has been 
filed with the President by an affiliate alleging a violation of this 
section by another affiliate, that has not been settled under the pro- 
visions of the No-Raiding Agreement referred to in Article XVIII, 
the President shall endeavor, by consultation with the appropriate 
officers of both affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary agree- 
ment between such affiliates. In the event no such voluntary agree- 
ment is reached within a reasonable time the President shall re- 
port to the Executive Council with such recommendations as he 
may deem appropriate. Upon such report being submitted, the 
Executive Council shall consider the same, shall hear the appropri- 
ate officers of the affiliates involved, and shall make such decision 
as it believes to be necessary and proper to carry out the provisions 
of this section. In the event an affiliate shall fail to comply with 
such decision, the Executive Council shall submit the matter to the 
convention for such action as the convention may deem appropriate 
under the provisions of this constitution. 


Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of Labor and Local 
Central Bodies affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, and State and Local 
Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall 
become and be affiliates of this Federation and shall, as such, con- 
tinue to exist as state, territorial and local central bodies, each 
representing the respective federal labor unions or local industrial 
unions now affiliated to such central body and such local unions 
now affiliated to such central body as are affiliated with a national 
or international union or organizing committee affiliated with this 
Federation. Provided, however: That a merger of these state, 
territorial and local central bodies, heretofore affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, shall be effected within two years after the adoption 
of this constitution, through the process of negotiation and agree- 
ment under the guidance of the President of this Federation and 
its Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. Existing departments of the American Federation of 
Labor at the time of the adoption of this constitution shall continue 
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CONSTITUTION (Article I11)—Continued 


as trade departments of this Federation with the rights of and 
subject to the rules governing trade and industrial departments 
provided in Article XII. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power to issue char- 
ters or certificates of affiliation to organizations desiring to affiliate 
with this Federation. This power may be delegated to the Presi- 
dent. Subject to the provisions of Sections 2 and 3 of this Article, 
charters or certificates of affiliation shall not be issued to national 
or international unions, organizing committees, or directly affiliated 
local unions in conflict with the jurisdiction of affiliated national 
or international unions, except with the written consent of such 
unions, and shall be based upon a strict recognition that both craft 
and industrial unions are equal and necessary as methods of trade 
union organization, and that each affiliated national and interna- 
tional union is entitled to have its autonomy, integrity and juris- 
diction protected and preserved. 

Sec. 8. Except as otherwise provided in this constitution no na- 
tional or international union chartered by or affiliated with this 
Federation may be suspended from membership in the Federation 
except by a majority roll-call vote at the convention. No such 
national or international union shall have its charter or certificate 
of affiliation with the Federation revoked except by a two-thirds 
majority roll-call vote at the convention. 

Sec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or dominated by 
communists, fascists, or other totalitarians, or whose policies and 
activities are consistently directed toward the achievement of the 
program or purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist organiza- 
tion, or other totalitarian movement, shall be permitted as an affil- 
iate of this Federation or any of its state or local central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be encouraged to elim- 
inate conflicts and duplications in organization and jurisdictions 
through the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger 
in consultation with the appropriate officials of the Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 
Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme governing body 
of the Federation and, except as otherwise provided in this Consti- 
tution, its decisions shall be by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Federation shall be held 
every two years, beginning in 1955, at a time during the last four 
months of the year. The time and the place for holding the regular 
conventions shall be designated by the Executive Council which 
shall give at least 90 days’ notice of the time and place designated. 
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CONSTITUTION (Article IV)—Continued 


Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called by direction of a 
regular convention, by order of the Executive Council, or on re- 
quest of national and international unions representing a majority 
of the total membership of the Federation, as evidenced by the 
records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the last convention. 

(b) In the event a special convention has been called all affiliated 
organizations shall be given at least 30 days’ notice, together with 
a statement of the particular subject or subjects to be considered 
at such convention. 

(c) Representation to special conventions shall be on the same 
basis and subject to like qualifications and procedure governing 
regular conventions. 

(d) A special convention shall be clothed with like authority 
and power conferred upon regular conventions, its decisions shall 
be equally binding and it shall be governed by the same procedure 
applicable to regular conventions; however, such special conven- 
tions shall be limited solely to the subject or subjects specifically 
and definitely indicated in the call for such special convention. 

Sec. 4. Each national or international union and organizing 
committee shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated 
in the following scale: 

Less than 4,000 members. 1 delegate 
9 2 delegates 
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175,000. 

Each directly affiliated local union and each national trade and 
industrial department shall be entitled to one delegate. Each indus- 
trial union council and each state or local central body shall be en- 
titled to one delegate. Directly affiliated local unions, with the ap- 
proval of the President, may combine with other such unions within 
a reasonable distance to elect a single delegate to represent such 
unions. 

Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of the Federation shall 
be elected or otherwise designated by the affiliate at least 30 days 
prior to the convention, except in cases in which the convention 
of the affiliate meets within this 30-day period. The names of the 
delegates shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation immediately after their selection. 

Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or has been suspended 
or expelled by this Federation, the American Federation of Labor, 
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CONSTITUTION (Article [V)—Continued 


or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, or by any national or 
international union or organizing committee affiliated with this 
Federation shall, while under such penalty, be allowed representa- 
tion or recognition in the Federation, or in any subordinate body 
thereof, or in any national or international union or organizing com- 
mittee affiliated with this Federation, under the penalty of the sus- 
pension of the body violating this section. No affiliate which, at 
the opening date of the convention, is in arrears to the Federation 
for per capita tax or assessments for two months or more, shall be 
entitled to recognition or representation in the convention. 


Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to representation un- 
less such organization has applied for and obtained a certificate of 
affiliation at least one month prior to the convention, and no per- 
son shall be recognized as a delegate who is not a member in good 
standing of the organization he is selected to represent. 


Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and interna- 
tional union, organizing committee and directly affiliated local un- 
a ions for the purpose of selecting delegates and for roll-call votes 
_ at the convention shall be the average monthly number on which 

i 


"4 7) per capita tax is paid for the 24-month period prior to and includ- 
| ing the second month preceding the month of the opening date of 
i) the convention. Where affiliation has occurred during this 24- 
month period, the average shall be computed from the month of 
affiliation, and the number of members shall be deemed to be one 
; twenty-fourth of such average for each month for which per capita 
: f tax has been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare for the 
i use of the convention and submit to it a printed list showing the 
_ number of votes and the number of delegates to which each affiliate 
@ is entitled. 

Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consultation with the 
4 Executive Council, prior to the opening date of the convention 
and subject to the approval of the convention, such committees 
as are necessary to conduct the affairs of the convention. Such 
committees may meet before the opening date of the convention and 
shall proceed to consider all resolutions, appeals, reports, and con- 
stitutional amendments submitted to the convention, and shall re- 
port thereon to the convention. 


Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals to 
be considered by any convention of the Federation must be re- 
ceived by the Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters in Washington, 
; f D. C., 30 days immediately preceding the opening of the convention; 
I except in instances where such matters have been acted upon and 

i 


approved at a regular convention of a national or international 
union, or state central body, or national trade and industrial de- 
partment held during this 30-day period in which event such pro- 
posals shall be received up to the opening date of the convention. 
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CONSTITUTION (Article IV)—Continued 


(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals received 
or submitted after the time stipulated above or during the con- 
vention shall be referred to the Executive Council, and the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall refer all such proposal or proposals to the 
convention with the understanding that consideration of such pro- 
posal or proposals is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the 
convention. 

(c) Any or all proposals emanating from directly affiliated local 
unions shall be referred to the Executive Council for consideration 
and disposition. The Executive Council shall in turn advise the 
convention of the disposition made of such proposal or proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central bodies to receive 
consideration of a convention must first have received the ap- 
proval of the previous convention of the state central body involved. 
In the case of local central bodies any proposal or proposals to be 
considered must have first received the approval of such central 
labor body at a regularly constituted meeting of such organization. 

(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or appeal properly 
received for consideration by the convention, as soon as practical 
after receipt thereof, shall be classified by the President as to 
nature, contents and subject matter and referred by him to an ap- 
propriate committee, which committee shall make a report thereon 
to the convention prior to consideration of any such matter by the 
convention. He shall cause to be distributed copies of such resolu- 
tions, petitions, memorials or appeals to the delegates of the con- 
vention at the opening session thereof or as soon thereafter as 
practical, but before any such matters are considered by the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the opening of each reg- 
ular convention, the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each af- 
filiate with credential blanks in duplicate, which must be attested 
as required on the blanks. The duplicates shall be retained by the 
delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. Subject 
to the provisions of Section 5 of this Article, no credentials shall be 


accepted later than 20 days prior to the opening date of the con- 
vention. 


Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Execu- 
tive Council shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as 
the Credentials Committee for the convention. Appeals from its 
decisions may be made to the floor of the convention. The con- 
vention shall not be constituted for business until after the Cre- 
dentials Committee shall have examined and reported on credentials 
of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of 
the convention. 


Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Council who are not 
elected as delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention 
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CONSTITUTION (Article IV) —Continued 


with all the rights and privileges of elected delegates, but without 
vote. 

Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending conventions of the Fed- 
eration shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention the President shall 
take the chair and call the convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated at any convention 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by divisions or a show of hands, 
but a call of the roll may be demanded by 30 percent of the dele- 
gates present. Upon such roll-call each delegate representing af- 
filiated national or international unions, organizing committees and 
directly affiliated local unions shall be entitled to cast one vote for 
every member whom he represents. Each state and local central 
body and national trade and industrial department shall be en- 
titled to one vote. 

Sec. 18. The rules and order of business governing the preceding 
convention shall be enforced from the opening of any convention 
of the Federation until new rules have been adopted by action of 
the convention. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, any action taken by the 
convention shall take effect immediately upon adoption. 


: ARTICLE V 
| \ Officers 
4 Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President and a Secre- 


fl tary-Treasurer, who shall be the Executive Officers, and 27 Vice 
i . Presidents. 
. 
fj 


Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliated organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by the convention by major- 
ity vote. Such election shall take place on the last day of the con- 
vention, unless otherwise determined by the convention. In the 
N event that more than two candidates are nominated for any office 
and no one candidate receives a majority of the votes cast, all ex- 
cept the two candidates receiving the highest votes shall be elim- 
f inated from the list of candidates and a second vote taken, 

r Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention shall take office 

i immediately upon his election and shall serve until his successor 

d is elected at the next regular convention. 
| Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in the office of either the Pres- 

q ident or the Secretary-Treasurer by reason of death, resignation 
4 or otherwise, the remaining executive officer shall perform the 
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CONSTITUTION (Article V)—Continued 


duties of the vacant office until a successor is elected. It shall be 
the duty of such executive officer to issue, within ten days of the 
date of the vacancy, a call for a meeting of the Executive Council of 
this Federation, upon ten days’ notice, for the purpose of electing 
an executive officer to fill said vacancy for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a vacancy in the office of Vice President 
by reason of death, resignation or otherwise, the Executive Council 
shall have the power to fill the vacancy by majority vote of all its 
members for the period of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Federation shall be 
maintained by the Executive Officers at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue of their office, 
hold title to the real estate of the Federation as trustees for the 
Federation. 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation 
or either of them may retire after reaching age 65 years, and after 
having served 20 years. Time served as an officer of any organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Federation, or with the American Federation 
of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be in- 
cluded in determining length of service hereunder. In the event of 
retirement such officers shall have the title of President Emeritus, 
or Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus and shall render service to the 
Federation in an advisory and consultative status. They shall be 
compensated for such service by the Federation for life in an 
amount, payable weekly, equal to 75 percent of the annual salary 
paid to the corresponding Executive Officer of this Federation. 

Sec. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve either as an Ex- 
ecutive Officer or as a member of the Executive Council who is a 
member of the Communist Party, any fascist organization, or other 
totalitarian movement, or who consistently pursues policies and 
activities directed toward the achievement of the program or the 
purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist organization or other 
totalitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of the President 


Section 1. The President shall function as the chief executive 
officer of the Federation. He shall exercise supervision of the af- 
fairs of the Federation, sign all official documents and preside at 
regular and special conventions, and at meetings of the Executive 
Council, Executive Committee and General Board. He shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council at least three times each year 
and a meeting of the General Board at least once each year. 

Sec. 2. The President shall have authority to interpret the con- 
stitution between meetings of the Executive Council and his in- 
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CONSTITUTION (Article VI) —Continued 


terpretation shall be conclusive and in full force and effect unless 
reversed or changed by the Executive Council or a convention. 

Sec. 3. The President shall receive for his services a salary of 
$35,000 per annum payable weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, direction, suspension 
and removal of organizers, representatives, agents and employees 
of the Federation shall be under the direction of the President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of the administration 
of his office and of the affairs of the Federation to the convention 
through the report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE Vil 
Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the chief financial 
officer of the Federation and shall receive and collect all moneys due 
the Federation which moneys shall be paid out only on the approval , 
of the President. i 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in charge of and pre- 
serve all moneys, properties, securities and other evidences of in- 
vestment, books, documents, files and effects of the Federation 
which shall at all times be subject to the inspection of the President 
and Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the call for and act 
as secretary at conventions, and shall cause the proceedings of all 
conventions and all sessions of the Executive Council and General 
Board to be recorded. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each national and international 
union, organizing committee, each trade and industrial department, 
state and local central bodies and each directly affiliated local union, 
to furnish the Secretary-Treasurer a copy of all official reports 
issued by such affiliated organizations together with a statement 
of their membership in good standing and to furnish such addi- 
tional statistical data in their possession relating to the membership 
of such organizations as may be called for by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties in such amount as may be determined 
by the Executive Council and shall report to the biennial conven- 
tion of the Federation through the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and for his services he shall receive $33,000 per annum, pay- 
able weekly. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer shall print quarterly, as a sep- 
arate document, a financial statement of the Federation and for- 
ward a copy thereof to all affiliated national and international un- 
ions, organizing committees, directly affiliated local unions and 
state and local central bodies. 
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CONSTITUTION (Article VII)—Continued 


Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be required, from time 
to time, but no less than semi-annually, to provide for an audit of 
all books, accounts, records and financial transactions of the Fed- 
eration by an independent public accountant. Such audits shall 
be furnished to the Executive Council and a biennial audit shall be 
furnished to the Convention. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall, under the direction and 
instructions of the Executive Council, invest the surplus funds of 
the Federation in sound securities or deposit the same in a bank 
or banks. 


ARTICLE Vili 
Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the President, 
the Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be the governing body of 
this Federation between conventions. It is authorized and em- 
powered to take such action and render such decisions as may be 
necessary to carry out fully and adequately the decisions and in- 
structions of the conventions and to enforce the provisions con- 
tained in this constitution. Between conventions it shall have the 
power to direct the affairs of the Federation and to take such ac- 
tions and render such decisions as are necessary and appropriate 
to safeguard and promote the best interests of the Federation and 
its affiliated unions, including the organization of unorganized in- 
dustries by means most appropriate for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall meet upon the call of the 
President at least three times within each year at a time and place 
designated by the President. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to watch 
legislative measures directly affecting the interests of working 
people, and to initiate, wherever necessary, such legislative action 
as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare and present to the 
convention in printed form a statement of all matters of interest to 
the convention and of the activities of the Federation between con- 
ventions. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall have power to make rules 
to govern matters consistent with this constitution and shall re- 
port accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federation that it must 
be and remain free from any and all corrupt influences and from the 
undermining efforts of communist, fascist or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic principles of our democracy 
and of free and democratic trade unionism. The Executive Coun- 
cil, when requested to do so by the President or by any other mem- 
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CONSTITUTION (Article VIII)—Continued 


ber of the Executive Council, shall have the power to conduct 
an investigation, directly or through an appropriate standing or 
special committee appointed by the President, of any situation in 
which there is reason to believe that any affiliate is dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced in the conduct of its affairs by 
any corrupt influence, or that the policies or activities of any af- 
filiate are consistently directed toward the advocacy, support, ad- 
vancement or achievement of the program or of the purposes of the 
Communist Party, any fascist organization or other totalitarian 
movement. Upon the completion of such an investigation, includ- 
ing a hearing if requested, the Executive Council shal) have the au- 
thority to make recommendations or give directions to the affiliate 
involved and shall have the further authority, upon a two-thirds 
vote, to suspend any affiliate found guilty of a violation of this 
section. Any action of the Executive Council under this section 
may be appealed to the convention, provided, however, that such 
action shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full force 
and effect pending any appeal. 


Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, the 
Executive Council shall use every possible means to assist affiliated 
unions in the organization of the unorganized and to organize new 
national and international unions, organizing committees, and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions. 


Until such time as it is feasible to form a new national or inter- 
national union composed of directly affiliated local unions or to af- 
filiate such unions with an existing affiliated national or interna- 
tional union within whose jurisdiction they might properly come, 
the Executive Council may group such directly affiliated local un- 
ions, in a particular craft or industry, into national councils or 
organizing committees which shall be under the direct supervision 
and control of the Executive Council and the President. 


Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this Article the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall recognize that both craft and industrial unions 
are appropriate, equal and necessary as methods of trade union 
organization and that all workers whatever their race, color, creed 
or national origin are entitled to share in the full benefits of trade 
union organization. 

Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the Executive Council 
= A grape a quorum for the transaction of the business of the 

ouncil. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the power to file 
charges and conduct hearings on such charges against any Execu- 
tive Officer of the Federation or other member of the Executive 
Council on the ground that such person is guilty of malfeasance or 
maladministration, and to make a report to the convention recom- 
mending appropriate action. The Executive Council must serve 
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CONSTITUTION (Article VIII) —Continued 


such officer with a copy of the written charges a reasonable time 
before the hearing. 


Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the further power to 
refuse to seat or to remove from office any member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, or to remove from office any officer, who is found 
by the Council, by a two-thirds vote after notice and hearing, to be 
ineligible to serve under the provisions of Article V, Section 10. 
Any action of the Executive Council under this section may be 
appealed to the convention, provided, however, that such action 
shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full force and 
effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate has been suspended 
from membership in the Federation by the convention, or by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Council in the cases set forth in Section 
7 of this Article, and in which it is shown that the cause for such 
suspension no longer exists, the Executive Council shall have the 
power, upon a two-thirds vote, to terminate such suspension. 


Sec. 14. No affiliated national or international union or organ- 
izing committee shall be permitted to change its title or name with- 
out first having obtained the consent and approval of the Executive 
Council or the convention. 


Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall be authorized to reimburse 
members of the Council for necessary expenses in performing their 


duties for the Federation. 


ARTICLE IX 
Executive Committee 


There shall be an Executive Committee which shall consist of 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer and six Vice Presidents 
to be selected by the Executive Council. The Executive Committee 
shall meet every two months and shall advise and consult with the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer on policy matters. 


ARTICLE X 
General Board 

Section 1. The General Board of the Federation shall consist of 
all of the members of the Executive Council of the Federation and 
the president or other principal officer of each of the affiliated na- 
tional or international unions and of each trade and industrial de- 
partment. 

Sec. 2. The General Board shall meet upon the call of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation, but such meeting shall be called at least 
once each year. 
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CONSTITUTION (Article X)—Continued 


Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all policy questions re- 
ferred to it by the Executive Officers or by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 4. Questions coming before the General Board shall be de- 
cided in accordance with the applicable provisions of Section 17 of 
Article IV of this Constitution with the president or other principal 
officer of each affiliated national or international union casting the 
vote of such union and with the president or other principal officer 
of each Department casting the one vote of such department. The 
number of members of each national or international union on a 
roll-call vote of the General Board shall be deemed to be the num- 
ber of members represented at the last preceding convention ex- 
cept in the case where affiliation has occurred subsequent to such 
convention or within a 24-month period prior to and including the 
second month preceding such convention. In such cases the num- 
ber of members of such affiliate shall be deemed to be one twenty- 
fourth of the average membership for which per capita tax was 
paid for each month, prior to the meeting of the Generali Board, 
for which such tax was paid. 


ARTICLE XI 


Department of Organization 

Section 1. The organizing work of this Federation as set forth 
in Article VIII, Section 8, shall be conducted by the Department 
of Organization under the general supervision of the President. 
The Department of Organization shall be provided the staff and re- 
sources necessary to conduct such activities, 

Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall be headed by a 
Director of Organization who shall be appointed by the President 
after consultation with the Executive Committee, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XII 
Trade and Industrial Departments 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments shall be sub- 
ordinate to the Federation and shall consist of the following: Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department; Metal Trades Depart- 
ment; Union Label and Service Trades Department; Maritime 
Trades Department; Railway Employees Department; and a de- 
partment of industrial organizations to be known as Industrial Un- 
ion Department, and such other departments as may be established 
by the Executive Council or the convention. Each department is 
to manage and finance its own affairs and may establish local coun- 
cils or railway system federations of departments. Affiliation to 
the departments in the Federation shall be open to all appropriate 
affiliated national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees. 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XII)—Continued 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in any department, in- 
ternational unions and organizing committees eligible to join it 
must first be and remain in affiliation to the Federation. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in local councils or rail- 
way system federations of Departments, local unions are required 
to be part of affiliated national and international unions and or- 
ganizing committees affiliated to departments or to be directly af- 
filiated to the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure of each depart- 
ment are to conform to and be administered in the same manner 
as the laws and procedure governing the Federation. No depart- 
ment, local council or railway system federation of the same shall 
enact laws, rules or regulations in conflict with the laws and pro- 
cedure of the Federation, and in the event of change of laws, rules, 
regulations and procedures of the latter, departments, local coun- 
cils and railway system federations are to change their laws, rules, 
and regulations to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered an official method 
of the Federation for transacting the portion of its business in- 
dicated by the name of the department, in consequence of which af- 
filiated and eligible organizations should be part of their respective 
departments and should comply with the actions and decisions of 
such departments, subject to appeal therefrom to the Executive 
Council and the conventions of the Federation. An organization 
affiliated with one or more departments shall pay per capita tax to 
each such department upon the number of members whose occupa- 
tion comes under such department. 

Sec. 6. The officers of the various departments shall submit a 
quarterly report to the Executive Council of the Federation of the 
work done by their department and its general conditions. 

Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Executive Council of the 
Federation, there shall be present, during some period of the Coun- 
cil meeting, the executive officer or officers of each department, 
to take up with the Council matters that may be of mutual interest. 

Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall have their head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and in the headquarters of the Fed- 
eration unless permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE Xi 
Committees and Staff Departments 


Section 1. The President of the Federation shall appoint the 
following standing committees and such other committees as may 
from time to time be necessary. The President with the approval 
of the Executive Council may combine standing committees. The 
committees, under the direction of the President, and subject to the 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XIII1)—Continued 


authority of the Executive Council and the Convention, shall carry 
out their functions as described herein: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


The Committee on Legislation shall undertake to carry out the 
policies and programs of the Federation in the Congress and in 
the legislatures of state and local governments; 


The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested with the duty 
and responsibility to assist the Executive Council to bring 
about at the earliest possible date the effective implementation 
of the principle stated in this constitution of non-discrimination 
in accordance with the provisions of this constitution; 


The Committee on Political Education shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in meet- 
ing the need for sound political education and in bringing about 
the effective implementation of the objectives stated in this 
constitution of encouraging workers to register and vote, to 
exercise their full rights and responsibilities of citizenship and 
to perform their rightful part in the political life of the city, 
state, and national communities; 

The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in carry- 
ing out the constitutional determination of the Federation to 
keep the Federation free from any taint of corruption or com- 
munism, in accordance with the provisions of this constitution; 
The Committee on International Affairs shall be concerned with 
international developments facing our nation and the Federa- 
tion’s relationships with the international trade union move- 
ment; 

The Committee on Education shall promote the widest possible 
understanding among union members of the aims of the Fed- 
eration, shall assist affiliated unions in developing their own 
educational programs and shall implement the Federation’s 
interest in providing the nation with the highest standard of 
education at all levels; 

The Committee on Social Security shall have the responsibility 
of providing guidance and information in the fields of social 
insurance and welfare; 

The Committee on Economic Policy shall undertake to recom- 
mend programs and policies toward the end of promoting pros- 
perity, full employment and full utilization of our resources; 
The Committee on Community Services shall stimulate the 
active participation by members and affiliated unions in the 
affairs of their communities and the development of sound re- 
lationships with social agencies in such communities; 

The Committee on Housing shall advise on all matters relating 
to housing programs and policies; 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XIII)—Continued 


(k) The Committee on Research shall have the responsibility of 
reviewing and appraising the research activities of the Federa- 
tion to the end that adequate research facilities are available to 
the Federation; 

(1) The Committee on Public Relations shall review and appraise 
the needs of the Federation in keeping the general public 
informed of the goals and policies of the Federation, the extent 
to which these needs are being met and shall make recom- 
mendations in this field; 

(m) The Committee on Safety and Occupational Health shall be 
vested with the responsibility of recommending and promoting 
ways in which the work places of our nation can be made safe 
and healthful; 

(n) The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall keep all affiliates 
informed of the rights and benefits available to veterans under 
federal and state laws and shall propose measures to protect 
such rights and benefits; 

(o) All other committees shall have the function vested in them by 
the President, the Executive Council, or the convention, con- 
sistent with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established where appropriate 
under the direction of the President to function in the fields of 
activity described above and in such other fields as may be deter- 
mined by the President, the Executive Council or the convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments shall have ade- 
quate staff which shall be under the general direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation. 


ARTICLE XIV 
State and Local Central Bodies 


Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the Federation may be 
established upon a city, state or other regional basis as may be 
deemed advisable by the Executive Council and shall be composed 
exclusively of locals of national and international unions and 
organizing committees affiliated with the Federation, directly affili- 
ated local unions, local central bodies within the geographical limits 
of state and regional bodies, and such other subordinate bodies as 
the Executive Council may determine are eligible for affiliation. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all national and international unions 
and organizing committees affiliated with the Federation to instruct 
their local unions to join affiliated central labor bodies in their 
vicinity where such exist. Similar instructions shall be given by 
the Federation to all local unions affiliated directly to it. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue rules 
governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and property of 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XIV)—Continued 


central labor bodies and providing procedures for the discipline, 
including suspension and expulsion, of such bodies or their officers. 
Such rules shall define the powers of the President, or his designee, 
with respect to disciplinary action against central labor bodies, or 
their officers. They shall provide for notice and hearing in all cases 
in which such action is taken, but shall permit emergency action 
(including the authority to suspend officers and establish a trustee- 
ship over such central bodies and their property) prior to hearing 
where in the opinion of the President the interests of the Federation 
so require. The rules shall further provide for appeals to the Ex- 
ecutive Council and to the convention, but shall provide that deci- 
sions appealed from shall remain in full force and effect pending any 
appeal. 

Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the 
charter of any state or local central body, all funds and property of 
any character shall revert to the Federation to be held in trust until 
such time that the suspended or defunct organization may be reor- 
ganized and be able to confine its activities and actions to conform 
with the constitution and laws of this Federation. It shall be the 
duty of the officers of a state or local central body which has been 
dissolved or whose charter has been suspended or revoked, or which 
has been placed under trusteeship under Section 3 of this Section, 
to deliver all funds and property to the President of the Federa- 
tion or his designated representative. In the event of a failure or 
refusal to so deliver such funds and property, all expenses incurred 
by the Federation in recovering such funds and property shall be a 
lawful charge upon the funds and property involved and, on recov- 
ery thereof, the Federation shall reimburse itself from the funds 
and property recovered. 

Sec. 5. Merger of existing state and local central bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations shall be accomplished as provided in Article ITI, Section 
5. Pending such merger state and local central bodies of both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations shall be permitted to continue to exist as state and local 
central bodies representing the respective local unions or organiza- 
tions now affiliated to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the Federation, Organizing 
Committees and National Councils 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, the 
Federation is authorized to issue charters and certificates of affilia- 
tion to organizing committees and directly affiliated local unions. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue rules 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XV)—Continued 


governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and property of 
organizing committees, national councils, and directly affiliated local 
unions, and governing the suspension, expulsion and termination of 
such organizations. Such rules shall define the powers of the Presi- 
dent, or his designee, with respect to disciplinary action against 
such organizations, or their officers. They shall provide for notice 
and hearing in all cases in which such action is taken with respect 
to directly affiliated local unions, but shall permit emergency action 
(including the authority to suspend officers and establish a trustee- 
ship over such local unions and their property) prior to hearing 
where in the opinion of the President the interests of the Federa- 
tion so require. The rules shall further provide for appeals to the 
Executive Council and to the convention, but shall provide that 
decisions appealed from shall remain in full force and effect pending 
any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the charter of 
any such organizations, all funds and property of any character 
shall revert to the Federation, which shall to the extent appropriate 
hold such funds and property in trust until such time that the sus- 
pended or defunct organization may be reorganized and be able to 
confine its activities and actions to conform with the constitution 
and laws of this Federation. It shall be the duty of the officers of 
any such organization which has been dissolved or whose charter 
has been suspended or revoked to deliver all funds and property to 
the President of the Federation or his designated representative. In 
the event of a failure or refusal to so deliver such funds and prop- 
erty, all expenses incurred by the Federation in recovering such 
funds and property shall be a lawful charge upon the funds and 
property involved and, on recovery thereof, the Federation shall 
reimburse itself from the funds and property recovered. 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to combine 
directly affiliated local unions in related fields into national or inter- 
national unions, organizing committees or national councils when 
such action appears to be appropriate. Any local union directly 
affiliated to the Federation or a group of such local unions may 
request the Executive Council to authorize such combination. 


When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into an organiz- 
ing committee they shall become locals of the organizing commit- 
tee. The organizing committee shall have the same status as a 
national or international union under this constitution except that it 
shall be under the direct supervision and control of this Federation, 
as provided herein. 

When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into a national 
council they shall remain local unions directly affiliated with this 
Federation. 

Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Federation by local unions 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XV)—Continued 


directly affiliated to it shall be determined by the Executive Council 
but shall not be less than eighty cents per month. 

Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions and Local Indus- 
trial Unions which are affiliated with this Federation pursuant to 
Article III, Section 2, of this constitution shall be for all purposes 
local unions directly affiliated to the Federation under this and all 
other sections of the constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions of the American Federation of Labor, created under its con- 
stitution, shall be continued as a defense fund for local unions 
directly affiliated with this Federation, subject to the rules provided 
for in Section 2 of this Article and subject to such provisions con- 
cerning contributions by and the eligibility of Local Industrial 
Unions formerly affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions as may be determined by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XVI 
Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid upon the full paid up 
membership of each affiliated national or international union, organ- 
izing committee and directly affiliated local union. 

Sec. 2. Each national or international union and organizing com- 
mittee shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each month, for 
the preceding month, a per capita tax of 4 cents per member per 
month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated local union shall pay on or before 
the fifteenth day of each month, for the preceding month, a per 
capita tax of not less than 80 cents per member per month, as pro- 
vided for in the rules governing the organization and activities of 
such directly affiliated local unions. Each directly affiliated local 
union shall also pay to the Federation a portion, to be fixed by the 
Executive Council, of the initiation fee received by such union from 
its members, but such payment to the Federation shall in no case be 
less than $1.00 per member. 

Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from assessments when 
and as ordered by a majority vote of a convention. The Executive 
Council may also declare an assessment of not to exceed 4 cents per 
member per month on all affiliated unions for a period not to exceed 
six months in any one year when the interests of the Federation 
require and when funds available from per capita tax are insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the Federation. 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization which does not pay its per 
capita tax on or before the fifteenth of each month, and assessment 
or assessments when due and payable, shall be notified of that fact 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. Any affiliated 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XVI)—Continued 


organization three months in arrears in payment of per capita tax 
or assessments automatically becomes suspended from membership 
in the Federation and can be reinstated only after such arrearages 
are paid in full. -* 

Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of affilia- es 
tion, shall pay to the Federation the sum of $15.00. 

Sec. 7. Each state and local central body affiliated with the Fed- 
eration shall pay to the Federation an annual fee of $20.00. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate any national or 
international union, organizing committee and directly affiliated 
local union from the payment of per capita tax or assessments due 
to the Federation for any month upon a proper showing that, in the 
opinion of the Executive Council, good cause therefor exists. Exon- 
erated members shall be regarded, for the purposes of this consti- 
tution, as paid up members for the period of exoneration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Amendments 


This constitution can be amended or altered only by the conven- 
tion, by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, either by a 
show of hands, or, if a roll-call is properly demanded as provided in 
this constitution, by such roll-call. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Existing Agreements 


Section 1. The agreement for the merger of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as 
approved by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the conventions of both federations is incorporated 
herein and made a part of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be preserved 
and, with the consent of the signatories, shall be extended for a 
period of two years from its present expiration date and amended 
to make it effective as between all unions signatory to it irrespective 
of their former affiliation. The CIO Organizational Disputes Agree- 
ment shall be maintained in force for its term as between the unions 
which have adhered to it. The AFL Internal Disputes Plan shall ‘ 
be maintained in force for its term with respect to the unions which 
have adhered to it. A Joint Committee shall be established by the 
Executive Council to formulate the means for incorporating these ‘ 
three agreements into a combined no-raiding and organizational and 
jurisdictional disputes agreement which can be effective as between 
all of the unions becoming signatory to it irrespective of their for- 
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CONSTITUTION (Article XVII1)—Continued 


mer affiliation and for the purpose of extending, by voluntary agree- 
ment, such provisions to all affiliates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Initial Convention 


Section 1. The provisions of this constitution shall govern the 
initial convention of the Federation except as otherwise provided in 
this Article. 

Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, and the time and 
place determined, by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the conventions of the two federations, 

Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall act as the 
credentials committee for the initial convention and shall be em- 
powered to accredit as delegates to such convention all of the dele- 
gates who have been duly accredited to the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which approved this constitution. Where the total number 
of such delegates of any affiliated organization is less than the num- 
ber of delegates to which such organization is entitled under Article 
IV, Section 4, the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall be empow- 
ered to accredit additional delegates from such organization up to 
such number. 

Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and international 
unions, organizing committees and directly affiliated local unions 
shall each be entitled to a total number of votes based upon the 
membership represented by such delegation at the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial- 
Organizations approving this constitution. State and local central 
bodies and national departments shall each be represented by one 
delegate and shall each be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall report to the 
convention, designate temporary officers for the convention, appoint 
all convention committees, and take such other action with respect 
to the conduct of the convention as may become necessary by virtue 
of the fact that it is an initial convention. 


ARTICLE XX 
Effective Date 


This constitution and the Merger Agreement between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions shall become effective upon approval by the separate conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and shall govern the affairs of the Federa- 
tion beginning with the first convention of the Federation. 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE MERGER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Agreement to Merge. 


The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations agree to create a single trade union center in 
America, through the process of merger which will preserve the 
integrity of each affiliated national and international union. They 
further agree upon the following principles and procedures to 
accomplish this end. 


2. Principles of Merger. 


(a) It is recognized, as a fundamental basis for the merger of the 
AFL and CIO, that each national and international union, federal 
labor union, local industrial union and organizing committee (here- 
after referred to as affiliated union) holding a charter or certificate 
of affiliation granted by either federation shall retain its charter or 
certificate and become, by virtue of the merger, an affiliate of the 


merged federation. 

(b) It is further recognized and agreed that the integrity of each 
affiliated union in the merged federation shall be maintained and 
preserved. In order to effectuate this principle, the Constitution of 
the merged federation shall contain a constitutional declaration for 
respect by each affiliate of the established bargaining relationship 
of every other affiliate and against raiding by any affiliate of the 
established collective bargaining relationship of any other affiliate. 
The merged federation shall provide appropriate machinery to 
implement this constitutional declaration. 

(c) The parties further agree that, subject to the foregoing, each 
affiliated union shall have the same organizing jurisdiction in the 
merged federation as it had in its respective prior organization. 

(d) The parties recognize that the above provisions may result 
in conflicting and duplicating organizations and jurisdictions. Where 
such is the case, affiliates of the merged federation will be encour- 
aged to eliminate conflicts and duplications through the process of 
agreement, merger, or other means, by voluntary agreement in 
consultation with the appropriate officials of the merged federation. 

(e) The merged federation shall be based upon a constitutional 
recognition that both craft and industrial unions are appropriate, 
equal and necessary as methods of trade union organization. 


(f) The merged federation shall constitutionally recognize the 
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MERGER AGREEMENT—C ontinued 


right of all workers, without regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin to share in the full benefits of trade union organization in 
the merged federation. The merged federation shall establish 
appropriate internal machinery to bring about, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, the effective implementation of this principle of non- 
discrimination. 

(g) The merged federation shall constitutionally affirm its deter- 
mination to protect the American trade union movement from any 
and all corrupt influence and from the undermining efforts of com- 
munist agencies and all others who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and democratic trade unionism. 


The merged federation shall establish appropriate internal ma- 
chinery with authority effectively to implement this constitutional 
determination to keep the merged federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism. 


3. Government and Structure of the Merged Federation. 


(a) There shall be established within the merged federation a 
Department to be known as the Council of Industrial Organizations. 
Such Department shall have the status of, and, in general, be com- 
parable to, the existing Departments of the American Federation of 
Labor, which Departments shall be continued within the merged 
federation. This Department shall be open to all industrial unions 
within the merged federation. All other Departments in the merged 
federation shall be open to all appropriate unions. 


(b) The executive officers of the merged federation shall be a 
President and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be elected at the 
regular conventions of the merged federation. ‘initially, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected from the unions now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


(c) The Department of Organization of the merged federation 
shall be headed by a Director of Organization who shall be appointed 
by the President, after consultation with the Executive Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council, 


Initially, the Director of Organization shall be selected from a 
union now affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The Department of Organization shall be provided the staff and 
resources necessary to conduct organizational activities in coopera- 
tion with the various affiliated unions, in the common effort to 
organize the unorganized into collective bargaining units which 
experience has shown to be the most effective and appropriate for 
the protection of such workers. 


(d) The Convention of the merged federation shall be its supreme 
governing body. The convention shall meet regularly every two 
years. The delegates of affiliated unions to such convention shall 
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MERGER AGREEMENT—Continued 


vote the per capita membership of the unions which they represent. 
State and local central bodies shall be entitled to one vote each at 
conventions. 


(e) In addition to the officers set forth in paragraph (b), there 
shall be twenty-seven Vice Presidents, to be elected at the regular 
conventions of the merged federation. The Vice Presidents shall, 
with the executive officers, constitute the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council shall meet not less than three times each year. 
It shall be authorized and empowered to take such action and ren- 
der such decisions as will be necessary to carry out fully and ade- 
quately the decisions and instructions of the conventions and 
between conventions shall have the power to direct the affairs of 
the federation and to take such actions and render such decisions 
as are necessary and appropriate to safeguard and promote the best 
interests of the federation and its affiliated unions, including the 
organization of unorganized industries by means most appropriate 
for that purpose. At the first convention of the merged federation, 
seventeen of the Vice Presidents shall be elected from unions now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and ten shall be 
elected from unions now affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


(f) There shall be an Executive Committee which shall consist 
of the Executive Officers and six of the Vice Presidents to be selected 
by the Executive Council. The Executive Committee shall meet 
bi-monthly and shall advise and consult with the executive officers 
on policy matters. Initially, three of the Vice Presidents constitut- 
ing the Executive Committee shall be selected from unions now 
affiliated with the AFL and three of the Vice Presidents shall be 
selected from unions now affiliated with the CIO. 


(g) There shall be a body known as the General Board which 
shall consist of the members of the Executive Council and the Presi- 
dent or other principal officer of each of the national or international 
unions affiliated with the merged federation. The General Board 
shall meet at least once each year and shall decide all policy ques- 
tions referred to it by the executive officers, and the Executive 
Council. The rules of the convention as to voting shall govern the 
General Board. 


(h) The constitution of the merged federation shall provide for 
standing committees of the federation in appropriate fields of action. 
These committees shall have appropriate staffs and due recognition 
shall be given to unions now affiliated with the AFL and the CIO in 
determining the chairmanships of, and in staffing, such committees. 


(i) The constitution shall provide for state and local central 
bodies of the merged federation. In addition, the constitution shall 
permit the Council of Industrial Organizations to maintain sub- 
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MERGER AGREEMENT—Continued 


ordinate councils, as now provided for departments of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Existing state and local bodies of the 
AFL and CIO shall be merged as provided for in paragraph 6(g) 
of this Agreement. 


4. Finances. 


(a) The merged federation shall succeed to all the assets of the 
American Federation of Labor and shall assume all of its liabilities 
and contractual obligations. The merged federation shall succeed 
to that part of the net assets of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations which bears the same relationship to the membership of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (as measured by per capita 
tax paid as of the date of the 1954 Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions Convention) as the net assets of the American Federation of 
Labor as of the date of merger bear to the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor (similarly measured as of the date 
of the 1954 American Federation of Labor Convention). The Coun- 
cil of Industrial Organizations to be established within the merged 
federation shall succeed to the balance of the assets of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, after all of its liabilities, both accrued 
and potential, have been provided for. The term assets shall include 
real estate held in trust for the respective federations. 


(b) The per capita tax payable to the merged federation by 
national, international unions and organizing committees shall be 
4 cents per member per month. The per capita tax of federal labor 
unions and local industrial unions shall be not less than 80 cents 
per member per month. The Council of Industrial Organizations, 
acting as a department of the merged federation, shall establish its 
own per capita tax, as shall all other departments of the merged 
federation. 


5. Existing Agreements. 


The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be preserved and, 
with the consent of the signatories, shall be extended for a period 
of two years from its present expiration date and amended to make 
it effective as between all unions signatory to it irrespective of 
their former affiliation. 

The CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement shall be maintained 
in force as between the unions which have adhered to it. The AFL 
Internal Disputes Plan shall be maintained in force with respect 
to the unions which have adhered to it. A Joint Committee shall 
be established to formulate the means for incorporating these three 
agreements into a combined no-raiding and organizational and 
jurisdictional disputes agreement which can be effective as between 
all of the unions becoming signatory to it irrespective of their for- 
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MERGER AGREEMENT—Continued 


mer affiliation and for the purpose of extending, by voluntary 
agreement, such provisions to all affiliates of the merged federation. 


6. Method of Merger. 


The merger shall be effected by the following procedure: 


(a) This agreement shall be submitted for approval to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(b) Upon approval by them, a proposed constitution for the 
merged federation, reflecting the provisions of the merger agree- 
ment and containing such other necessary and appropriate pro- 
visions as may be agreed to, shall be drafted by the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee. The proposed constitution of the merged fed- 
eration shall, consistent with the merger agreement, preserve the 
essential features of the present AFL and CIO constitutions and 
the basic rights and obligations of the affiliates of both federations. 

(c) The proposed Constitution shall be submitted for approval 
to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(d) Upon approval by them, this Agreement and the proposed 
Constitution, and such other agreements as are necessary to ac- 
complish the merger shall be submitted to separate conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

(e) Upon approval by the separate conventions of the two fed- 
erations of the Merger Agreement and the proposed Constitution 
of the merged federation, a joint convention shall be held. Such 
joint convention shall constitute the first regular biennial conven- 
tion of the merged federation. 

(f) Initially, the headquarters and field staff of the AFL and 
the CIO shall be retained as the staff of the merged federation. 
A special committee shall be established of the present executive 
officers of the AFL and the CIO which shall, in conjunction with 
the executive officers of the merged federation, make just, fair and 
equitable provision for the integration of the staffs of the AFL 
and the CIO into a single staff for the merged federation. 


(g) Merger of existing state and local central bodies of the AFL 
and CIO shall be accomplished within two years after the date of 
the merger of the two national federations by the process of 
negotiation and agreement under the guidance of the officers of the 
merged federation. Pending the conclusion of such agreements 
state and local central bodies of both the AFL and CIO shall be 
permitted to continue to exist as state and local central bodies rep- 


resenting the respective local unions now affiliated to such central 
bodies. 
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IMPLEMENTATION AGREEMENT 


Made this 30th day of November, 1955, by and between the 
American Federation of Labor, sometimes referred to hereinafter 
as the AFL, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, some- 
times referred to hereinafter as the CIO. 

WHEREAS, the AFL and the CIO, by their duly constituted 
executive bodies, have concluded an agreement entitled “Agreement 
for the Merger of the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations” to combine and continue both 
organizations into a single organization, the “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations” (sometimes 
referred to hereinafter as the AFL-CIO), and 

WHEREAS, the executive bodies of the AFL and the CIO have 
approved a proposed constitution for such combined organization, 
and 

WHEREAS, the agreement to combine and the proposed consti- 
tution will be submitted for approval to the forthcoming constitu- 
tional conventions of the AFL and of the CIO, and 


WHEREAS, the combination of the AFL and the CIO into the 
AFL-CIO will become effective, in accordance with the agreement 
to combine and the proposed constitution of the AFL-CIO, on the 
effective date of the approval of such agreement and such constitu- 
tion by the separate conventions of the AFL and of the CIO, and 


WHEREAS, the duly constituted executive bodies of the AFL 
and the CIO have authorized the undersigned Officers of the respec- 
tive organizations to enter into this agreement to implement the 
combination of the AFL and the CIO, 


NOW, THEREFORE, the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations do hereby agree as follows: 

1. The AFL-CIO shall be deemed, for all purposes, to be a com- 
bination and continuation of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Neither of such 
organizations shall be deemed, for any purpose, to be dissolved, 
terminated or discontinued, but upon the effective date of the com- 
bination they shall be combined and continued as a single organi- 
zation, the AFL-CIO, to be governed by the constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, which shall be an amendment to and substitute for the 
present separate constitutions of the AFL and the CIO. 


2. Immediately prior to the effective date of the combination of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the CIO shall, in accordance with paragraph 4(a) 
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IMPLEMENTATION AGREEMENT—Continued 


of the “Agreement for the Merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations” transfer 
to an appropriate account or other depository, for the benefit of, 
and to be the sole property of, the Industrial Union Department 
of the AFL-CIO, a sum in cash or securities estimated to be equal 
to the difference between the value of the net assets of the CIO 
and $1,238,536.00. Any errors in this estimate of the amounts due 
to the AFL-CIO and to the Industrial Union Department under the 
said Paragraph 4(a) shall be corrected subsequently by an appro- 
priate adjustment between the AFL-CIO and the Industrial Union 
Department. 


3. On the effective date of the combination, all the property, real 
and personal and mixed and all right, title and interest, either legal 
or equitable, in any monies, funds or property, tangible and intangi- 
ble, of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and their respective separate names, 
trademarks, and emblems, and all debts due to each of them, and 
all the rights, privileges and powers and every other interest of 
each of them, of whatever nature, except for the sum transferred 
to the Industrial Union Department as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Agreement, shall by virtue of the combination of the AFL and 
the CIO, be transferred to and vested in the AFL-CIO and all such 
rights and properties shall thereafter be as effectually the property 
of the AFL-CIO as they were of the AFL and the CIO. Title to 
any property, real, personal or mixed, legally or beneficially vested 
by deed or otherwise in the AFL or the CIO, shall not be in any 
way impaired by reason of the combination but shall in all respects 
be vested in the combined organization by virtue of the combina- 
tion. The AFL-CIO shall, on and after the effective date of the 
combination, be responsible, by virtue of the combination, for all 
the debts, liabilities and obligations of the AFL and the CIO, and 
all such debts, liabilities and obligations shall from that time forth 
attach to the combined organization and may be enforced against 
it to the same extent as if the said debts, liabilities, and obligations 
were incurred or otherwise contracted by it. 


4. The present executive officers, the present members of the 
Executive Council of the AFL and any trustee holding property for 
the AFL, and the present executive officers, the present members 
of the Executive Board of the CIO and any trustee holding property 
for the CIO shall be empowered to and shall from time to time 
after the effective date of the combination, execute and deliver or 
cause to be executed and delivered, upon request of the combined 
organization, all such deeds, authorizations, or other instruments 
as the combined organization may deem necessary or desirable in 
order to confirm the right and title of the combined organization 
to the property, rights and privileges referred to in paragraph 3 
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IMPLEMENTATION AGREEMENT—Continued 


ad above, and shall take such further and other action as may be 
os J requested by the combined organization for such purposes. 


sg 5. In accordance with the provisions of Article III of the proposed 
constitution of the AFL-CIO, each national and international union 
i and each Federal Labor and Local Trade Union and each State and 
Territorial Federation of Labor and Local Central Body affiliated 
with the AFL, and each department of the AFL and each national 
and international union, organizing committee and Local Industrial 
Union, and each State and Local Industrial Union Council affiliated 
with the CIO, and the Industrial Union Department provided for 
in Article XII of the constitution of the AFL-CIO, shall, on the 
effective date of the combination of the AFL and the CIO, and by 
virtue of such combination, be an affiliate of the AFL-CIO unless, 
in the case of a national or international union, it expressly disaffil- 
iates therefrom. 


6. The combination of the AFL and the CIO into the AFL-CIO 
shall not affect, interrupt or change in any way the continuing 
status, or the rights or duties with respect to third persons, of any 
organization affiliated with the AFL or the CIO, or any of their 
subordinate or affiliated bodies, whether such organization be a 
national or international union, organizing committee, national coun- 
cil, federal labor or local trade union, local industrial union, state or 
territorial federation, city central labor union, state or local indus- 
trial union council, or trade and industrial department, and, further, 
shall not impair the status of such organizations, or any of their 
subordinate or affiliated bodies, in any pending action or proceed- 
} ings, or any right, title or interest in any property or arising from 
any deeds, bonds, mortgages, leases or contracts of any kind, or the 
continuity thereof; and, further, shall not impair any federal, state 
or territorial certification or any rights or obligations of such 
| organizations, or any of their subordinate or affiliated bodies, 
under their existing collective bargaining agreements or checkoff 
authorizations. 
7. The combination of the AFL and the CIO is not intended to 
q affect any presently existing collective bargaining agreement or 
i any federal, state or territorial certification of the AFL or the CIO, 
but all rights, privileges, duties and responsibilities vested in either 
| the AFL or the CIO pursuant to such contracts or certifications 
are intended to be vested in the AFL-CIO by virtue of the com- 
bination. 
8. The combination of the AFL and the CIO is not intended, nor 
shall it be deemed, in itself to terminate the employment of any 
employee of either the AFL or the CIO. All employees of the AFL 
and the CIO initially shall, upon the effective date of the combi- 
nation, and by virtue thereof, be deemed to be employees of the 
AFL-CIO without interruption of their employment status. 
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IMPLEMENTATION AGREEMENT—Continued 


9. The combination of the AFL and the CIO shall not terminate 
or affect in any way any existing pension or insurance plan which 
may be in effect with respect to the employees of the AFL or the 
CIO but such plans shall be maintained in force by the AFL-CIO 
with respect to the employees covered thereby on the effective date 
of the combination until such time as consolidated pension and 
insurance plans shall be substituted therefor. 


10. This Agreement is subject to and shall not become effective 
unless the agreement to combine the AFL and the CIO and the 
proposed constitution of the AFL-CIO are approved and made effec- 
tive by the separate conventions of the AFL and the CIO. 


GEORGE MEANY, WALTER P, REUTHER, 
President, President, 
American Federation of Labor. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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THE NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT 


Between the American Federation of Labor and Its Affiliates and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and Its Affiliates. 


[Signed by the Presidents and Secretary-Treasurers of the AFL 
and of the CIO on December 16, 1953] 


Whereas, the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations appointed representatives to a joint com- 
mittee to explore the possibilities of organic unity between the two 
organizations; and 

Whereas, this committee unanimously agreed upon the follow- 
ing Interim Report and Recommendations: 

“Interim Report and Recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Labor Unity 

“The joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee is composed of nine rep- 
resentatives representing the AFL and eleven representatives rep- 
resenting the CIO. The members of the Committee were author- 
ized by the respective federations to meet for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibility of achieving organic unity between the two 
federations. 

“The Committee met on April 7, 1953, in Washington, D. C. 
There was a general discussion of all phases of the problem. The 
Committee gave particular consideration to the problem of ‘raid- 
ing’ between the federations—attempts by unions affiliated with 
one of the federations to organize and represent employees as to 
whom a union affiliated with the other federation was already 
recognized or certified as the collective bargaining representative. 
It was unanimously agreed that the elimination of raiding consti- 
tutes a necessary first condition to the achievement of unity. 

“At the meeting of April 7, the Committee appointed a subcom- 
mittee of six—three from each federation—to study the elimina- 
tion of raiding between affiliates of the two federations as a pre- 
requisite to the achievement of organic unity, and also to study 
the problems created by the structure and jurisdictional lines of 
the unions affiliated with the two organizations. The members of 
this subcommittee were President George Meany, Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler and Vice President Matthew Woll, for 
the American Federation of Labor, and President Walter P. Reuther, 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and President David J. McDon- 
ald of the United Steelworkers of America, for the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 
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NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT—Continued 


“The subcommittee undertook a statistical study of all repre- 
sentation cases filed with the National Labr Relations Board within 
the last two years in which a collective bargaining relationship al- 
ready existed with an AFL or CIO union at the time a petition for 
certification as a representative was filed by a union from the other 
federation. Detailed data were collected as to each such case and 
a statistical summary prepared. 

“On June 2, 1953, the statistical study prepared by the subcom- 
mittee was submitted to a meeting of the full committee. The study 
covered a total of 1,245 cases over a two-year period—1951-1952 
—involving 366,470 employees. In the labor board representation 
cases involving these 366,470 employees, the petitioning union was 
successful in gaining certification as the collective bargaining rep- 
resentative for approximately 62,000 employees, or only 17 percent 
of the total number of employees involved. Of these 62,000 em- 
ployees, approximately 35,000 were won from a CIO union by a 
union affiliated with the AFL. Approximately 27,000 were won 
by a CIO union from a union affiliated with the AFL. The net 
change, therefore, of these raids involving 366,470 employees was 
8,000 or only approximately 2 percent of the total number of em- 
ployees involved. 


‘RAIDS ARE DESTRUCTIVE’ 


“The results of the study made by the subcommittee, as well as 
the experience and knowledge of the members of the full Com- 
mittee, compel the conclusion that raids between AFL and CIO un- 
ions are destructive of the best interests of the unions immediately 
involved and also of the entire trade union movement. In addition 
to the antagonisms between unions created by such raids, the wel- 
fare of the workers and the public is damaged. The overwhelming 
majority of such attempted raids fail, creating unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion and disunity among the workers involved. Even in the small 
proportion of cases where such attempts are successful they in- 
volve a drain of time and money far disproportionate to the num- 
ber of employees involved. They create industrial strain and con- 
flict and they do nothing to add to the strength and capabilities of 
the trade union movement as a whole. 

“There are still millions of working men and women who do not 
have the benefit of organization or collective bargaining. The mem- 
bers of all unions affiliated with both federations would be benefited 
if the energies devoted to raiding were devoted to the organization 
of those yet unorganized. 

“For these reasons the representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
who constitute the Unity Committee have agreed that the elim- 
ination of raiding between unions affiliated with the American 
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NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT—Continued 


Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, would contribute to the strength of the unions affiliated 
with both federations, would materially benefit the entire na- 
tion by eliminating a source of industrial unrest and conflict and 
would remove a serious barrier to ultimate organic unity between 
the two federations. 


RECOMMENDED STEPS 


“They have therefore further agreed to recommend to the gov- 
erning bodies of the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations that the following specific steps be 
taken to eliminate ‘raiding’ between themselves and between their 
affiliates. 

(1) Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations should adopt as a fundamental policy 
of both federations this principle: No union affiliated with either 
federation shall attempt to organize or to represent employees as 
to whom an established bargaining relationship exists between their 
employer and a union in the other federation. 

“(2) This fundamental policy should be incorporated into the 
‘no-raiding’ Agreement, attached hereto, entered into between the 
American Federation of Labor and its affiliates and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and its affiliates. 

““(3) Each federation should urge that its affiliated unions sub- 
scribe and become parties to this ‘no-raiding’ Agreement.” 

Whereas, the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have each accepted the report and recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee and have each recommended 
to the unions affiliated with it that they subscribe to this no-raiding 
Agreement, which shall be enforceable by and against any union 
signatory thereton; and 

Whereas, the parties hereto accept these recommendations, rec- 
ognizing that definite, tangible and valuable advantages will accrue 
to each of them through the elimination of raids on their established 
jurisdictions; 

Now, Therefore, the parties signatory hereto, in consideration 
of the matters set forth above and the mutual promises set forth 
below, do hereby agree as follows: 


1. As used herein the term “federation” means the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
the term “union” means any national or international union affili- 
ated with either the American Federation of Labor or the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations which is signatory hereto and each of 
the federations; the term “local’’ means any local union, council, 
joint board, or other organization engaged in the representation of 
employees, which is a part of, subsidiary to or chartered by a union 
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NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT—Continued 


as herein defined, and also includes any Federal labor union, de- 
partment, local industrial union, organizing committee or council 
engaged in the representation of employees which is chartered di- 
rectly by either of the federations; the phrase “established bar- 
gaining relationship” means any situation in which a union or a lo- 
cal, as herein defined, either (a) has been recognized by the em- 
ployer (which, for this purpose, shall include any governmental 
agency) as the collective bargaining representative for the em- 
ployees involved for a period of one year or more, or (b) is certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations Board or other Federal or 
State agency having jurisdiction as the collective bargaining rep- 
resentative for the employees. 


BASIS OF AGREEMENT 


2. The American Federation of Labor and each union signatory 
hereto affiliated with it, and each of them, agrees that neither it 
nor any of its locals will, directly or indirectly, (a) organize or rep- 
resent or attempt to organize or represent employees as to whom an 
established bargaining relationship exists with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations or with any union which is signatory 
hereto affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(including any of the locals of such union); (b) seek to represent, 
or obtain the right to represent, such employees or to disrupt the 
established bargaining relationship; or (c) engage in any cessation 
of work or refusal to transport, install or otherwise work on or with 
materials or any other form of concerted activity in support of an 
attempt to organize or represent such employees by a union other 
than the union which has the established bargaining relationship. 


8. The Congress of Industrial Organizations and each union sig- 
natory hereto affiliated with it, and each of them, agrees that 
neither it nor any of its locals will, directly or indirectly, (a) organ- 
ize or represent or attempt to organize or represent employees as 
to whom an established bargaining relationship exists with the 
American Federation of Labor or with any union which is signa- 
tory hereto affiliated with the American Federation of Labor (in- 
cluding any of the locals of such union); (b) seek to represent, or 
obtain the right to represent, such employees or to disrupt the es- 
tablished bargaining relationship; or (c) engage in any cessation 
of work or refusal to transport, install or otherwise work on or 
with materials or any other form of concerted activity in support 
of an attempt to organize or represent such employees by a union 
other than the union which has the established bargaining relation- 
ship. 

4. Each of the parties signatory hereto agrees to file with the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the federation with which it is affiliated the 
name and address of a representative who is authorized to receive 
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NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT—Continued 


all complaints of violation of this Agreement. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer of each federation shall transmit such names and addresses to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the other contracting federation, who 
shall make distribution of such information to each of the unions 
signatory hereto affiliated with his federation. If any party shall 
fail to comply with this provision, the President of that organiza- 
tion shall be deemed to be such representative. 


PROCEDURES LISTED 


5. Each of the parties hereto agrees to settle all disputes which 
may arise in connection with this Agreement in accordance with 
the following procedure: 

(a) Any union a party hereto which claims that any other union 
a party hereto (including any local of such a union) which is af- 
filiated with the other federation has violated the provisions of this 
Agreement shall immediately notify in writing the representative 
of the union complained against, designated in accordance with 
paragraph 4 of this Agreement, and shall also notify the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the federation with which that union is affiliated. 

(b) The authorized representatives of the unions involved shall 
make every effort to settle the dispute. 

(c) In the event the dispute is not settled within 15 days after 
the mailing of the notification provided for in paragraph (a), the 
Secretary-Treasurers of the federations or their designated repre- 
sentatives, shall meet to attempt to achieve compliance with this 
Agreement. 

(d) In the event that the authorized representatives of the un- 
ions involved are unable to settle the dispute within 15 days after 
the mailing of the notification provided for in paragraph (a), 
either union or the Secretary-Treasurer of either federation may, 
not earlier than 5 days thereafter, submit the dispute to the Im- 
partial Umpire herein provided for. 

(e) In any dispute submitted to him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this paragraph, the Impartial Umpire shall have jurisdic- 
tion only to determine whether the acts complained of constitute 
a violation of this Agreement. 

(f) A complaining union may withdraw its complaint of viola- 
tion of this Agreement at any time prior to decision by the Im- 
partial Umpire, in which event the pending proceeding shall ter- 
minate. 


ROLE OF THE UMPIRE 


6. The parties hereto agree that the Impartial Umpire under this 
agreement shall be jointly appointed by the President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Impartial Umpire shall decide any case 
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NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT—Continued 


referred to him within 30 days unless an extension of time is agreed 
to by the parties to the dispute or is requested by the Umpire and 
agreed to by the parties. The decision of the Impartial Umpire 
in any case referred or submitted to him under the term of this 
Agreement shall be final and binding. 


4%. Each of the parties signatory hereto agrees that, in any case 
in which it is found that it, or any of its locals, has violated the pro- 
visions of this Agreement, it will cease such violation and will not, 
directly or indirectly, during the term of this Agreement, repre- 
sent or seek to represent the employees involved, and that it will, 
in addition, take the following remedial action upon request of the 
complaining union: 


(a) Any petition for representation rights filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board, or any other appropriate federal or state 
agency, will be immediately withdrawn. 


(b) Any claims for recognition which may have been submitted 
to the employer will be withdrawn immediately. 


8. Each union signatory hereto agrees to be bound by the pro- 
visions of this Agreement with respect only to such unions affiliated 
with the other federation as are then signatory hereto or which 
may thereafter become signatory hereto. The parties further 
agree that any party to this Agreement to whom they are so bound 
shall have the right to institute such actions or proceedings as may 
be necessary to compel compliance with the terms of this Agree- 
ment only after exhausing all of the steps provided herein. 


9. (a) The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations agree that this Agreement will be sub- 
mitted for approval to their respective conventions next forthcom- 


(b) All of the parties signatory hereto agree that this Agreement 
shall not become effective unless both of such conventions approve 
the Agreement and that, if so approved, the Agreement shall then 
become effective on January 1, 1954, as to all parties then signatory 
to it; the Agreement shall become effective with respect to parties 
who become signatories to it subsequent to January 1, 1954, on the 
date of their signature. 


(c) This Agreement shall not apply to disputes in which repre- 
sentation proceedings are pending before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, or other appropriate federal or state agency, on 
January 1, 1954, and so long as such proceedings are pending. Both 
organizations will exercise their best efforts in the interim, to min- 
imize such disputes. 
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NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT—Continued 


10. This Agreement shall expire on December 31, 1955. 

11. This Agreement, and its faithful observance is the first and 
essential step toward the achievement of organic unity between 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, a goal to which both organizations wholeheartedly 
subscribe. It is the intention of both parties to continue their joint 
meetings in the endeavor to achieve this objective. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto by the authorized repre- 
sentatives have hereunder set thir hand and seals. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


Supplementary to the No-Raiding Agreement Between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations 


June 9, 1954 


Whereas, On December 16, 1953, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and the officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations formally executed the No-Raiding Agreement on be- 
half of the respective federations; and 

Whereas, thereafter the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations have secured 
instruments of adherence and ratification executed by unions affil- 
iated with the respective federations; and 

Whereas, the representatives of both federations have met this 
9th day of June, 1954, to deliver and make effective the instru- 
ments of adherence and ratification heretofore executed by the 
unions affiliated with the two federations; and 

Whereas, it is essential that there be agreement as to the me- 
chanics for the subsequent adherence to the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment by unions affiliated with the two federations; 

Now, Therefore, it is mutually agreed, this 9th day of June, 1954, 

1. The American Federation of Labor hereby delivers and de- 
clares effective the instruments of adherence and ratification of the 
AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement which have been executed by the 
affiliates of the American Federation of Labor listed in Appendix 
A hereto. 

2. The Congress of Industrial Organizations hereby delivers and 
declares effective the instruments of adherence and ratification of 
the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement which have been executed 
by the affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations listed in 
Appendix B hereto. 

3. The effective date of the No-Raiding Agreement with respect 
to the unions listed in Appendix A and Appendix B attached hereto 
shall be this 9th day of June, 1954, irrespective of the date which 
may appear on said instruments of adherence and ratification. 

4. The date January 1, 1954, in paragraph (c) of Section 9 of 
the No-Raiding Agreement shall be understood, interpreted and 
applied, with respect to any of the unions listed in Appendix A 
and Appendix B attached hereto, as meaning June 9, 1954, the date 
on which the instruments of adherence and ratification of the un- 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING—Continued 


ions attached hereto have been delivered and declared effective. 

5. The date January 1, 1954, in paragraph (c) of Section 9 of the 
No-Raiding Agreement shall be understood, interpreted and ap- 
plied, with respect to any union hereafter adhering to the Agree- 
ment, as meaning the date on which such adherence shall become 
effective, as provided for below. 

6. Any union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
or the Congress of Industrial Organizations may hereafter adhere 
and become signatory to the No-Raiding Agreement by executing 
an appropriate instrument of ratification and adherence and by 
delivering said instrument to the Secretary-Treasurer of the fed- 
eration with which it is affiliated, who shall thereupon notify the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the other federation and deliver to the Im- 
partial Umpire, provided for under the Agreement, the executed 
instrument of adherence and a copy of its letter of notification. 

4. The instrument of adherence shall only become effective 10 
days following the receipt by the Impartial Umpire of the instru- 
ment of adherence and copy of the letter of notification, provided 
for above. 

8. The Impartial Umpire shall maintain at all times a current 
list of the unions signatory to the No-Raiding Agreement. 

In witness whereof the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations by their authorized repre- 
sentatives have hereto set their hands and seals this 9th day of 
June, 1954, 


American Federation of Labor 
[SEAL] 
by (s) GEORGE MEANY 
President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
[SEAL] 


by (s) WALTER P. REUTHER 
President 
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INSTRUMENT OF EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT 
OF THE AFL-CIO NO-RAIDING AGREEMENT 


The undersigned organization by this Instrument hereby agrees 
to the following extension and amendment of the AFL-CIO No- 
Raiding Agreement, in accordance with the merger agreement be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO: 


(1) Upon the consummation of the merger between the 
AFL and the CIO, the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall 
be know as the No-Raiding Agreement of the merged Federa- 
tion, and the rights and obligations of the AFL and the CIO, 
and of signatory unions affiliated with the AFL and CIO, re- 
spectively, shall be construed as being the rights and obliga- 
tions of the merged Federation and of unions affiliated with 
the merged Federation. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the merged Federation shall succeed to the re- 
spective rights and duties of the Presidents and Secretary- 
Treasurers of the AFL and the CIO under the No-Raiding 
Agreement. The mediation functions of the Secretary-Treas- 
urers of the AFL and CIO, as set forth in paragraph (c) of 
Section 5, shall be performed, after the merger, by a joint com- 
mittee consisting of the Presidents and Secretary-Treasurers 
of the AFL and CIO prior to the merger. The Impartial Um- 
pire heretofore appointed under the terms of the AFL-CIO 
No-Raiding Agreement shall be continued as the Impartial Um- 
pire under the No-Raiding Agreement of the merged Federa- 
tion. 

(2) The No-Raiding Agreement, upon consummation of the 
merger between the AFL and the CIO, shall be extended un- 
til December 31, 1957. 

(3) As of January 1, 1956, the No-Raiding Agreement of 
the merged Federation shall be effective as between all unions - 
which have agreed to this extension and amendment, irrespec- 
tive of their former affiliation. 

(4) Notwithstanding the above, the No-Raiding Agreement 
of the merged Federation shall not be applied to any dispute 
between unions which were affiliated with the same federation 
prior to the merger, with respect to which representation pro- 
ceedings may be pending on January 1, 1956, before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board or other appropriate federal or 
state agency, and so long as such proceedings are pending. 

(5) Any union affiliated with the merged Federation which 
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EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT—Continued 


is not, on the date of the merger, a party signatory to the AFL- 
CIO No-Raiding Agreement may thereafter become a party 
to the No-Raiding Agreement of the merged Federation by 
complying with the procedures set forth in the memorandum 
of understanding between the AFL and the CIO of June 9, 
1954, which is hereby confirmed as part of the No-Raiding 
Agreement of the merged Federation. 


The execution of this Instrument has been duly authorized by 
the appropriate governing body of the undersigned organization. 

In witness whereof the undersigned organization by its author- 
ized representative has hereunto set its hand and seal this...___. 
day of 195. 
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RESOLUTION ON THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF LABOR UNITY 


[Adopted by the 74th Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, December 1, 1955; adopted 
by the 17th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, December 2, 1955; effective, De- 
cember 5, 1955. ] 


WHEREAS the combination of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations into a single 
labor federation is a long-cherished goal of the trade union move- 
ment of this country, and 

WHEREAS on February 9, 1955, the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Com- 
mittee agreed upon and recommended to the two federations the 
adoption of the “Agreement for the Merger of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
attached hereto as Annex A, and 

WHEREAS the Agreement of February 9 was ratified by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor on Febru- 
ary 10, 1955, and by the Executive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations on February 24, 1955, and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the provisions of the Agreement of 
February 9, 1955, a proposed constitution for the combined federa- 
tion was drafted by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee for sub- 
mission to the two federations, and 

WHEREAS the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reviewed this draft constitution on several occasions, 
and made various changes therein, and 

WHEREAS the “Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations” attached hereto 
as Annex B was approved by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor on November 30, 1955, and by the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on November 30, 
1955, and 

WHEREAS the Agreement of February 9 provides that upon 
approval by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations of that Agreement and of a Constitution for the 
combined federation, that the Agreement and the Constitution, and 
any other agreements necessary to accomplish the combination 
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RESOLUTION ON LABOR UNITY—Continued 


of the two federations, shall be submitted to the separate conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; and that upon approval by the separate 
conventions of the Agreement and of the Constitution of the com- 
bined federation, a joint convention shall be held, and 

WHEREAS the Implementation Agreement dated November 30, 
1955, attached hereto as Annex C, was approved by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor on November 30, 
1955, and by the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on November 30, 1955, and is necessary and appro- 
priate to dispose of various matters arising out of the combination 
of the two federations, and 

WHEREAS the Constitution of the “American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations”, attached hereto 
as Annex B, provides in Articles XIX and XX that it shall become 
effective upon approval by the separate conventions of the two 
federations and shall govern the joint convention of the combined 
federations, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. The “Agreement for the Merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations”, attached 
hereto as Annex A, is ratified, approved and adopted. 

2. The Constitution of the “American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” attached hereto as Annex B, 
is ratified, approved and adopted as the Constitution of the “Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions”, and as an amendment to and substitute for the Constitution 
of this federation heretofore in effect. 

3. The Implementation Agreement dated November 30, 1955, 
and attached hereto as Annex C, is ratified, approved and adopted. 

4. The adoption of this Resolution by this convention is condi- 
tional upon the adoption of an identical Resolution by the present 
separate convention of the other federation; provided, however, 
that this Resolution, the Agreement for Merger, the Constitution 
of the “American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations” and the Implementation Agreement shall become 
effective upon the opening of the initial convention of the “Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
on December 5, 1955. 


[Annexes A, B and C referred to in the above resolution—the 
Agreement to Merge, the AFL-CIO Constitution and the Imple- 
mentation Agreement—are reprinted earlier in this Report and 
are accordingly not repeated here.] 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT AFL-CIO UNITY 


COMMITTEE 


To the First Constitutional Convention of 
The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 


Organizations 
December 5, 1955 


On behalf of more than 15 million organized working men and 
women in America, the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee is pleased 
to report to this First Constitutional Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations that 
honorable organic unity between the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is a reality. 

On December 1, 1955, the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and on December 2, 1955, the convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations individually passed identical reso- 
lutions approving the Agreement for the Merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the Implementation Agreement, and the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
In so doing, they ratified the final steps toward labor unity. The 
opening of this convention of the AFL-CIO this morning made 
effective the unity resolutions previously passed by the American 
Federation of Labor and by the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

This report is made to you in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 5, Article XIX, of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO. It 
sets forth, in briefest outline, the steps by which unity was achieved. 

Fundamentally, labor unity is the product of the spirit, the will, 
the sense of determination of these two organizations and their 
members. It is the product of their firm conviction that disunity 
was an obstacle to further progress for labor and the nation. It is 
a dynamic monument to the vision, the statesmanship, the trust 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, of 
the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
of the affiliates of the two federations, their leaders and members. 
Together they have written a noble chapter in the history of labor 
in America. 

The road to unity was long and often difficult. The obstacles were 
many and formidable. But good faith and a widespread yearning 
for a single, united labor movement overcame these obstacles. 
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The first milestone along the road to unity was the negotiation 
and ratification, in 1953 and 1954, of the AFL-CIO No-Raiding 
Agreement. This Agreement substantially reduced disputes between 
signatory affiliates of the two federations. It constituted a first 
and essential prerequisite toward further progress toward unity. 
Initially accepted by this Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee, the 
Agreement was thereafter approved by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and subsequently by the 
respective conventions of these two federations. More recently it 
has been extended for a further term as provided for in the Merger 
Agreement. 

The second, tremendously important product of the spirit of unity 
was the approval by the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations of the Agreement for Merger, which had been 
reached by this Joint Unity Committee on February 9, 1955. At 
the time this Agreement was reached, President Meany of the 
American Federation of Labor and President Reuther of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations jointly stated: 

“The agreement reached today by the AFL and CIO Unity 
Committee sets the course for the attainment of a merger of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations into a united trade union movement. 

“This agreement—if accepted by the executive bodies of our 
two organizations, as we hope and expect—will mark the end 
of the division in the free trade union movement of our country 
that has existed for almost 20 years. 

“It is our belief that a united labor movement will be able 
to devote the talent and strength of our trade unions to greater 
service to the people of the United States. 

“At this time in our history, when this country and all the 
free world are beset by the challenge of Soviet Communist 
totalitarianism, a united labor movement will best be able to 
mobilize the working men and women of this country toward 
the defense of our free institutions, and toward the development 
of full employment and greater security for all the people. 

“We pledge that, as unity develops, labor in America will 
place itself at the service of the American public; and will, by 
its responsibility and sense of dedication to our democratic 
ideals, help build a better nation and a stronger free world. . . . 

“We feel confident that merger of the two union groups, 
which we represent, will be a boon to our nation and its people 
in this tense period. We are happy that, in our way, we have 
been able to help bring about unity of the American labor 
movement at a time when unity of all the American people is 
most urgently needed in the face of the Communist threat to 
world peace and civilization.” 
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The members of this Committee confirm and reiterate these views. 

The next step toward unity was the drafting and approval by 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
of the Constitution under which this Federation will function, and 
of the Implementation Agreement. 

The final step that brought this AFL-CIO into being was the 
action taken by the separate conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations in ap- 
proving the Resolution on the Achievement of Labor Unity. 

The basic documents representing each of these steps toward 
unity are attached to this Report: 

. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement 

. The Memorandum of Understanding Supplementing the 
No-Raiding Agreement 

. Instrument of Extension and Amendment of the No-Raiding 
Agreement 

. The Agreement for Merger 

. The AFL-CIO Constitution 

. Implementation Agreement 

. Resolution on the Achievement of Labor Unity. 


[The above-mentioned documents are printed earlier in this 
publication. ] 


And so today we must as a single body of labor, united not only 
in form but in a singleness of purpose and spirit. United, we are a 
more effective instrumentality for the national good. We have 
the magnificent opportunity through unity to build to new heights 
our democratic, responsible, united labor movement. Our AFL- 
CIO is based upon a full recognition and acceptance of the inherent 
dignity of the human personality; we are dedicated to the building 
of a better future for the people of our nation and for a stronger 
free world. 


When this convention is concluded we of the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee will have completed the immediate task entrusted 
to us. We have, throughout, been deeply conscious of the grave 
and historic responsibility entrusted to us. We have sought to dis- 
charge that responsibility honorably and conscientiously. We 
believe that the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations together have provided a foundation 
upon which can be built a strong, democratic and responsible united 
labor movement. 

The achievement of this objective is in your hands. We know 
that the leadership of the AFL-CIO will rest in capable and effective 
men. We have complete confidence in the devotion and loyalty 
of the membership to the principles of free and democratic trade 
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unionism enumerated in the constitution that has been adopted. 
We of the AFL-CIO, invoking divine guidance and mindful of the 
traditions of our past, look with assurance to meeting the challenge 
of the future. 


The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee concludes its report by 
proposing the following resolution confirming and ratifying the 
achievement of labor unity: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That this initial constitutional conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations confirms and ratifies the action of the 
separate conventions of the American Federation of Labor and 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in ratifying, 
approving and adopting the Resolution on the Achievement 
of Labor Unity, the Agreement for the Merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the Implementation Agreement and the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER P. REUTHER GEORGE MEANY 
JAMES B. CAREY WILLIAM SCHNITZLER 


For the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 


* * * 


[The above Report was accepted and the recommended 
Resolution was unanimously adopted by the First Consti- 
tutional Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations on December 5, 
1955. ] 
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HE establishment of this Federation through the merger 

of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is an expression of the hopes and 
aspirations of the working people of America. 


We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and aspirations 
through democratic processes within the framework of our 
constitutional government and consistent with our institutions 
and traditions. 


At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in 
the exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
we shall responsibly serve the interests of all the American 
people. 


We pledge ourselves to the more effective organization of 
working men and women; to the securing to them of full 
recognition and enjoyment of the rights to which they are 
iustly entitled; to the achievement of ever higher standards 
of living and working conditions; to the attainment of secu- 
rity for all the people; to the enjoyment of the leisure which 
their skills make possible; and to the strengthening and ex- 
tension of our way of life and the fundamental freedoms 
which are the basis of our democratic society. 


We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek to under- 
mine the democratic institutions of our nation and to enslave 
the human soul. We shall strive always to win full respect 
for the dignity of the human individual whom our unions 
serve. 


With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine traditions of 
our past, confident of meeting the challenge of the future, we 
proclaim this constitution. 


—Preamble to the AFL-CIO Constitution 
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ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


The new merged labor movement faces a great and challenging task: 
organization of the unorganized. The spirit of labor unity equips us to do a 
more effective job. 

We must bring the benefits and protection of unionism to millions of un- 
organized workers who need, deserve and must have them. The task will 
require our most vigorous efforts. It will require the rallying of the com- 
bined members and resources of the trade union movement as never before. 
We must dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to the fulfilling of this great 
mission. 

In recent years, there have been some notable gains in union organiza- 
tion and we properly hail them. But frankness compels the conclusion that 
unionization of new areas of new industries during the past decade has not 
kept pace. The great gains recorded in the 1930’s and 1940’s have not been 
matched during the past few years. Growth in total union membership has . 
come primarily from economic exparision in establishments and industries 
already organized. 

Frankness also compels the admission that too great a portion of or- 
ganizing effort in the last ten years has been devoted to recruiting workers 
previously organized by others. Fortunately, this development has been 
substantially slowed down in the period since the no-raiding agreement has 
been in effect, and will, it is hoped, be entirely eliminated in the years 
ahead. 

The approximately 17 million workers who are organized today represent 
only one out of every three wage and salary workers employed in the United 
States. Some of those now unorganized are in supervision or in other such 
activities as will probably keep them outside the union movement. There 
is no sound economic reason why the remaining great bulk of those now 
unorganized should not have the aid and protection which only unionism 
can afford them. 

The trade union movement’s objective in the years immediately ahead 
must be at least the doubling of union membership. This is indeed a tre- 
mendous challenge, but through our combined efforts, we can and will help 
these unorganized workers achieve unionization. 

We cannot afford to be satisfied with past gains alone. The significant 
gains won by trade unions in the last 20 years are always threatened as long 
as large pockets of unorganized workers remain. 

Beyond this, the ability of organized labor to play its full role in the life 
of the nation, to advance standards of living for all, is limited by the num- 
bers for which it is able to speak. The necessary support to an expanding 
economy is not available when only a third of the labor force is represented 
in collective bargaining. 

Low standards prevailing among most unorganized workers are a de- 
pressing influence on the national economy. Organization would raise their 
standards and i improve their purchasing power, ve contributing notably 
to sound economic growth for the nation. 
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We well recognize that the organizing job is a difficult assignment which 
will not be achieved overnight. There is no magic formula to hasten re- 
sults, nor are eager intentions alone adequate to the task. It will require 
realistic appraisal of the obstacles, careful and imaginative planning, years 
of untiring effort and unfailing determination, and full use of our resources. 

A growing part of the American labor force is engaged in “white col- 
lar”, service and distribution activities. These are areas in which many 
workers have never known the benefits of unions and of collective bargaining. 
Many workers in these and other areas are not familiar with and do not 
understand the role of trade unions. 

A promising area for organization and an area in which there is much 
need for organization, is in state and local government service. Our unions 
of state, county, and municipal employees have made substantial progress 
in this difficult area in the face of laws restricting rights of public em- 
ployees and discriminatory practices engaged in by some public officials. 
Much more can be done if the labor movement will put force behind a cam- 
paign to remove barriers, to repeal restrictive laws and to correct anti-labor 
attitudes on the part of officials. 

The message of democratic unionism must be brought to these workers to 
correct their lack of knowledge or lack of understanding. Successful organ- 
izing can be built among them on a foundation of concrete explanation and 
demonstration of the benefits of joining and supporting strong democratic 
trade unions. 

There also remain substantial areas of the economy where organization 


has thus far been resisted, where employers actively have done their utmost 
to prevent organization. Although the size of this problem is greater in 
some areas and in some industries, it is present throughout the country and 
throughout the economy. A properly conducted organizing campaign can 
succeed despite the measures used to deprive workers of unionism in these 
areas. 


A major obstacle to organization still exists in provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. One of the consequences of the Act has been the enactment in 
18 states of the vicious and mislabeled “right-to-work” laws. While many 
employers still resort to old-fashioned clear-cut threats and intimidation to 
frighten their workers out of joining unions, most anti-union employers now 
rely on more subtle, sophisticated means, particularly paternalistic devices 
and specially prepared newspaper and community pressures, to prevent their 
workers from organizing real unions. 

But American labor has known difficulties before. It has made its way 
despite anti-conspiracy legislation, anti-trust acts, so-called “American 
Plans”, spies and goons. It has demonstrated its ability to preserve its 
strength in the face of Taft-Hartley. 

It will not be daunted by the magnitude and hardships of the job of 
bringing unionism to unorganized American workers. It can and will meet 
the responsibility of organizing the unorganized; now therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions hereby dedicate them- 
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selves, and will provide their fullest and most vigorous support, to an ex- 
panded organizing program equal to the task of overcoming the obstacles 
in the path of nationwide organization. We shall do everything in our 
power to further such organization of the unorganized. 


ORGANIZING FUND RAISING COMMITTEE 


The founding convention of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations should properly consider our weakness 
as well as our strength. 

We are properly proud of the achievement that brings together under a 
single banner more than 15 million organized workers. But even in this 
hour of triun.ph we must give thought to the 30 million industrial workers, 
all of whom come within the jurisdiction of our member unions, who as yet 
do not enjoy their legal and moral right to organize and bargain collectively. 

The organization of these workers must and will be a primary concern of 
the great new federation that has been formed here. 

We recognize that the task is not an easy one. Legal and illegal obstacles, 
many of them formidable, stand in the way of workers who seek to exercise 
the rights supposedly granted them by federal statute. The inadequate safe- 
guards of the Wagner Act were largely nullified by the Taft-Hartley law 
which supplanted it, and have been wiped out almost entirely by those who 
presently are charged with administering and interpreting the law. 

But these handicaps cannot be removed by complaining about them. 
They must be surmounted; for while they remain, the unorganized workers 
and the communities in which they live will suffer economic discrimination, 
to the peril of our national prosperity. 


Nor is this an economic problem alone. The unorganized worker cannot 
assure himself of his full rights as an individual or his full equality as a free 
citizen. The liberty he enjoys outside his job vanishes the moment he enters 
his place of employment. If Americans are to enjoy the fruits of democracy 
24 hours a day, they must have democracy on the job. 


There is a general recognition among our members of the importance 
of this task. Already a number of international unions representing substan- 
tial membership have indicated their willingness to contribute voluntarily 
substantial sums of money so that the AFL-CIO organizing effort can be ade- 
quately financed. 


Therefore this founding convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations instructs the President of our organ- 
ization to appoint a committee, chosen from among the top officers of affiliated 
unions, to be known as the Organizing Fund Raising Committee. 


And we call upon all organizations within the AFL-CIO to contribute to 
this fund and to devote to this vital objective their unstinting efforts, for the 
greater good of our member unions, the workers and the nation. 
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SUPPORT OF UNIONS ON STRIKE 


American unions believe in peaceful collective bargaining. It is always 
our aim to reach agreement through peaceful negotiations, without resort 
to the strike weapon. We are well aware that the effects of a strike are felt 
not only by the employer, but pre-eminently by the striking workers them- 
selves, and in lesser degree by the general public. 

Our unions do not lightly decide to strike or engage in walk-outs for 
frivolous or trivial reasons. We do not strike until every other legitimate 
means of arriving at a satisfactory settlement has been exhausted. 

In the final analysis, however, a strike is, in many situations, the work- 
ers’ only weapon; and recourse to it their only hope of winning better wages, 
hours, and working conditions. This can be clearly seen in some of the 
bitter strikes in which our affiliates are now engaged. 

Such a struggle is now being carried on by nearly 55,000 Westinghouse 
workers, represented by the International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, who are now in the eighth week of the largest and longest 
nation-wide strike of 1955. 

Westinghouse management ruthlessly and irresponsibly provoked this 
strike by attempting to tear up its present two-year contract with the TUE 
and impose a substandard wage-slashing and job-cutting five-year agreement. 
It has perpetuated the strike by autocratically refusing to negotiate in good 
faith, by bargaining only on an ultimatum basis of “take-it-or-leave-it,” and 
by initiating strike-breaking and union-busting campaigns through the use 
of injunctions, back-to-work movements, bribery and scab-herding. 

In paramount issue is the sanctity of collective bargaining agreements, 
honestly negotiated and solemnly signed, and the threat to all unions which 
lies in Westinghouse management’s assumption that it has the unilateral 
right, without consultation, or negotiation, to alter work standards and to 
shift incentive jobs to day work while depriving workers of incentive pay 
scales. 

Since April 13, more than 3,000 hotel employees of Miami and Miami 
Beach, Florida, members of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, have been on strike against the major hotels in 
the Miami area. The objective of the employees has been simply to win the 
right to bargain collectively with their employers in order to correct intoler- 
able conditions of wages, hours, and working conditions. Despite the fact 
that the union unquestionably has the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the hotel employees in the area, most of the employers have adamantly 
refused to recognize the union, although in recent weeks a few of the hotels 
have recognized and have signed satisfactory agreements with the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union. 

Although no agency in Florida has taken any jurisdiction whatsoever 
over this situation, the National Labor Relations Board has refused to assert 
its jurisdiction in this case. Thus the hotel workers have been denied any 
opportunity to obtain the redress which is their right under the law and now 
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find themselves in a legal no-man’s land without protection from either the 
Florida courts or from the NLRB. 

In another situation, the flight engineers of United Air Lines have been 
on strike for seven weeks against the stubborn refusal by the airline to 
accept job security conditions of employment that have been incorporated 
into the contracts with other major airlines. The importance of this strike 
transcends the relatively small number of workers who are involved, because 
on its success or failure is likely to hinge the future course of labor rela- 
tions in the entire airline industry. The valiant fight which the Flight Engi- 
neers’ International Association has been waging against this strongly en- 
trenched employer deserves the wholehearted support of every international 
and local union of the trade union movement. 

In Wisconsin, workers at the Kohler Co., members of Local 833, have 
been on strike longer than any other group of workers in the history of the 
UAW-CIO. Since April 5, 1954, they have manned their picketlines to win 
for themselves and their children benefits and working conditions which 
have become standard throughout the rest of industrial America. Twenty- 
one years ago their employer broke a strike of a fine AFL Federal Labor 
Union with a private company army. Two men were killed, shot in the 
back, and 48 men, women and children injured by gunfire from inside the 
plant. The company still has tear gas and an arsenal available, still tries 
to conduct its relations with its workers with the same brutal methods which 
characterized its labor relations a generation ago. All members of organ- 
ized labor are urged to help the courageous members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers striking at Kohler to win a fair and equitable contract by 
refusing to buy and urging all fair-minded people not to buy plumbingware 
and engines made by Kohler until the Kohler workers win a just contract. 

These four strikes as well as all other legitimate strikes deserve the full, 
sympathetic, and sincere support of all union members. Furthermore, all 
union members are indirectly affected by the outcome of every strike, no 
matter what may be the immediate issue involved. For a lost strike anywhere 
tempts reactionary employers to take more intransigent positions in bargain- 
ing or to discard collective bargaining altogether in favor of unilaterally 
imposed wages and working conditions. In contrast, a successful strike may 
result in benefits being achieved by many thousands of workers not directly 
involved in the strike. . 

In unity there is strength, and only if workers stand together can they 
hope to equate their strength to that of the powerful forces arrayed against 
them; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and all its affiliates pledge their support and 
that of their members for all legitimate strikes. 


UNION LABEL 


The power of the worker’s dollar has become one of organized labor’s 
strongest answers to the great challenges to our security. Chief among these 
challenges are the millions of unorganized workers in every industry, whose 
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low wages endanger the union conditions we have fought so hard to win. 
In recent years, runaway shops have become an increasing threat to union 
standards in several industries, and growing monopoly, federal and state 
anti-labor laws and unfriendly governments hinder organization of the 
unorganized. 

Union members themselves, with the strength of a united organization 
behind them, must meet these challenges and overcome these threats to their 
hard-won working and living conditions. 

One of the most potent tools available is the union label, shop card and 
button which channel labor’s buying power to protect union standards. 

The union member and the enlightened consumer has learned that a 
union label on a product and a union shop card for a service is a guarantee 
of good quality and decent working conditions. By insisting on union-made 
products, the union member can help protect his own working conditions, as 
well as those of union members in other industries, from the unfair com- 
petition of low-wage, sweat-shop manufacturers who seek to swell their 
profits by exploiting their workers. 

At the same time, consumers generally have realized that the higher 
standard of living achieved by organized labor and symbolized by the union 
label benefits the entire community. For the community, the union label 
means an increased purchasing power, higher quality production, and better 
business for everyone; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, We view the union label, the union shop card, and the 
union button as important weapons in labor’s arsenal, which must be con- 
tinually and vigorously promoted as widely as possible. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Free collective bargaining through strong trade unions has provided 
working people with a meaningful voice in deciding the terms under which 
they work. It has functioned to translate the nation’s potential for improve- 
ment into actual advances in working and living standards. It has thereby 
benefited immeasurably our nation as a whole. 

Bargaining through trade unions has developed because individual 
workmen by themselves cannot bargain on an equal basis with their employ- 
ers. It has grown despite only a slow and grudging acceptance by many 
employers and despite continued efforts of many other employers to do all 
in their power to resist it. We must do our best to assure its continued 
growth and to extend its benefits to the many workers still not represented 
by effective trade unions. 

In a democratic nation it is appropriate that collective bargaining, free 
of government control, be encouraged and strengthened in place of unilateral 
determination by employers. For free collective bargaining is the most 
equitable means of deciding workers’ wages, hours and working conditions, 
of assuring reasonable protection for the rights of workers against arbitrary 
and unjustly discriminatory employer actions, and of resolving the many 
individual human problems which arise in everyday work situations. 
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In addition to the moral and social need for adequate worker represen- 
tation, collective bargaining is important as a significant force for strength 
and improvement in the American economy. As a major instrument through 
which trade unions succeed in raising wage levels, reducing hours of work, 
gaining health and pension protection, and otherwise advancing American 
standards of living, it has contributed heavily to the economic welfare not 
only of workers but of the general public and of business itself. 

We must remain alert to the dangers of. government domination. Gov- 
ernment interference and control of union bargaining activities can alter 
the character and destroy the advantages of the collective bargaining process. 
Collective bargaining by unions and employers must remain free of govern- 
ment control to function most soundly and effectively as a basic bulwark 
of a free society. 

The collective bargaining picture in the past year has seen significant 
forward strides in almost every industry in the land. Our affiliated unions 
are to be commended for the substantial wage increases and benefit improve- 
ments they have achieved. Their gains have served as a major factor con- 
tributing to the general economic upswing of the past year. Continued wage 
and benefit advances are now required to sustain continued economic growth 
in the year ahead; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will continue to 
defend and nurture free collective bargaining as a major means in a democ- 
racy for gaining improved wages, hours, working conditions and job security 
for workers and thereby contributing to the well-being and advancement of 
the nation as a whole. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will continue to fight for better 
wages, spurred by the knowledge that the nation’s power to consume must 
keep pace with its growing power to produce. We will seek also in collective 
bargaining to reduce the workweek with no reduction in take-home pay; 
to provide greater protection for workers against the economic hazards of 
illness, old-age, and irregular employment through such programs as health 
and welfare plans, guaranteed employment plans, improved insurance and 
pension plans; to liberalize paid holiday and vacation provisions; and to 
improve working conditions. All of these measures are necessary basic ele- 
ments in our efforts to gain continued improvement in American standards 
of living. ' 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AND THE NLRB 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been law for over eight years. The stated 
policy of this Act, carried over from the Wagner Act, is to encourage the 
organization of workers into unions of their own choosing and to promote 
collective bargaining. However, many of the detailed provisions of Taft- 
Hartley subvert these professed aims. 

In actual operation, the Act has been used to block union organization, 
to weaken unions, and to interfere with free collective bargaining. 


The organization of the unorganized has been greviously hampered. 
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Prior to Taft-Hartley the percentage of organized workers in the economy 
was steadily increasing. Since Taft-Hartley this rate of increase has been 
greatly reduced, and two-thirds of the workers who are eligible for union 
membership remain unorganized today. By impeding the unionization of 
unorganized workers who stand in need of it, the Act threatens the standards 
of all organized labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act places serious restrictions on the rights to strike 
and to picket. Strikes or picketing for various purposes which were legal 
long before the Wagner Act are entirely prohibited by Taft-Hartley, and 
some strikes which are legal even under Taft-Hartley may be enjoined on the 
theory that they will create national emergencies. 

The use of the labor injunction, which had been virtually stopped in 
the federal courts in 1932 by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, has been revived 
by Taft-Hartley. Under Taft-Hartley the government may seek an injunction 
in any unfair labor practice case prior to any hearing on the merits, and it is 
actually compelled by the Act to seek such injunctions in certain types of 
cases. 

The Taft-Hartley Act injects the government into the writing of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. Under the Wagner Act unions and employers 
were generally free to make whatever collective bargaining contracts they 
thought appropriate. The Taft-Hartley Act, however, restricts the benefits 
unions may achieve through collective bargaining agreements in numerous 
respects including union security, welfare funds, check-off arrangements, 
strike notices, etc. 

The Taft-Hartley Act itself places restrictions on union security arrange- 
ments which are wholly unworkable in industries with shifting employment 
patterns, such as construction, maritime trades, and the canning industry. 
In addition, by Section 14(b), it legalizes state anti-union-security laws, in 
defiance of the principle that national legislation normally overrides con- 
flicting state laws. 

A host of other restrictive provisions are also contained in the Act. 

The vicious anti-labor character of Taft-Hartley was expressly recog- 
nized by President Eisenhower during the 1952 election campaign. At that 
time he made solemn promises to eliminate these provisions and bring about 
a fair law. Thus, in a speech to the Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, the President stated: 

“T have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act with both labor and 
industry people. I know the law might be used to break unions. That 
must be changed. America wants no law licensing union-busting. Neither 
do I.” 

In this same speech he proclaimed: 

“T will not support any amendments which might weaken the rights 
of the working men and women.” 

He praised the Norris-LaGuardia Act which limited labor injunctions, 
and boasted that it was passed under a Republican Administration. He spoke 
out specifically on this subject, saying that injunctions “will not settle the 
underlying fundamental problems which cause a strike.” 
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He spoke in defense of the right to strike, saying “there are some things 
worse, much worse, than strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom.” 

The President declared that he believed in strong unions, saying “weak 
unions cannot be responsible. This alone is sufficient reason for having 
strong unions.” 

He declaimed against the “heavy hand of Government intervention” in 
labor disputes and reaffirmed his faith in collective bargaining. 

And the President expressed his complete confidence that the job of 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act “can be worked out so that no fair-minded 
member of labor will consider the results unreasonable.” 

Finally, he pledged “justice and fairness” in our labor relations laws. 

After the election, unfortunately, these fine promises were ignored by 
the Administration. 

In March 1953, the House and Senate Labor Committee commenced 
hearings on Taft-Hartley revision. These hearings were quite extensive: 
the House Committee hearings lasted from March until the middle of May, 
while the Senate hearings ran from the latter part of March into June. 
Numerous witnesses from the ranks of labor and management appeared 
before the committees, as well as many outside labor relations experts. 

However, no one appeared to state to the Committees the position of the 
Administration on Taft-Hartley revision. No witness appeared, no Presi- 
dential message was sent up, no Administration bill was introduced. 

President Eisenhower had appointed as his Secretary of Labor, Martin 
P. Durkin, President of the Plumbers’ and Pipe Fitters’ Union, AFL. Mr. 
Durkin accepted the directive of President Eisenhower, issued shortly after 
the new Administration took office, to revise Taft-Hartley to eliminate its 
union-breaking provisions, and make it fair and just to labor. Month after 
month, Secretary Durkin labored to secure a fair implementation of the 
Administration’s promises. 

Finally, in the late summer of 1953, after detailed negotiations between 
the White House and the Congressional leaders, President Eisenhower re- 
pudiated the proposals for revision of the Taft-Hartley Act which the Presi- 
dent had promised Mr. Durkin to support. Consequently and justifiably 
Mr. Durkin resigned. 

During the whole of 1953 the Administration sent no communication 
to the Congress on Taft-Hartley revision. In January 1954, approximately 
one year late, President Eisenhower finally sent to Congress a message on 
Taft-Hartley revision. 

The President’s message to Congress on Taft-Hartley amendments and 
the implementing bill introduced by Senator Smith (R., N. J.), instead of 
liberalizing Taft-Hartley, proposed a few insubstantial improvements and 
offered new anti-labor provisions. 

Far from honoring its pledge of justice and fairness, the Administra- 
tion’s program would not have rid the Taft-Hartley Act of its union-busting 
provisions. It would have retained the one-sided, anti-labor injunction along 
with other major anti-labor Taft-Hartley provisions. 
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It would have added a new and dangerous anti-labor measure on the 
pretext of protecting states’ rights. This provision would have legalized 
state laws which, under the guise of dealing with local emergencies, prohibit 
strikes and provide for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. Yet during 
the campaign, President Eisenhower declared against any trend toward com- 
pulsory arbitration in the field of labor-management relations. 

In addition, the discredited strike vote procedure which had been proved 
useless in wartime was recommended by the Administration for insertion 
into the Act. 

This anti-labor program of the Administration was rejected by the 
Senate in May 1954. During the year and a half since then, Congress, evenly 
divided, has held no further hearings on Taft-Hartley and the Administration 
has made no further proposals for its revision. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
remained unchanged on the statute books. 

Though the language of Taft-Hartley has remained unchanged, its inter- 
pretation by the Labor Board has not. On numerous and important issues 
the new Board, a majority of whose members have been appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has overturned long established rulings, and given the 
Act a new, and almost always anti-labor, meaning. Indeed the Eisenhower 
appointees seem to have taken office with that end consciously in mind. 

The Wagner Act had been in effect since 1935 and as amended by the 
Taft-Hartley Act since 1947. Interpretation placed on these laws over the 
years by the Board and courts had been reviewed by Congress on several 
occasions. Both before and after 1947, several bills which would have 
changed Board policies had been considered by Congress. Certain changes 
in Board policies, of course, were required by the Taft-Hartley Act. But aside 
from such changes, Congress had refused on a number of occasions since 
1947 to require changes in other Board policies. This created the obvious 
implication that Congress had thereby given its approval to such other 
policies and intended them to be continued in effect. 

The new Board members, appointed by President Eisenhower however, 
have until now not felt themselves bound by these policies of the old Board. 
In line with their prior pronouncements, they have proceeded to promulgate 
widespread anti-union changes in well-established policies covering a large 
number of important issues. They seem to have proceeded on the assumption 
that since they were appointed by a new Administration, they had a license 
to overhaul any or all of the Board’s policies. They have proceeded to imbue 
the Board with the employer-oriented interests of the new Administration. 

It should also be borne in mind that the NLRB is supposed to be an 
independent agency, with quasi-judicial functions. Unless the Board and its 
staff can be free of influence or control, it cannot function in the inde- 
pendent and impartial manner required of a quasi-judicial agency. Clearly, 
the policy changes instituted by the new Board, in most instances over the 
opposition of one or both of the holdover members from the old Board, 
raise grave questions as to the independent, impartial, non-political and 
quasi-judicial status of the new Board. 

Among these policy changes are the following: 
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(a) Jurisdiction: The new Board has drastically limited the establish- 
ments over which it will assert jurisdiction. This is legislation by adminis- 
trative action, for proposals to diminish NLRB jurisdiction were rejected by 
Congress in 1954, 

The result is to deny even the limited protection of the Act to millions 
of workers who previously were covered. These employees no longer will 
be protected by federal law against discriminatory discharges and other 
employer unfair labor practices. They will not be able to obtain NLRB elec- 
tions to determine their bargaining agent. And most States do not have 
laws which at all protect the rights of labor. 

Among the workers thus deprived of the protection of the federal Act 
are the great majority of those employed in retail stores, power stations, TV 
and radio stations, daily and weekly newspapers, utilities, service companies, 
and all small businesses even including defense plants. 

(b) Employer “Free Speech”: Under the guise of protecting free speech, 
the new Board has sanctioned employer statements of plainly coercive char- 
acter. For example, an employer pre-election statement that if the union won 
the company “would be forced to move the plant” was held not to warrant 
setting aside the election; the statement was merely a “prophecy”, not a 
“threat”, and so was “not coercive”. Similarly, a statement by a company 
lawyer that the company would not recognize the union even if it won the 
election was held to be simply a legitimate “expression of the employer’s 
legal position”. 

(c) Captive Audience: It is no longer an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to force workers to listen to anti-union tirades on company time 
and property, without affording the union an opportunity to reply. More- 
over, an election will now be upset only if the employer addressed the captive 
audience within 24 hours before the election. 

(d) Majority Union Recognition: Another reversal of basic policy was 
made by the new Board when it held that an employer may refuse to accept 
a majority of signed membership cards as proof of a union’s majority status. 
Employers are thus encouraged to refuse recognition and to defer bargaining 
until the union goes through a formal Board election. 

(e) Interrogating Workers: Under the old Board, there was a long- 
standing doctrine that it was intimidation and an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to question his employees about union membership and activi- 
ties. Yet, fundamental as this doctrine was, it was overturned by the Admin- 
istration majority of the new Board. 

(f) Responsibility for Unlawful Strike: A new doctrine entailing ex- 
tremely harsh consequences for innocent members of a union was enunciated 
by the new Board in a case involving the discharge of employees who did 
not participate in an illegal strike and who either reported for work or 
were ill. Despite their non-participation in the strike action, the new Board 
upheld the discharges. 

It has also been held by the new Board that employees of one union, 
who respected the picket line of another union during a short “hit-and-run” 
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strike, lost their protected status under the Act and were subject to discharge 
or other discipline. These employees, said the Board, forfeited their own 
protection under the Act by “joining” and “participating” in the unpro- 
tected strike of the other union. The Board thus struck at a vital artery of 
trade unionism because respect for a picket line is a fundamental obligation 
of union members. 

(g) Implied No-Strike Clause: Under a recent doctrine of the new 
Board, a strike may not take place until the expiration or reopening date of 
a contact even though the 60-day notice required by Taft-Hartley has been 
given and elapsed and even though the contact does not contain a no-strike 
clause. 

(h) “Hot Cargo” Clauses Unenforceable: It has long been the practice 
of various unions to seek the inclusion in collective bargaining agreements of 
provisions permitting their members to refuse to handle “hot goods”. Until 
recently the Board regarded these clauses as valid and enforceable by strike 
or picketing, but the new Republican appointees have ruled that these 
clauses either are not valid at all or may not be enforced by the Union. 

The foregoing are only some of the areas in which the Administration- 
dominated Board has established new policies. The anti-union nature of 
these policies is obvious on their face. Other additional examples of new 
policies might be cited. They, too, are almost uniformly detrimental to the 
rights of labor. 

Despite the major stated purpose of the Act to encourage genuine 
collective bargaining through unions freely chosen by the workers, the Board 
appears to be doing everything in its power to impede these objectives. It 
has clearly acted to impose anti-labor restrictions beyond those required by 
Taft-Hartley; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO will press for the elimination of the 
evils of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of a sound and fair national 
labor relations law based on the principles of the Wagner Act. 

2. The AFL-CIO condemns the Administration for its failure to live up 
to its campaign promises to rid Taft-Hartley of its anti-labor provisions. 

3. The AFL-CIO denounces the administrative policies of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the unnecessary manner in which the Board 
has, in effect, been legislating by administrative action. 


STATE ANTI-UNION LAWS 


During the past two or three years, anti-union forces in this country 
have more and more concentrated their resources on lobbying anti-union 
laws through the legislatures of the various states. Typically these state laws 
make unlawful any and every sort of union security provision. Often these 
laws also impose other restrictions on unions and workers, such as prohibi- 
tions or restraints on strikes or picketing, or on the check-off of union dues. 
Invariably these laws, whatever their content, are mislabeled as “Right to 
Work” laws; although they guarantee work to no one and in fact weaken 
the job security of workers. 
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These state anti-union laws have their genesis in Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—one of the most vicious provisions of that evil law. Al- 
though that law is supposed to lay down a national labor policy uniformly 
applicable in all states to industries which affect interstate commerce, Section 
14(b) explicitly encourages states to pass anti-labor laws which go beyond 
the restrictions of Taft-Hartley. It does this by providing that state laws 
which are more restrictive of union security than the provisions of Taft- 
Hartley shall override Taft-Hartley, even as to interstate businesses. On the 
other hand, state laws which restrict union security less than does Taft- 
Hartley are superseded, as to interstate businesses, by Taft-Hartley. 

As a result of this Taft-Hartley provision, of the anti-labor legislative 
atmosphere engendered by Taft-Hartley, and of the unscrupulous campaigns 
of employer lobbyists, numerous state legislators have adopted anti-union- 
security laws during the last nine years. 

Prior to 1946 elections, only one state, Florida, had outlawed the union 
shop. In 1947, the year Taft-Hartley was passed, 13 states adopted such 
laws. In 1949, two of these states, New Hampshire and Delaware, repealed 
their anti-union laws, and no additional states passed anti-union laws for 
several years. 

However, since 1952 there has been a new rash of state-anti-union laws. 
In 1953 Alabama passed such a law; in 1954, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Louisiana; and in 1955, Utah. During the same period unsuccessful 
attempts were made by reactionary employer interests to obtain the passage 
of these laws in numerous other States. Always these campaigns are accom- 
panied by the most hypocritical propaganda and the most sordid pressures. 


We commend the courageous action of the governor of Kansas in vetoing 
a “right-to-work” bill passed by the State legislature in 1955. In his veto 
message the governor said: 


“This type of bill is not a solution to any labor-management problem in 
the State of Kansas. The name ‘right-to-work’ is a misnomer. House bill 30 
has only one real purpose—to ultimately destroy both the right of labor 
to organize and the principle of collective bargaining. It will accomplish 
this purpose by prohibiting maintenance of membership in labor unions 
under state law.” 

At the present time, 18 states have anti-union-security laws in effect. They 
are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Virginia. Each of these laws 
makes it unlawful for labor and management to include any sort of provi- 
sion for union security in a collective bargaining agreement. Many of these 
state laws, as noted, also contain other broad restraints on union activities. 
In addition the laws in several other states—Colorado, Kansas Maryland, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin—impose various lesser restrictions on union 
security agreements. 

Further, in many states, local judges freely use the crippling labor in- 
junction against unions. Sometimes these injunctions are supposedly based 
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on these new state statutes, while at other times they rest simply on “judge 
made” law. Often they take the form of temporary restraining orders is- 
sued without notice to the union or any trial on the merits. Union-busting 
employers find in these state court injunctions a ready weapon to curb 
picketing and to break strikes. 

Such state laws and judicial decrees are justified by their sup- 
porters by slogans like “right to work” or “States’ rights”. “States’ 
rights” and “right to work” as thus used mean only one simple thing: the 
destruction of unions and the blocking of union organization, so that an 
employer will have unfettered discretion to hire and fire and can pay his 
workers less for the same work than organized workers are getting in other 
States; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will fight for the re- 
peal of all state anti-labor laws, and for their replacement by legislation 
fairly protecting the basic rights of labor. 

We will resolutely resist all attempts by reactionary employers to use state 
legislatures and courts to hamper unionization and to weaken unions. 


We will press for the repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


This Federation is proud that the labor unions of America have tradition- 
ally stood in the forefront of the fight for the preservation and expansion of 
individual civil liberties. We are proud, too, that the unions comprising this 
Federation were among the first to point out and take steps against the 
dangers to our freedom and security posed by international Communism. 
The fight to protect this nation against Communist aggression must be carried 
on with vigor and determination. But the Communist threat must and can be 
met without endangering our traditional liberties or impinging upon the 
freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 


International Communism is a menace to the United States and to demo- 
cratic nations everywhere because, as an instrument of Soviet aggression, it is 
backed by the armed might of the Soviet Union. To meet this threat we and 
our Allies need military forces sufficiently strong to deter and resist any 
attack which may be launched by the Soviet Union or its allies or puppets. 
Our nation’s security and freedom must not be offered up on the altar of a 
balanced budget. 


We do not believe that the Communist movement in this country poses, 
absent armed Soviet aggression, any serious threat to overthrow. our gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, it does serve as a recruiting ground for traitors, 
spies and perhaps saboteurs and its adherents are making every effort to 
obtain the nation’s most guarded secrets. These dangers call for vigilant 
counterintelligence work, and for vigorous enforcement of the criminal laws 
and for an effective security system. They do not call for us to adopt the 
methods of our totalitarian foes, or to ourselves weaken the liberties we seek 
to protect. 


Developments over the past year on the civil liberties front afford con- 
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siderable ground for optimism. This is the first time in several years that 
this has been so; and we are gratified at the important role the AFL and 
the CIO played in promoting increased concern for the protection of in- 
dividual rights. We note with genuine satisfaction these advances for civil 
liberties : 

1. Improvements have been made in the procedure of Congressional 
Committees. 

For several years a major threat to our American system of government 
has come from persons who, under the cloak of professed anti-Communist 
zeal, have violated the fundamental rights of the individual which are the 
core of our democracy. While some Congressional investigations, without 
endangering civil liberties have effectively exposed the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration in American institutions, other loosely conducted Con- 
gressional investigations were used to spread unfounded accusations and un- 
proven charges. Those accused were given no adequate opportunity to face 
their accusers, or to answer allegations made against them. Often these in- 
vestigations seemed more concerned with punishing particular individuals, or 
with enforcing uniformity of opinions and stifling the traditional American 
right to dissent, than with any proper legislative purpose. 

During the past year this picture has perceptibly brightened. - There has 
been increased public realization of the extent to which some Congressional 
investigations have infringed on individual rights and freedoms, and a 
growing revulsion against the manner in which some investigations have 
been conducted. In Congress this revulsion found expression in the Senate’s 
vote of censure against Senator McCarthy and in the adoption of codes of fair 
procedure for committees by the House of Representatives and by several of 
the individual Senate Committees. In the country as a whole, this popular 
reaction has led to a renewed appreciation of the values of individual liber- 
ties and a renewed determination to defend them. 

It is also true that while codes of fair procedure for Congressional com- 
mittees can deter abuses, they can never be the whole answer to the prob- 
lem of securing fairness in committee hearings. . Necessarily these codes set 
only minimum standards, and depend for their effectiveness upon the self- 
restraint of the Congressional committees. The election of fair-minded Con- 
gressmen, and continued public vigilance against any resurgence of McCar- 
thyism remain vital necessities. 

2. During the past year there has been increased public realization that, 
through the present security screening programs, the government is dealing 
harshly and unfairly, and sometimes tyrannically, with many of its citizens. 
There has been increased and well-merited public concern over certain ar- 
bitrary and unfair procedures employed in the government’s personnel secur- 
ity programs, and over the ever broadening scope of these programs. 

The Administration itself has shown little willingness to clean its own 
house. When faced with public outcry against the manifest injustice done in 
a particular “security” case, as when it penalized a man for his mother’s 
past political beliefs, the Administration has shamefacedly backtracked in 
the particular case. But it has made only grudging, piecemeal and belated 
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efforts to correct the flagrant abuses which characterize its security pro- 
grams, and which have led to gross injustice in individual cases. 

Congress, on the other hand, has shown an increasing concern as to 
whether the national security is advanced by the personnel security pro- 
grams the government is now operating. During the past year several Con- 
gressional committees conducted hearings in which the deficiencies and un- 
fairness of the various security programs were canvassed. And the Con- 
gress, with virtual unanimity, adopted Senator Hubert Humphrey’s proposal 
to establish a bipartisan public commission to investigate the whole subject 
of personnel security investigation and adjudication. This measure was 
supported by both the AFL and the CIO. Conversely, the Congress failed 
to act on the so-called Defense Facilities Act by which the Administration 
sought carte blanche authority to establish a personnel screening program for 
workers in private industry. Both the AFL and the CIO opposed the enact- 
ment of this bill because it contained no provision to insure that its tests or 
procedures would be fair. 

3. The Congress again failed to give the Administration the broad author- 
ity it has sought to tap private telephone wires. There is considerable sup- 
port in Congress for a bill to authorize wire-tapping in cases where the na- 
tional security is involved, subject to proper safeguards, such as the secur- 
ing of a court order. The Administration, however, continues to ask for 
authority to tap wires at the discretion of the Attorney General. In con- 
sequence, it has met with well-deserved Congressional rebuff and has secured 
no legislation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We declare our determination to preserve and defend 
American democracy from any and all enemies, within or without. We state 
our conviction that our form of government can and must be defended with- 
out resort to totalitarian techniques and without infringement on the in- 
dividual liberties which are the core of free government. 

2. We express our gratification that improvements have been made in the 
procedures of Congressional committees, but urge both the Congress and 
the public to be alert against any resurgence of abuses which previously 
have characterized certain committee investigations. 

3. We commend the Congress for enacting the Humphrey resolution for 
investigation of government security programs by a bipartisan public com- 
mission. We urge the Commission which has recently been appointed that 
it inaugurate its study without delay. We suggest that the Commission de- 
vote special attention to the problem of industrial security. The Com- 
mission should include representatives of both labor and management in its 
discussions of this issue. In addition, the Commission should consider: 

a. The scope of present and proposed security programs. We urge 
that the Commission give particular attention to determining whether se- 
curity screening is necessary for jobs which do not involve policy-making 
decisions or access to classified information. 

b. The criteria employed in the programs. We are persuaded that 
more precise and definite criteria could and should be employed. 

c. The procedures utilized in the programs. We believe that all 
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charges against individuals should be as concrete and meaningful as pos- 
sible, not merely vague allegations. We suggest that the commission re- 
view the entire question of the use of information received from confi- 
dential informants. The Commission should also investigate the pos- 
sibility that those charged with security violations should be confronted 
by any adverse witnesses. 


4. The issues involved in wiretapping legislation are referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study and appropriate action. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Organized labor has supported civil defense from its very beginning in 
1940. In the planning and programming of civil defense procedure, rep- 
resentatives of organized labor have been consulted. Representatives of or- 
ganized labor have been called upon to help plan the prvtection of civilians 
and the restoration of industries and service facilities that may be destroyed 
or interrupted. 

Since 1951 organized labor has expressed its official support of civil de- 
fense through a Labor Advisory Committee to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which is a committee broadly representative of organized 
labor. Meetings have been held from time to time with the Civil Defense 
Administrator for the purpose of expressing the position of organized labor 
on the problems of civil defense and its effect on the membership of or- 
ganized labor. 

Organized labor has long taken the position that civil defense is a Federal 
Government responsibility in exactly the same way as military defense. Or- 
ganized labor believes that the Federal Government must take the leadership 
in civil defense if we are to avoid chaos in the event of war. Changes in 
the Civil Defense Public Law 920 are necessary in order to bring this about. 

The development of nuclear weapons since 1950 makes this change ab- 
solutely necessary. The area of destruction possible with nuclear weapons 
is such that recognized geographic lines or political subdivisions cannot be 
recognized or defenses set up on such outmoded procedures. Organized 
workers who work in plants and live in critical target areas cannot be regu- 
lated on the basis of state, county or city lines. Leadership in developing 
civil defense programs for such industrial areas must of necessity come 
from plans developed by Federal Government authorities based on a 
knowledge of an enemy’s ability to penetrate into such areas. 

Organized labor has offered its resources and manpower to assist in the 
development of an adequate civil defense program. Organized labor insists 
that the civil defense program which it regards now as a nationwide survival 
program must be based on the American concept of equal partnership and 
equal responsibility for all who share equal danger; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The reality of the situation and the grim dangers we face 
make it mandatory that the first convention of the united labor movement 
under the banner of the AFL-CIO call upon the Congress of the United 
States to pass a new Civil Defense Act which will provide that: 
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The AFL and the CIO have always believed in the principle and practice 
of equal rights for all, regardless of race, color, creed or national origin. 
Each federation has separately played a distinguished role in the continuing 
struggle to realize for all Americans the democratic rights promised to all 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

The AFL-CIO is similarly pledged and dedicated to promote and defend 
the civil rights of all Americans. Its Constitution declares that one of its 
objects and principles is 


The primary responsibility for civil defense rests with the federal 
government in the same manner as provided in the U. S. Constitution 
for the Common Defense of the Nation. 

The Federal Government be responsible for giving direction, service 
and financial assistance to the states, counties and communities for 
developing civil defense plans in line with the federal responsibility. 
The Congress through the proper committees authorize and appropri- 
ate sufficient funds for these purposes. 

Congress authorize the Civil Defense Administrator to set up minimum 
standards of civil defense preparation and facilities to maintain them, 
such standards to be maintained subject to Civil Defense inspection in 
order to qualify for federal aid in any respect. 

Congress be directed to provide proper protection, wages, and terms 
of employment, and workmen’s compensation for civil defense work- 
ers who may be required to work or train in civil defense procedures 
prior to or after an attack on any community. 

Civil defense regional boundaries be revised to meet the reality of 
the nation’s critical target area and fall-out potential as a result 
of the use of nuclear weapons. 

Direction of the civil defense programs will not be abandoned or 
delegated to the armed forces in the event of martial law or enemy 
attack. 


We believe that a civil defense program if approached and developed in 
this manner would solve the apathy that seems to prevail at this time on 
matters pertaining to civil defense. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


“To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color or na- 


tional origin to share in the full benefits of union organization.” 
Another such object and principle of the new Federation: 


“To protect and strengthen our democratic institutions, to secure full 


recognition and enjoyment of the rights and liberties to which we are 
justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate the cherished traditions 
of our democracy.” ' 
Our Constitution likewise provides for a “Committee on Civil Rights” 
which: 
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“shall be vested with the duty and responsibility to assist the Ex- 
ecutive Council to bring about at the earliest possible date the effective 
implementation of the principle stated in this constitution of non-dis- 
crimination in accordance with the provisions of this constitution.” 


Thus the AFL-CIO stands dedicated no less than its predecessors to bring 
about the full and equal rights for all Americans in every field of life. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Both the AFL and the CIO have been pre-eminent in the campaign to 
secure equality of employment opportunity to all workers. This campaign 
has several different facets. 

Both federations have in the past repeatedly supported and urged the 
enactment of Federal fair employment practices legislation, to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, creed, color or national origin. 

During the past year several states and municipalities have enacted fair 
employment practices laws or ordinances, but year after year the threat 
of filibuster by Dixiecrat Senators has prevented fair employment practices 
legislation from receiving any real consideration by the Congress. This 
determined minority has been able to impose its will upon the Congress be- 
cause Senate Rule 22 invites filibuster by making cloture virtually impossible. 
The authority vested in the Rules Committee in the House of Representatives 
has likewise sometimes enabled that Committee to act as a roadblock to 
progressive legislation. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower established the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, a revival of a similar committee which had func- 
tioned under President Truman. The Committee’s function is to coordinate 
and assist the federal departments and agencies in the enforcement of the 
clauses prohibiting discrimination in employment which all government con- 
tracts are required to contain. Representatives of the AFL and the CIO 
were appointed and are serving as members of this Committee. 

This Committee has developed a strengthened non-discrimination clause, 
which specifically prohibits discrimination by government contractors in all 
phases of the employment relationship, including hiring, placement, training, 
promotion, tenure of employment and compensation. Since a large per- 
centage of business firms have contracts with government agencies, this 
clause, if vigorously enforced, can do much to eliminate discrimination in 
employment. Already, on the initiative of the labor members of the Com- 
mittee and with the cooperation of the international unions involved, the 
Committee has made limited progress toward eliminating discrimination in a 
number of industries and areas where heretofore discriminatory practices 
had prevailed. 

Discrimination in employment, promotions or lay-offs because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin violates both the legal and moral rights 
of those who are discriminated against. Already substantial progress in 
ending discrimination in employment has been made by the negotiation and 
diligent policing of non-discrimination clauses in collective bargaining 
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agreements. By giving full support to these clauses our affiliates can make 
a notable contribution toward the elimination of discrimination in a large 
sector of American industry. By creating appropriate internal machinery, 
our affiliates can assist in realizing these objectives. 


Removal of Segregation in Public Facilities 


One of the most notable triumphs for democracy in recent years is the 
progress which has been made toward ending segregation in public schools. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously, and in 
clear and unequivocal language, declared that segregation in the public 
schools violates the United States Constitution. A year later it reiterated 
this decision, and ordered that those localities where segregation in the public 
schools still exists proceed with “all deliberate speed” toward its elimina- 
tion. In response to these decisions of the nation’s highest tribunal, a num- 
ber of states and localities have already ended segregation in their public 
schools. The experience of these areas, and particularly of the District of 
Columbia with its large Negro population, has shown that there is no in- 
surmountable obstacle anywhere to complying with the requirements of the 
nation’s Constitution. 

Unfortunately, however, some states and localities have sought to delay 
the end of segregation, and even to perpetuate it indefinitely, by a variety of 
flimsy and discreditable subterfuges and devices. We are confident that the 
courts will rebuke these tactics as rapidly as the cases come before them. 
Still worse, in one or two states the forces of racism and reaction are using 
the segregation issue as a rallying point for the creation of Ku Klux Klan- 
type organizations, such as the White Citizens Councils which seek by the 
vilest and most brutal methods to deny all political and civil rights to 
America’s Negro citizens. 

There is every reason to expect that the Supreme Court will apply the doc- 
trine of non-segregation to other types of public facilities, including all those 
which are supported or aided by federal or local taxes. It has already 
taken such action in the case of public parks. There have already been sev- 
eral lower court decisions to this effect, and even in the absence of such deci- 
sions, progress has been made in many communities in the elimination of 
racial barriers in trains and buses, public housing, public parks, and the- 
atres and restaurants. The ICC has recently prohibited segregation on the 
nation’s railroads and their facilities. In only a few years all branches of the 
Armed Forces have shifted from almost complete segregation to almost com- 
plete integration. Despite dire predictions of disaster, this change has been 
accomplished smoothly and without incident; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO declares its strong support for an effective 
and enforceable fair employment practices act. We urge the enactment of 
similar legislation by all states and cities that do not now have such laws on 
their books. 

2. As an essential preliminary to the enactment of civil rights legislation, 
and particularly of a fair employment practices act, we urge that the rules 
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be so amended that the will of the Congress may not be stultified by a re- 
calcitrant minority. Rule 22 should be changed to permit a majority of 
Senators present and voting to limit and close debate. 


3. Our affiliates should see to it that employers with whom they deal who 
hold federal contracts adhere to the letter and spirit of the non-discrimina- 
tion clause required in government contracts. In addition, our affiliates 
should seek to have non-discrimination clauses included in every collective 
bargaining agreement they negotiate. 

4. The AFL-CIO wholeheartedly supports the decisions of the Supreme 
Court outlawing segregation in the public schools. We urge all of our af- 
filiated state and local bodies to work with other liberal forces in their com- 
munities to facilitate a peaceful and effective transition to an unsegregated 
American educational system. We urge the Administration to utilize the full 
powers of the federal government to frustrate and punish unlawful attempts 
to block implementation of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

5. We urge the Congress to enact legislation making lynching a federal 
crime, and to invalidate state laws requiring the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The healthy functioning of our economic system is of paramount concern 
to American workers. Workers know that a high level of employment and a 
constantly improving standard of living cannot be achieved without a sound 
and growing economy. When the economic system falters, workers are the 
first to suffer from the cutbacks in production, resulting layoffs, and rising 
tides of unemployment. 

Since World War II, the American economy has shown an amazing 
vitality. Although our nation, has had to absorb the impact of two reces- 
sions, in 1949 and 1954, neither of these temporary setbacks has led to a gen- 
eral catastrophe similar to that of the 1930’s, 

Organized labor is proud of the American economy and the role which 
unions have played in helping it achieve its present high level of production. 
By their pressure for improved wages, unions have succeeded in winning 
continuing advances in living standards for American workers. The nation’s 
rising level of wages has contributed to the rapid expansion of workers’ 
ability to buy the products of their labor. 

Organized labor has likewise taken the lead in urging the federal govern- 
ment to assume a more positive responsibility for the nation’s econo: ic 
growth and stability. In the past 20 years, such government measures as 
those dealing with labor standards, taxation, social security, and housing, 
enacted at the urging of our labor movement, have introduced a greater de- 
gree of stability into our economic system. The passage of the Employment 
Act of 1946 providing for government efforts to “promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power” and the acceptance by both 
political parties of the obligations imposed by this Act, testify to the signifi- 
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cant change that has taken place in the federal government’s role in eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The economic situation we face today is quite different from that of a 
year ago. General economic activity has increased substantially since the fall 
of 1954, when increased consumer spending began to lift the levels of output 
and sales out of the recession. Trade union strength together with economic 
and social legislation, had helped reduce the impact of the 1954 downturn 
and has contributed to the improvement in economic conditions of the past 
year. 

The nation’s total production of goods and services has risen over 9 per- 
cent since the spring of 1954, when the low-point of the economic downturn 
was reached. This increase in output, one of the largest in recent years, 
stands as a concrete demonstration of the nation’s capacity for continued 
economic growth. 

A substantial expansion of consumer credit and mortgage debt, com- 
bined with a rise in inventories, has helped sustain the great advances in 
production and sales during the past year. 

The gains of the 1955 recovery have not been distributed evenly among 
all groups in the population. Between the first nine months of 1954 and the 
same period of 1955, farm income has dropped 10 percent. Compensation 
of employees has increased 6 percent in that period. Corporate profits, how- 
ever, have risen 28 percent and stockholders’ dividends, which increased 
during the downturn last year, have risen by 8 percent. Business failures— 
among small businesses, for the most part—remain high. 

The improvement in employment has lagged considerably behind the rise 
of total production. The number of non-farm jobs, in the third quarter of 
1955, was still below the peak levels reached in 1953, before the downturn 
started. Manufacturing jobs are still almost half a million below the 1953 
level. 

Despite the general improvement in economic activity, substantial unem- 
ployment has persisted in many communities, particularly those in which 
coal mining, textile manufacturing and railroad repair shops are located. 
Only a few days ago, the Labor Department reported that in 93 labor market 
areas, 6 percent or more of the labor force was unemployed. 

The lag of employment behind the sharp increase in output during the 
past year reflects a substantial rise in productivity, which has tended to re- 
duce production costs and to increase profit margins. In addition, during 
the year, several major sections of American industry seized the opportunity 
presented by the recovery in business conditions to raise prices of their 
products by an amount far higher than justified by increased costs. This 
failure by business to exercise reasonable restraint in setting prices can 
seriously endanger sound and balanced economic progress. 

American corporations already have profited more than handsomely from 
the economic recovery. Corporate profits, after taxes, in the first nine 
months of 1955 were 28 percent greater than in the same period of last year. 
Dividend payments to stockholders, which were rising during the economic 
downturn in 1954, continue to increase at a marked rate. 
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Business failures, especially of smaller firms, however, have continued at 
surprisingly high levels, considering the over-all prosperity of business enter- 
prise. In September, there were 822 business failures, compared with 819 in 
the same month of 1954, 686 in September 1953, and 539 in September 1952. 

With both the productivity and the size of the labor force rising, con- 
tinued economic expansion is essential to attain full employment, production 
and purchasing power. While the economy as a whole is operating at a high 
level of activity, dangerous weaknesses in some of the economy’s vital areas 
are discernible. 

A major weakness in the current economic picture is the continuing de- 
cline in farm income. Net farm income in the first nine months of the year 
was 10 percent below the same period of 1954 and was at a yearly rate of 26 
percent below 1951. 

Some of the forces that lifted economic activity so sharply in the past 
year seem now to have slowed down. Residential construction, which re- 
mained strong during the 1954 downturn, and provided part of the basis for 
the 1955 pick-up, is leveling off. Automobile production in 1956, according 
to many observers, may decline by as much as 10 percent below 1955. 

With the expected easing off of the rate of growth in automobile and 
residential construction, other key areas must develop substantially to serve 
as a base for a continued upward impetus for the economy as a whole. No 
sector of the private economy appears ready to provide a stimulus of the 
magnitude offered by auto and residential construction in the past year. This 
gap in economic growth underlines the importance of both private and 
government economic policy for the months ahead. 

Unfortunately, there is a serious question whether the current policies 
of the federal government will produce conditions required to sustain eco- 
nomic growth in the months ahead. The Administration seems more in- 
terested in tilting with the windmill of inflation by increasing interest rates 
than it is in creating the environment necessary for economic expansion. 
While we recognize the monetary policy is a legitimate tool for stabilizing 
the economy, it is merely one among many weapons in the arsenal of eco- 
nomic programs. Moreover, unless used with extreme caution and pre- 
cision timing, monetary measures can boomerang against the expansion of 
the economy and precipitate the economic decline they are intended to pre- 
vent. Thus, during the past summer the Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration increased down payments and cut the time period 
for mortgage payments. This had the effect of reducing housing construc- 
tion, particularly of lower-priced homes; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, In the coming months, both private and government action 
will be needed to maintain economic growth and to sustain full employment 
levels in the years ahead. Such action should include the following: 

1. Free collective bargaining must be encouraged by the federal, state 
and local governments. Reasonable wage and fringe-benefit improvements 
should be agreed upon at the bargaining table to enabie wage and salary 
earners to share adequately in the fruits of industrial progress. Wherever 
feasible, provisions such as guaranteed employment plans should be nego- 
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tiated to promote stability of workers’ incomes and to eliminate unnecessary 
fluctuations in employment. 

2. The federal government’s tax policy must be revised to strengthen 
consumer buying power, especially among low and middle income groups, 
and to eliminate tax law loopholes that grant special privileges to wealthy 
families and corporations. Tax revisions should be made as soon as pos- 
sible. State and local tax systems should also be revised to establish tax 
structures based more largely upon ability to pay. 

3. Low-income families—whose earnings are less than $3,000 a year 
.—require special attention. The federal legal minimum wage should be 
extended to millions of low-paid workers who now lack its protection, and 
the minimum rate, raised to $1.00 an hour by the past session of Congress, 
should be further increased to at least $1.25. The inadequate coverage and 
minimum wage standards under state laws should be improved without 
further delay. 

4. Congress should enact a specific program of special assistance to 
areas of persistent economic distress. It is the obligation of the federal 
government to assist these areas back to economic health. The government 
should discourage the continued pirating of plants and job opportunities by 
unscrupulous politicians and business associations—to prevent the spread of 
further distress in the older industrial centers. 

5. The inadequate unemployment compensation system must be modern- 
ized. Congress and state legislatures must substantially increase both the 
amount and duration of unemployment compensation payments. Harsh dis- 
qualification provisions in the state laws must be removed. 

6. The Social Security Act should be improved to raise old age and sur- 
vivors’ benefit payments to an adequate level of living requirements and to 
provide adequate protection against the hazards of long-term and temporary 
disability. A national health program should be adopted, including national 
health insurance as part of the social security system and with full reserva- 
tion of free choice of doctors and patients. 

7. Two million new housing units a year should become the national 
housing goal. Interest rates on home loans must be reduced to meet the 
housing needs of families whose earnings are between $3,000 to $6,000 a 
year. A government program is required to stimulate the construction of 
new housing for middle income groups. Public housing construction should 
be substantially increased to provide adequate housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

8. The continuing decline of farm income must be halted. Farm pro- 
grams—such as price supports, conservation, low-cost credit and rural elec- 
trification and telephone service—should be improved to strengthen the 
income position of the family farmer, while making it possible to increase 
the consumption of agricultural products. 

9. Low-interest loans, under liberal terms, are necessary to encourage 
business and farm investment, particularly for small businesses, as well as 
to sustain high levels of residential construction. 

In addition, the federal government must make a major contribution to 
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economic growth by reducing the backlog of pressing public needs. Public 
services have been in a state of neglect for many years, despite the need 
for continuing improvements and expansion to meet the needs of a growing 
population. The sad state of our schools, hospitals and roads, as well as 
other public service facilities, indicates the urgent requirement for a vast 
program of improvement and growth. The federal government should 
start on a program of expanded federal aid to education, health facilities and 
roads, through direct federal programs, as well as grants and loans to states 
and local governments. Since many states have legal limits on the amount 
and type of borrowing, legislation should be adopted to enable the federal 
government to make special loans and grants to the states and local com- 
munities to get their much-needed programs under way. A public works 
program should be viewed as a continuing one, to keep the structure of so- 
ciety strong; in periods of economic decline, such programs should be ac- 
celerated without long delays. 


DISTRESSED AREAS AND INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


Although production and employment reached record levels during 1955, 
many American communities failed to share in the general prosperity. 

Of the 149 major labor market areas in the United States, 26 were classi- 
fied last September by the U. S. Department of Labor as suffering from a 
substantial labor surplus. In addition, 94 smaller areas also had a sub- 
stantial labor surplus, that is 6 percent or more of the total labor force was 


unemployed. 

Even of more serious consequences, in many of these areas unemploy- 
ment is not only high, in some cases in excess of 12 percent, it also has been 
of long duration and no relief is expected in the foreseeable future. These 
are the “chronically distressed” areas and there are more than 50 of them 
in the United States. 

The problem of chronic unemployment is not new. In the past it was 
largely associated with the gradual decline of areas in which the depletion 
of minerals and other resources was occurring. Today, however, the causes 
are more complex and the impact upon the affected communities and upon 
the nation is far more severe. 

In modern times technological innovation, shifting product demand, and 
changing competitive factors, as well as raw material exhaustion, lead to 
shutdowns and drastically reduced operations in many industries and in 
all parts of the country. 

In a number of instances, the depressed areas are the result of the move- 
ment out of the locality of particular firms and industries. Upon investiga- 
tion many of the affected unions have found that these migrating firms have 
left their locality not for sound economic reasons, but because of special 
financial inducements that were offered them in their new location. 

These special attractions have been of two types: (a) special financial 
subsidies in the forms of free plants or equipment, tax exemptions or pay- 
ments, reduced utility rates, and the like, or (b) more concealed types of 
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subsidies in the form of lower wage rates, open hostility to unionism, and a 
lower level of labor standards legislation. In effect, the use of these sub- 
sidies has seriously dislocated the nation’s economy, caused widespread 
unemployment, and needlessly disrupted the pattern of industrial develop- 
ment. 

The problem of chronic area unemployment predominates in, but it is not 
limited to, textile, coal mining, and railroad centers. Wherever and when- 
ever a facility is closed or its output is sharply curtailed, and no alternative 
employment exists in the area, an economic calamity confronts the affected 
locality. 

In earlier times communities were often forewarned of an impending 
employment decline by the visible exhaustion of natural resources. Further- 
more, the affected populations were generally small and often transient. 

The chronically distressed area of 1955, on the other hand, has at its 
center an established city of homes, churches, schools, hospitals, commercial 
structures, and all of the other facilities essential to urban living. For 
years, and sometimes for generations, families have lived and worked there 
and invested their savings to create a modern community. 

We cannot solve the surplus-labor problem of places like Lawrence, 
Terre Haute, Scranton, Charleston, Duluth, and Providence—or of sub- 
stantially smaller ones—by telling the people to “pack up and go.” The 
teacher, the doctor and storekeeper, as well as the wage earner, have deep 
roots in their home communities and a mass exodus is not the answer. 

A valiant local effort has already been made by many stricken com- 
munities to find employment for their displaced workers. These local “boot- 
strap” operations, however, have seldom achieved their objectives. Outside 
aid is clearly needed. 

Surely the entire nation has a stake in helping the hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow citizens who live in distressed areas. Americans have always 
had a reputation for their responsiveness to human need wherever it exists. 
Besides, the creation of suitable employment for displaced workers would 
add millions of dollars to our national output while at the same time, mil- 
lions would be saved by eliminating the social cost of idleness. 

When Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946, it pledged all the 
resources of the federal government to the battle for maximum employment. 
In seeking to achieve this goal, surely the federal government must recognize 
and deal with unemployment as a local problem and not merely as a na- 
tional one; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO calls upon the federal government to utilize 
all of its resources and to work unceasingly—in cooperation with labor, 
industry, the states, and the affected local governments—to alleviate chronic 
area unemployment in the United States. 

Federal assistance should include the establishment of a central coordinat- 
ing agency to assist distressed areas, and the inauguration of a comprehen- 
sive program of technical aid, public contract priorities, loans and tax am- 
ortization benefits for new and expanding enterprises, public works grants, 
vocational retraining and supplementary compensation for displaced work- 
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ers. This program should be geared exclusively to the needs of substantial 
labor-surplus areas and its benefits must be specifically denied to any em- 
ployer who undertakes to close or curtail his operations in one community 
in order to seek special advantages in another. 

Furthermore, federal action is necessary to discourage plant piracy—a 
practice which leads to the creation of distressed communities. The most 
important first step to be taken is to remove the federal tax-exempt status 
that now applies to interest received from municipal bonds, the proceeds of 
which are used to build plants for runaway employers. 

Additional federal and state legislation required to meet the problem of 
subsidized industrial migration includes an expanded Fair Labor Standards 
Act, a strengthened Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and improved 
state labor legislation. 


TAXATION AND BUDGET POLICY 


Tax policy becomes increasingly important as the federal government 
continues to assume a major role in the economic life of the country. Bud- 
get problems, as well as economic conditions, must be carefully considered 
in determining the composition of an adequate and equitable tax program. 
Our federal government has assumed perhaps the most serious domestic and 
foreign responsibilities in its history. Of nécessity, the present requirements 
for heavy expenditures, in turn, mean a heavy burden of taxation must be 
borne by all the American people. 

Organized labor recognizes the necessity for these high taxes. The 
nation’s wage earners do not shirk their responsibility for paying their fair 
share of these taxes. They insist, however, that the nation’s tax system as a 
whole must be fair and equitable to all, regardless of level or source of in- 
come. 

Our tax system has been built largely upon the principle that taxes should 
be levied according to the individual’s ability to pay. Organized labor fully 
supports this basic principle of taxation. In recent years, however, Congress 
has weakened the progressive character of the personal income tax schedule 
by enacting tax-escape provisions favoring certain groups of taxpayers. 

The most flagrant example of tax legislation for special interest groups 
was the tax revision bill enacted in 1954. The most important effect of this 
legislation was to reduce taxes upon the very small minority of taxpayers 
who receive the overwhelming proportion of dividends from stocks. Taxes 
on corporations, for all practical purposes, were reduced without cutting 
the tax rates by altering the method of calculating depreciation. The few 
minor concessions granted to a few taxpayers in the low- and middle-income 
brackets were palliatives, which did not offset the billions of dollars of re- 
lief given to corporations and wealthy stockholders. Earlier this year, an 
unsuccessful effort was made in the Congress to reverse this trend. 

Longstanding loopholes and escape clauses continue to weaken the pro- 
gressive character of our tax structure. Wealthy taxpayers do not really 
pay the high tax rates applicable to their incomes because of these escape 
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mechanisms. As a result, more and more of the burden of tax payments is 
placed on the shoulders of those least able to pay. The trend of weakening 
the progressive character of our tax structure must be reversed; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will fight vigorously 
to reverse the trends toward regression in our tax structure. Equity in our 
tax structure requires certain tax changes. Some will increase revenue; 
others will mean a loss of revenue. But, on balance, the acceptance of the 
following tax program will not result in an over-all loss in revenue, and will 
establish a more equitable distribution of the tax burden: 


1. First priority on tax cuts should be given to the following measures: 
a. Reduction in excise taxes below present levels. 
b. Increase in individual income tax exemptions from the present 
level of $600 per person. 


c. Reduction in the 20 percent rate for at least part of the first $2,000 
of taxable income. 


2. Congress should continue for at least another year the corporate in- 
come tax rate of 52 percent, which is scheduled to revert to 47 percent on 
April 1, 1956. Consideration should be given to easing the tax burden on 
small business by some such means as changing the two component rates of 
the corporate tax structure. We now have a 30 percent normal rate and a 
22 percent rate on all income above $25,000. This provision could be 
changed by applying a normal rate of 25 percent and a 27 percent rate on 
all income above either the present exemption level of $25,000 or perhaps 
even a $50,000 or $100,000 exemption level. The total rate would remain 52 
percent, but it would be more equitable for small business. 


3. To close the many loopholes and escape clauses in our tax structure 
and to obtain additional revenue, Congress should take the following steps: 


a. Repeal the special tax relief granted to dividend income by the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 


b. Repeal the new depreciation provision of the 1954 Revenue Act. 


c. Eliminate the advantage given married couples and heads of house- 
holds by the income-splitting tax provision. 


d. Repeal excessive depletion allowances. 


e. Tighten the capital gains tax structure by lengthening the holding 
period of long-range gains and increasing the rate considerably. 


f. Require withholding taxes on the payment of dividends and in- 
terest. 


g. Eliminate the family partnership provisions which are designed to 
reduce individual income taxes. 


h. Eliminate stock option. privileges oe to circumvent the pay- 
ment of taxes. 
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i. Tighten the estate and gift tax structure by eliminating life estate 
provisions and reducing the total level of exemptions. 


j. Repeal the tax exempt status of state and local bonds. 


k. Increase appropriations to permit stricter enforcement of our tax 
laws. 


4. We oppose the enactment of any retail sales tax or any other type of 
general or specific tax on consumption, including the “manufacturers’ excise 
tax.” 


5. We oppose any Constitutional amendment designed to place a top 
limitation on the federal government’s right to tax individuals, corporations 
or states. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


The rapid rise in federal taxes over the last twenty years has focused the 
attention of most Americans on tax decisions made in Washington. The 
rapid increase in local and state expenditures emphasizes the need for adopt- 
ing sound fiscal and tax policies in our state and local tax programs. 

Since the end of World War II state and local tax collections have been 
rising continuously. From $9 billions in 1945, they have soared to a total of 
more than $23 billions in 1955. Total expenditures which approximated $25 
billions in 1953 are now close to $30 billions. Moreover, current local and 
state tax revenues are inadequate to meet developing needs for services and 
facilities. State and local debt which stood at $13.6 billions in 1946 now 
exceeds $30 billions, 

Furthermore, as federal tax collections within the last two years have 
been tending downward, the revenue needs of state and local governments 
have continued to go up. Vast un-met public needs for capital improvements, 
to meet the demands of not only a growing but shifting population, require 
a constant search for new tax sources by all state and local governments. 

The rising burden of state and local taxes is increasingly being shifted to 
the shoulders of families with the least ability to pay. Families in the in- 
come groups below $5,000 are paying a larger share of their income for 
local and state taxes than families in the income groups above that figure. 

Under our federal tax structure, a substantial portion of revenue comes 
from progressive income taxes. Almost 60 percent of all state tax revenues, 
on the other hand, comes from general and selective sales taxes imposed 
upon all consumers. On the local level, almost 90 percent of the tax revenue 
comes from property levies. More and more municipalities are now in- 
stituting supplementary sales and payroll taxes which are combining to make 
the over-all tax system even more regressive. 

State and local difficulties in securing necessary revenue have been com- 
plicated by the following factors: 


1. The property tax has been permitted to disintegrate. A declining 
portion of total state and local taxes relative to income in most states 
from 1932 to 1950 has come from property taxes. More recent in- 
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creases in property tax revenue during the past several years have 
been confined largely to a relatively few states. 


2. The adoption of sales taxes and other consumer taxes have thrown 
a disproportionate share of the tax load on low income taxpayers. 

3. With few exceptions, states have adopted inadequate personal and 

corporation income taxes. 

4. State and local legal and constitutional restrictions on taxing 

power interfere with sound taxing policies. 

5. The unrepresentative character of state legislatures prevent the en- 

actment of needed constitutional and legislative tax changes. 

6. The competition between states is used as an excuse to hold down 

taxes needed to provide necessary service. 

7. Certain poorer states, largely because of inadequate resources and 

income, fail to provide needed state and local services. 

The wage and salary earners of America have always borne a tremendous 
portion of the cost of public services. The fifteen million members of the 
AFL-CIO will gladly continue to bear their just share. We seek no tax 
avoidance for ourselves. 

In the long run, at both federal and state levels all taxes must be paid 
from income. Progressive, graduated taxes—based on income after reason- 
able deductions for dependents and other legitimate reasons—must fairly 
reflect ability to pay. 

Tax reform is a long and arduous task. The efforts to withstand the 
growth of sales and payroll taxes, to ultimately eliminate existing ones and 
to make our property tax systems more equitable, is a long range under- 
taking. Yet this is a duty the American labor movement cannot ignore if 
social justice is to be achieved; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO urges all of its affiliated unions to in- 
tensify their efforts to secure a more just and equitable system of taxation 
in all states and localities. 

Enactment of tax measures and grant-in-aid programs at the national 
level are needed to develop a greater degree of local-state-federal coordina- 
tion through the use of the federal taxing power and credit that is not avail- 
able to states and local communities. 


WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 


Perhaps the outstanding achievement in domestic legislation of the first 
session of the 84th Congress was the increase in the federal minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1.00. The $1.00 minimum was passed over the objections 
of the Administration and its spokesmen in both Houses of Congress. 

It was not a complete victory. Organized labor, although very few or- 
ganized workers in the country were in a position to gain directly, called 
upon Congress to enact a $1.25 minimum which was fully justified by in- 
creases in living costs, productivity and the general wage level. No action 
was taken in the last session to extend coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act to the millions who are not now protected. The sub-minimum wage 
rates in Puerto Rico were left unchanged. Despite all this, the enactment 
of a $1.00 minimum constitutes a major step forward. 

In testimony presented to both Houses of Congress, AFL and CIO spokes- 
men called upon the Congress to take action which would bring the com- 
pletely unrealistic minimum wage of 75 cents up to a more appropriate level. 

President Meany, in presenting the AFL’s case for a $1.25 minimum, told 
the Congress that part of America’s job “is to make sure that all Americans 
have a decent chance to share the abundance all of us are creating. We fail 
in this part of the job as long as the much-vaunted American standard of 
living is denied to any group of Americans.” 

President Reuther summarized the CIO’s case for a $1.25 minimum by 
declaring: “It is morally right because there is no excuse for the payment of 
sweatshop wages in an era of atomic energy and automation. It is eco- 
nomically sound because an expanding economy requires an ever-rising 
consumer income to match our ever-rising productive power.” 

The Administration, which failed to make any recommendations in 1953 
and 1954, finally endorsed an increase in the minimum—but to only 90 cents 
an hour. This would have done no more than adjust the 75-cent minimum 
for the increased cost of living since 1949. It would have meant no recogni- 
tion of the tremendous productivity gains in the American economy and 
the general wage advances won by organized labor. Despite impressive 
evidence justifying a higher minimum, and despite improvement in the gen- 
eral economic picture during the course of the year, the Administration 
stood firm and did not yield from its 90-cent position. 

The stubbornness of the Administration and the short-sighted belief of 
many Congressmen that a higher minimum would be harmful, made it im- 
possible to reach labor’s full objective. But enactment of the $1.00 mini- 
mum, despite Administration opposition, is a tribute both to the leadership 
of the Congress and the tremendously effective work done by organized 
labor back home. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken to extend the benefits of the law to 
workers now denied its protection. After the retail lobby testified before the 
Senate Labor Committee, the Administration withdrew even its inadequate 
proposal for extension of coverage which it had made earlier in the year. 
Under this proposal, less than 2 million employees working for interstate 
chain stores would have been brought under coverage. When the Admin- 
istration pulled back from this modest proposal, it became impossible to 
obtain extension of coverage. 

Less than one-half of the nation’s wage earners are now given the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Individual states cannot prescribe 
adequate minimum wages for plants manufacturing for an interstate market 
without putting their industries at a competitive disadvantage. Only the 
Congress can take meaningful action in this field. In 1956, extension of 
coverage to millions of additional workers will be a major legislative ob- 
jective of organized labor. The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has promised that its Subcommittee on Labor, under the Chairman- 
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ship of Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), will hold early hearings on extension of 
coverage. It is hoped that the House Education and Labor Committee will 
take similar action. 

Under the present Fair Labor Standards Act, the statutory minimum does 
not apply to Puerto Rico. Instead, industry committees determine individual 
rates for the respective industries. This practice has not worked well. Wide 
wage differentials have become wider year by year. To meet this situation, 
the Senate last year included in its bill a provision which would have raised 
all existing Puerto Rican rates by a modest amount. The House refused 
to take similar action and, as a result, the final bill did not raise the mini- 
mum wage for Puerto Rico. In 1956, it is to be hoped that the Congress 
will take the necessary action to lift the minimum wage rates in Puerto 
Rico to more realistic levels. The economic development of Puerto Rico 
must not and cannot depend upon a low-wage structure. 

Another year has passed without action being taken to correct the dam- 
age which has been done by the Fulbright Amendment to the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. It is this amendment which has prevented enforcement 
of the few wage determinations which have been made in recent years. 

The Walsh-Healey Act should be amended: (1) to make clear the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor to issue minimum wage determinations on 
an industry-wide basis, (2) to make clear the application of the Act to all 
articles actually purchased by the government on specific contracts, whether 
or not available in the open market, and (3) to revise the Fulbright Amend- 
ment to prohibit the issuance of injunctions suspending the effectiveness of 
wage orders pending litigation. 

With the increase in the minimum wage, it becomes particularly es- 
sential that the Labor Department be given adequate appropriations for 
careful enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as well as the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

Dramatic advances in improved technology, such as automation and 
atomic energy, have meant and will continue to mean tremendous increases in 
productivity. These advances make it both economically feasible and desir- 
able to consider the reduction of the work week. The Congress should give 
the earliest possible consideration to amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to provide for a shorter work week; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. International unions, state bodies and local organizations 


are commended for the effective work done in the past year to assure the 
enactment of the $1.00 per hour minimum wage. 


2. Congress is called upon to take further action to improve our wage 
laws. Specifically, we call upon it: 
a. As a matter of first priority, to extend the full protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers in industries engaged in or 
affecting interstate commerce. 
b. To increase Puerto Rican wage rates promptly and substantially 
so that the mainland level may be achieved at the earliest possible date. 
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c. To raise the minimum wage to at least $1.25 an hour as soon as 
practicable. 

d. To revise the Public Contracts Act, to restore that Act’s effective- 
ness and utility. 

e. To provide adequate funds for the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 

f. To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act and Public Contracts Act 
to provide for a shorter work week. 


FARMER-LABOR UNITY 


Since its beginning the American labor movement has sought to be- 
friend and to aid the farmer, whether he works as an agricultural wage 
earner, a tenant, or on his own land. 

It is only natural that organized labor should have a feeling of kinship 
toward those who work so hard to raise the nation’s food and fibre. Millions 
of AFL-CIO members grew up on farms. Many of their families and 
friends are still in agriculture. We of labor recognize that the needs and 
aspirations of farm families differ little from our own. We are fully aware, 
too, that farmers and city workers mutually depend upon each other and 
that one group cannot long prosper unless the other prospers too. 

Because of these convictions, organized labor has consistently supported 
efforts to secure a just return and a better life for all who work in agricul- 
ture. 

We have actively supported farm cooperatives, rural electrification, an 
adequate system of price supports, farm credit aids, soil conservation, crop 
insurance, farmer coverage under social security, and other measures to raise 
rural housing and health and educational standards. 

While many of these programs involve sizable public outlays which all 
taxpayers share, organized labor has supported and defended them as vital 
to the welfare of seven million farm operators and farm wage earners and 
their families. We recognize, in fact, that they are vital to the well-being 
of the entire nation. 

Since the ordeal of the depression we have observed, with great satisfac- 
tion, the gradual improvement in rural living standards, as special efforts 
were applied to meet the complex and often changing problems of American 
agriculture. This hopeful upward movement reached its peak, however, in 
1951. Since then the income of farm families has lagged far behind the 
forward strides taken by other parts of the economy. 

This new misfortune has not come about because of any slackening of 
effort on the part of the American farmers. Both agricultural output and 
efficiency are now at record highs. 

The fault lies beyond the farm. It is, rather, the failure to establish a 
federal program to divert a larger part of our agricultural abundance to 
millions of potential consumers at home and overseas who want and need it, 
and to provide a more just return to the American farmer who produces it. 
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During the last three years the responsibility for policies to meet the 
decline in farm income has rested squarely on the Administration in Wash- 
ington. Yet, the Secretary of Agriculture and other Administration spokes- 
men are now telling the farmer that his plight is due to rising farm costs 
and the labor unions that supposedly bring them about. 

This transparent alibi for the failure of his own agricultural policies 
surely does not elevate the stature of the Secretary of Agriculture or of the 
present Administration. 

Since January 1953, when he took office, the combined price of all of the 
items for which the farmer pays did not rise; actually it declined by 114 
percent. 

On the other hand, prices received by farmers have gone down 14 per- 
cent and total net agricultural income of farm operators, which includes all 
government payments, has dropped from almost $15 billion in 1952 to a 
yearly rate of about $10.5 billion today. 

Sometimes it is argued that this tremendous farm income loss is really 
of little consequence since the number of farmers is also going down. 
Looked at on a “per farm” basis, however, the income drop since 1952 totals 
a staggering 20 percent. 

It is true that, while over-all farm production and living costs have gone 
down, certain costs to the farmer have risen; but this is in no sense the fault 
of organized labor. 

Since 1952, the interest rate on the money farmers borrow has risen most 
of all, by over 16 percent. Yet this misfortune, which labor also shares, 
stems directly from the “hard money” policy of the Administration. 

The price of farm machinery, trucks and autos is also up; but the prices 
for these products were raised completely out of all proportion to any in- 
crease in labor costs. 

Under these circumstances, the trade unions of America cannot be held 
responsible for today’s agricultural crisis. The cause lies elsewhere and 
the Secretary knows this full well; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, A soundly conceived program to raise the income of Amer- 
ica’s farm families is basic to the welfare of trade unionists. Similarly, our 
effort to raise city workers’ standards, through collective bargaining and leg- 
islative action, ultimately helps to increase the consumption of food and 
fibre and thereby underpins and enlarges the market of American agricul- 
ture. 

Labor eagerly desires and will vigorously support corrective measures to 
restore and to raise agricultural income. In particular, we wish to aid 
the family operated farm through measures to increase its efficiency and 
its income so that the independent farmer may effectively compete with 
corporation farming and may remain the dominant producer in American 
agriculture. 

Surely this great nation must assure to its farmers, who have fed and 
clothed us through war and depression and flood and drought, a full partner- 
ship in the unlimited promise of the United States. 
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The AFL-CIO and its affiliated organizations shall dedicate themselves 
to building an unshakable bond of mutual understanding and cooperative 
action between farmers and workers, thereby to advance their common wel- 
fare and the well-being of the entire nation. 


SURPLUS FOODS 


There is at present the need for a greater distribution of surplus foods 
without the restrictions which the Department of Agriculture is apparently 
trying to put on the much-too-limited program now under way. 


We in the American labor movement support in principle the surplus 
commodities distribution program and urge its extension, as we feel that 
through this program many communities across the country will be able to 
supplement the sometimes meager welfare assistance to the permanently 
disabled, the handicapped, and especially those on fixed incomes; for ex- 
ample, old age assistance recipients and those receiving pensions. Surplus 
foods will also help those who have exhausted unemployment benefits and 
are unable to find work as well as those who are seeking work and drawing 
unemployment compensation. The surplus foods program would be an im- 
measttrable supplement to the aid given to dependent children programs. 


We in the organized labor movement believe that this proposed extension 
of surplus commodities would help to bolster and strengthen the work of 
both the tax-supported welfare agencies and the many private health and wel- 
fare agencies in their job of helping to meet the unmet needs of many people. 


We must make clear that we do not see in the surplus foods distribution 
program a final or even more than a temporary and partial solution to the 
over-all welfare problem. This type of program, we must point out, runs the 
great danger of being turned into a government subsidy for low standards 
of living. We believe that the basic solution to the problem of low-income 
families must be, not charity or welfare aid, but a more fundamental con- 
cern for proper economic measures which will insure better job opportunities 
and a higher level of income. 


We recognize the surplus foods program only as a temporary and stop- 
gap measure. We point out, too, that unless other steps are taken to remove 
the economic shortcomings which bring about the present need of these low- 
income families through such measures as a higher minimum wage, an ex- 
panding economy to provide jobs for those now unemployed and a sound 
social security program, that the problem will be forever with us; now there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, This convention goes on record as urging all affiliated un- 
ions and councils and central labor bodies to actively participate in the ex- 
tension of the surplus foods distribution to all people in need. This con- 
vention also goes on record as urging the Congress of the United States to 
extend and enlarge the surplus commodities distribution program to include 
all people in need regardless of the cause of that need. 
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COOPERATIVES 


For many years the American trade union movement has befriended and 
supported all genuine cooperative organizations in the United States. In 
many parts of the nation our own members have, in fact, provided the leader- 
ship which has resulted in the successful growth of these democratic and 
useful enterprises. 

Often, when neither a private profit undertaking nor a public agency has 
been able to meet an urgent need, groups of people have themselves estab- 
lished their own cooperative in order to fill the gap. 

One of the most useful types of cooperatives is the credit union through 
which a group pools its own savings and then lends funds to its own mem- 
bers at a low interest rate. In recent years credit unions have grown spec- 
tacularly and hundreds of AFL-CIO unions have established them, thereby 
saving millions of dollars which otherwise would have been paid out to 
small loan companies which charge extortionately high interest rates. Be- 
sides, the credit unions earn a substantial return for their members in the 
form of interest paid on their savings. 

Encouraging gains are also being made in the field of cooperative health 
services despite the vicious attacks made on them by reactionary elements 
led by the American Medical Association. In cities like Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and New York, labor-operated health centers have expanded both in 
membership and services and provide the highest quality of medical care. 
In a number of other communities, AFL-CIO affiliates support and assist 
cooperative health plans which are meeting the highest standards at the 
lowest possible cost to the families participating in them. Everywhere we 
continue to be in the forefront of a vigorous campaign to protect the right 
of consumers to organize cooperative health centers of their own. 

Taking a useful place alongside credit unions and cooperative health 
services there is a growing number of cooperative housing and insurance 
enterprises and other consumer cooperatives, all of them helping to bring 
closer together those who produce and serve on the one hand and those who 
consume on the other; as a result, highest quality goods and services are 
being provided at lower costs to hundreds of thousands of our members. 

The growth of the cooperative movement, furthermore, not only increases 
the purchasing power of wages and salaries, but also is a powerful force in 
the battle against monopolistic elements in our economy. In addition, co- 
operative enterprises are an excellent means through which organized labor 
can unite with other groups in a joint effort to advance the public welfare. 

Finally, since the cooperatives have traditionally supported the objectives 
of organized labor, their own collective bargaining practices have almost 
always led to the highest type of employer-employee relations; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO reaffirms its support for all genuine coopera- 
tives and urges its affiliates to continue to give them all possible aid so that 
their growth will be assured and their benefits can be more broadly shared 
and enjoyed, but also maintain labor-management relations that carry out 
trade union principles. . 
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GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL PROGRAMS 


In collective bargaining negotiations and formulation of economic pol- 
icies trade unions have increasingly turned to the statistical services of the 
federal government for information on wages, income levels, prices, profits, 
employment and unemployment, production, construction and housing de- 
velopments, social security, productivity an a host of other economic trends. 

Unfortunately, the federal agencies charged with providing these services 
are hampered by lack of sufficient funds. Therefore, they have often been 
unable to obtain and to make available to trade unions and other inter- 
ested groups necessary statistical information. 

Inadequate appropriations have particularly handicapped the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, on which unions have relied most heavily for statistical 
information; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, the AFL-CIO recommends that the Congress appropriate 
increased funds to permit needed expansion of government statistical services, 
especially those carried on by the U. S. Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Social Security Administration, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

We particularly hope that Congress will appropriate additional funds for 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics so that it can provide more complete 
information on employment and unemployment, wage and collective bar- 
gaining developments, productivity, housing and construction, and industrial 
accidents. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, DISABILITY 
INSURANCE, AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


During the twenty years it has been in existence, the national system of 
old-age and survivors insurance has fully proved its worth. Most Americans 
are now contributing regularly to the trust fund, and over seven million 
persons are receiving benefits. 


Our members are well aware, however, of serious limitations that remain 
in the OASI legislation. In spite of amendments which organized labor 
helped to secure in recent years, benefits are still too low, no insurance 
payments are made for permanent and total disability or temporary dis- 
ability, and many workers do not receive any protection. 


The Lehman-Dingell bill, which both the AFL and the CIO supported 
in 1954, would have substantially remedied these shortcomings. 


The House this year passed a bill (H. R. 7225) which was supported by 
organized labor and which embodies important though restricted forward 
steps. It would initiate the payment of benefits to the permanent and totally 
disabled at age 50,-with the same eligibility requirements now provided 
for freezing the pension rights of such disabled persons. For women, the 
bill would lower the qualifying age for OASI benefits to 62 years in recog- 
nition of the fact that many wives are younger than their husbands and that 
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older women have even greater difficulty than men in obtaining steady 
employment. 

The House bill would likewise extend coverage to additional groups, 
including employees of the TVA and many self-employed professionals. It 
would continue benefits for disabled dependent children of beneficiaries after 
age 18. 

: To finance these improvements, a one-half per cent contribution by 
employers and employees would be added to the schedule previously enacted. 
An advisory council on social security financing would be established to 
review the status of the trust fund in relation to the long-term commitments 
of the program. These provisions are consistent with the historic position of 
American labor in support of a social security system soundly financed on a 
long-term basis. 

This House bill is now awaiting action by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Unfortunately, powerful groups, including the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Medical Association, are planning a strenuous fight 
against these long-overdue changes, especially the provision for disability 
benefits. 

While labor has emphasized the development of rounded social insurance 
programs under which benefits are paid without a needs test, our unions 
have also favored improvements in the public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act designed to provide decent incomes for those not ade- 
quately reached through social insurance. In many states payments to the 
aged, dependent children, and other groups are pitifully small, and the terms 
for qualifying are too harsh. Proposals such as those of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce for eliminating Federal grants for public assistance overlook 
the common national interest in the health and welfare of old people. Some 
attention to the public assistance programs must be given by Congress this 
year because of the coming expiration of a special $5 a month Federal grant; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention supports comprehensive expansion and 
improvement of the existing system of old-age and survivors insurance to 
provide adequate benefits as a matter of right to the aged, the permanently 
and totally disabled, and those suffering from temporary illness or accident. 

The provisions for improving benefits should include the following: 

1. an increase in the wage base to keep pace with rising wage levels 

2. an annual increment of one-half of one per cent of the primary benefit 

for each year of contributions 

3. a two per cent increase in the primary benefit for each year of con- 

tinued employment beyond age 65 

4. the inclusion of “tips” as wages. 


The success of the OASI program and of other social insurance systems 
which provide disability benefits has amply demonstrated the practicality 
and value of such measures. We likewise favor use of OASI funds to aid in 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons so that they may become self- 
supporting. 
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We favor continuation of Federal grants for the public assistance pro- 
grams, more adequate assistance payments to individuals on a basis con- 
sistent with human dignity and self-respect, and removal of harsh require- 
ments with regard to eligibility and residence. 

We shall continue our efforts to achieve adequate social security both 
through collective bargaining and through Federal and state legislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


In 1954, the conventions of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations both pointed out the serious defects 
of the present federal-state system of unemployment insurance. Affiliates were 
urged to undertake strenuous efforts to secure improvements in the great 
majority of states where legislatures met in 1955. 

We can report a certain measure of success, due in many states to con- 
structive cooperation among the various labor groups. Unfortunately the 
continued opposition of organized employers to adequate protection, and 
other difficulties inherent in the state-by-state approach, continued to prevent 
improvements of the kind required for adequate protection of unemployed 
workers. Benefits are still too low, maximums put a restrictive ceiling on 
the amounts that can be received, duration is far too short, and harsh dis- 
qualification and eligibility provisions deprive many thousands of workers 
of all insurance benefits. ' 

In too many cases, a rise in the maximum benefit could be obtained 
only by sacrifice in some other respect. In some states no advances whatever 
were made. 

Experience of the last year thus lends new weight to the contention of 
organized labor that federal action is required to build an adequate unem- 
ployment insurance program. Both the AFL and the CJO have long sup- 
ported a national system of unemployment insurance that would provide 
sufficient incomes to unemployed workers throughout the nation, in place of 
the present fifty-one competing systems. Last year, both federations supported 
a federal bill which provided certain minimum steps towards the reconstruc- 
tion of the unemployment insurance system. This bill included uniform 
national minimum standards as to benefit amounts, duration, eligibility 
requirements, and disqualification. It established a re-insurance fund as a 
source of grants-in-aid to states whose benefit reserves are in danger of 
insolvency. Further, it struck at the present unsound system of individual 
employer experience rating by permitting an alternative method by which 
states can reduce employer tax rates where such reductions are justified by 
the condition of benefit funds. 

Recently many unions have negotiated collective agreements that pro- 
vide guaranteed wages, supplementary unemployment benefits, and dismissal 
pay to provide more protection against unemployment. Many such agree- 
ments contemplate simultaneous receipt of unemployment insurance and the 
privately-negotiated benefits. This is a desirable objective, and it would be 
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most unfortunate if narrow provisions and rulings were to interfere with free 
collective bargaining and the development of a combined arrangement that 
will better protect millions of workers and promote a more liberal insurance 
program for all wage earners. 

The Federal Advsiory Council on Employment Security, a tripartite 
body established by law, has in recent years provided constructive advice to 
the Secretary of Labor on methods of improving unemployment insurance 
and the public employment offices. However, employer organizations have 
supported a bill to replace the tripartite body with separate consultative 
groups of labor and management. Provisions for tripartite advisory bodies 
in the states would also be eliminated. 

The proposal by the Administration for basing old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits on annual reports of earnings, rather than quarterly reports 
as at present, likewise constitutes a threat to unemployment insurance. If 
quarterly reports by employers for OASI purposes are abolished, the drive 
of employers to substitute so-called request reporting for quarterly reports 
under the unemployment insurance laws will be strengthened. Such a change 
would work to the detriment of unemployment insurance claimants unless 
proper safeguards can be provided; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention supports a comprehensive overhauling 
and improvement of the unemployment insurance system. The ultimate 
answer to present shortcomings lies in the establishment of a single federal 
employment security system, with adequate benefits for all workers and a 
sound system of financing. * 

Pending the establishment of such a system, we support federal legislation 
providing uniform minimum standards with regard to benefits, duration, 
eligibility and disqualifications, providing for re-insurance as a source of 
grants-in- -aid to states, and permitting states to make flat-rate reductions in 
taxes in place of individual employer experience rating. 

We support a coordinated national approach by the eanployment se service 
and the continuation and expansion of its various activities. 

We oppose employer proposals for abolishing the tripartite Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment Security and similar state advisory bodies. 

We favor repeal of the Reed amendments which will shortly result in 
automatic federal grants to the states, regardless of need, which can be used 
to supplement federal appropriations for employment security administration, 
thus undermining proper federal leadership without meeting essential 
requirements. 

We urge the Secretary of Labor to enforce strictly the labor standards 
provisions of the unemployment insurance section of the Social Security Act, 
and to oppose all efforts by employer representatives to weaken or abolish 


_ the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security and similar state 


advisory committees. 


We urge affiliated unions to continue their efforts to improve the state 
unemployment insurance laws so that they will replace a higher percent of 
the individual’s lost wages, so that maximums are realistic in terms of present 
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wage levels, and so that harsh, restrictive provisions in regard to eligibility 
and disqualifications are removed. 

We favor extension of coverage to all wage earners and the establishment 
of a system of unemployment insurance in Puerto Rico. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Adequate health services must now be considered one of the necessities 
of life along with food, shelter and clothing. Yet millions of Americans are 
still denied the benefits of proper medical care and other health services. 
Among those who suffer most are many beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Public funds invested in health programs are more than repaid by the 
increased productivity and well-being of the population. 

Organized labor has supported a national health program which would 
give all Americans access to the highest quality of medical care. In addition, 
our unions have made notable progress in the development of health centers 
and collective bargaining. agreements providing health protection for oar 
members. We have cooperated in community efforts by private and public 
agencies to provide more and better health services of many types. Labor 
representatives have served constructively on boards of voluntary health 
agencies and on many public bodies concerned with health problems. 

In spite of remarkable achievements in medical science and in limited 
areas of activity, the national, state and local governments generally lag 
seriously behind their capacity to develop comprehensive activities essential 
for the maintenance of good health. Our union-negotiated programs are 
severely limited by the shortcomings of the public programs, especially by 
continuing shortages of medical personnel and facilities, with ever-rising 
costs. Our unions are also handicapped by the scarcity of nonprofit, direct 
service, prepayment medical plans, which make comprehensive services, 
including preventive medicine, available at reasonable charges. 

Organized labor has favored many types of government action which 
would overcome these shortcomings and lead toward our ultimate goal of a 
comprehensive national health program, including national health insurance. 

In the last year, the failure of the Eisenhower Administration to*provide 
adequate leadership has had tragic results. The delay in rapid provision of a 
safe vaccine against polio arose partly from a narrow concept of the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government and inadequate sane of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

No constructive programs were advocated by the Administration for 
training more doctors, dentists, and all other types of medical personnel, or 
for assisting the development of direct service prepayment plans. 

Administration budget requests for hospital construction, medical re- 
search, and many other health services were inadequate, and so are current 
appropriations, in spite of additions made by Congress. The Pure Food and 
Drug Administration and the Industrial Health Division of the U. S. Public 
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Health Service continue to furnish sad illustrations of the effects of the short- 
sighted economy drive of a business-minded Administration. The marine 
hospitals, which have provided care for seamen since 1798, have been pre- 
served with difficulty. 

At a time when organized labor has been trying to hold down medical 
costs and promote nonprofit arrangements covering all costs of comprehen- 
sive medical service, the Administration has been turning to the life insur- 
ance companies in developing legislation for health insurance for Federal 
employes. As originally introduced in Congress, these proposals threatened 
to shut out the voluntary nonprofit plans, and in other ways fell far short 
of the standards our unions in private industry have obtained or are seeking 
for their members. 


The passage of a law for a nation-wide analysis of the problems of 
mental illness was the most notable health legislation, other than the polio 
vaccine program, enacted by Congress in 1955. But this accomplishment is 
limited in scope compared to the nation’s vast needs. 

In the past, the Committee for the Nation’s Health, endorsed and sup- 
ported by both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has served as a central agency for information and 
for cooperation between our organizations and others. It is desirable that 
the functions and structure of such a central clearing house be considered 
afresh, by the Social Security Committee, in the light of the current situa- 
tion; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO, in recognition of the immensity of the 
problem of meeting the basic health needs of the nation, will renew organized 
labor’s efforts to obtain more adequate health services through collective 
bargaining, through community activities, and through legislative efforts in 
Washington, in the states, and in cities and counties. 

We call upon Congress to enact a comprehensive legislative program 
geared to the nation’s needs and resources. Such a program would strengthen 
national, state, local and private agencies alike. It should include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Federal assistance to schools training doctors, dentists, nurses and 
medical technicians, in the form of grants for construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance of physical facilities, for student scholarships, 
and for research. 

2. Expanded federal matching grants to states and local groups for 
the construction of hospitals, at least to the level of $150,000,000 a 
year authorized under the original Hill-Burton Act, in addition to 
sums for special types of hospitals added by recent legislation. 

3. A program of federal aid, such as grants and low-interest loans, to 
further the development of non-profit, direct service, prepayment 
medical care plans, based on group practice. 


4. Expinded federal aid for medical research and for state and local 
public health units. 
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5. Expanded aid for maternal and child health services, and for pro- 
grams for physically handicapped children. 

6. Renewed efforts to develop a mental health program which will im- 
prove our mental hospitals, increase the facilities and services through- 
out the nation for care of the mentally ill, and provide for the 
training of psychiatrists and other mental health personnel. 
Strengthening of other functions of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
with special attention to restoring and increasing of its activities for 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, for advancing of industrial 
health, and for providing of up-to-date maritime hospitals. 

. Hospitalization insurance for persons receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. 

. A national health insurance system which would make complete 
prepaid health protection available to all Americans, with contribu- 
tions geared to income; assure high quality medical services, facilities 
and personnel in expanding quantity and quality; and at the same 
time provide free choice of doctors and patients, with control of 
medical decisions in the hands of the medic¢al profession. 


We urge our affiliated unions and central bodies to continue their efforts 
to improve state and local legislation so that more adequate health facilities 
and services may be available in all areas. We seek repeal of laws that 
have been sponsored by medical societies in many states to interfere with the 
formation of consumer cooperatives for health care. We support the addition 
of fluorides to water as an excellent preventive step against tooth decay. 

We shall press for the continued improvement of our collective bargain- 
ing programs in the field of health, which provide immediate protection and 
could, to a substantial degree, continue to operate under the type of national 
health insurance which we support. We express special interest in the con- 
tinued development of direct service prepayment medical plans, making 
available to their members the advantage of group practice. 

We favor more extensive, active and meaningful consumer participation 
in the determination of policies governing the operations of hospitals, medi- 
cal service plans and other voluntary health agencies. Our objective is not 
mere token representation, but sufficiently extensive and active participation 
by labor and consumer spokesmen to improve the services these agencies 
render. It should be clear to our unions that labor representation on the 
board of an agency does not, in itself, mean endorsement by labor. 

We recommend that the Social Security Committee consider the best 
means by which the AFL-CIO can cooperate with other groups interested 
in the development and promotion of programs to meet the health needs of 
the nation. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN ADMINISTRATION 


In the development, through the process of collective bargaining, of plans 
designed to provide some measure of protection to the health and welfare 
of wage earners and their families, the labor movement is fulfilling its 
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historic role. Having been denied by the Government the comprehensive 
health insurance protection for the people of the Nation which organized 
labor has advocated for many years, trade unions have secured for their 
members the best protection available. 

The task of administering and operating these programs has placed heavy, 
new responsibilities upon the shoulders of trade union officials. The funds 
involved must be regarded as the common property of the workers covered 
by these plans, for they have been paid for through labor performed in 
exchange. They must, therefore, be administered as a high trust for the 
benefit only of the workers covered. The trustees or administrators of health, 
welfare and retirement programs, whether union, management or joint, as 
well as all others exercising responsibility in connection with such programs, 
have the obligation to make sure that maximum benefits are provided for 
the money available, and that the highest ethical standards are observed and 
rigorously followed. 

In the pursuit of their responsibilities as autonomous organizations in 
the direction of their internal affairs, it is incumbent upon each national and 
international union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to take such steps as are necessary to 
protect the interests of its members in the operation of health and welfare 
programs, in the manner best suited to the particular problems and prac- 
tices in its trade or industry. Where constitutional amendments or changes 
in internal administrative procedure are necessary to provide this protection, 
such amendments and changes should be undertaken at the earliest practicable 
time. They should be designed to provide national and international unions 
with the means and the authority to audit funds and apply remedies where 
there is evidence of a violation of ethical standards. To aid affiliated organi- 
zations in the performance of this responsibility, and as a guide to trade 
union officials engaged in the administration of health and welfare programs, 
a uniform code of ethical standards—in keeping with standards adopted 
separately heretofore by both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—should be adopted by the First Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. These guides and standards should receive the widest dis- 
tribution throughout the ranks of the trade union movement. 

While unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations can, with the aid of these standards, 
be relied upon to keep their own houses in order, there are problems in 
other areas of the health and welfare field, and particularly in the area of 
commercial insurance practices, which require legislative action. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

1. In the administration of health and welfare plans, the following. 
principles should be observed: 

(a), Where a salaried union official serves as. ¢mployee representative or 
trustee in the administration of a health, welfare or retirement program, - 
such service should be regarded as one of the functions expected to be per- 
ae by a union official in the normal course of his duties and not as an 
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“extra” function requiring further compensation, over and above his salary, 
from the welfare fund. Officials who already receive full-time pay from 
their union should not receive fees or salaries from a welfare fund. 

(b) Union officials, employees, or any other persons acting as agent 
or representative of the union who exercise responsibility or influence in 
the administration of welfare programs or the placement of insurance con- 
tracts should be entirely free of any compromising personal ties, direct or 
indirect, with outside agencies—such as insurance carriers, brokers, con- 
sultants and others—doing business with the welfare plan. Such ties cannot 
be reconciled with their duty to be guided solely by the best interests of the 
membership in any transactions with such agencies. Any union official 
found to be involved in such ties to his own personal advantage, or to have 
accepted inducements, benefits or favors of any kind from such outside 
agencies, should be removed. 

This principle should not be construed to prevent an outside relationship 
on the part of a union officer or employee where (i) no substantial personal 
advantage is derived from the relationship, and (ii) the concern or enter- 
prise is one in the management of which the union participates for the benefit 
of its members. 

(c) Where any trustee—whether employer, employee or neutral—of em- 
ployee of a health and welfare program is found to have received an unethical 
payment, the union should insist upon his removal and appropriate legal 
action against both the party receiving and the party making the payment, 
In addition, if an insurance carrier or agent is involved, action against the 
carrier or agent should be pressed before the state insurance authorities, 
with a yiew to the cancellation of the carrier’s or agent’s right to do business 
in the state. 

(d) Complete records of the financial operations of welfare funds and 
programs should be maintained in accordance with the best accepted account- 
ing practice. All welfare funds should be audited at least semi-annually 
by certified public accountants of unquestioned professional integrity, who 
should certify that the audits fully and comprehensively show the financial 
condition of the funds and results of the operation of these funds. All audit 
reports should be available to the membership of the union. 


(e) There should be full disclosure and report to the beneficiares at least 
once each year by the trustees or administrators of welfare funds. Included 
in the report should be a detailed statement of receipts and expenses; all 
salaries and fees paid by the fund, to whom and in what amount such sums 
were paid, and for what service or purpose; a breakdown of insurance 
premium payments, if a commercial insurance carrier is involved, showing 
the amount of retentions, claims paid, dividends, commissions, and service 
charges and to whom the carrier paid such commissions and charges; a 
financial statement on the part of the insuring or service agency, if an agency 
other than a commercial insurance carrier is employed; and a detailed 
account of the manner in which the reserves held by the fund are invested. 

(f) Prior to the initial establishment of the plan, the relative advan- 
tages of all of the alternative available methods of providing health and 
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welfare benefits should be fully explored, including self-insurance and the 
use of programs providing prepaid direct medical services where they exist 
or can be set up in the community, as well as the use of commercial insurance 
carriers. The objective should be to reduce operating expenses and non- 
benefit costs to the minimum consistent with the safety and security of the 
program, and to make available to the members the maximum in terms of 
actual prepaid health services (as distinguished from cash payments cover- 
ing an unpredictable portion of actual medical bills) obtainable within the 
limits of the revenue of the fund. 

(g) Where health and welfare benefits are provided through the use of a 
commercial insurance carrier, the carrier should be selected through com- 
petitive bids solicited from a substantial number of reliable companies, on 
the basis of the lowest net cost for the given benefits submitted by a respon- 
sible carrier, taking into consideration such factors as comparative retention 
rates, financial responsibility, facilities for and promptness in servicing 
claims, and the past record of the carrier, including its record in dealing 
with trade unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be required to state in writing and to re- 
port to the membership the specific reasons for the selection of the carrier 
finally chosen. The carrier should be required to warrant that no fee or 
other remuneration has been paid, directly or indirectly, to any representa- 
tive of the parties in connection with the business of the fund. 

(h) Complete records of the claims experience should be kept so that a 
constant check can be maintained on the relationship between claims and 
premiums and dividends, and on the utilization of the various benefits. In 
the case of medical benefits, records and statistics should also be kept, 
where possible, showing the extent to which benefits paid out are sufficient 
to cover, or fail to cover, the costs and charges actually incurred by the mem- 
bers when they avail themselves of medical services. 

(i) The investment of welfare fund reserves in the business of any con- 
tributing employer, insurance carrier or agency doing business with the fund, 
or in any enterprise in which any trustee, officer or employee of the fund 
has a personal financial interest of such a nature as to be affected by the 
fund’s investment or disinvestment, should be prohibited. 

(This is not to be construed as preventing investment in an enterprise in 
which a union official is engaged by virtue of his office, provided (i) no 
substantial personal advantage is derived from the relationship, and (ii) 
the concern or enterprse is one in the management of which the union par- 
ticipates for the benefit of its members.) 


(j) The provisions of the plan governing eligibility for benefits should 
be designed to include, as nearly as practicable, all workers on whose wages 
any substantial contribution has been paid, whether such contribution was 
withheld from their wages or made on their behalf by their employers. 
Waiting periods for eligibility should not be of such a length as to dis- 
criminate unfairly against some portions of the membership, to the benefit 
of others. 
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(k) Every program should incorporate an adequate appeals procedure as 
a check against the arbitrary or unjust denial of claims, so as to afford the 
individual member a fair hearing and a sufficient opportunity to obtain re- 
dress where he feels his claim for benefits has been improperly rejected. 


1. The duty of policing and enforcing these standards is shared by every 
union member, as well as by local, national and international officials. The 
best safeguard against abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, informed and 
active membership, jealous of their rights and interests in the operation 
of health and welfare programs, as well as any other trade union program. 
As a fundamental part of any approach to the problem of policing health and 
welfare funds, affiliated unions, through education, publicity and discussion 
programs, should seek to develop the widest possible degree of active and in- 
formed interest in all phases of these programs on the part of the member- 
ship at large. International unions should, wherever possible, have expert 
advice available for the negotiation, establishment and administration of 
health and welfare plans, and should provide training for union representa- 
tives in the techniques and standards of proper administration of welfare 
plans. 


2. Legislation should be enacted by the Congress of the United States, re- 
quiring annual reports and public disclosure of the financial operations of 
health, welfare and pension plans, including the details of the related finan- 
cial transactions of insurance carriers and/or service agencies. Such legisla- 
tion should contain the following essential elements: 

(a) The law should be adopted and administered at the Federal level 
rather than through a multiplicity of State agencies. Parties responsible 
for the operation of health and welfare plans should be required to file 
reports with the Federal government, regardless of whether or not they also 
file with a State governmental agency. As an expression of the public interest 
in the operation of tax-exempt programs and so as to avoid the complexity 
of determining whether such plans are intrastate or interstate in character, 
the reporting and disclosure requirement should be made a function of the 
Federal tax power. 

(b) The filing and disclosure requirement should apply to all types of 
group health, welfare and pension plans, including those administered uni- 
laterally as well as those administered jointly. 

(c) The party or parties responsible for the administration of a health, 
welfare or pension plan should be required to report the financial details of 
plan operations annually, on a standard form, with the Internal Revenue 
Service. The report should disclose, in adequate detail, the operations, 
transactions, expenses and investments of the fund. If a private insurance 
carrier is employed, the report should be accompanied by a statement from 
the carrier covering the particular account involved and containing a break- 
down of premiums and retentions, showing the amount of dividends or rate 
credits paid or due, claims experience, the amount of commissions and service 
charges, and to whom those commissions and charges were paid. 


The law should provide criminal penalties for non-filing or false filing. 
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While the Internal Revenue Service should not be granted the power to 
withhold approval of a health and welfare plan so as to delay its establish- 
ment or to require approval in advance of establishment as a condition of 
tax exemption, as a result of this legislation, the Service would.be able to 
use the information contained in these reports as an aid to its normal enforce- 
ment operations. 

(d) The party or parties responsible for filing these reports shall also, 
and at the same time, file a certified duplicate copy with the Department of 
Labor. It shall then be the duty of the Department of Labor to make these 
reports freely available on request to parties authorized to receive them— 
which shall include individual employees and their collectve bargaining 
representatives, authorized government agencies and committees of Congress, 
and, State insurance departments. It shall also be the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to undertake and to make public analytical studies and sta- 
tistical summaries of the information derived through these reports. 


The proposed statute should spell out in detail the information to be 
sought in a disclosure form with authority lodged in the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe appropriate rules. In addition, since the whole field of health, 
welfare and pension plans is still in such a fluid state, the law should require 
the establishment of an advisory committee to meet at regular intervals and 
to be composed of representatives from the important interest groups includ- 
ing organized labor. The purpose of the advisory committee would be to 
provide guidance to the government in the formulation of the disclosure 
schedule and in the administration of the Act. 

3. Legislation should be sought in the several States so as to achieve the 
following objectives: 

(a) State insurance laws should be amended so that in cases where an 
agent or broker is not employed and no such services are rendered, the 
requirement that commissions must nevertheless be paid to an agent or 
retained by the insurance carrier is eliminated. 

(b) Where the services of agents or brokers are employed, the payment 
of excessive commissions and service charges should be banned. A code of 
standards governing commissions and charges should be adopted and enforced 
by state insurance commissions. 

(c) State regulatory bodies governing insurance operations should be 
made more representative of the public and consumer interest. At present 
state insurance commissions and departments tend to reflect and to be domi- 
nated by the special interests of the insurance industry. 

(d) State insurance commissions and departments should be required to 
assume and exercise a greater degree of responsibility for the integrity, 
competence and character of agents and brokers who are licensed by the 
state. At the present time, such a license is virtually meaningless and offers 
no assurance to the public that a person having a license is reliable or subject 
to any really effective checks, surveillance or standards. As a minimum 
step, as a requirement for securing and holding a license, the records and 
accounts of agents and brokers should be subject to regular and thorough 
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inspections, and they: should be required to file regular reports with state 
insurance commissions disclosing and identifying every fee and commission 
received in connection with a group policy, issued as a part of a health and 
welfare plan, and the nature and purpose of expenditures made in the course 
of their business operations. The charging of. excessive fees, commissions, 
or expenses and the making of unethical or improper payments to secure 
or to hold an account should result in the prompt revocation of the license 
to operate. 

(e) Laws which, in a number of states, now stand in the way of the 
development of consumer-sponsored, nonprofit medical service prepayment 
plans should be repealed, so as to make constructive alternatives to limited 
cash indemnity insurance plans more generally available to trade unions 
and other consumer groups. 

(f) Laws which, in a number of states, prohibit employers from with- 
holding any part of wages earned by an employee (except taxes) without 
written authorization, should be amended so as to exempt from such pro- 
hibitions deductions made for health and welfare plans developed through 
collective bargaining by employers and bona fide trade unions. 

(g) The fiduciary obligations generally applicable to trustees under state 
law should be applicable to trustees of health and welfare plans. If addi- 
tional legislation is necessary to bring about the result, it should. be enacted. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


American workers injured on the job are today bearing not only the 


pain and suffering caused by their injuries, but also a shocking proportion 
of the resulting economic burden. Despite the intention of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation to restore to injured workers at least two-thirds of the 
wage losses due to industrial injuries, this intention is violated in every state 
in the United States. 

While there has been some improvement in state legislation during the 
past year, there are few states that repay as much as one-third of the losses 
suffered by workers and their families. 

With average weekly earnings of approximately $72.00, the stated 
objective of the Workmen’s Compensation system would require average 
weekly benefits of $43.20 to $48.00. However, only one state, Arizona, 
attains this average. In all other states compensation is reduced below the 
theoretical benefit level because the statutes fix a maximum payment that 
is not related to the worker’s actual earnings. 

In addition, there are wide disparities in payments for permanent partial 
disabilities. The value given an arm in one state is only half the value in 
another state. In a number of states loss of an arm at the shoulder is given 
less compensable value than the loss of a thumb in one of the better states. 

Increases in workmen’s compensation payments since 1940 have been 
at only one-half the rate of employer contributions to all other social-insur- 
ance and related programs during the same period. Abuse of workmen’s 
compensation insurance by private insurers has continued, By design, work- 
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men’s compensation premiums set aside as much as 40 percent for “over- 
head.” In practice, workers often receive even less than half of the premiums 
in benefits. 

The decline of workmien’s compensation legislation in America is a 
matter of grave concern not only to the millions of workers who make up the 
nation’s labor force, and their immediate families, but also the communities 
in which they live and to the nation as a whole. Injured workers in many 
instances receive substantially less than they could collect in relief payments. 
Thus there is a tendency to tax the community for what properly should be 
a charge against industry. The time has come for the Federal Government, 
which is an active participant in all other forms of social insurance, to 
assert leadership in improving workmen’s compensation, the most neglected 
form of social insurance in America today. 

Organized labor is fearful that our first social-insurance laws are headed 
for almost certain collapse. It was the collapse of the common law and 
employers’ liability acts 40 years ago that resulted in widespread investiga- 
tions and the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. But experience 
has shown that the 1910 models of workmen’s compensation laws do not 
meet today’s needs; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We approve of the short initial step taken by the 
present national administration to make an objective survey through the U. S. 
Department of Labor of workmen’s compensation systems throughout the 
United States. This survey should give prior attention to the decline in 
benefits in relation to the wage loss and the relation of the benefit to modest 
living costs. 

2. The respective state legislatures are urged to take the following action: 
eliminate dollar and duration limits on medical care which still exist in too 
many states; overhaul the permanent partial disability rating schedules; 
make coverage compulsory for all employers including those in agriculture 
regardless of the number of employees; make provision for compulsory 
reporting of all disabling injuries including occupational diseases; maintain 
a free choice of physicians for the injured worker under proper safeguards 
established by the State Workmen’s Compensation Commission; and expand 
occupational disease provisions, especially in view of the vast development of 
new industrial processes and materials. 

3. Greater consideration must also be given by the states to provisions 
for rehabilitation of injured workers. One authority has revealed that “true 
rehabilitation of the injured worker, with a few real exceptions is, from a 
practical point of view, virtually non-existing under our present workmen’s 
compensation system.” 

4. Abuses, such as excessive overhead charges, arising out of the insur- 
ance of workmen’s compensation risks by private insurance companies must 
be corrected. 

5. We urge all of our affiliated organizations to work for the amend- 
ment and improvement of state workmen’s compensation laws in accordance 
with the standards set forth in this resolution. 
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WOMEN WORKERS 


Millions of working women are members of unions represented in this 
Convention, and both the AFL and the CIO have long fought for equal 
treatment of women. Our women members have fully demonstrated their 
firm devotion to the principles of unionism, and have contributed immeas- 
urably to the many improvements obtained by the labor movement through 
collective bargaining, community activities, and political activn. 

Women now constitute one-third of the labor force, many of vhom are 
employed in occupations and industries which have not had the benefits of 
unionism and where low wages, inadequate security and substandard condi- 
tions of work prevail. 


Under such conditions, unions are essential for the advancement of eco- 
nomic conditions and human dignity, and we urge these women to enroll in 
our federation to gain for themselves high living standards and greater 
dignity in their work. 

In the past, our affiliates have supported many types of labor legislation 
especially designed to safeguard women from such abuses as substandard 
wages, excessive hours, and unhealthy working conditions. Such legislation 
has reinforced collective bargaining advances and has paved the way for 
laws such as the Fair Labor Standards Act which give similar protection 
to men. However, even today in many states labor laws designed to protect 
women, or both men and women, are still inadequate or altogether absent. 


These protective labor laws continue to be threatened by the miscalled 
“Equal Rights Amendment,” which organized labor has opposed. While pre- 
sumably designed to give women rights equal with men, this amendment is so 
worded that it would place in jeopardy all the many state laws which now 
offer protection to women against substandard wages, hours and working 
conditions. Organized labor has taken the leadership in opposing this amend- 
ment which is also opposed by a large number of women’s organizations as 
well as the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The achievement of equal pay for comparable work has long been a 
fundamental objective of organized labor. Special efforts have been made | 
both by collective bargaining ‘and by legislation to achieve this objective; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention of the AFL-CIO urges our officers and 
our affiliates to continue working to advance the conditions of working 
women through collective bargaining and by the passage of federal and state 
legislation. 

While we shall continue union efforts to increase the earning capacity 
of all workers so that wives and mothers are not driven into the labor market 
by substandard family incomes, we recognize that increasing numbers of 
women are seeking jobs in order to obtain more adequate family living 
levels and to contribute to community affairs. We support programs that 
make it easier for women to earn a living without endangering their own 
health or the welfare of their families. 
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We support elimination. of restrictions on women’s rights as citizens and 
property owners. We oppose the miscalled “Equal Rights Amendment,” 
which would endanger long-standing federal and state legislation enacted 
to establish wages, hours, safety and other standards for women workers. 

We recommend that the officers of the federation study bill H.R. 6503 
providing equal pay for comparable work with a view. to taking whatever 
action seems appropriate. 

We urge our officers and our affiliates to continue traditional union 
efforts to overcome discrimination against women on the job or in the 
community, and to support actively protection of women’s rights through 
clauses in union contracts providing equal treatment in pay, hiring, upgrad- 
ing, training, lay-offs, or similar procedures. 

We urge that the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
consider the advancement of the welfare of women in industry its first objec- 
tive, as provided by law, and that the Bureau receive adequate funds to 
expand its work for this purpose and for constructive education on women’s 
rights. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Our nation must be ever aware of and responsive to the needs of our 
young people, for our future rests in their hands. They are entitled to the 
best the nation can give them. 

Sound child development requires a decent family and community 
environment. Failure to meet this need adequately has too often prevented 
youngsters from maturing to their full capacity and has been a major con- 
tributing factor to juvenile delinquency. 

A well-rounded program to meet the needs of our youth also requires 
special services to meet particular problems. Our unions have supported 
many programs which have proved valuable in advancing child welfare. 
These include the child labor laws, health measures to aid mothers at 
childbirth and children in infancy, welfare programs to give crippled chil- 
dren a chance to grow whole and to aid in the placement of orphans and 
abused children in good homes. The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and the Bureau of Labor Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Labor have helped to develop such programs in 
cooperation with state and local governments and voluntary agencies; now, 
therefore, be it : 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO declares its wholehearted support for pro- 
grams which strengthen and safeguard family life and help to assure to each 
child the fullest healthy mental and physical development. 

Since child development is rooted in family and community standards, 
we can best serve our youngsters by working to assure an economy in which. 
families are financially secure, by making available to all families the oppor- 
tunity to live in homes and neighborhoods which are adequate and com- 
fortable, by developing top-flight school and recreational. facilities, and by 
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providing parents with knowledge of how best to protect the child’s personal 
well-being. 

Trade unions are doing and will do their utmost in these essential areas. 
Our efforts to develop and sustain improving standards of living for Amer- 
ican families are at the very heart of trade union activities. We urge our 
affiliated unions to expand their efforts to aid the young people of their 
communities through active participation in local programs. 

We have insisted that the Federal Government, along with state and 
local governments and private organizations, fulfill their essential respon- 
sibility to act to overcome substandard living and neighborhood conditions 
and thereby help provide improved opportunities for children throughout 
the nation. We must not lose sight of the fact that money spent for such 
programs can be more than recaptured, not alone through savings in expendi- 
tures for jails or correctional facilities and mental institutions, but through 
the greater positive contribution to the community by youngsters who develop 
into healthy and responsible adults. 


In the areas of specialized child needs, we commend the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Standards for their efforts in advancing 
the welfare of children and in helping to limit child labor. 


We urge expansion of the programs providing maternal and child health 
services and special welfare services for children, including aid to crippled 
children. We support expansion of research and education in child life 
which will help parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy 
childhood. 


The problems of juvenile delinquency can be met better also by expanded 
programs to improve procedures for spotting and aiding maladjusted children 
and to handle constructively those who get into trouble with the law. These 
programs should be given full support by our affiliated unions. 


EDUCATION 


WHEREAS, since the American trade union movement was founded, it 
has fought for the development of the public school and for an educational 
program through which every child and youth would not only master the 
basic tools of learning but would also be given some knowledge of the human- 
ities, the fine arts and the liberal arts; some degree of manual dexterity; and 
an understanding of his duties, rights and responsibilities in democratic gov- 
ernment. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the AFL-CIO reaffirms its support 
of these principles and urges their implementation through a program of ade- 
quate well built schoo] housing: democratically administered school system; 
state-wide compulsory school attendance laws in which loop-holes are closed; 
free text-books for all children in the elementary and secondary public high 
schools; a curriculum, so varied and enriched as to assure to each child the 
fullest development of his personal capacity; classes small enough to enable 
the teacher to teach each child effectively; the development of a strong 
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teacher’s union affiliated with the AFL-CIO; and schools staffed by profes- 
sionally qualified teachers who through training and experience have de- 
veloped a high sense of social and moral responsibility. 


To secure and hold such teachers the community must: 


a. Provide adequate pay to enable the teacher to support himself and his 
family properly. 

b. Assure the teacher freedom to teach the truth. 

c. Provide personal and professional security through the establishment 
of the legal right to bargain collectively, strong tenure laws; and adequate 
statutory pension provisions. 

d. Help develop recognition of joint responsibility of the family, the 
school, and the community for respect for law and order to be reflected in 
the child’s conduct. 

e. Provide good working conditions, including: 

1. Relief from clerical and other non-teaching assignments. 

2. A free and uninterrupted lunch period. 

3. Full recognition of so-called “extra curricular activities” as an in- 
tegral part of the school’s work. 


Adequate Support for Our Schools 


The AFL-CIO recognizes that these demands place a responsibility 
on the community, and, therefore, pledges to fight for adequate financial 
support for our schools, through a program of coordinated support from gov- 
ernment at the local, state and federal level. However, in giving federal 
funds to the states, safeguards must be written into the legislation giving 
state and federal support for education, to assure the use of funds for the 
purposes, and in the manner in which the law and educational needs require 
them to be used. 

Such Federal funds should be distributed and administered under state 
law, shall be allocated so as to recognize population, relative need and tax- 
paying capacity; shall supplement not supplant state and local funds and 
shall be made available to all parts of the state. States shall submit plans 
for expenditures which shall be subject to Federal audit and any aggrieved 
state or aggrieved citizen shall have his complaint reviewed by the Com- 
missioner of Education with right to appeal to Federal Courts. 

Labor recognizes that practical legislative conditions demand that Federal 
aid be provided for specific purposes. 

The five principal specific and basic fields in which Federal aid is needed 
immediately are Federal aid for public school construction; for public school 
teachers’ salaries; for loans and scholarships for all worthy students; for 
health and welfare services for all children regardless of race or creed; 
and for the eradication of adult illiteracy. 

The AFL-CIO is committed to the basic principle of affording the 
educational opportunities for all persons regardless of race, creed or status. 
It is, therefore, strongly committed to help assure the fullest possible support 
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for the implementation of the Supreme Court decision in outlawing segre- 
gation in the nation’s public schools. It, therefore, holds that no federal 
funds should be granted to any state which takes action in defiance of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, provided that funds should 
be made available to such school districts as conform to the decision. 


White House Conference on Education 


The White House Conference on Education, following long and serious 
consideration of the major aspects of the crisis in American education, con- 
cluded that “the overwhelming majority of the more than two thousand dele- 
gates favor federal financial support for education.” The report is a clear- 
cut expression of the American people’s desire that the federal government 
help the states to finance construction of new buildings, to increase teachers’ 
salaries, and to expand school curricula and materials. Support for federal 
aid for public school building was widespread among the approximately 
1,800 participants from 48 states and territories of the United States, and the 
majority also favored general aid to public schools where needed. 

Only 4% of those present at the Washington conference were representa- 
tives of labor. This failure to recognize labor’s active interest in and con- 
cern with current needs of the public schools should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Governors and the state educational authorities who were re- 
sponsible for the selection of participants. State federations of labor should 
be alert in the future to see that labor is properly represented on planning 
committees on the local and state levels and that labor representatives take an 
active part in such conferences. 

The White House Conference report represented a signal victory for the 
educational policies which organized labor has advocated for many years. 
The campaign conducted by all of organized labor resulted in a labor delega- 
tion which was well informed and articulate, although numerically a 
minority. 

The conclusions reached by the White House Conference represent prog- 
ress. However, their implementation may be a long way off. The same 
forces which have been opposed to federal aid will continue to use their 
power and influence to prevent Congress from appropriating adequate federal 
funds for schools. We in the united labor movement will need to intensify 
our efforts to insure success. It is essential that our program be continued 
at local, state, and national levels until America’s children are assured of the 
educational opportunities necessary in a complex society. 


Federal Aid in the Development of the Arts 
The AFL-CIO hails the encouraging developments in Congress giving rec- 
ognition to the significance of the arts in American culture. It pledges active 
support to programs which help create and develop aesthetic values in youth 
and adults. 
School Lunch Program 


The AFL-CIO urges support for the expansion of the present school lunch 
program. 
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The Children’s Bureau 


The AFL-CIO deeply appreciates the services for children made available 
through the Children’s Bureau and urges adequate support for its work. 


Rural Library Demonstration Centers 


The AFL-CIO urges support of legislation providing for Rural Library 
Demonstration Centers and for ‘a further development of mobile library 
services in city and suburban areas. 


The United States Office of Education 


The AFL-CIO urges long overdue appropriations to enable the Office of 
Education to conduct research in the field of education. Education is the 
one major area in which basic data are not currently available. 


Academic Freedom and Integrity 


The AFL-CIO belives that truth must be taught at all school levels in a 
manner best suited to the age of the children taught. It strongly opposes any 
form of academic censorship or legislative control of curriculum content. It 
opposes the use of the schools for propaganda purposes by any group or or- 
ganization. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the freedom of the teacher as a citizen must be 
honored at all times. However, the right of the community to protect our 
schools and our youth from those who would seek to direct or control their 
thinking leads us to recognize the need of having the community deny em- 
ployment as a teacher to anyone who is subject to controls, foreign or domes- 
tic, which limit his freedom of thought and speech, and which would prevent 
the teacher from teaching the truth fully in any presentation. 


Vocational Education 


From its inception the trade union movement in America has recognized 
the value of vocational education. Labor has continuously supported the 
principle of such a program of federal support of such a program even when 
it has opposed certain administrative features of the program. 


The AFL-CIO strongly urges support for a program of vocational educa- 
tion which recognizes the primary responsibility of the trade unions in de- 
veloping skill and craftsmanship. It urges the development of a program 
through which a more extensive appreciation of the value of such training 
can be developed in all elements of society. At the same time, the AFL-CIO 
pledges its continuing support for the program giving financial support in 
apprenticeship: training in direct cooperation with the trade unions in the 
fields in which the training is given. 


Labor Extension Service 


The AFL-CIO reaffirms support of a Labor Extension Serivce in the 
United States Department of Labor to provide service and material compar- 
able to those provided through the Department of Agriculture to farmers, 
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and businessmen through the Department of Commerce, administered at the 
national and state levels through advisory boards made up of representatives 
of the organized labor movement and cooperating institutions and agencies. 


Educational TV 


We believe that educational TV has proved its value where stations have 
been established and we insist the Federal Communications Commission 
continue to reserve the channels set aside exclusively for educational pur- 
poses. 

All TV educational stations should have an operating committee fully 
representative of all interests in the community. 


Community Cooperation 


The AFL-CIO calls upon its state and local unions to urge their mem- 
bers to participate in community activities in cooperation with other civic 
groups and through such a cooperative program, to develop support for the 
education programs and projects it. supports for. the betterment of the com- 
munity. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Every year hundreds of thousands of Americans are born with physical 
handicaps or acquire them because of industrial, automobile, and other 
accidents, or as the result of crippling diseases. Today, an estimated 30 
million of our fellow citizens—men, women and children—suffer from some 
degree of permanent disability. 

While about three million handicapped citizens are now employed, an 
estimated ten million others could be rehabilitated and usefully employed 
instead of being forced to remain an economic burden on their families, on 
their communities, and on the nation. To eliminate this economic discrimi- 
nation, we must create the rehabilitation services and employment oppor- 
tunities which are required to restore America’s handicapped to useful 
citizenship, integrate them into the activities of our economic and social life, 
and give them the dignity which is the birthright of all mankind. 

As the first step, the federal and state governments must assume their 
full responsibility. Despite fairly recent Congressional action to increase 
federal funds for vocational rehabilitation and to encourage the construction 
of rehabilitation centers, an additional expansion must be undertaken if the 
rehabilitation of millions of citizens is to be achieved. Secondly, management 
and labor must assist aggressively in the process of integrating the physically 
handicapped into the labor force. 

Unfortunately, the facilities of both public and. private rehabilitation 
agencies are so limited that more persons are being permanently disabled 
each year than are now rehabilitated. Leadership in a comprehensive and 
vigorously administered rehabilitation program, nation-wide in scope, is a 
major responsibility of the federal government. The federal program and 
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coordinated state programs must encompass adequate medical services. 
special educational aids, income maintenance, vocational training and em- 
ployment services. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the disabled and their families 
during periods of unemployment and to insure prompt referral of each case 
to the proper rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation services must hegin 
immediately after injury or at the onset of illness. Continuity of treatment 
must be planned through convalescence. Training or retraining in useful, 
suitable, and remunerative vocational skills must follow. Finally, restoration 
of the individual to employment at his highest attainable skill must be accom- 
plished. 


No program to secure employment of the handicapped can succeed 
without wider support from management and labor. While some employers 
have learned the value of the handicapped as productive workers, too many 
still discriminate against them. While unions are working diligently to 
encourage employment ties for the disabled, more needs to be done. 


Organized labor has been represented on the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and has participated actively 
in its work, as have many labor representatives who are serving on similar 
governor’s committees in the various states. 


The federal government is urged to conduct a census of the handicapped, 
and to bring together and expand all of the federal services for the physically 
handicapped in a new and vigorous administrative bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The problems of the nation’s handicapped are the 
problems of all Americans. We recommend our affiliates for the activities 
in which they have engaged on behalf of the handicapped citizens of our 
nation and urge that the efforts of our local unions, central labor bodies, and 
international unions be expanded to meet this tragic and growing need. 


2. We urge the establishment within the United States Department of 
Labor of a centralized agency that would bring together the rehabilitation 
functions that are now scattered among many federal agencies, and give 
leadership to the rehabilitation services in the. respective states. 

3. While we applaud recent Congressional action to raise federal con- 
tributions for vocational rehabilitation and to construct rehabilitation centers 
under the Hill-Burton Hospital Program for the first time, we urge further 
expansion of these federal grants-in-aid programs so that millions of disabled 
citizens not now reached by them will be served. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Occupational accidents and health hazards continue to take a relentless 
toll of the lives and well-being of American workers. Despite a contin- 
uous discussion of the problem, statistics indicate that these accidents and 
injuries continue at a fairly consistent level year after year. The 14,000 
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death toll and 1,850,000 crippling accidents in 1954 reveal only a slight re- 
duction in the shameful record of 1953. 

These tragic problems can be solved only through the cooperation of all 
concerned, in voluntary activities and in enactment of necessary legislation. 
Organized labor has consistently requested business management, the other 
major group directly concerned in occupational safety and health, to join 
with us in such cooperation. In the isolated instances where the cooperative 
approach has been tried, the record plainly reveals tremendous improvements 
in safety performance. 

Major opposition to the cooperative approach can be traced clearly to a 
group of large industries, the heads of which continue to insist that occupa- 
tional safety and health programs are the “sole prerogative” of management. 
Representatives of these industries strive to dominate completely the volun- 
tary and governmental agencies which presumably have been established 
to reduce accidents and occupational diseases. Thus they prevent any real 
improvements in occupational safety and health legislation, and adequate 
governmental appropriations for research, education and enforcement of 
existing laws. 

The limited interest which the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. 
Public Health Service are permitted to take in occupational safety and health 
is revealed in the Federal budget. The Bureau of Labor Standards in the 
Labor Department has been allotted $735,000 for the current fiscal year; the 
Occupational Health Program in the Health, Education and Welfare De- 
partment has been given $557,000 by the present administration. These 
amounts together represent an annual expenditure of less than two cents 
for each American worker. Even these pitiful amounts are constantly 
threatened with further reductions. 

Similarly, the Department of Labor and other agencies concerned with 
occupational health in the respective states are handicapped by grossly in- 
adequate appropriations. Efforts to improve inadequate state standards meet 
with steady and relentless opposition; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. We reaffirm the programs for improving occupational 
safety and health which organized labor has repeatedly recommended. 


2. We further urge the 84th Congress to appropriate funds in amounts 
sufficient to enable the Bureau of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Labor and the Division of Special Services, U. S. Public Health Service, 
to carry out properly and efficiently their respective leadership functions 
in the prevention of occupational accidents and diseases. We further urge 
that the Congress provide for Federal grants-in-aid to the state agencies 
concerned with maintaining standards of occupational safety and health, as 
provided in the Bailey bill (H.R. 4877) and the Murray bill (S. 638). We 
also urge the Congress to vest in the Federal Government enforcement of 
adequate labor standards in metallic and non-metallic mines as well as in coal 
mines, and also in quarries, and in the logging and lumbering industry. 


3. We commend the National Safety Council for its decision within the 
last year to integrate organized labor into the work of the Council through the 
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establishment of a Labor Conference equal in status to other NSC Confer- 
ences. 

4. We emphasize our conviction that occupational safety and health can 
be attained only by initial action at the level of each individual plant or 
workplace. Neither management, nor labor, nor safety technicians can do 
the job alone. All three groups must work together voluntarily in good 
faith to attain the objective through joint committees. 

5. We urge all affiliates to work diligently in their respective states to 
bring about the enactment of enforceable, up-to-date occupational safety 
and health codes at all levels. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Wholly aside from its concern in prevention of work accidents, organized 
labor has a deep interest in reducing the total national accident rate which 
visits immeasurable suffering and grief upon the American people each year. 
The financial and physical burden of this tragic toll falls mainly on wage 
workers and their families. . 

The record shows that during the calendar year 1954 a total of 90,000 
men, women and children were slaughtered in ali accidents while an es- 
timated 9,050,000 were injured to an extent that incapacitated them. While 
these figures reflect a reduction of 5 percent in the toll of the prior year, the 
record is far from satisfactory. 


Here are the figures: 


Type of Accident J Injured 
Public Motor Vehicle : 1,150,000 
Work Motor Vehicle 100,000 
Other Work accidents 1,750,000 
Home Accidents 4,100,000 
Other Accidents ; 1,950,000 


9,050,000 
This carnage occurred in the public areas, work locations, houses, schools, 
and on the highways of our country where the people have the right to be 
safe in their peace and dignity. All but a comparatively few of these ac- 
cidents were preventable; now, therefore, be it 
‘RESOLVED, 1. Organized labor must extend its efforts, through co- 
operation with all public and private agencies, to reduce the toll taken of the 
American people each year by fatal and crippling accidents. 
2. We urge all affiliates to work diligently in their respective States and 
local communities by all available means to eliminate all avoidable accidents. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The united American trade union movement, in common with labor 
everywhere, has the greatest stake in the preservation of peace and the pro- 
motion of freedom. Approaching the international crisis as patriotic citizens 
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and free trade unionists, we have the highest interest in building a world 
free from all dictatorship, poverty and war. 

The free trade union movement cannot thrive, or even live, without 
democracy. In view of the enormous Communist threat to democracy, we of 
American labor face new significant tasks. At this critical juncture of history, 
we are in duty bound to help our country meet its heavy responsibilities as a 
powerful force for the attainment of lasting world peace, freedom and human 
well-being. 

We of the united American labor movement—the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations—have three main areas 
of activities in our efforts to aid our country in the fulfillment of its new 
historic role. These are: 1) Through our trade union strength and political 
actions, help build an ever better and stronger America, a prosperous and 
progressive land free from economic and social inequity and all racial and 
every other form of discrimination. 2) Through democratic processes, help 
our nation evolve and execute an effective democratic foreign policy. 3) 
Through cooperation with and assistance to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, to aid free labor everywhere in becoming a most 
powerful force for furthering social justice, national and human freedom, 
economic well-being and world peace. 

On the threshold of the atomic age, the readiness and ability of the 
unified American labor movement to fulfill these basic tasks are especially 
important for the security, welfare and liberty of the entire American people 
and the international free trade union movement. The policies and the 
practices of the AFL-CIO can also be a source of great hope for the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain and in the economically underdeveloped countries 
aspiring to national independence and human freedom and dignity. 

At the “Summit Conference” in Geneva in July 1955, the leading demo- 
cratic powers demonstrated their determination and readiness to secure inter- 
national harmony and lasting peace. But at the Geneva Conference of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, November, 1955, the Soviet Union demon- 
strated that it was willing to do little or nothing to remove, or even reduce, 
the causes which have produced the acute international tension of the last 
decade. 

The U. S. S. R. has categorically rejected German national reunification 
in freedom—the holding of internationally-supervised free elections through- 
out the Soviet Zone and Berlin as well as the Federal German Republic. The 
latest reaffirmation of Soviet opposition to adequate international inspection 
and supervision has dealt a severe blow to the prospects for effective dis- 
armament. 

Soviet insistence on the dismantling of N.A.T.O. and the W.E.U. as well 
as on the withdrawal of American defense forces from Europe shows clearly 
that Moscow is not interested in security for the weaker nations but is maneu- 
vering to render defenseless the remaining free countries of Europe. 

Despite its “Big Smile” and big talk about removing the barriers to 
communications, Moscow is as unrelenting as ever in its opposition to any 
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arrangement for free travel of individuals between the Soviet orbit and the 
free world. It is no less hostile to the reciprocal distribution of foreign books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and radio programs in the Soviet Union. This 
Soviet talk has been fully exposed at Geneva as having but one aim: The 
elimination of all barriers to the Moscow-Peiping Axis securing from the 
western democracies the latest technical knowledge, strategic materials, and 
up-to-date machinery it so sorely lacks. The Communist bloc desperately 
needs such vital assistance in order to ease the terrible armament burdens 
behind the Iron Curtain and to facilitate its building of a most modern and 
even more massive war machine for aggression. 


Indeed, at the very moment that the Foreign Ministers were negotiating 
at Geneva, the Kremlin brought to a head one of its long-cherished and 
carefully prepared plans to provoke an armed conflict between Egypt and 
Israel and promote aggravated tension throughout the Near East. Mastery 
of this pivotal region is essential to the ultimate and unalterable aim of 
Communist imperialism—Soviet world domination. 


Unlike preceding international crises, the present struggle between the 
Communist dictatorships and the free world is not a collision between two 
power blocs, in the old nineteenth century sense, but between two conflicting 
ways of life—democracy (despite all its imperfections), and Communist 
totalitarianism with its all-embracing program of world conquest and trans- 
formation. Soviet imperialism seeks to subvert and conquer the free world 
and remold all society in line with its Communist preconceptions of a new 
social order. This vital difference between the old imperialisms and the new 
Soviet imperialism accounts for the continuous character of the present crisis 
as distinct from preceding ones. The AFL and the CIO have notable records 
of opposition to world Communism and Soviet imperialism. Both have also 
resolutely opposed Fascism, Nazism, Falangism, Peronism and every other 
form of dictatorship. The united organization that has grown out of the 
merger of the two American trade union centers will not slacken in that 
opposition. 

Fortunately, the American labor movement has not limited itself to 
verbal assaults on Fascism and Communism and rhetorical affirmations of 
democracy. It has been in the forefront of many constructive undertakings 
to aid the cause of free trade unionism everywhere. We have also in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a practical instrumentality 
for engaging and defeating the totalitarians in the fields and factories, on 
the ground where they have made their greatest bid for the allegiance of the 
peoples of the world. 

The main objectives of sound American foreign policy are: (1) to foster 
good relations with other nations in order to preserve and promote enduring 
peace and freedom and (2) to encourage mutually advantageous trade and 
other relations with other nations—in order to advance their common eco- 
nomic stability and social well-being. 

In every country, there is a close inter-relationship between foreign and 
domestic policy. Neither our government, nor any other government, can 
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consistently pursue a genuinely democratic foreign policy, if it pursues a 
reactionary domestic policy. No government which wages war against its 
own people at home—by denying them their rights and liberties and by 
depressing their standards of life and labor—can be truly peaceful towards 
the peoples abroad and be worthy of their trust. A government guilty of 
aggression against its own people tends to be aggressive against its neighbor- 
ing and other countries; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, Conscious of our responsibilities at this crucial period, the 
AFL-CIO herewith declare their support of the following guiding principles 
for an effective American democratic foreign policy and sound international 
labor relations. 

1. Effective foreign policy cannot be improvised and piecemeal. It 
must have a clear and definite orientation and be consistent, sustained and 
vigorous in its application. Its motivating and paramount aims must be 
the mobilization of all our moral and material resources for developing a 
system of international relationships to maintain peace, protect freedom and 
national security, and enable a growing population to enjoy a rising standard 
of living. 

2. Integration of our foreign political and economic policies is essential, 
if the great technical resources and mighty industrial potential of the United 
States are to be geared to increasing the productivity, raising the purchasing 
power, and improving the living standards especially of those economically 
underdeveloped countries which are devoted to human liberty and peace. 

3. Undeveloped and underdeveloped continents and regions, where 
many hundreds of millions nurse their grievances and their hopes—constitute 
a fertile field for Communist operations. In dealing with rudimentary human 
problems the world over, we must be concerned primarily with two imme- 
diate needs—the need for food, health and irrigation in the underdeveloped 
countries, and the burning desire for independence and equality. By minis- 
tering to such fundamental needs we will be on firmer ground as we seek 
to win new adherents to the free world. 

4. We know that Communism is a false solution; we believe that de- 
mocracy is the true solution. Communism is weakened when democracy is 
strengthened. The representatives of democracy must go out into the under- ~ 
developed regions with specific plans, programs and projects to help raise 
living standards, for helping to end all colonialism, for winning these peoples 
as equal members of the free world community. Thus we will make it 
possible for them to have a stake in the defense of a civilization worth 
defending. 

5. Our country has done some of this. UNRRA was a beginning. Amer- 
ican labor supported the Marshall Plan because it was conceived and largely 
administered in this spirit. Point Four was an imaginative gesture in the 
same direction but tragically all too little. Towards the same end, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development, (SUNFED), provides real 
possibilities for developing and expanding worthy projects for the funda- 
mental improvement of the economic conditions of the needy peoples. Our 
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responsibilities include, but are not limited to, a firm and effective military 
defense of established positions against Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion. Positive measures for social and economic betterment are an indis- 
pensable part of the program for the defense and victory of the free world. 

6. Categoric rejection of any idea of imposing our form of government 
or economic system on any other nation and relentless opposition to the 
efforts of any power to impose its political or economic system on our coun- 
try. Support for free peoples who resist attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures on their free institutions is vital. 

7. While Communism is currently the main totalitarian threat to free- 
dom and peace, we must be equally opposed to every other brand of dicta- 
torship (Falangist, Fascist, Nazi, Peronist, Titoist) as reprehensible foes of 
human dignity, decency and liberty. 

8. Welcome as our allies self-reliant, independent nations held together 
by binding principles and cooperating for peace, freedom, and human well- 
being. Satellites or vassals herded together by fraud and force cannot serve 
peace and freedom. A common purpose, sense of urgency, and machinery 
for permanent cooperation are indispensable to the collective security of the 
allied free peoples. The struggle for peace and freedom demands not only 
military strength sufficient to deter and defeat aggression but the develop- 
ment of the alliance into an association of free peoples for positive political 
and economic cooperation and mutual assistance. 


9. Rejection of all colonialism—the old declining western as well as the 
new rising Soviet colonialism—should be cardinal to our nation’s foreign 
policy. In line with our national traditions, positive steps should be taken 
to help all peoples aspiring to self-government or national independence under 
conditions which will enable them to assume equal status among the free 
peoples of the world. All peoples—in Europe no less than in Asia or Africa 
—who have been subjected to the yoke of alien despotism should be encour- 
aged in their efforts to regain the right of self-determination which will 
enable them to choose the form of government they desire and enjoy national 
sovereignty and the fundamental human rights proclaimed in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

10. While never shutting the door to negotiations with Moscow, our 
country and its allies must build up their political unity, economic power, 
and adequate military strength. Readiness to negotiate is not appeasement. 
It takes courage to meet aggression. It also takes courage to seek patiently 
and persistently for peaceful and acceptable settlements. Appeasement of the 
demands of any expansionist power, however, only encourages and invites 
aggression. Hence, our government should never assume as settled and final 
any conquests the Kremlin or any other totalitarian regime made through 
direct military aggression, threat of armed intervention, Communist sub- 
version, aggression by proxy, or any combination of these methods. 

11. In its efforts to lessen international tension and eliminate the ves- 
tiges of war bitterness, our government should make the strongest effort to 
hasten the release of all hostages-forcibly detained by Moscow—either as 
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war prisoners, fighters for democratic rights, or as striking workers im- 
prisoned after the Soviet armed suppression of the June 1953 revolt in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and in any other satellite areas. 

12. Maximum efforts to seek gradual effective disarmament through 
adequate international inspection, control and supervision, backed by pro- 
visions for strong non-vetoable sanctions against all violators—with a view 
of ultimately assuring abolition of the atomic and all other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

13. Until such time as an adequate system of world disarmament has 
been attained, the security and freedom of our country call for the build-up 
‘of sufficient actual and immediately available military strength to deter and, 
if need be, defeat aggression. The defense efforts should be meshed with 
non-military economic efforts into a common program for assuring social as 
well as national security. Only a prosperous and progressive, as well as 
powerful, America can make effective and sufficient contributions to world 
peace, freedom and human well-being. 

14. Invigorated efforts to promote international cooperation for en- 
abling all mankind to share the benefits of the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy and technique. To assure the people’s sharing equitably in the bene- 
fits of the atoms for peace program, the free trade unions should be repre- 
sented in the planning and setting up of such projects. 


_15. It is imperative that there be a marked expansion of cultural, 
political, and economic relations among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a view of raising living standards, strengthening democracy, 
and enabling the entire New World to play a unified and greater role in the 
preservation of peace and the furtherance of freedom. An intensified effort 
to reinvigorate democracy is urgent in view of the recent defeat of Peronist 
totalitarianism in Argentina and the Communist-tainted reginie in Guatemala. 

16. In an effort to lessen world tension and remove dangers to world 
peace, the U.N. should adopt a universal policy of the holding of free elec- 
tions in all divided and strife-torn areas with a view to employing peaceful 
means rather than war for establishing legitimate governments which are to 
enjoy full sovereignty. Despite continued Soviet opposition, the U.N. must 
persist in advocating free elections in the satellite states as well. . 

17. Particularly in view of the recent grave developments in the Middle 
East, our country and its allies in concert with the United Nations should 
take positive steps to prevent aggression in the Middle East, to improve the 
economic conditions of its people and to promote peaceful relations among 
its various peoples—based on mutual recognition of each other’s national 
existence and territorial integrity. Towards this end, the AFL-CIO urges 
the United States, Britain and France to re-affirm their Tri-Partite Declara- 
tion of 1950, and to implement it by enabling the Republic of Israel to 
obtain arms and all other means necessary for the maintenance of its terri- 
torial integrity and national independence. The best interests of our country 
and the needs of world peace and social progress demand that our govern- 
ment enter into a Mutual Security Pact -with the Republic of Israel. Such 
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a pact would be strictly defensive in character and would not be aimed at 
any neighbor of Israel. Such an American-Israel Mutual Security Pact might 
well serve as the model for similar accords between our country and the 
Arab lands, thus paving the way for a Middle East Mutual Security Treaty 
Organization embracing all the nations in this pivotal area, within the frame- 
work of the U.N. and dedicated to the furtherance of world peace and human 
well-being. Adequate economic, technical and military assistance should be 
made available only to those governments supporting these aims and pre- 
pared to cooperate in the peaceful solution of such pressing problems as the 
plight of the Arab refugees and the undisturbed use of the Suez Canal. 
American labor greets the Histadrut as the dynamic force in the building of 
Israeli democracy. We further pledge ourselves to aid the development of 
free trade unions throughout the Middle East as the most effective instru- 
ments for advancing social progress, human freedom and stable peaceful 
relations among all the nations of this vital area. 

18. American labor supports the U.N. and its Specialized Agencies and 
believes that efforts to build the U.N. into a more authoritative and effective 
instrument for maintaining world peace and promoting the fundamental 
human rights proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations should be 
redoubled. It is our firm belief that the specialized agencies of the U.N. have 
aided the peoples of the underdeveloped countries by bringing to them the 
benefits of health, sanitation, and technical knowledge. These agencies have 
proven their worth to the cause of freedom and peace. We of the American 
labor movement pledge our continued support to ILO, WHO, UNESCO and 
other specialized agencies of the United Nations. Our government should 
firmly adhere to the policy of prohibiting the admission into the U.N. of any 
regime which (a) has been imposed on any nation by a foreign power, (b) 
which exercises effective control of the country only through denying its 
people the fundamental human rights specified in the U.N. Charter and (c) 
which is engaged in war or has been found guilty of aggression against 
the U.N. 

19. In accordance with our traditional stand, we favor cultural rela- 
tions with the peoples behind the Iron Curtain—a curtain which we have 
always sought to lift and the maintenance of which the Kremlin continues 
to enforce. We are firmly convinced that if it were possible to have such 
an exchange of ideas and information among the peoples of both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, it would always work to the advantage of the democracies. 
It is not we but the totalitarian regimes who have every reason to fear any 
contrast between the free world and the plight of the peoples under dic- 
tatorships. 


20. The AFL-CIO rejects, as a matter of principle, the idea of free labor 
sending delegations to any country which prohibits free trade unions, out- 
laws all free trade union activities, and penalizes workers for advocating free 
trade unionism—whether such country be Communist or Fascist or any other 
totalitarian hue. We oppose the Moscow-Peiping Axis maneuver to have 
free trade union delegations visit the Soviet slave orbit as a vital phase of the 
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sinister Big Smile strategy calculated to confuse and divide the democratic 
camp. Moscow wants free trade union delegation visits to lend moral respect- 
ability and legitimacy to its regime which has robbed its people of every 
fundamental human right, keeps millions of its subjects in slave labor camps, 
and denies the workers the right of freedom of association and organization, 
the right of genuine collective bargaining, and the right to strike. 


21. In view of the intransigent Soviet opposition to German national 
reunification in freedom and the restoration of the national independence of 
the satellite countries, speedy action should be taken to make the West Euro- 
pean Union “a focus of European integration.” We should seek to further 
European unity through economic aid and technical assistance to specific 
projects for free European integration, such as the establishment of a free 
Europe Authority to construct and operate continental oil pipelines; unify 
rail, water, and air transport systems; co-ordinate atomic energy, electricity 
and waterpower resources along the lines of the present Iron and Steel Com- 
munity. The free trade unions of the co-operating countries should be drawn 
into the policymaking bodies of such projects in order to assure the great 
mass of the people sharing equitably in the benefits thereof. This implementa- 
tion of the London-Paris Accords should be combined with a program to 
enable NATO to fulfill not only its primary purpose as a military defense 
body but in addition as an organ for greater economic and political coopera- 
tion in advancing peace, human rights, and improved living standards. 


22. United American labor—the AFL-CIlO—realizes the urgency of 
strengthening the organization and enhancing the influence and prestige of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), and of 
ORIT, the Regional Organization to which we belong. We urge our affiliates 
to join and participate actively in the work of the various International 
Trade Secretariats. The ICFTU will (1) become increasingly effective in 
promoting the economic interests, as well as the larger aspirations of labor, 
regardless of race, nationality, color or creed; (2) defeat the Communist 
attempts to subvert and destroy the free trade unions; (3) play an increas- 
ingly effective role in aiding the working people of the underdeveloped 
countries to establish strong free trade unions which shall play an ever more 
decisive role in improving the conditions of life and labor and in advancing 
the cause of national freedom and democratic rights of the people; (4) and 
in developing into a most powerful force for building a world free from 
the perils of poverty, the terror of all despotism and dictatorship, and the 
horrors of war. 

In this spirit, we shall encourage a greater knowledge of and a greater 
interest in international affairs among our membership, toward the end that 
the wage earners’ great stake in our country’s foreign policy will be more 
clearly recognized and reflected in its formulation and conduct. 
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MIGRANT FARM WORKERS AND FOREIGN 
CONTRACT LABOR 


The AFL-CIO is greatly concerned with the continued national neglect of 


the plight of the hundreds of thousands of migrant men, women and children 
who harvest our nation’s foods and fibers. Action to stamp out the poverty 
and ignorance, crime and disease, and international discord and ill will that 
are being bred in our fields of plenty is long overdue. 

The evil consequences of the failure of Congress and the state legislatures 
to face up to the ever-worsening plight of our migrant farm workers affect— 
and therefore directly concern—all our people. While food prices and 
profits for food processors have been rising steadily, the wages paid to 
workers who harvest this food have been forced steadily downward. 

Since the end of World War II the plight of our domestic farm workers 
has been worsened by the hiring by U. S. farm employers of ever-increasing 
numbers of foreign laborers. Because of loose certifications of an alleged 
“need” for foreign workers which clearly does not always exist, too often 
these foreign workers have driven our own U. S. farm workers into the ranks 
of the unemployed while taking their jobs at lower wage levels and under 
conditions to which native workers rightfully will not submit. 

We recognize that, under certain conditions, domestic agriculture may 
require the services of foreign contract labor. We appreciate the tremendous 
debt we owe to workers from Mexico, the British West Indies and Canada for 
the part they played during the war in enabling our nation to provide the 
food and fibers needed for victory. However, as convincing evidence of the 
falsity of the exaggerated claims by farm employers of the extent of their 
present needs for foreign labor, we point out that instead of the improvement 
in wages and working conditions of agricultural labor which should be 
expected if a real shortage existed, the wage trend has been static or down- 
ward in recent years in those areas where most foreign labor has been em- 
ployed. 

The AFL-CIO see in this a serious threat to the welfare of the vast ma- 
jority of our nation’s farmers, particularly the family farmers, who must 
market their crops in the same competitive market as the big farm em- 
ployers using cheap foreign labor. Moreover, exploitation of Mexican 
braceros in the Southwest has been in the past, and remains, a real blot upon 
the reputation of the U. S., not only in Mexico, but throughout all of Latin 
America; now therefore, be it ‘ 

RESOLVED, 1. This Convention heartily endorses the efforts made by the 

- AFL and the CIO to deal with this problem during the past year and directs 
the new federation to continue and expand such efforts. 

2. We urge the enactment of laws designed to meet the special needs of 
migratory farm workers by Congress and State Legislatures and call par- 
ticularly upon Congress to take the long-overdue action of enacting legis- 
lation to regulate labor contractors, establish regulations for safe transporta- 
tion, provide better housing and health facilities, and insure education op- 
portunities to migrant children. 
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3. We urge Congress to end the discrimination which now exists against 
our own citizen farm workers under the Mexican Contract Labor Program 
by enactment of legislation requiring employers to offer terms and conditions 
of employment to U. S. workers at least comparable to the higher standards 
they must now offer Mexican braceros in order to be eligible to obtain 
Mexican labor. 

4. We recommend increased appropriations for the Farm Placement 
Service of the Department of Labor in order that it may expand its efforts to 
provide year-round employment for domestic migratory farm workers. In 
meeting the needs of employers for farm labor, the Labor Department should 
give emphasis to the placement of U. S. workers, including Puerto Ricans, in 
preference to bringing in workers from other countries. 

5. When foreign labor must be brought in, however, we favor the 
principle of an International Agreement such as that which governs the 
Mexican Contract Labor Program. We urge repeal of the “go-it-alone” 
Amendment to the Mexican Contract Labor Law which the Administration 
pushed through the 83rd Congress. We urge that Congress take immediate 
action to establish a uniform law governing all foreign agricultural labor, re- 
gardless of its country of origin, by extending the bilateral principles of the 
Mexican Contract Labor Law. 

6. We commend the U. S. and Mexican Border Patrols for their recent 
actions to reduce illegal border crossings. We point out, however, that 
illegal “wetback” traffic still continues on a large scale, and call upon Con- 
gress to vote an additional increase in funds for the Border Patrol so that all 
“wetback” labor may be eliminated. 

7. The Joint U. S.-Mexican Trade Union Committee, set up under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers, is to 
be commended for the work it has done in this area, as well as in other mat- 
ters affecting the labor movements of the U. S. and Mexico. We thank the 
free labor movement of Mexico for its cooperation and pledge the full sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO in the effort of the Joint Committee to improve the 
working and living conditions of Mexican migrant workers. 

8. The U. S. Department of Labor, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility for enforcing the international agreement with Mexico and the terms 
of the individual contracts of Mexican workers, has been denied adequate 
appropriations to do this job. We urge an immediate increase in appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor compliance staff so that there will be 
at least one full-time compliance officer for every 2,000 braceros brought into 
this country. 

9. We renew our request for legislation penalizing persons who hire or 
transport illegal workers, as has been recommended by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

10. We demand that legal foreign farm labor be guaranteed full rights 
and social benefits equal to those enjoyed by U. S. labor, including protec- 
tion against any kind of discrimination, and the exercise of their right to 
union affiliation and representation. 

11. We again call attention to the fact that United States farm workers 
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are excluded from virtually all labor and social legislation, including the 
Wage-Hour Act, the National Labor Relations Act, State Safety and Work- 
men’s Compensation laws, etc. Congress and state legislatures should act 
to end this inequity. 


PUERTO RICO 


In recent years the government of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
striven diligently to bring about the rapid industrialization of the island. To 
this end the Puerto Rican government has offered numerous inducements to 
businessmen to establish new industries in Puerto Rico or to transfer main- 
land industries to Puerto Rico. These inducements include government 
loans, training of workers, and exemptions from various taxes for a period 
of ten years. This industrialization program has met with considerable suc- 
cess. 

Certainly the industrialization of Puerto Rico is a necessary and desirable 
objective. Industrialization would give employment to the island’s abundant 
labor force, which has suffered acutely from unemployment and from under- 
employment. Further, the people of Puerto Rico cannot prosper while tied 
to an economy dominated by a handful of industries—sugar, coffee and 
tobacco—particularly since these industries are basically agricultural in a 
land-poor area. 

We therefore support the industrialization of Puerto Rico, and the es- 
tablishment of new industries there. We vigorously condemn, however, the 
luring of mainland industries to Puerto Rico by means of the low wage 
structure prevailing there or of unsound financial subsidies. Moreover, the 
removal of mainland industries to Puerto Rico would bring hardship and 
unemployment to the areas of this country abandoned by these industries. 

Further, industrialization will not of itself produce the needed improve- 
ment in the living standards of the Puerto Rican people, unless industrial 
development is accompanied by corresponding improvement in the wages, 
working conditions, and security of the Puerto Rican workers. An indus- 
trialization that brings new wealth to those already wealthy and continued 
poverty and insecurity to those already poor does not represent progress for 
the workers of Puerto Rico. 

Two steps must be taken to raise Puerto Rican living standards both in 
the interests of the workers of Puerto Rico and to protect mainland industry 
from unfair sweatshop competition. 

First, the workers of Puerto Rico must be organized into strong urions. 
The labor laws of Puerto Rico are for the most part fair and progressive, 
and the workers of Puerto Rico have made some progress in forming unions 
and in bargaining collectively. But much remains to be done. The bulk 
of the island’s workers are still unorganized. They need and are entitled to 
receive our help. 

Second, federal legislation affecting the living standards and security of 
Puerto Rican workers must be improved. Most important is the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. On the mainland the antiquated 75-cent minimum 
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hourly rate was recently raised to a dollar an hour. In Puerto Rico, how- 
ever, not even the old 75-cent minimum rate applies to all industry. Under 
a special industry committee procedure established by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Wage and Hour Administrator has established minimum rates 
far below 75 cents an hour for various Puerto Rican industries. The Puerto 
Rican minimum wage must be brought as rapidly as possible to the same 
level as the mainland minimum wage. Otherwise Puerto Rican workers 
will continue to be denied the minimum income necessary for decent sub- 
sistence, and mainland industries will continue to be subjected to unfair 
sweatshop competition. 

Further, there is no system of unemployment benefits in effect in Puerto 
Rico. For Puerto Rican workers the loss of a job means complete destitu- 
tion. The extension of unemployment benefits for Puerto Rican workers 
would be a substantial contribution to reducing the hardship unemployment 
now brings to them, and would aid in achieving a high standard of living 
for the island, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO pledges to the workers of Puerto Rico 
that it will expend every effort to bring to them the benefits of militant and 
democratic trade unionism. 


2. We urge immediate revision of the minimum wage law provisions 
applicable to Puerto Rico, with the objective of raising the Puerto Rican 
minimum wage to the mainland level, at the earliest possible date. 

3. We urge that unemployment insurance be extended to Puerto Rico. 

4. We call on the government of Puerto Rico to institute policies that 


will assure to the workers of Puerto Rico their rightful share in the benefits 
of the island’s industrialization, and that will prevent unscrupulous employ- 


ers from establishing sweatshop operations there. 
* 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII AND HOME 
RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The platforms of both political parties in 1952 urged immediate state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii and endorsed home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 

Despite the unequivocal language in these platforms favoring statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii and home rule for the District of Columbia, 
elements in both political parties have continued to play politics with these 
important issues. We unequivocally condemn this sordid political maneuver- 
ing; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, Manifest justice supports the demands for statehood of 
both Alaska and Hawaii, and we urge that it be granted without further 
delay. 

We declare our support for District home rule and national suffrage as 
an act of simple justice to the citizens of the nation’s Capital. 
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MILITARY MANPOWER POLICIES 


Organized labor has a direct concern with military manpower policies 
since the methods adopted to select individuals for service in the armed 
forces have a direct impact on the effectiveness with which the civilian econ- 
omy functions. 

Labor is also concerned that the nation’s program for service in the 
armed forces be equitable and fully consistent with our democratic heritage. 

We recognize that it is essential today for the United States to maintain 
its armed forces at adequate strength to defend ourselves against military 
aggression as well as to aid our allies around the world. 

The past year has witnessed: a further reduction in the size of the na- 
tion’s military forces. This continuing decline raises a serious question in 
our minds: Does the nation now have sufficient forces to meet the country’s 
international commitments around the globe? 

With these reductions in the armed forces, the work of the Selective 
Service system has eased, although at the present time, the Selective Service 
is being utilized to supplement volunteers for the Navy as well as for the 
U. S. Army. We think it important that the nation continue to rely on this 
equitable method of selecting individuals for military service to maintain 
the desired strength of our armed forces. 

The problem of maintaining sufficient military forces involves questions 
of the reserves as well as the standing forces. The problem of reserve policy 
has proved a particularly troublesome one. Until this year service in the 
reserves has been completely voluntary. An individual who had completed 
his active duty training was not required to engage in any reserve training. 
During the past year, however, Congress passed, in response to demands from 
the Administration, a law which drastically changes the basis for service in 
the reserve forces. The new law makes reserve service obligatory for all 
those entering the armed forces after August 9, 1955. The number of years 
of reserve duty will vary with the individual’s length of service in the active 
forces. The normal total military obligation is six years, at least two in 
three to six months and the rest in reserve training. 


A special program, however, permitting shorter active service combined 
with longer reserve service, is available to young men under 18%, to a 
maximum of 250,000 men a year. They are permitted to volunteer for a 
total of eight years’ service, which would be made up of active duty of but 
three to six months and the rest in reserve training. 


Organized labor will be watching carefully developments under this Act. 
We will be watching particularly to find out whether the Defense Depart- 
ment revises its outmoded reserve training program and institutes a more 
energetic and effective training procedure for reservists. We also want to 
make certain that passage of this law does not lead to a full-scale system of 
Universal Military Training. The adoption of compulsory military training 
would be contrary to the traditional American way of life. It would disrupt 
family life and educational opportunities. It would turn over to the mili- 
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tary control of the nation’s youth at a time when young men are in a very 
formative stage; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO urges the Defense Department to develop 
an adequately conceived and effective reserve training program under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 to supplement the armed forces of the 
United States. 

2. We strongly support continuation of the Selective Service system as 
long as this is needed to maintain the strength of our armed forces against 
the threat of Communist aggression. 

3. We oppose the adoption of any program of Universal Military Train- 
ing. 


MANPOWER POLICY FOR FULL MOBILIZATION 


Last summer the federal government conducted a test exercise of govern- 
ment operations under a mock atomic bomb attack on the continental 
United States. This exercise, called “Operation Alert,” involved a mass 
evacuation of government agencies from the Nation’s Capital. 

In response to this attack, President Eisenhower, at a meeting of the 
Cabinet in the midst of Operation Alert issued a mock order establishing 
martial law throughout the United States. He said that if the attack had 
been real the extent of the damage would have been so great that he saw no 
other way to handle the resulting chaos and confusion. 

Yet this declaration served only to add confusion to a complicated ad- 
ministrative problem. The military forces who were given broad and sweep- 
ing authority under the mock martial law, were of course not experienced 
in such civilian problems as production, manpower, and stabilization. By 
the end of the exercises, even many government officials were convinced that 
a better arrangement than martial law would have to be devised. At the 
present time, a special Cabinet Committee is reviewing the entire problem 
raised by martial law. 

This controversy over the possible application of martial law in a na- 
tional emergency focuses attention on a critical manpower problem: whether 
in a time of emergency the mobilization of manpower is to be accomplished 
through voluntary measures or by emphasizing compulsory measures such 
as national service legislation. On this issue, both labor and management 
are basically in agreement. Both groups are represented on the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee composed of representa- 
tives of major labor and business organizations and co-chaired by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Department of Labor. 

Over a two-year period, this Committee developed “A Manpower Policy 
for Full Mobilization,” which it submitted to the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. This program is based on the conviction that “the 
way to mobilize civilian manpower is through voluntary measures . . . The 
Committee is unanimously opposed to national service legislation and other 
similar controls.” The Committee also stated that even in the event of an 
attack on the United States, “. . . the self-imposed discipline of free men 
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and women facing a situation of ultimate danger can give the nation the 
stability and flexibility it must have to survive.” 

The report specifically recommends that a National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee “advise the over-all mobilization agency.” The 
Committee, according to the recommendation, should have “. . . authority 
and responsibility to participate in all policy developments and recommenda- 
tions, including the right to initiate the consideration of manpower policies.” 

The report did not advocate a manpower program in which individuals— 
workers or employers—are free to act in any way that they wish. There 
must be government leadership and certain government penalties worked 
out with the help of management and labor, even in what is essentially a 
voluntary manpower program. 

In order to be fully prepared for any emergency, it is essential that the 
National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee remain in full 
operation and that its local and regional structure be kept at least on a 
standby and semi-active basis, so that some type of organizational arrange- 
ments would be available for immediate action in case of a national emer- 
gency; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. We vigorously oppose ‘+e use of martial law as a re- 
sponse to atomic attack. We do not believe that military authorities should 
be made responsible for deciding questions which are essentially civilian 
in character. In the event of an emergency, the major responsibility of the 
armed forces of necessity will be to conduct military operations. They should 
not be diverted from this primary task to decide issues for which they 
are normally not responsible. The regular civil authorities, supplemented 
where necessary by individuals or groups recruited under the civil defense 
organization, must continue to be responsible for making the major govern- 
mental decisions in the event of a national emergency. There is little to 
be gained by maintaining an Office of Defense Mobilization to develop pol- 
icies for national emergencies if military authority is to be substituted for 
civilian responsibility when war comes. 

2. We reiterate our firm conviction that all manpower planning for mo- 
bilization should be based upon the principle of voluntarism. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Department of Labor should insure that 
their planning for potential mobilization is based on voluntary principles. 

3. The development of manpower mobilization measures should be con- 
tinued by the Administration through consultation with the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee. The “Manpower Program for 
Full Mobilization,” recommended by the National Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee, should serve as the basis for manpower mobiliza- 
tion planning. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


At a time when the entire economy of the United States is expanding and 
the commitments of our nation abroad, both economic and military are in- 
creasing, the United States merchant marine stands as a paradox: its ships 
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are overage and unsuited for today’s international competition; it is totally 
incapable of supplying a war of even the Korea size; it is constantly shrink- 
ing in size as more and more of its numbers are transferred to nations offer- 
ing substandard wages and low taxes; it is under attack at home by vari- 
ous partisan interests and it is without a policy for correcting this down- 
ward slide. 

Maritime unions are aware of this situation and, despite these many 
handicaps of the industry, have managed to build strong, vigorous, demo- 
cratic unions and have consistently negotiated contracts which provide for 
our members excellent working conditions, wages and fringe benefits. 

Nonetheless, maritime unions see a host of problems that affect every sea- 
going or waterfront worker. These conditions present clear dangers to all 
and could conceivably lead to a weakening of the rights and benefits now 
enjoyed by our members. 


Now, therefore, be it RESOLVED: 


St. Lawrence Seaway: The threat to the American and Canadian sea- 
men is also being felt on the Great Lakes. We deem it imperative that be- 
fore the St. Lawrence Seaway opens legislation be undertaken to ban Cana- 
dian coastal and U.S.-Canada lake ports trade to foreign flag vessels. This 
is customary in almost all maritime nations. It is also imperative that the 
pilots taking over on ships entering or leaving the St. Lawrence Seaway be 
either nationals of Canada or the United States, a practice adhered to in vir- 
tually every world port. Further, we urge a change in the status of British 
ships so they will be classed as British vessels instead of Canadian vessels 
as they are at present. 


Anti-Union Legislation: The host of anti-labor legislation on the city, 
state and national level, such as the “right to work” legislation and the re- 
cent Congressional proposal which would have in effect frozen the wages 
of seamen and required compulsory arbitration, are all restrictive moves 
aimed at weakening and destroying the labor moement in the Martime In- 
dustry. Therefore, we urge a vigorous campaign on the national and local 
levels to protect the rights of union members in all industries against a 
regulated and regimented labor movement in America. 


50-50” Law: The maintenance of the cargo preference or “50-50” Law 
is a basic necessity to U. S. shipping, even though the maritime industry 
felt that it would be fair and proper to insist upon 100 percent. Without 
the law requiring that half of the U. S. Government-generated cargoes be 
carried on U. S. flag ships, hundreds of ships would have to be idled and 
thousands of seamen laid off. An alliance of foreign shipowners, along with 
the U. S. State and Agricultural Departments, has conducted a continuing 
campaign to cripple the law. We therefore urge that the “50-50” Law be 
made permanent and irrevocable, and diligently enforced. 


Marine Hospitals: The Marine Hospital Program for seamen is of 
vital importance to an industry that ranks third in accidents and whose 
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personnel are constantly exposed to pestilence and disease peculiar to the 
poris throughout the world at which they must call. We urge that sufficient 
annual appropriations be forthcoming to maintain the marine hospitals and 
that an end be put to the constant threat of decreasing medical facilities for 
seamen. 


Hiring Hall: The practice in use in Maritime Hiring Halls as in other 
industries where men must change jobs frequently is the best method to in- 
sure fair and equitable distribution of work and at the same time guard 
against abuses, such as the shape-up. The maritime unions have been built 
around the hiring hall and have fought countless struggles to maintain it; 
therefore, we urge that federal legislation be undertaken at once to guarantee 
that the hiring hall be recognized as the proper medium for employment in 
all industries in which its use has been in accepted practice. 


Coastal and Intercoastal Trades: Coastal and intercoastal shipping 
have declined substantially over the past years and seamen have suffered a 
consequent loss in employment opportunities. We urge all-out effort to pro- 
mote a revival of these vital trades, and that the Maritime Administration 
encourage new methods of operation, such as “roll-on, roll-off” operations, 
to give impetus to this revival. We urge further that the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 be amended to provide construction subsidies as an inducement 
to new companies to enter these services. We believe, too, that inducements 
could be offered in the form of relief on Panama Canal tolls for U. S. 
shipping. 

Foreign-Flag Transfers: Within the past year, over 100 U. S.-flag 
ships have been transferred to foreign registry by their American owners in 
order to avoid U. S. wages and taxes. The Government allowed these trans- 
fers and is still allowing American-built and paid for ships to go under flags 
where they immediately drive U. S.-flag ships from the seas. In addition, 
U. S. owners are also chartering foreign-flag ships for use in trade to the 
United States and Canada thereby causing American seamen to lose jobs. 
We urge that the government immediately stop approval of any further 
transfers and that legislation be undertaken to halt the practice of American 
interests using foreign-flag ships in competition against U. S.-flag vessels. 


Government Training Program: As a civilian industry we are un- 
equivocally opposed to the government training of personnel to turn loose 
on a saturated industry already suffering from heavy unemployment. The 
maritime industry has ample provision within the industry for upgrading 
men from the lowest rating to master without the necessity for maintaining a 
million dollar a year government apparatus. At the moment, there are 
licensed officers who have been awaiting berths for over two years, yet the 
federal subsidized schools continue to turn out men by the hundreds. There- 
fore, we urge the immediate closing of government academies. 


International Labor Organization: As participants over the years in 
the conventions of the International Labor Organization, we recognize the 
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constructive work which this body can and does perform in the interests of 
workers throughout the world, even though American standards are seldom 
affected. We urge endorsement of the ILO maritime conventions that have 
been approved by the labor designated representatives of the United States 
to conferences of the International Labor Organization. 


Military Sea Transport Service: Direct and indirect government 
competition with private enterprise is a generally frowned upon practice. 
The operation of vessels by the MSTS in competition with privately-owned 
vessels is harmful to the maritime industry in general and to the interests 
of organized seafaring men, as well as those manning the government ships. 
We, therefore, urge elimination of the government from competition with 
private shipping. 


Protection of Seamen’s Legal Rights: On the Federal Statute Books 
are numerous maritime laws that work to protect American seamen and have 
functioned well over the years to provide basic protection of seamen’s rights. 
Attempts have been made to propose “streamlining” of these laws by gov- 
ernment bureaus, insurance companies and ship-owners, which would un- 
doubtedly result in the reduction of a sizable number of the rights seamen 
now enjoy by law. Therefore, we urge that all steps be taken to vigrously 
enforce all United States laws enacted to protect the rights of seamen. 


Ship’s Radio: There have been moves recently within the industry to 
replace ship’s radio telegraphy with the radio telephone. Aboard a ship at 
sea, radio telegraphy is its only contact with the outside world and it is vital 
that the method of communication be the best and without failure to protect 
the lives of the crewmen aboard. We urge that all steps be taken to safe- 
guard the essential and vital radio operator aboard ship under the U. S. flag. 


Unemployment Insurance: The unemployment insurance benefit pro- 
grams in practice in the states of California and New York as relate to sea- 
men are examples of state action that should be adopted elsewhere. We 
urge action by the state labor bodies toward raising their state benefit level 
and toward improving the administration of their programs to obtain fair 
treatment for all seamen. 


Seamen’s Charity and Private Welfare Groups: American seamen 
enjoy the highest maritime wages in the world and through their unions have 
first-class protection against the enemies of seamen both home and abroad. 
It has been the practice of some charity groups and private welfare agencies 
to picture to the rest of the labor movement seamen as badly in need of care 
and aid, both here and in foreign ports, thus soliciting funds from the labor 
movement as a whole. Inasmuch as the American seaman has full and 
adequate protection through his contract benefits and his union, he is not in 
need of outside charity; therefore, we urge that the entire labor movement 
cooperate toward eliminating these so-called seaman’s charities which have 
come to exist solely as bureaucracies for their officers and employes. This 
was also the recent position taken by Seafarers Section, including the Amer- 
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ican delegates, of the International Transport Workers Federation, affiliated 


with the ICFTU. 


Coast Guard: Attempts to further restrict and control the American 
seamen through Federal legislation have been put forth by the United States 
Coast Guard, which during World War II secured and retained the power 
to certify and issue documents to seamen, hold trials, suspend a man’s right 
to work and carry out a security screening program. The current attempt 
at restricting seamen’s rights is a so-called profiling system to black-ball 
from the industry on phony physical and psychological grounds men it 
wishes to remove from ships. No civilian industry is under the military 
control that must be endured by the seamen. Therefore, issuance of sea- 
men’s documents, licenses, the U. S. Shipping Commissioner, the Marine 
Inspection Service, and the administration of U. S. Government in Maritime 
matters be returned to the Department of Commerce, from which it was 


taken. 


Subsidies: The entire question of subsidies for the nation’s merchant 
marine is referred to the Executive Council for consideration and action. 

The experience of the seamen’s unions indicates that the fight to prevent 
restriction of their inherent rights as trade unionists must be a constant one. 
This is a fight that must be waged in concert with all unions and to this end 
we ask all affiliates of the AFL-CIO to join in combatting attempts at re- 


strictive government controls and in the elimination of those already in ex- 
istence. 


SHIPBUILDING 


While shipyards are booming in all of the other important shipbuilding 
countries of the world, the trena in the U. S. has continued downward during 
the past year. 


The American shipbuildirg industry, vitally essential to the defense of the 
nation, is in a greatly depressed condition with a large number of highly 
skilled workers unemployed. 

Figures just released by the Maritir.sc Administration indicate that during 
the twelve months ending with June, 1955 deliveries of ocean-going vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or over by the shipyards of the world totaled 594 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of close to four and three quarter millions. 

New construction on hand or contracted for on July 1, 1955, which is the 
last date on which world comparisons are available, discloses an estimated 
total of 1,437 vessels of all types (1,000 gross tons and over) under construc- 
tion or on order in the principal shipbuilding countries of the world on that 
date, totaling almost 12,600,000 gross tons. 

Our yards held only 1.7 percent of this total tonnage, on 14 vessels (3 
cargo and 11 tankers) to put us in 10th place behind Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan, Sweden, Holland, France, Italy (excluding Trieste), Norway and 
Denmark. 
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The latest available employment figures also show a decline in the total 
employment in private United States shipbuilding and repair yards during 
the past year. On July 1, 1954 the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed em- 
ployment in all private shipyards at 106,300. By July 1, 1955, the Bureau’s 
figure had dropped to 101,700. 

Reliable estimates indicate that a minimum of 130,000 employes equit- 
ably distributed on all coasts, constitutes the minimum employment neces- 
sary for maintaining this industry ready for any national emergency. 

Does this currently depressed condition of our shipbuilding industry, 
while yards in other major shipbuilding countries are booming, mean that 
United States companies are not ordering new ships? Far from it. 

A large portion of the shipbuilding work stacked up in foreign yards has 
been placed there by United States companies and their foreign affiliates. 

The latest comprehensive survey of foreign yard orders for American and 
affliated companies reveals some startling facts. 

The great volume of new shipbuilding orders placed in foreign yards by 
American companies and their affiliates began in 1949 and now far exceeds 
the total orders placed in United States yards since World War II. 

More than 300 vessels, most of them large oceangoing tankers, bulk car- 
riers and freighters, have been ordered from foreign yards by United States 
companies and their affiliates since the end of the war. These vessels total 
over 6 million deadweight tons. A large portion of this staggering total is 
still under construction or on order. 

What is the current picture? As of June 30, 1955, United States com- 
panies and their affiliates were building or had on order in foreign yards 
and for foreign registry 62 vessels totaling 1,278,172 gross tons. These 
vessels include 41 tankers (720,272 GT), 18 ore carriers (438,400 GT) and 
3 dry cargo vessels (19,500 GT). These figures were just released by the 
Maritime Administration. 

As of the same date, according to Shipbuilders’ Council figures of United 
States yard construction, U. S. companies and their affiliates were building 
or had on order in United States yards only 8 vessels totaling 128,600 gross 
tons. These included 7 tankers 124,860 GT and one ore carrier (3,800 GT). 

Why has this tremendous volume of ship construction by American firms 
and their affiliates gone foreign since the war? 

The answer lies principally in the large cost advantages gained both by 
foreign construction and foreign flag operation. 

This difference in construction costs is partially due to the far lower wage 
rates and the less favorable working conditions which prevail in foreign 
yards, to lower material costs, and to the subsidies and tax advantages which 
some of the foreign governments have granted to encourage the growth of 
their shipbuilding industry. 

Thus, even though our shipyards are more efficiently operated than those 
in foreign lands, the end product costs more. 


Our American shipbuilding worker is entitled to keep pace with other 
American workers and to enjoy an American standard of living. This is 
recognized under existing legislation which makes it possible for a United 
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States company to apply for and obtain approval for a construction subsidy 
und r which the United States Government will pay that portion of U. S. 
construction cost which exceeds the foreign construction cost. However, it 
is necessary for the company to comply with numerous regulations of the 
Maritime Administration, and it has no assurance that the subsidy portion of 
its construction cost will materialize as it must be presented to and be au- 
thorized by the Congress after the application is approved by the Maritime 
Administration. 

As a result, the advantage of such a possible subsidy arrangement on con- 
struction costs is lost and the business goes overseas, except in such cases 
where the company applying is presently operating vessels under United 
States Government operating subsidies which require that its vessels be U. S. 
built; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO supports a comprehensive, long-range pro- 
gram for the shipbuilding industry of America. Such a program must in- 
clude the following points: 

1. Congressional recognition of the serious nature of this current crisis 
in the American shipbuilding industry. 

2. A long-range ship replacement program by private U. S. shipping com- 
panies designed to prevent obsolescence of our merchant fleet and to re- 
tain skilled workers in our private shipyards. The restoration of the re- 
volving fund of the U. S. Maritime Administration is most important to 
achieve this goal. 

3. Because of the depression in our private shipbuilding industry, Con- 
gress must seek to bring to U. S. private shipyards the shipbuilding being 
done in foreign yards for American shipowners and the U. S. government in 
its offshore procurement program. It is important to repeal U. S. laws 
which restrict our yards from building ships for foreign accounts while there 
are no restrictions on foreign yards building ships for American accounts. 

4. Congress must enact a carefully drawn subsidy program for the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry under which subsidies would be strictly limited 
to the actual auditable cost differences between American and foreign con- 
struction. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


Since the Founding of our Republic, American labor has been in the 
forefront of the fight to advance the welfare of our community. 

Down through the years the American labor movement has constantly 
endeavored to raise the level of wages, to improve working conditions, and to 
raise the over-all standard of living of all the working people of our country. 
Through strong organization following sound collective bargaining pro- 
cedures we have helped make our economy healthy and enabled our de- 
mocracy to withstand all assaults upon it. 


Today, as a result of the efforts of our organizations, we have achieved 
laws embodying the 40-hour week, providing for workmen’s compensation 
and compensation for persons thrown out of work through no fault of their 
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own, protecting the health and safety standards of our working population, 
and providing a measure of security for our aged. 

Despite these achievements and the strength they have given to our coun- 
try’s economy, a small but. powerful core of reactionary business groups 
continues to oppose the legitimate efforts at betterment of our organiza- 
tions. Failing to thwart and frustrate the labor movement on the collective 
bargaining front, they have carried their destructive program to the legis- 
lative halls of the nation. Through unfair and inequitable legislation they 
have sought to punish American trade unions and to destroy, or render use- 
less, our collective bargaining strength. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley law and the enactment of “right to 
work” laws in 18 states of our union spearheaded the attempt to return 
American working people to a condition of economic serfdom. These laws 
constitute a dagger at the throat of American trade unions and a threat to 
the standard of living of every working man and woman. 

To protect the gains we have achieved on the collective bargaining front 
and to stop the assaults upon our standards of living in the national Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the various states, we have been forced to turn 
to the field of political education and activity. We have sought to alert our 
members to the assaults being made upon our organizations and the stand- 
ards of living which we have established. 

We have sought to inform them of the records and actions of the legis- 
lators and other public officials who seek their votes in order that our mem- 
bers may exercise their independent judgment at election time. We have 
urged them to register and to vote in order that they may participate fully 
in the government of our country and we have urged them to contribute 
voluntarily to our political education funds in order that worthy candidates 
for public office need not rely solely upon the contributions of wealthy in- 
dividuals and interests; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This first convention of the world’s largest trade union 
organization affirms the need for a continuing and expanding non-partisan 
program of political education designed to protect and secure the legitimate 
economic and political aspirations of America’s working men and women. 

We call upon each and all of the affiliated organizations to render the 
Committee on Political Education of the AFL-CIO all aid and assistance 
that it may require in the achievement of our purpose. 

The political activities of organized labor should be expanded and the 
AFL-CIO should provide assistance, direction and coordination to the polit- 
ical education work of state, county and city federations and councils and 
also provide all possible aid and cooperation to the political education 
and action activities of the affiliated national and international unions. 

One important phase of our political work should be the development of a 
program to place the appropriate voting records of our elected officials in 
the homes of each member of our affiliated organizations in order that they 
may know the actions of these officials with respect to the issues which af- 
fect our national well-being and security. 
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Political activity among the wives, sisters and daughters of our member- 
ship as well as among the women members of our organization should 
be intensified to the end that their vast resources of skill, energy and de- 
votion to the cause of good citizenship may be enlisted on our behalf. 

We reaffirm organized labor’s traditional policy of avoiding entangling 
alliances with any other group and of supporting worthy candidates regard- 
less of their party affiliation. We will cooperate wherever practical and 
feasible with other groups which have the same ideals and aims as our or- 
ganization but we seek neither to capture any organization nor will we sub- 
merge our identity to any other group in any other manner. 

To finance the program herein set forth, an annual campaign should be 
conducted for voluntary contributions from our members and we call upon 
each affiliated organization to render every possible cooperation and as- 
sistance in this endeavor. 

It is our firm belief that our democratic form of self-government as set 
forth in the Constitution of the United States is the best that has ever been 
devised to meet the needs of free men. We pledge to it unselfish and un- 
stinting support and vow that our every effort shall be directed to its 
preservation. 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


For the past several years women have been playing an increasingly ac- 
tive role in the political life of our nation. In recent elections larger num- 


bers of women than ever before registered and voted. In the campaigns 
which preceded these elections more women than ever before served on 
campaign committees in every capacity. 

We view this development with approval and express the hope that it con- 
tinues. We believe it represents a long over-due recognition by women 
that politics affects the lives and well-being of each individual citizen and 
that democracy imposes upon each citizen the responsibility to participate. 

In this increasing political activity the wives, sisters and daughters of 
our trade union members are playing their part. They are active at all 
levels of our political movement and are serving the cause of good govern- 
ment in every capacity. They have taken the lead in forming telephone 
brigades, holding coffee hours in their homes, volunteering their clerical 
skills, assisting in the canvass of their neighborhoods, and in serving as 
election day workers at the polls. As their experience increases they are 
taking part in the active management of campaigns together with their union 
husbands and brothers in the effort to achieve a common goal. 

Many state and local councils and federations have recognized the worth 
of their activity and have established programs for its furtherance. Many 
have appointed to their political action committees and educational leagues 
persons with the specific responsibility of developing and carrying on the 
program of family participation. 

This program has been, and should be, an integral part of the political 
action program of our state bodies and international and national unions. 
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The preponderance of women over men of voting age is concentrated in 
the industrial areas where their votes are of particular importance to organ- 
ized labor. Furthermore, it is in these areas where anti-labor forces are at 
work to win the votes of trade union wives; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, In the coming elections there will be ample opportunity 
for us to continue to carry forward our program for family participation 
and we urge that this opportunity be utilized to the fullest extent. 

We authorize and direct the Committee on Political Education to con- 
tinue to strengthen its program for integrating the family voter into the 
political action program of our organization through the continuance of 
family participation training conferences and the establishment and en- 
couragement of the women’s divisions of the labor leagues. 

We further urge our state and city central bodies and councils which have 
not as yet conducted family participation training conferences or established 
women’s divisions to do so forthwith so that we may face the challenge of 
election day with our resources fully mobilized. 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Democratic government depends, for its fullest realization, upon the 
greatest possible participation of those who live under that government and 
upon the full responsiveness of the government to the will of the majority. 
Anything less constitutes an imperfection in our form of government. 

Unfortunately, such imperfections still exist in the form of outmoded 
election laws and practices and in antiquated Congressional procedures. To- 
gether they operate to prevent full expression of the will of the majority, 
and to relieve our officials and other elected representatives from the full 
responsibility they should have to the majority will. 

At a time when the United States is the world leader of democratic na- 
tions, we cannot tolerate these blots upon the methods by which we govern 
ourselves. We cannot meet the problems of today with procedures and 
practices of yesterday; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The President and Vice President of the United States 
should be elected by direct popular vote. The electoral college system has 
outlived its usefulness, and should be abolished. 

We believe, further, that a uniform primary law should be adopted by 
each state in order to permit direct and open primaries and to afford each 
person who desires it the opportunity to place his candidacy before the 
voters. 

We believe, further, that a uniform registration system for each state, 
designed to facilitate rather than hinder free voting should be adopted. 
All poll taxes should be abolished, and legalisms and technicalities which 
have done much to hamper voting should likewise be done away with. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The democratic institutions of the United States of America were estab- 
lished on the foundation of honesty, integrity, responsibility. The free and 
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democratic labor movement of our country similarly rests upon the founda- 
tions of brotherhood, honesty and integrity. 

Any departure from the most exacting ethical principles is harmful not 
only to the people directly affected but to the whole fabric of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The American labor movement has ever been quick in its denunciation of 
public officials who betray their trust. We have been equally critical of 
businessmen who have used corrupt methods and bribery to gain their selfish, 
acquisitive ends. We must be equally quick to recognize and condemn those 
instances of racketeering, corruption, and disregard for ethical standards 
when they occur inside our labor movement. 

The vast majority of labor union officials accept their responsibility and 
trust. They endeavor honestly to carry out the democratic will of their mem- 
bers and to discharge the duties of their office. Yet the reputations of the 
vast majority are imperiled by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical practices of 
the few who betray their trust and who look upon the trade union movement 
not as a brotherhood to serve the general welfare, but as a means to ad- 
vance their own selfish purposes or to forward the aim of groups or organiza- 
tions who would destroy our democratic institutions. 

By the adoption of the constitution of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, the American labor movement has 
clearly accepted the responsibility for keeping its own house in order and to 
protect the movement “from any and all corrupt influences and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist agencies and all others who are op- 
posed to the basic principles of our democracy and free and democratic 
unionism.” Only by their wholehearted dedication to this constitutional 
objective can labor unions meet their obligations to their memberships. 
Failure to meet these responsibilities can only result in governmental as- 
sumption of what are properly trade unon functions. Reliance on the agen- 
cies of government for keeping our movement free from the infiltration of 
racketeers, crooks, Communists, Fascists and other enemies of free demo- 
cratic unionism would constitute a threat to the independence and freedom of 
the entire movement; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. The First Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO 
calls upon all its affiliated national and international unions to take whatever 
steps are necessary within their own organizations to effect the policies and 
ethical standards set forth in the constitution of the AFL-CIO. When con- 
stitutional amendments or changes in internal administrative procedures 
are necessary for the affiliated organizations to carry out the responsibilities 
incumbent upon autonomous organizations, such amendments and changes 
should be undertaken at the earliest practicable time. 

2. This First Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO pledges its full 
support, good offices, and staff facilities of the AFL-CIO Committee on Eth- 
ical Practices to all national and international unions in their efforts to carry 
out and put into practice the constitutional mandate to keep our organiza- 
tion “free from any taint of corruption or Communism.” 
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IMMIGRATION 


In 1952 the Congress of the United States passed, over the veto of Pres- 
ident Truman, the McCarran-Walter Act, regulating the conditions under 
which immigrants may come to this country, either temporarily or for per- 
manent residence. The Act established many new restrictions on immigra- 
tion, and provided new grounds on the basis of which persons who have 
been admitted may subsequently be deported. At the time of its passage, 
fears were expressed that the Act might be unfair in its treatment of immi- 
grants and naturalized citizens. 

Nearly three years of operation of this law have shown critical deficien- 
cies in the law. To the extent that our immigration policy does not fully re- 
flect democratic and humanitarian traditions of the nation, we suffer in our 
own self-esteem and forfeit the support of the other democratic nations. 

Experience with the existing immigration quota system, in particular, has 
pointed up the need for amending the law. This system divides the total al- 
lowed immigration among the various countries on the basis of the national 
origin of the American population in 1920. Experience has shown that some 
countries send far fewer immigrants to the United States than their quota 
allows, while others—frequently those where there is the greatest desire for 
immigration—are able to send only a few of those who want to come. 

In 1953, the Administration recommended, and the Congress passed, the 
Refugee Relief Act, designed to permit the entry of some 214,000 refugees 
from Europe on a non-quota basis. In the main, it was sound and desirable 
legislation. However, this law has been so administered that only a limited 
number of refugees has in fact been admitted. Furthermore, only a year re- 
mains before the Act is scheduled to expire. 

We believe that admission of reasonable numbers of immigrants is of 
benefit to this nation; and that a fair and humanitarian immigration policy 
can be effected which would not undermine the employment opportunities of 
American workers. We assert the need for humanitarian treatment of those 
who, having borne the burdens of economic misfortune and war, now seek 
a new home and new opportunities within our borders; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We urge that the McCarran-Walter Act be revised and 
liberalized, to reflect the democratic and humanitarian traditions of our 
country and to provide an immigration policy attuned to the present re- 
quirements of our own nation and of the entire free world. 

2. The Congress should remove technical and restrictive provisions from 
the Refugee Relief Act so that there will be no further delay in admitting 
the full number of refugees authorized by the law. The present expiration 
date of the Refugee Relief Act should be extended if necessary to assure that 
at least the full number of immigrants presently authorized by that Act may 
be admitted. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Developments in atomic science have reached the stage of technologically 
translating theoretical scientific knowledge into increasingly practical peace- 
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ful application. A widening impact on most of industry can be expected 
soon. 

At the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy an im- 
petus to early application of many uses was given by broadened declassifi- 
cation of secret atomic information and a freer exchange of scientific dis- 
coveries than had existed in many years. Further developments along this 
line will undoubtedly result from the establishment of an_ international 
agency on atomic energy, which is now under active consideration by the 
United Nations. 

To organized labor these developments provide an opportunity and a 
challenge to serve as a public interest force seeking the maximum applica- 
tion of this new science and industry for the broadest beneficial uses for 
all of mankind. Organized labor must act also to assure maintenance of 
adequate protection from harmful radiation both for workmen exposed to 
radioactive materials and for the general public. 

The worldwide importance of the growing application of nuclear science 
led the free trade unions of the world, through the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, to convene an International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Brussels, Belgium, last August, just 
prior to the Geneva Atomic Conference. The ICFTU conferees; while sup- 
porting the measures taken by various governments and the United Nations, 
called especial attention to the need for: 


democratic control over the production and use of atomic energy; 

the association of the free trade unions with such control; 

the application of all necessary safety measures in plants extracting 
and producing fissionable materials, producing atomic energy and using 
its products; é 

the ensuring of high social standards in plants extracting and pro- 
ducing fissionable materials and atomic energy, with the cooperation of 
the free trade unions, in the first place by means of collective bargaining; 

adequate safeguards for the rights and interests of the workers wher- 
ever displacement of manpower might result from atomic developments. 


Here in the United States, where the greatest investment of public funds 
has been made in developing this new technology, action for more rapid and 
broadened application of peaceful uses of nuclear science must be urged 
upon the Atomic Energy Commission. 

After several years of hesitation, the Commission finally in the past year 
has been nudged into stepping up the pace of both government and private 
development for peaceful purposes, but still is proceeding slowly and, as far 
as the public is concerned, largely in the dark. 

In stimulating a more aggressive program of development for civilian 
uses, the AEC and the nation must remain alert to the danger of com- 
mercial monopoly. The Government: must vigorously enforce its authority 
to prevent any firm from using patent rights to gain monopolistic control 
of any important phase of nuclear development. 

A relatively few industrial giants have had the opportunity as contrac- 
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tors for the Government in the military development phases of the atomic 
program to gain special “know-how” and personnel in this complex field. 
They must not be allowed to convert their head start or inside knowledge 
into an unduly favored position or exclusive control of any aspect of private 
application. 

The widening of private activity in this field must take place on a truly 
competitive basis to bring to the American people the benefits to which 
their investment in atomic energy entitles them. The Government must 
therefore encourage participation by as wide a variety of responsible pri- 
vate enterprises as practicable and must assure such enterprises an equal op- 
portunity through appropriate provisions for access to necessary atomic in- 
formation and resources; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges the following as fundamental ele- 
ments in an enlightened United States atomic energy program in the best 
interests of the American public and the world as a whole: 

(1) The United States should participate wholeheartedly in the forma- 
tion and operation of an International Agency on Atomic Energy adhering 


to the principles urged upon the members of the United Nations by the 
ICFTU. 


(2) The United States should encourage, and participate in, regional 
agreements under the United Nations Charter to make possible for several 
countries within the appropriate region to assure mutual availability of 
capital, technical know-how and equipment, as well as to develop common 
programs in whose benefits all would share. 


(3) Development of peaceful uses of the atom should be promoted as 
rapidly, fully and equitably as possible, to hasten the day when the atom’s 
potential is reflected in improved standards of living for all. 

(4) The tasks of overcoming technological obstacles and of putting 
atomic energy into practical everyday civilian use in this country, includ- 
ing:the construction of large-scale power reactors, must be carried through 
both by the Federal Government itself and by expanded participation of 
private enterprise. 

(5) In encouraging broadened participation by private industry, the 
Federal Government must not relinquish its responsibility to assure that 
atomic energy is developed and applied in the public interest and under 
standards established and maintained to that end. Federal policy must pre- 
vent the development of monopoly in any aspect of this new industry. 

Full consideration must be given to the probable need for Federal stand- 
ards to be established either through the licensing power of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission or by legislation. 

(6) Since expanded peacetime atomic development will have a marked 
economic and social impact, its likely effects must be weighed carefully i in 
advance and a program must be drawn to meet the human needs arising 
out of any dislocation of existing industry. 


(7) The public must be kept informed fully of the nation’s peacetime 
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atomic plans and progress. The program of easing and eliminating secrecy 
restrictions on nonmilitary technical information must be greatly accelerated. 


(8) The growth of atomic energy operations requires that particular 
attention be directed to the development of: 

(a) A sound labor-management relations program, with maximum 
emphasis on free collective bargaining as an integral part of broadened 
private enterprise. 

(b) Effective health and safety standards to meet the special hazards 
presented in work with radioactive materials. 

(c) Provisions for fair compensation for workmen suffering radiation 
injury. 

(d) A voluntary manpower program to assure a necessary supply of 
competent skilled labor to meet our atomic needs. 


(9) A statutory Labor-Management Advisory Committee should be 
established to advise the Atomic Energy Commission in developing these 
programs. 


POWER 


There is now general recognition, as organized labor has long advocated, 
that the expanding economy of the U. S. needs additional power and energy 
beyond even the most optimistic estimates of the recent past. The best in- 
formed sources predict the necessity of increasing the available supply from 
the present level of 7.7 kilowatt hours per man hour of work in all of in- 
dustry to 14 kilowatt hours per man hour of work by 1970. 

The need for increased power also stems from the increased use of elec- 
trical devices and processes in industry, in agriculture and in the home. 

Many new industries use electro-process methods which require large 
amounts of electricity. Aluminum and titanium are two new industries in 
this category. Application of automation in industry generally requires 
tremendous increases in the use of electric power. The new atomic indus- 
try is both a large user and potential source of electric power. This total 
use of electric power at major AEC installations will increase in the one 
year from 1955 to 1956 by 20 billion kilowatt hours. Total AEC use of 
electricity which constitutes 9 percent of sales to consumers in 1955 will in 
1956 increase to 12.8 percent of total consumption of electricity in the en- 
tire U. S. Part of this increase could be obtained from nuclear power re- 
actors. 

There are many new appliances in the homes. As additional power be- 
comes available, more of it is used in the home for these appliances, and all 
of society benefits from the increased use. Experience in low-cost areas 
proves that the increase in use of power brings a higher standard of living 
in the home and on the farm, as well as expanded output and employment 
in the factory and in the mill. The housewife benefits. The worker bene- 
fits when low rates bring increased use. While residential users in Rhode 
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Island paid $8.74 for the identical amount of power which cost $4.92 in 
Tennessee, the average residential use in Providence, Rhode Island, was 
1,230 kilowatt hours contrasting with an average residential use of 7,020 
kilowatt hours in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

We are proud of the achievements of the TVA and will oppose all efforts 
to weaken or cripple this outstandingly successful program. We want no 
more Dixon-Yates proposals. 

Only the Federal Government can provide effective leadership to develop 
our large river basins, and only the Federal Government can provide for 
the multi-purpose planning that can bring the maximum flood control, 
power, navigation, recreation and irrigation which so many of our river 
basin areas need. 

Hydroelectric power without expanding nuclear and conventional fuel 
power plants cannot meet the total needs of our expanding economy. We 
must develop an expansion of our total supply. Public policy should en- 
courage the development of power using all possible sources of energy with 
both public and private ownership. We believe that, whatever the form 
of ownership, workers employed in the construction or operation of power 
plants or the sale of electric power, are entitled to the same rights, benefits, 
and privileges of free organization and collective bargaining as workers 
in industry generally. We call for the repeal of any special restrictions on 
collective bargaining rights of workers in electric power industries; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO in Convention assembled supports programs 
for the expansion of electric power supply at the lowest feasible cost prac- 
tical under the terms of programs which have been established since the 
use of electric power became widespread throughout the country. 


1. The federal government should encourage the development of power 
using all possible sources of energy with both public and private own- 
ership. 

2. We ask the federal government to provide effective leadership to 
develop our large river basins. Specifically, we call for the earliest 
possible Congressional action for the authorization and construction 
of the high dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River. 

3. We call upon the various state governments involved to repeal leg- 

islation which denies to employees of publicly or privately owned 

electric power systems collective bargaining rights and privileges 
available to workers in industry generally in their respective states. 


NATURAL GAS 


A determined effort is being made by the producers of natural gas to pass 
legislation which would exempt the primary production of gas from regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission. The House of Representatives 
during the past session of Congress passed the Harris Bill. The issue is now 
pending in the Senate. 
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There is ample evidence that removal of regulation would increase 
prices to consumers of gas by many millions of dollars and unreasonably 
swell the profits of the producers. Historically, organized labor has con- 
sistently supported the interests of consumers; now, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, This Convention of the AFL-CIO instructs its officers to 
vigorously oppose any bill designed to exempt the primary production of gas 
from regulation by the Federal Power Commission. 


FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Insurance to protect real and personal property from the ravages of 
floods and hurricanes is rarely available, and then at almost prohibitive 
premiums. Damage from recent floods in six northeastern states alone is 
estimated at nearly two billion dollars, ninety-eight percent of which is 
uninsured. 

Federal and state grants to disaster areas are limited exclusively to the 
removal of debris and the restoration of public property and buildings, 
utilities, streets and highways. Other assistance to the victims of floods and 
hurricanes is severely limited by the meager resources of voluntary agencies 
such as the National Disaster Services of the American National Red Cross 
and other forms of community relief. 

Flood victims often become debt victims because of the mortgage and 
personal loans they are forced to obtain to rehabilitate themselves after 
disaster. Many families, such as retired workers, are, however, not eligible 
for loans; now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges the Congress of the United States to 
create a system of federal insurance to protect citizens from the loss of 
houses, furniture, factories and heavy equipment in floods, hurricanes and 
other natural disasters. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the pepe that what is good for the 
community is good for labor. 

It is in this spirit that members of the AFL-CIO function first gd fore- 
most as citizens of their communities. 

Further to encourage the active participation and total integration of 
union members and their families in community affairs, the AFL-CIO, by 
constitutional provision, has established a permanent national committee on 
community services. 

The objectives of the AFL-CIO in the area of community organization 
for health, welfare and recreation shall be as follows: 


{ 1. Encourage equitable labor representation on agency boards and com- 
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mittees. 
2. Stimulate labor participation in formulating agency policies and 
programs. 
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3. Develop techniques and methods to interpret for union members 
agency programs and practices. 

4. Assist union members, their families and other citizens in time of 
need. 

5. Plan for union participation in civil defense and disaster relief pro- 
grams and operations. 

6. Help in the development of health and welfare services, such as 
blood banks and multiple screening. 

7. Coordinate fund-raising drives, through voluntary federation wher- 
ever possible, for voluntary health and welfare services. 

8. Cooperate with other agencies in dealing with and in solving social 
and health problems. 

9. Participate in all genuine efforts designed to improve social work 
standards and practices; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges: 

1. All national and international affiliates to establish community serv- 
ices departments with full-time staff wherever possible. 

2. All state and city central bodies to establish community services 
committees with full-time staff wherever possible. 


3. All local unions to establish community services committees. 


4. All affiliates to extend full cooperation to the National Committee 
in the development of its policies and programs. 


HOUSING 


No material need of the average American family is more neglected 
than housing. Despite our great resources and abundance of manpower 
and skill, our nation has been unable to produce enough housing to meet the 
pressing needs of millions of families. 

Most low-income families and many middle-income families are forced to 
live in overcrowded, dilapidated slums located in blighted neighborhoods. 
Housing conditions of Negro and other minority families, who have been vir- 
tually barred from the market for new housing, are especially bad. 

One-third of the nation is still ill-housed. More than 10,000,000 dwellings 
are so dilapidated that they should be torn down and some 5,000,000 more 
require major overhaul to make them fit places in which to live. Each year 
more homes are added to these categories than are torn down or adequately 
overhauled. 

The housing industry and the present governmental housing programs 
have failed to meet this challenging situation. In fact, new housing con- 
struction, even though at near record levels, barely keeps pace with the 
formation of new families and other basic continuing needs. Despite billions 
of dollars of aids extended to the housing industry by the government each 
year through mortgage insurance, direct lending, slum clearance, land cost 
write-downs and other devices, no significant progress has been made toward 
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increasing the supply of good housing. Unless the rate of housing construc- 
tion is raised to at least 2 million units a year, millions of families will con- 
tinue to be denied the opportunity to obtain decent homes. We will not 
achieve this goal unless a substantial proportion of the homes built are 
within the means of low and moderate income families. 

In recent years the need for a comprehensive program to achieve the 
goal of good housing for every family has been increasingly recognized and 
accepted. Our nation cannot evade its responsibility for eradicating slums 
and slum conditions. Every American has the right to a genuine oppor- 
tunity to obtain good housing in a good neighborhood. 

The National Housing Conference for more than 20 years has made an 
outstanding contribution to the welfare of the American people by its efforts 
to win the support of national organizations, local citizen groups and gov- 
ernmental officials for effective measures to assure decent housing to every 
family. By its outstanding efforts in the fight for better housing the Na- 
tional Housing Conference merits the continued support of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates. 

We believe the very foundations of our private enterprise system and our 
democratic way of life require that our people be properly housed. We 
believe this can be achieved in a manner fully consistent with our economic 
system; in fact, an adequate housing program will greatly enhance the basic 
strength of our economy; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. Construction of two million new dwelling units a year 
should be the immediate objective of national policy and should form the 
basis of government programs. 

2. In order to achieve the goal of two million new housing units a year, 
a major portion of the new homes constructed should be constructed and 
marketed at costs within the reach of low and moderate income families with 
incomes below $5,000 a year, most of whom are now priced out of the 
private housing market. 

3. To meet the needs of our lowest income families, a large-scale low- 
rent public housing program is needed. Such housing is built and financed 
by private enterprise under a proven formula combining federal financial 
assistance with local community initiative. Public housing unquestionably 
offers the only effective means for making good housing available to low- 
income families at costs they can afford. An adequate supply of low-rent 
public housing is an absolute prerequisite for effective slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment since no other sound method is available for rehousing 
the major portion of the slum dwellers. 

The 1949 Housing Act provided for 135,000 new public housing units a 
year with presidential discretion to increase the program to 200,000. The 
long delay in carrying out the program, the steady deterioration and ex- 
pansion of the slums and the new urgencies created by redevelopment and 
other public improvement programs which have displaced large numbers 
of low-income families all require rapid completion of the 810,000 unit 
goal set in 1949. Therefore, an annual rate of at least 200,000 new units 
a year should be established and achieved without further delay. 
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4. In recent years the living standards of millions of wage earning 
families have risen, but despite these income gains, most workers’ families 
are unable to pay more than $50 to $80 a month toward housing expenses 
(including maintenance and utilities, taxes and all other costs). With rising 
incomes, the deep desire of workers’ families for private home ownership 
has been reinforced, but it can be realized only if its cost can be reduced 
to a level moderate income families can afford. Therefore, a sound housing 
program must include as a major plank the means of meeting this growing 
demand for home ownership among moderate income families involving a 
total monthly housing cost which does not exceed 20 percent of family 
income. To achieve this end, we propose a program of low interest long- 
amortization loans for cooperative, non-profit rental and sales housing for 
middle-income families, meeting adequate standards of construction, space 
and availability of community facilities and services. This program should 
include the following specific features: 

(a) Mortgages should be made available to finance individual purchase, 
rental, or cooperative ownership of housing for moderate income families 
on a 40-year term with nominal down payments and at a rate of interest 
equal to the cost of money to the government plus 14 percent to cover ad- 
ministrative costs. (At present rates, this would total approximately 3 per- 
cent.) 

(b) These liberal credit aids should be made available only for homes 
which are priced within the reach of the moderate income family and are 
well constructed and large enough for sound family living. To protect 
against abuse, the home must be finished and include all the features reason- 
ably essential to good and proper living such as sewerage, basic landscaping, 
finished kitchens and basements or utility rooms, and other essential facili- 
ties. 

(c) Cooperative housing should be especially encouraged. The credit 
aids set forth above as well as special technical assistance should be made 
available to cooperatives which offer a particularly effective means of bring- 
ing monthly costs within the reach of moderate income families. 

(d) To assure success of this moderate income housing program, funds 
must be available. Experience has demonstrated that private banks, insur- 
ance companies and other mortgage lenders are reluctant to pioneer with 
new programs but embrace them once they have been proved practical 
through actual trial. This was true of the original FHA program itself. 

Therefore, we propose that the Federal Government establish a National 
Mortgage Corporation to make funds available directly to initiate these pro- 
grams through loans not to exceed four billion dollars a year. Since these 
loans will be secured by tangible and valuable real estate, they would re- 
sult in no ultimate cost to the Government. 

5. To provide moderate priced rental housing, much needed in virtually 
every city, we propose liberal aids to builders and operators who will con- 
struct suitable housing at rentals which are within the financial means of 
the moderate income family. Such housing should be placed under strict 
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rent ceilings so that the liberal credit aids provided will actually benefit 
the tenant and not result in excessive profits. 

6. The basic principles involved in providing urban housing for low 
and middle-income families should be applied to appropriate programs for 
farm housing and we stand ready to support proposals along such lines. 

7. To enable families of moderate income to purchase homes on a 
sound basis, the Federal Government should establish a fund to insure 
against foreclosure in the event of illness, temporary unemployment, or 
other emergencies. The cost of such insurance should be added to the mort- 
gage payment but should be set at a very reasonable figure so as not to 
make it prohibitive. 

8. To protect the prevailing labor standards of building trades work- 
ers, payment of the prevailing wage should be required to all employees 
engaged in construction of housing under any program involving Federal 
financial assistance. 

9. To halt the menacing spread of urban blight, we call for expan- 
sion of the urban redevelopment program with emphasis placed primarily 
upon slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. Reliance should be placed 
upon less effective measures, such as “rehabilitation” and “conservation” 
only where clearly feasible and economical. All such programs in which the 
government is involved must be carried on with full consideration for the 
consumer; neither redevelopment nor rehabilitation must be allowed to re- 
sult in price increases which put the housing beyond the reach of the 
families who need good housing the most. 

10. Because of reduced incomes and special needs, many of our older 
citizens are confronted with especially acute housing problems. Unfortu- 
nately, the needs of elderly couples and single individuals have been vir- 
tually ignored in existing housing programs. We recommend a special 
Federal program of housing for the elderly which would include: 

(a) Authorization for annual construction of 50,000 units of public hous- 
ing especially suited for the elderly. 

(b) Federal assistance for construction of old age rest homes for 
elderly persons or couples needing or desiring institutional care. 

11. One of the most pressing phases of the housing problem concerns 
minority families whose housing opportunities are restricted by the with- 
holding of available land and by other forms of discrimination. We believe 
all housing built with the aid of Federal funds or credit or any other form 
of financial assistance should be made available to minority families on an 
equal basis with all other families. The Federal Government has a positive 
responsibility to see to it that an opportunity to obtain adequate housing is 
available to all families without regard to race, color, creed or national 
origin. 

12. To provide proper leadership and to assure adequate emphasis on 
housing and other urban problems in the conduct of our national affairs, we 
support the proposal that a Secretary of Housing and Urban Affairs be 
added to the President’s Cabinet with jurisdiction over all Federal programs 
affecting housing and urban affairs. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Organized labor is aware of the need for attaining and maintaining good 
public relations. The enemies of labor have sought to isolate our free, 
democratic trade unions from the rest of the community, in order better to 
attack our objectives and our activities. These hostile forces have sought 
to cloak and minimize the constructive achievements of our labor movement 
in the hope that the public will develop an erroneous and hostile concept 
of the functions, purposes and accomplishments of trade unions. 

Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and their affiliated unions have made notable progress in im- 
proving labor’s public relations in recent years. 

Our Public Relations activities have been compounded of many factors. 
First of all, ‘the actions and policies of our labor movement have demon- 
strated its true nature as an organization devoted to the public good and con- 
cerned with the welfare of our nation and all of its citizens. 

The bona fide labor press, with its large and growing circulation and 
the continually improving quality of the various union publications, has kept 
our members alert and informed of the issues of the day in every section of 
the country. 

The AFL and the CIO and their affiliated unions, through the use of 
radio, have presented their viewpoint directly to the people. 

In addition, the AFL and the CIO, by sponsoring liberal commentators 
like Edward P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook, have brought a fair and 
unbiased presentation of the news to millions of American listeners—news 
undictated and uninfluenced by the sponsors. Through the public service 
announcements on these programs, the constructive viewpoints of the two 
federations were brought to millions of American homes; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO authorizes and instructs its officers to 
inaugurate an effective and forward-looking public relations program, mak- 
ing use of all available media, including radio and television. The objective 
of this program shall be to give the American public a true concept of 
labor’s activities and its role in our domestic society. 

2. The AFL-CIO commends the progress of the bona fide labor press 
and calls on all our affiliated unions and membership to give full support 
to the labor press, including the newly created AFL-CIO News. 

3. The AFL-CIO commends the merger efforts of the International Labor 
Press of America and the CIO Editors and Publicity Directors Conference 
as a method of bringing together the editors of union publications and union 
public relations directors into a common organization best adapted to serving 
the interests of our organization. 

4. The AFL-CIO specifically authorizes the Executive Officers to conclude 
appropriate arrangements for the continued sponsorship of radio news 
broadcasts. 
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VETERANS 


There is at present in the United States a veterans’ population of over 
22,000,000. With the continuation of the Selective Service System, and with 
other induction laws remaining in operation, it is anticipated that each year 
an additional 1,000,000 veterans will be added to this already large segment 
of our American population. 

Many of these veterans, or members of their immediate families, are 
members of our affiliated unions. These veterans share with the rest of the 
nation an interest and concern in the general economic and social conditions 
which determine whether we have jobs or unemployment, decent standards 
of living or privation, social legislation and medical care or avoidable illness 
and disability, adequate housing or slum tenements. 

Any veteran being discharged from service faces problems of readjust- 
ment. Organized labor has always recognized that the returning veteran 
is entitled to full restitution and protection against the loss of any of his 
rights, benefits and opportunities which he may have been deprived of as a 
result of his absence from civilian life. 

The demands of these veterans for jobs, security, housing, education and 
a decent standard of living are identical with the demands of the labor 
movement; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO pledges its complete, active and renewed 
support to aid the veterans of our nation through legislation and contract 
negotiations to accomplish the following program: 

1. The AFL-CIO shall continue to take such action as is found necessary 
to insure proper re-employment rights and reinstatement rights for all re- 
turning veterans, including persons entering upon active duty for limited 
periods of training. These rights should include an absolute guarantee that 
such veterans and trainees will receive full credit for all accumulated em- 
ployees’ benefits to which they would have been entitled if they had not left 
their employment to enter the armed forces. 

2. To make the GI Bill of Rights and the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 more fully effective in the protection of veterans by rec-. 
ommending and supporting legislation providing the following: pensions for 
all disabled and their dependents, taking into account the increased cost of 
living conditions; more liberal and effective provisions for direct loans to 
veterans for the purchase of homes, businesses and farms; improvements in 
veterans’ unemployment compensation; and an increase in Veterans Admin- 
istration’s Impartial Appeal Committees, to review and act upon the great 
backlog of veterans’ claims for compensation and pension entitlements. 

3. The AFL-CIO shall continue its efforts to have Congress enact into 
law legislation which would make possible a housing program calculated to 
assure immediate large-scale housing construction of decent low-cost homes. 
with no increase in the present GI four and one-half percent interest rate. 

4. We shall recommend such enlargement of Veterans Administration 
hospital facilities and services as are necessary to meet fully the medical 
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care to which veterans are entitled, and the continuation of out-patient treat- 
ment and dental care for persons presently returning from the armed forces 
identical to that granted World War II veterans. 

5. The AFL-CIO will constantly and vigorously work for fair and equal 
treatment for all citizens subject to the draft under the Selective Service 
Act as amended, or similar laws, through the elimination of preferential 
treatment to any occupational group under these laws or their administration. 

6. We call upon each affiliated union to establish a veterans committee 
for the purpose of cooperating with our Committee on Veterans Affairs, to 
protect the interest of our membership in the Selective Service processes, in 
the armed forces, and in their readjustment to civilian life following their 
service to their country. 

7. We cooperate with the forward looking forces of all existing veterans 
organizations to aid veterans rehabilitation. 

8. We ask for a complete review of the present outmoded and anti-— 
quated “court martial system” of the armed forces. Every effort should be 
made to bring about the necessary revision of this system to correct the many 
injustices committed, under the present provisions, and to insure fair and 
equal treatment of our men and women while under the jurisdiction of the 
military, and thereby insure the justice fundamental to our democratic 
principles. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


The place of the Government worker in the trade union movement has 
long been recognized, and the benefits which have resulted to those employes 
and to the Labor movement as a whole are many. 

The enactment of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act in 1912, secured for all em- 
ployes of the Federal Government the right to membership in organizations 
that*would not impose an obligation to strike or participate in strikes against 
the Federal Government. The growth of Postal and Federal Employes’ 
organizations since that time is directly attributable to that Act. 

Starting with World War I, Government Employes unions have occupied 
a clearly defined place in arsenals, naval shipyards, postal, administrative, 
technical, scientific and in other facilities in the Executive Branch of the 
Government. In practically every instance where advancement, for such 
employes have been made, the improvements in their work standards have 
resulted from their efforts through their organizations. 

As a result of their organization intelligent leadership and the coopera- 
tion of the Trade Union Movement, the employes of our Federal Government 
have made tremendous strides in their effort to secure for their members 
benefits comparable to those enjoyed by workers in private industry. 

Because of the nature of their employment and the total lack of the ac- 
cepted collective bargaining machinery common to private industry, benefits 
secured for Postal and Federal Employes almost invariably require Acts of 
Congress and programs for their future benefits are as a result stated in 
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terms of legislation. This legislation results from their persuasive efforts 
based on sound practices and justifiable demands. 

In the past, legislation in the interest of Federal employes has taken 
many forms, including, but not limited to, the length of the work-week and 
work-day, the number of holidays, rates of basic and overtime compensation, 
retirement, unemployment compensation, disability compensation and other 
benefits for active service or superannuation. Many of these benefits have 
been achieved slowly but certainly through the coordination of employe 
efforts through their affiliated unions. 

The Federal Government must recognize its responsibility to provide 
wages, hours and conditions of employment at least equal to those enjoyed 
in private industry; indeed Government should assume ihe role of leader 
in advocating improvements in employe welfare. Such a program can only 
result to the best interest of the Federal Government and its employes. The 
average citizen or taxpayer has a stake in this endeavor. He has a right to 
expect the best possible results from his tax dollar and this result may only 
be obtained through enlightened personnel policies on the part of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

These notable gains would not have been possible except for the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of the American Labor Movement. 

There remains much to be done to bring the wages, hours and conditions 
of the employes of the Federal Government up to the levels of people em- 
ployed in private industry. 

The officers and delegates of affiliated Federal employe organizations 


solicit the full support of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in bringing to a successful conclusion the fol- 
lowing legislative and administrative program: 


Retirement liberalization. 

Postal and Federal Employes salary increases. 

Statutory recognition of employe organizations. 

Opposition to the assumption of management functions by the Postal 
Inspection Service. 

Technological Developments. 

Detailed Legislative Program. 

Printing in the United States of all foreign currency, stamps and 
securities financed by the U. S. Government. 

The use of steel intaglio printed postage stamps instead of metered 
mail. 

Claims before the Employes Compensation Board should be expedited. 

The Post Office Department’s work standards program should be 
eliminated. 

Wages and hours for Federal Firefighters should be standardized. 

The Postal Savings System should be continued. 

Provision should be made for mentally ill overseas employes. 

Provision should be made for adequate housing for Department of 
Defense employes overseas. 
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Now, therefore, be it RESOLVED: 


Retirement 

The Federal Retirement System is long overdue for liberalization and 
modification to keep abreast of the times. We vigorously support legislation 
to amend the Federal Employe Retirement Act, and we endorse the pro- 
visions of S. 1153—Johnston (S.C.) and H.R. 3791—Morrison (La.), to 
allow optional retirement after 30 years of service regardless of age. We ask 
Congress to amend and liberalize the Federal Employe Retirement Act in 
the computing of annuities, and use the formula as provided for in Public 
Law 303 of the 83rd Congress, that computes the annuities of members of 
the Congress and employes in the Legislative Branch. 


Postal and Federal Employes’ Salaries 


Salaries of Federal and Postal Employes have historically lagged behind 
the cost of living. The First Session of the 84th Congress after protracted 
consideration passed Public Law 68 and Public Law 94 providing an ex- 
tremely modest though totally inadequate salary increase for Federal and 
Postal Employes. 

Despite all the pronouncements concerning the devotion and dedication 
to merit principles allegedly espoused by the present administration, the 
actions of its administrators have consistently been directly in opposition to 
those basic requirements of a sound civil service system such as adequate sal- 
aries, and a recognition of the dignity of those employed by our Federal 
Government. 

In the recent effort to enact necessary salary legislation these politically 
appointed administrators have on all possible occasions used every parlia- 
mentary device, every trick, to erect barriers to confuse and befuddle not 
only the employes but the Congress and the American people as well, by 
dragging into the salary question such extraneous matters as postal rates and 
postal reclassification, as well as minor so-called “fringe benefits,” such as 
insurance, hospitalization and bond premiums, all of which employes could 
readily purchase for themselves if they were properly compensated. 

No question of postal rates or taxes can be germane to the question of a 
proper salary for the employes of our Federal Government. 

We pledge continuation of efforts in behalf of just and equitable treat- 
ment for Postal and Federal employes. We hereby support the efforts of 
affliated unions of government employes to obtain an adequate and perma- 
nent salary increase in an amount to be determined by them, on the basis of 
the demonstrated needs of such employes including recognition of the em- 
ployes’ acknowledged increased productivity and without consideration of 
extraneous matters which are not germane to the salary question. This 
section will assure equal pay for equal work for American citizens employed 
outside continental United States. 

We call upon the Second Session of the 84th Congress to make this mat- 
ter an early order of business to the end that justice will no longer be denied 
these loyal and faithful servants of our nation. 
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Statutory Recognition of Organizations 


We support legislation for statutory recognition of organizations of postal 
and federal employes and collective bargaining and impartial arbitration 
of disputes between agencies and union representation on area and depart- 
mental wage boards and AFL-CIO unions representing postal and federal em- 
ployes. 


Opposition to the Assumption of Management Functions by the 
Postal Inspection Service 


We urge the Postmaster General to instruct Post Office Inspectors to dis- 
continue their assumed management functions of the postal service and re- 
turn to the original duties of the prevention of depredations in the mail. 


Technological Developments 


Rapid technological advancement made during the last ten years has in- 
creased individual productivity without corresponding remuneration to the 
Postal and Federal employe. 

Automation has resulted in elimination of many positions and oppor- 
tunity for advancement in the Postal and Federal civilian service; at the 
same time, private industry has generally accepted a shorter basic work week 
of less than 40 hours. 

Postal and Federal Government Administrators meanwhile have failed 
to give proper consideration to human values when the effects of automation 
eliminate the opportunity for continued employment. 

The Federal Government should properly provide leadership in recog- 
nizing the adverse long range economic impact upon our national economy 
if automation continues to eliminate opportunity for employment. A shorter 
basic work week for Postal and Federal employes would objectively solve, 
to a degree, the adverse economic impact of present and future automation. 

We pledge active support to enactment of legislation to establish a 35- 
hour basic work week in the Postal and Federal civilian service; without loss 
of hourly, weekly, biweekly, monthly or annual salary to the Postal and 
Federal civilian employes. Minimum overtime one hour; time and a half 
for all Saturday work; double time for Sunday work. 


Detailed Legislative Program 


We propose the following: 

(a) Enactment of legislation or regulations that will provide for in- 
service-training programs regardless of race, creed, or color, within the 
Classified Civil Service where such training programs do not violate the 
principle of recognized crafts apprentice programs and the General Policy 
of promotions-from-within that service with seniority being the determining 
factor, all other conditions being equal. 

(b) Favor removal from Government service of any known member of 
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the Communist Party or other subversive groups and the discontinuance of 
the practice of labeling as security risks separated employes whose dis- 
loyalty has not been proved or even questioned. 

(c) Endorse and vigorously support revision of the Classification Act 
of 1949 for Federal classified employes to reflect equitable application of 
modern classification principles with equal voice granted to AFL-CIO unions 
in determining grade levels. Development of Government-wide promotion 
standards; promotion from within agency wherever practicable. 

(d) Actively support legislation to grant all employes of the United 
States Government 26 days’ annual leave—15 days sick leave annually, to 
be cumulative. 

(e) Support enactment of Rhodes Bill H.R. 4082 relating to automotive 
equipment for special delivery messengers. 

(f) Enactment of legislation to provide equitable overtime pay for 
Federal employes. 

(g) Extension of the principles of the Employes’ Compensation Appeals 
Board with provisions for the Board to hold hearings in geographical centers. 

(h) Urge enactment of legislation to remove multiple taxation. 

(i) Support legislation to exempt retirement annuities from Federal 
Income Tax. 

(j) Amendments to Civil Service Employes Retirement Act giving 
greater benefits and protection to those now retired and to those that will re- 
tire. 

(k) Establishment of seniority principles among all United States Gov- 
ernment Employes. 

(1) Support legislation providing time credits to postal transportation 
clerks assigned to runs in which the average speed of trains exceeds 42 miles 
per hour. 

(m) Enactment of legislation to prevent use of military personnel in 
Federal Government positions which by their nature could effectively be filled 
by civilian employes. 

(n) Enactment of legislation to provide additional compensation to 
classified employes for temporary hazardous duties. 

(o) Oppose any merger of the Civil Service Retirement Act and the 
Social Security Act. 

(p) Vigorously oppose establishment of one Central Wage Board and 
support amendments to the present Wage Boards looking to the establish- 
ment of a system to bring true collective bargaining between agencies of 
Government and the Unions representing its employes. 

(q) Legislation or an executive order to establish a Safety Program 
throughout the Federal Government in keeping with the principles as outlined 
in S. 368 introduced by Senator Murray in the 83rd Congress. 

(r) Legislation to amend, clarify and strengthen the 1950 performance 
rating act. 


(s) Support the iatent of H.R. 3255 to protect all employes (Wage 
Board, Classification Act and Field Service Postal Employes) in protecting 
their salaries when their positions are downgraded. 
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(t) Support legislation making it mandatory for at least one member 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission be appointed from AFL-CIO member- 
ship. 

(u) Approval of a prompt and impartial appeals machinery available 
to all postal and federal employes encountering adverse personnel actions. 

(v) Recognition of human values and the impact on federal and postal 
workers of the increased use of electronic devices and other automatic 
methods of increasing employe productivity. 

(w) Hospital and medical insurance program for Federal employes 
with employe representation in administration of plan and Federal Gov- 
ernment to underwrite at least 50 percent of the total cost, and with ad- 
ministrative principles consistent with those approved by the AFL-CIO for 
administration of health and welfare funds negotiated with employers in 
private industry. Legislation to provide for the admittance to federally op- 
erated and/or state-supported institutions for those American citizens fed- 
erally employed and their dependents who are outside continental limits of 
the United States. 

(x) Adequate legislation to restore to civilian employes of the Defense 
Department outside continental United States, standards of living compar- 
able to those citizens in continental United States. 

(y) Vigorously oppose the Post Office Department’s recently instituted 
speed-up system, misnamed “Works Standards Program.” Continue to op- 
pose the abolition of the Postal Savings System. 

(z) Support legislation to correct inequities and injustices existing for 
Federal Firefighters in all branches of the Defense Department. 


(aa) Support legislation to observe on Friday all !egal holidays that 
fall on Saturday. 


Other Issues 


We also believe that the use of steel intaglio postage stamps should be 
encouraged instead of metered mail; claims before the Employes Compensa- 
tion Board should be expedited; Post Office Department’s work standards pro- 
gram should be eliminated; wages and hours for Federal Firefighters should 
be standardized; the Postal Savings System should be continued; and pro- 
vision should be made for mentally ill overseas employes and for adequate 
housing for Department of Defense employes overseas. 


PAY TELEVISION 


There are now pending before the Federal Communications Commission 
certain applications which would provide for and permit the granting by 
that Commission to specified interests, exclusive licenses to broadcast, and 
charge for, television programs which are now being received without charge 
in the private homes of America. 

It is our sincere belief that such a plan known as “Pay Television” would 
constitute and become an infringement on the property right now enjoyed by 
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the general public on <= no fee basis. Such a plan would be an intrusion into 
and a violation of the privacy of the home, and would curtail greatly the free 
use of a medium which has become a part of the American home; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO opposes the granting by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of licenses permitting “Pay Television” and request 
the Officers of the AFL-CIO to make known to the members of the Federal 
Communications Commission and to the Members of the Congress of the 
United States the position expressed in this resolution. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF BUILDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION DEPARTMENT TO RESOLVE DIFFERENCES 


WHEREAS, A committee representing the Building and Construction 
Trades Department and a committee representing the CIO Industrial Un- 
ions met in Washington, D. C., on November 14, 1955, and again in New 
York City on November 29, 1955, for the purpose of exploring possible 
solutions to existing conflicts, and 

WHEREAS, It was the consensus of agreement between the two commit- 
tees that a permanent committee should be established to resolve present 
conflicts and those that may arise in the future, and 

WHEREAS, the agreement between the two committees was to the effect 


that the respective committees would report to President Reuther of the CIO 
and President Meany of the AFL recommending a joint committee from 
the Industrial Union Department of the merged organization and the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of the merged organization, 
and 


WHEREAS, Both committees reported and obtained approval from Presi- 
dent Meany and President Reut>er to the establishment of a permanent 
committee, and 

WHEREAS, It was further agreed between the two committees that the 
duties of the permanent committee to be established shall be to develop rules 
of procedure by mutual agreement for the adjustment of any conflict of inter- 
est that may presently exist or may arise in the future, such rules of pro- 
cedure to be subject to the approval of the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO merged federation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That a permanent committee be established composed 
equally of representatives of the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment and from the Industrial Union Department, and that the duties 
of this permanent committee shall be to develop rules of procedure for the 
adjustment of any conflict of interest that may presently exist or may arise 
in the future, said rules of procedure when formulated shall be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council of the merged federation, in accordance 
with the Constitution. 
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4 bbi-y establishment of this Federation through the merger 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is an expression of the hopes and 
aspirations of the working people of America. ° 


We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and aspirations 
through democratic processes within the framework of our 
constitutional government and consistent with our institutions 
and traditions. 


At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in 
the exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
we shall responsibly serve the interests of all the American 
people. 


We pledge ourselves to the more effective organization of 
working men and women; to the securing to them of full 
recognition and enjoyment of the rights to which they are 
justly entitled; to the achievement of ever higher standards 
of living and working conditions; to the attainment of secu- 
rity for all the people; to the enjoyment of the leisure which 
their skills make possible; and to the strengthening and ex- 
tension of our way of life and the fundamental freedoms 
which are the basis of our democratic society. 


We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek to under- 
mine the democratic institutions of our nation and to enslave 
the human soul. We shall strive always to win full respect 
for the dignity of the human individual whom our unions 
serve. 


With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine traditions of 
our past, confident of meeting the challenge of the future, we 
proclaim this constitution. 


—Preamble to the AFL-CIO Constitution 
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ECONOMIC POLICY 


The healthy functioning of our economic system is of paramount concern 
to American workers. Workers know that a high level of employment and a 
constantly improving standard of living cannot be achieved without a sound 
and growing economy. When the economic system falters, workers are the 
first to suffer from the cutbacks in production, resulting layoffs, and rising 
tides of unemployment. 


Since World War II, the American economy has shown an amazing 
vitality. Although our nation, has had to absorb the impact of two reces- 
sions, in 1949 and 1954, neither of these temporary setbacks has led to a gen- 
eral catastrophe similar to that of the 1930's. 


Organized labor is proud of the American economy and the role which 
unions have played in helping it achieve its present high level of production. 
By their pressure for improved wages, unions have succeeded in winning 
continuing advances in living standards for American workers. The nation’s 
rising level of wages has contributed to the rapid expansion of workers’ 
ability to buy the products of their labor. 


Organized labor has likewise taken the lead in urging the federal govern- 
ment to assume a more positive responsibility for the nation’s economic 
growth and stability. In the past 20 years, such government measures as 
those dealing with labor standards, taxation, social security, and housing, 
enacted at the urging of our labor movement, have introduced a greater de- 
gree of stability into our economic system. The passage of the Employment 
Act of 1946 providing for government efforts to “promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power” and the acceptance by both 
political parties of the obligations imposed by this Act, testify to the signifi- 
cant change that has taken place in the federal government’s role in eco- 
nomic affairs. 


The economic situation we face today is quite different from that of a 
year ago. General economic activity has increased substantially since the fall 
of 1954, when increased consumer spending began to lift the levels of output 
and sales out of the recession. Trade union strength together with economic 
and social legislation, had helped reduce the impact of the 1954 downturn 
and has contributed to the improvement in economic conditions of the past 
year. 


The nation’s total production of goods and services has risen over 9 per- 
cent since the spring of 1954, when the low-point of the economic downturn 
was reached. This increase in output, one of the largest in recent years, 
stands as a concrete demonstration of the nation’s capacity for continued 
economic growth. 


A substantial expansion of consumer credit and mortgage debt, com- 
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bined with a rise in inventories, has helped sustain the great advances in 
production and sales during the past year. 

The gains of the 1955 recovery have not been distributed evenly among 
all groups in the population. Between the first nine months of 1954 and the 
same period of 1955, farm income has dropped 10 percent. Compensation 
of employevs has increased 6 percent in that period. Corporate profits, how- 
ever, have risen 28 percent and stockholders’ dividends, which increased. 
during the downturn last year, have risen by 8 percent. Business failures— 
among small businesses, for the most part—remain high. 

The improvement in employment has lagged considerably behind the rise 
of total production. The number of non-farm jobs, in the third quarter of 
1955, was still below the peak levels reached in 1953, before the downturn 
started. Manufacturing jobs are still almost half a million below the 1953 
level. 

Despite the general improvement in economic activity, substantial unem- 
ployment has persisted in many communities, particularly those in which 
coal mining, textile manufacturing and railroad repair shops are located. 
Only a few days ago, the Labor Department reported that in 93 labor market 
areas, 6 percent or more of the labor force was unemployed. 

The lag of employment behind the sharp increase in output during the 
past year reflects a substantial rise in productivity, which has tended to re- 
duce production costs and to increase profit margins. In addition, during 
the year, several major sections of American industry seized the opportunity 
presented by the recovery in business conditions to raise prices of their 
products by an amount far higher than justified by increased costs. This 
failure by business to exercise reasonable restraint in setting prices can 
seriously endanger sound and balanced economic progress. 

American corporations already have profited more than handsomely from 
the economic recovery. Corporate profits, after taxes, in the first nine 
months of 1955 were 28 percent greater than in the same period of last year. 
Dividend payments to stockholders, which were rising during the economic 
downturn in 1954, continue to increase at a marked rate. 

Business failures, especially of smaller firms, however, have continued at 
surprisingly high levels, considering the over-all prosperity of business enter- 
prise. In September, there were 822 business failures, compared with 819 in 
the same month of 1954, 686 in September 1953, and 539 in September 1952. 

With both the productivity and the size of the labor force rising, con- 
tinued economic expansion is essential to attain full employment, production 
and purchasing power. While the economy as a whole is operating at a high 
level of activity, dangerous weaknesses in some of the economy’s vital areas 
are discernible. 

A major weakness in the current economic picture is the continuing de- 
cline in farm income. Net farm income in the first nine months of the year 
was 10 percent below the same period of 1954 and was at a yearly rate of 26 
percent below 1951. 

Some of the forces that lifted economic activity so sharply in the past 
year seem now to have slowed down. Residential construction, which re- 
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mained strong during the 1954 downturn, and provided part of the basis for 
the 1955 pick-up, is leveling off. Automobile production in 1956, according 
to many observers, may decline by as much as 10 percent below 1955. 

With the expected easing off of the rate of growth in automobile and 
residential construction, other key areas must develop substantially to serve 
as a base for a continued upward impetus for the economy as a whole. No 
sector of the private economy appears ready to provide a stimulus of the 
magnitude offered by auto and residential construction in the past year. This 
gap in economic growth underlines the importance of both private and 
government economic policy for the months ahead. 

Unfortunately, there is a serious question whether the current policies 
of the federal government will produce conditions required to sustain eco- 
nomic growth in the months ahead. The Administration seems more in- 
terested in tilting with the windmill of inflation by increasing interest rates 
than it is in creating the environment necessary for economic expansion. 
While we recognize the monetary policy is a legitimate tool for stabilizing 
the economy, it is merely one among many weapons in the arsenal of eco- 
nomic programs. Moreover, unless used with extreme caution and pre- 
cision timing, monetary measures can boomerang against the expansion of 
the economy and precipitate the economic decline they are intended to pre- 
vent. Thus, during the past summer the Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration increased down payments and cut the time period 
for mortgage payments. This had the effect of reducing housing construc- 
tion, particularly of lower-priced homes; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, In the coming months, both private and government action 
will be needed to maintain economic growth and to sustain full employment 
levels in the years ahead. Such action should include the following: 

1, Free collective bargaining must be encouraged by the federal, state 
and local governments. Reasonable wage and fringe-benefit improvements 
should be agreed upon at the bargaining table to enabie wage and salary 
earners to share adequately in the fruits of industrial progress. Wherever 
feasible, provisions such as guaranteed employment plans should be nego- 
tiated to promote stability of workers’ incomes and to eliminate unnecessary 
fluctuations in employment. 

2. The federal government’s tax policy must be revised to strengthen 
consumer buying power, especially among low and middle income groups, 
and to eliminate tax law loopholes that grant special privileges to wealthy 
families and corporations. Tax revisions should be made as soon as pos- 
sible. State and local tax systems should also be revised to establish tax 
structures based more largely upon ability to pay. 

3. Low-income families—whose earnings are less than $3,000 a year 
-—require special attention. The federal legal minimum wage should be 
extended to millions of low-paid worsers who now lack its protection, and 
the minimum rate, raised to $1.00 an hour by the past session of Congress, 
should be further increased to at least $1.25. The inadequate coverage and 
minimum wage standards under state laws should be improved without 
further delay. 
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4. Congress should enact a specific program of special assistance to 
areas of persistent economic distress. It is the obligation of the federal 
government to assist these areas back to economic health. The government 
should discourage the continued pirating of plants and job opportunities by 
unscrupulous politicians and business associations—to prevent the spread of 
further distress in the older industrial centers. 

5. The inadequate unemployment compensation system must be modern- 
ized. Congress and state legislatures must substantially increase both the 
amount and duration of unemployment compensation payments. Harsh dis- 
qualification provisions in the state laws must be removed. 

6. The Social Security Act should be improved to raise old age and sur- 
vivors’ benefit payments to an adequate level of living requirements and to 
provide adequate protection against the hazards of long-term and temporary 
disability. A national health program-should be adopted, including national 
health insurance as part of the social security system and with full reserva- 
tion of free choice of doctors and patients. 

7. Two million new housing units a year should become the national 
housing goal. Interest rates on home loans must be reduced to meet the 
housing needs of families whose earnings are between $3,000 to $6,000 a 
year. A government program is required to stimulate the construction of 
new housing for middle income groups. Public housing construction should 
be substantially increased to provide adequate housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

8. The continuing decline of farm income must be halted. Farm pro- 
grams—such as price supports, conservation, low-cost credit and rural elec- 
trification and telephone service—should be improved to strengthen the 
income position of the family farmer, while making it possible to increase 
the consumption of agricultural products. 

9. Low-interest loans, under liberal terms, are necessary to encourage 
business and farm investment, particularly for small businesses, as well as 
to sustain high levels of residential construction. 

In addition, the federal government must make a major contribution to 
economic growth by reducing the backlog of pressing public needs. Public 
services have been in a state of neglect for many years, despite the need 
for continuing improvements and expansion to meet the needs of a growing 
population. The sad state of our schools, hospitals and roads, as well as 
other public service facilities, indicates the urgent requirement for a vast 
program of improvement and growth. The federal government should 
start on a program of expanded federal aid to education, health facilities and 
roads, through direct federal programs, as well as grants and loans to states 
and local governments. Since many states have legal limits on the amount 
and type of borrowing, legislation should be adopted to enable the federal 
government to make special loans and grants to the states and local com- 
munities to get their much-needed programs under way. A public works 
‘program should be viewed as a continuing one, to keep the structure of so- 
ciety strong; in periods of economic decline, such programs should be ac- 
celerated without long delays. 
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DISTRESSED AREAS . 
AND INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


Although production and employment reached record levels during 1955, 
many American communities failed to share in the general prosperity. 

Of the 149 major labor market areas in the United States, 26 were classi- 
fied last September by the U. S. Department of Labor as suffering from a 
substantial labor surplus. In addition, 94 smaller areas also had a sub- 
stantial labor surplus, that is 6 percent or more of the total labor force was 
unemployed. 

Even of more serious consequences, in many of these areas unemploy- 
ment is not only high, in some cases in excess of 12 percent, it also has been 
of long duration and no relief is expected in the foreseeable future. These 


are the “chronically distressed” areas and there are more than 50 of them 
in the United States. 


The problem of chronic unemployment is not new. In the past it was 
largely associated with the gradual decline of areas in which the depletion 
of minerals and other resources was occurring. Today, however, the causes 
are more complex and the impact upon the affected communities and upon 
the nation is far more severe. 

In modern times technological innovation, shifting product demand, and 
changing competitive factors, as well as raw material exhaustion, lead to 
shutdowns and drastically reduced operations in many industries and in 
all parts of the country. 

In a number of instances, the depressed areas are the result of the move- 
ment out of the locality of particular firms and industries. Upon investiga- 
tion many of the affected unions have found that these migrating firms have 
left their locality not for sound economic reasons, but because of special 
financial inducements that were offered them in their new location. 

These special attractions have been of two types: (a) special financial 
subsidies in the forms of free plants or equipment, tax exemptions or pay- 
ments, reduced utility rates, and the like, or (b) more concealed types of 
subsidies in the form of lower wage rates, open hostility to unionism, and a 
lower level of labor standards legislation. In effect, the use of these sub- 
sidies has seriously dislocated the nation’s economy, caused widespread 


unemployment, and needlessly disrupted the pattern of industrial develop- 
ment. 


The problem of chronic area unemployment predominates in, but it is not 
limited to, textile, coal mining, and railroad centers. Wherever and when- 
ever a facility is closed or its output is sharply curtailed, and no alternative 
enneenet exists in the area, an economic calamity confronts the affected 
ocality. 

In earlier times communities were often forewarned of an impending 
employment decline by the visible exhaustion of natural resources. Further- 
more, the affected populations were generally small and often transient. 
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The chronically distressed area of 1955, on the other hand, has at its 
center an established city of homes, churches, schools, hospitals, commercial 
structures, and all of the other facilities essential to urban living. For 
years, and sometimes for generations, families have lived and worked there 
and invested their savings to create a modern community. 

We cannot solve the surplus-labor problem of places like Lawrence, 
Terre Haute, Scranton, Charleston, Duluth, and Providence—or of sub- 
stantially smaller ones—by telling the people to “pack up and go.” The 
teacher, the doctor and storekeeper, as well as the wage earner, have deep 
roots in their home communities and a mass exodus is not the answer. 

A valiant local effort has already been made by many stricken com- 
munities to find employment for their displaced workers. These local “boot- 
strap” operations, however, have seldom achieved their objectives. Outside 
aid is clearly needed. 

Surely the entire nation has a stake in helping the hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow citizens who live in distressed areas. Americans have always 
had a reputation for their responsiveness to human need wherever it exists. 
Besides, the creation of suitable employment for displaced workers would 
add millions of dollars to our national output while at the same time, mil- 
lions would be saved by eliminating the social cost of idleness. 

When Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946, it pledged all the 
resources of the federal government to the battle for maximum employment. 
In seeking to achieve this goal, surely the federal government must recognize 
and deal with unemployment as a local problem and not merely as a na- 
tional one; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO calls upon the federal government to utilize 
all of its resources and to work unceasingly—in cooperation with labor, 
industry, the states, and the affected local governments—to alleviate chronic 
area unemployment in the United States. 

Federal assistance should include the establishment of a central coordinat- 
ing agency to assist distressed areas, and the inauguration of a comprehen- 
sive program of technical aid, public contract priorities, loans and tax am- 
ortization benefits for new and expanding enterprises, public works grants, 
vocational retraining and supplementary compensation for displaced work- 
ers. This program should be geared exclusively to the needs of substantial 
labor-surplus areas and its benefits must be specifically denied to any em- 
ployer who undertakes to close or curtail his operations in one community 
in order to seek special advantages in another. 

Furthermore, federal action is necessary to discourage plant piracy—a 
practice which leads to the creation of distressed communities. The most 
important first step to be taken is to remove the federal tax-exempt status 
that now applies to interest received from municipal bonds, the proceeds of 
which are used to build plants for runaway employers. 

Additional federal and state legislation required to meet the problem of 
subsidized industrial migration includes an expanded Fair Labor Standards 
Act, a strengthened Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and improved 
state labor legislation. 
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TAXATION AND BUDGET POLICY 


Tax policy becomes increasingly important as the federal government 
continues to assume a major role in the economic life of the country. Bud- 
get problems, as well as economic conditions, must be carefully considered 
in determining the composition of an adequate and equitable tax program. 
Our federal government has assumed perhaps the most serious domestic and 
foreign responsibilities in its history. Of necessity, the present requirements 
for heavy expenditures, in turn, mean a heavy burden of taxation must be 
borne by all the American people. 

Organized labor recognizes the necessity for these high taxes. The 
nation’s wage earners do not shirk their responsibility for paying their fair 
share of these taxes. They insist, however, that the nation’s tax system as a 
whole must be fair and equitable to all, regardless of level or source of in- 
come. 


Our tax system has been built largely upon the principle that taxes should 
be levied according to the individual’s ability to pay. Organized labor fully 
supports this basic principle of taxation. In recent years, however, Congress 
has weakened the progressive character of the personal income tax schedule 
by enacting tax-escape provisions favoring certain groups of taxpayers. 

The most flagrant example of tax legislation for special interest groups 
was the tax revision bill enacted in 1954. The most important effect of this 
legislation was to reduce taxes upon the very small minority of taxpayers 
who receive the overwhelming proportion of dividends from stocks. Taxes 
on corporations, for all practical purposes, were reduced without cutting 
the tax rates by altering the method of calculating depreciation. The few 
minor concessions granted to a few taxpayers in the low- and middle-income 
brackets were palliatives, which did not offset the billions of dollars of re- 
lief given to corporations and wealthy stockholders. Earlier this year, an 
unsuccessful effort was made in the Congress to reverse this trend. 

Longstanding loopholes and escape clauses continue to weaken the pro- 
gressive character of our tax structure. Wealthy taxpayers do not really 
pay the high tax rates applicable to their incomes because of these escape 
mechanisms. As a result, more and more of the burden of tax payments is 
placed on the shoulders of those least able to pay. The trend of weakening 
the progressive character of our tax structure must be reversed; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will fight vigorously 
to reverse the trends toward regression in our tax structure. Equity in our 
tax structure requires certain tax changes. Some will increase revenue; 
others will mean a loss of revenue. But, on balance, the acceptance of the 
following tax program will not result in an over-all loss in revenue, and will 
establish a more equitable distribution of the tax burden: 


1, First priority on tax cuts should be given to the following measures: 
a. Reduction in excise taxes below present levels. 
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b. Increase in individual income tax exemptions from the present 
level of $600 per person. 


c. Reduction in the 20 percent rate for at least part of the first $2,000 
of taxable income. 


2. Congress should continue for at least another year the corporate in- 
come tax rate of 52 percent, which is scheduled to revert to 47 percent on 
April 1, 1956. Consideration should be given to easing the tax burden on 
small business by some such means as changing the two component rates of 
the corporate tax structure. We now have a 30 percent normal rate and a 
22 percent rate on all income above $25,000. This provision could be 
changed by applying a normal rate of 25 percent and a 27 percent rate on 
all income above either the present exemption level of $25,000 or perhaps 
even a $50,000 or $100,000 exemption level. The total rate would remain 52 
percent, but it would be more equitable for small business. 


3. To close the many loopholes and escape clauses in our tax structure 
and to obtain additional revenue, Congress should take the following steps: 

a. Repeal the special tax relief granted to dividend income by the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

b. Repeal the new depreciation provision of the 1954 Revenue Act. 

c. Eliminate the advantage given married couples and heads of house- 
holds by the income-splitting tax provision. 

d. Repeal excessive depletion allowances. 

e. Tighten the capital gains tax structure by lengthening the holding 
period of long-range gains and increasing the rate considerably. 

f. Require withholding taxes on the payment of dividends and in- 
terest. 

g. Eliminate the family partnership provisions which are designed to 
reduce individual income taxes. 

h. Eliminate stock option privileges designed to circumvent the pay- 
ment of taxes. 


i. Tighten the estate and gift tax structure by eliminating life estate 
provisions and reducing the total level of exemptions. 


j. Repeal the tax exempt status of state and local bonds. 
k. Increase appropriations to permit stricter enforcement of our tax 
laws. 


4. We oppose the enactment of any retail sales tax or any other type of 
general or specific tax on consumption, including the “manufacturers” excise 
tax.” . 

5. We oppose any Constitutional amendment designed to place a top 
limitation on the federal government’s right to tax individuals, corporations 
or states. 
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STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


The rapid rise in federal taxes over the last twenty years has focused the 
attention of most Americans on tax decisions made in Washington. The 
rapid increase in local and state expenditures emphasizes the need for adopt- 
ing sound fiscal and tax policies in our state and local tax programs. 

Since the end of World War II state and local tax collections have been 
rising continuously. From $9 billions in 1945, they have soared to a total of 
more than $23 billions in 1955. Total expenditures which approximated $25 
billions in 1953 are now close to $30 billions. Moreover, current local. and 
state tax revenues are inadequate to meet developing needs for services and 
facilities. State and local debt which stood at $13.6 billions in 1946 now 
exceeds $30 billions. 

Furthermore, as federal tax collections within the last two years have 
been tending downward, the revenue needs of state and local governments 
have continued to go up. Vast un-met public needs for capital improvements, 
to meet the demands of not only a growing but shifting population, require 
a constant search for new tax sources by all state and local governments. 

The rising burden of state and local taxes is increasingly being shifted to 
the shoulders of families with the least ability to pay. Families in the in- 
come groups below $5,000 are paying a larger share of their income for 
local and state taxes than families in the income groups above that figure. 

Under our federal tax structure, a substantial portion of revenue comes 
from progressive income taxes. Almost 60 percent of all state tax revenues, 
on the other hand, comes from general and selective sales taxes imposed 
upon all consumers. On the local level, almost 90 percent of the tax revenue 
comes from property levies. More and more municipalities are now in- 
stituting supplementary sales and payroll taxes which are combining to make 
the over-all tax system even more regressive. 

State and local difficulties in securing necessary revenue have been com- 
plicated by the following factors: 


1. The property tax has been permitted to disintegrate. A declining 
portion of total state and local taxes relative to income in most states 
from 1932 to 1950 has come from property taxes. More recent in- 
creases in property tax revenue during the past several years have 
been confined largely to a relatively few states. 


2. The adoption of sales taxes and other consumer taxes have thrown 
a disproportionate share of the tax load on low income taxpayers. 


3. With few exceptions, states have adopted inadequate personal and 
corporation income taxes. : 


4. State and local legal and constitutional restrictions on taxing 
power interfere with sound taxing policies. 


5. The unrepresentative character of state legislatures prevent the en- 
actment of needed constitutional and legislative tax changes. 
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6. The competition between states is used as an excuse to hold down 

taxes needed to provide necessary service. 

7. Certain poorer states, largely because of inadequate resources and 

income, fail to provide needed state and local services. 

The wage and salary earners of America have always borne a tremendous 
portion of the cost of public services. The fifteen million members of the 
AFL-CIO will gladly continue to bear their just share. We seek no tax 
avoidance for ourselves. 

In the long run, at both federal and state levels all taxes must be paid 
from income. Progressive, graduated taxes—based on income after reason- 
able deductions for dependents and other legitimate reasons—must fairly 
reflect ability to pay. 

Tax reform is a long and arduous task. The efforts to withstand the 
growth of sales and payroll taxes, to ultimately eliminate existing ones and 
to make our property tax systems more equitable, is a long range under- 
taking. Yet this is a duty the American labor movement cannot ignore if 
social justice is to be achieved; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO urges all of its affiliated unions to in- 
tensify their efforts to secure a more just and equitable system of taxation 
in all states and localities. 

Enactment of tax measures and grant-in-aid programs at the national 
level are needed to develop a greater degree of local-state-federal coordina- 
tion through the use of the federal taxing power and credit that is not avail- 
able to states and local communities. 


WAGE-HOUR & WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 


Perhaps the outstanding achievement in domestic legislation of the first 
session of the 84th Congress was the increase in the federal minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1.00. The $1.00 minimum was passed over the objections 
of the Administration and its spokesmen in both Houses of Congress. 

It was not a complete victory. Organized labor, although very few or- 
ganized workers in the country were in a position to gain directly, called 
upon Congress to enact a $1.25 minimum which was fully justified by in- 
creases in living costs, productivity and the general wage level. No action 
was taken in the last session to extend coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to the millions who are not now protected. The sub-minimum wage 
rates in Puerto Rico were left unchanged. Despite all this, the enactment 
of a $1.00 minimum constitutes a major step forward. 

In testimony presented to both Houses of Congress, AFI, and CIO spokes- 
men called upon the Congress to take action which would bring the com- 
pletely unrealistic minimum wage of 75 cents up to a more appropriate level. 

President Meany, in presenting the AFL’s case for a $1.25 minimum, told 
the Congress that part of America’s job “is to make sure that all Americans 
have a decent chance to share the abundance all of us are creating. We fail 
in this part of the job as long as the much-vaunted American standard of 
living is denied to any group of Americans.” 
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President Reuther summarized the CIO’s case for a $1.25 minimum by 
declaring: “It is morally right because there is no excuse for the payment of 
sweatshop wages in an era of atomic energy and automation. It is eco- 
nomically sound because an expanding economy requires an ever-rising 
consumer income to match our ever-rising productive power.” 

The Administration, which failed to make any recommendations in 1953 
and 1954, finally endorsed an increase in the minimum—but to only 90 cents 
an hour. This would have done no more than adjust the 75-cent minimum 
for the increased cost of living since 1949. It would have meant no recogni- 
tion of the tremendous productivity gains in the American economy and 
the general wage advances won by organized labor. Despite impressive 
evidence justifying a higher minimum, and despite improvement in the gen- 
eral economic picture during the course of the year, the Administration 
stood firm and did not yield from its 90-cent position. 

The stubbornness of the Administration and the short-sighted belief of 
many Congressmen that a higher minimum would be harmful, made it im- 
possible to reach labor’s full objective. But enactment of the $1.00 mini- 
mum, despite Administration opposition, is a tribute both to the leadership 
of the Congress and the tremendously effective work done by organized 
labor back home. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken to extend the benefits of the law to 
workers now denied its protection. After the retail lobby testified before the 
Senate Labor Committee, the Administration withdrew even its inadequate 
proposal for extension of coverage which it had made earlier in the year. 
Under this proposal, less than 2 million employees working for interstate 
chain stores would have been brought under coverage. When the Admin- 
istration pulled back from this modest proposal, it became impossible to 
obtain extension of coverage. 

Less than one-half of the nation’s wage earners are now given the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Individual states cannot prescribe 
adequate minimum wages for plants manufacturing for an interstate market 
without putting their industries at a competitive disadvantage. Only the 
Congress can take meaningful action in this field. In 1956, extension of 
coverage to millions of additional workers will be a major legislative ob- 
jective of organized labor. The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has promised that its Subcommittee on Labor, under the Chairman- 
ship of Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), will hold early hearings on extension of 
coverage. It is hoped that the House Education and Labor Committee will 
take similar action. 

Under the present Fair Labor Standards Act, the statutory minimum does 
not apply to Puerto Rico. Instead, industry committees determine individual 
rates for the respective industries. This practice has not worked well. Wide 
wage differentials have become wider year by year. To meet this situation, 
the Senate last year included in its bill a provision which would have raised 
all existing Puerto Rican rates by a modest amount. The House refused 
to take similar action and, as a result, the final bill did not raise the mini- 
mum wage for Puerto Rico. In 1956, it is to be hoped that the Congress 
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will take the necessary action to lift the minimum wage rates in Puerto 
Rico to more realistic levels. The economic development of Puerto Rico 
must not and cannot depend upon a low-wage structure. 

Another year has passed without action being taken to correct the dam- 
age which has been done by the Fulbright Amendment to the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. It is this amendment which has prevented enforcement 
of the few wage determinations which have been made in recent years. 

The Walsh-Healey Act should be amended: (1) to make clear the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor to issue minimum wage determinations on 
an industry-wide basis, (2) to make clear the application of the Act to all 
articles actually, purchased by the government on specific contracts, whether 
or not available in the open market, and (3) to revise the Fulbright Amend- 
ment to prohibit the issuance of injunctions suspending the effectiveness of 
wage orders pending litigation. 

With the increase in the minimum wage, it becomes particularly es- 
sential that the Labor Department be given adequate appropriations for 
careful enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as well as the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

Dramatic advances in improved technology, such as automation and 
atomic energy, have meant and will continue to mean tremendous increases in 
productivity. These advances make it both economically feasible and desir- 
able to consider the reduction of the work week. The Congress should give 
the earliest possible consideration to amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to provide for a shorter work week; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. International unions, state bodies and local organizations 
are commended for the effective work done in the past year to assure the 
enactment of the $1.00 per hour minimum wage. 


2. Congress is called upon to take further action to improve our wage 
laws. Specifically, we call upon it: 


a. As a matter of first priority, to extend the full protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers in industries engaged in or 
affecting interstate commerce. 


b. To increase Puerto Rican wage rates promptly and substantially 
so that the mainland level may be achieved at the earliest possible date. 


c. To raise the minimum wage to at least $1.25 an hour as soon as 
practicable. 


d. To revise the Public Contracts Act, to restore that Act’s effective- 
ness and utility. | 


e. To provide adequate funds for the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 


i Bo enaund the Beds Labor Gtindends Act’ end Pililic Conthats Ant 
to provide for a shorter work week. 
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FARMER-LABOR UNITY 


Since its beginning the American labor movement has sought to be- 
friend and to aid the farmer, whether he works as an agricultural wage 
earner, a tenant, or on his own land. 


It is only natural that organized labor should have a feeling of kinship 
toward those who work so hard to raise the nation’s food and fibre. Millions 
of AFL-CIO members grew up on farms. Many of their families and 
friends are still in agriculture. We of labor recognize that the needs and 

‘ aspirations of farm families differ little from our own. We are fully aware, 
too, that farmers and city workers mutually depend upon each other and 
that one group cannot long prosper unless the other prospers too. 

Because of these convictions, organized labor has consistently supported 
efforts to secure a just return and a better life for all who work in agricul- 
ture. 

We have actively supported farm cooperatives, rural electrification, an 
adequate system of price supports, farm credit aids, soil conservation, crop 
insurance, farmer coverage under social security, and other measures to raise 
rural housing and health and educational standards. 

While many of these programs involve sizable public outlays which all 
taxpayers share, organized labor has supported and defended them as vital 
to the welfare of seven million farm operators and farm wage earners and 
their families. We recognize, in fact, that they are vital to the well-being 
of the entire nation. 

Since the ordeal of the depression we have observed, with great satisfac- 
tion, the gradual improvement in rural living standards, as special efforts 
were applied to meet the complex and often changing problems of American 
agriculture. This hopeful upward movement reached its peak, however, in 
1951. Since then the income of farm families has lagged far behind the 
forward strides taken by other parts of the economy. 


This new misfortune has not come about because of any slackening of 
effort on the part of the American farmers. Both agricultural output and 
efficiency are now at record highs. 


The fault lies beyond the farm. It is, rather, the failure to establish a 
federal program to divert a larger, part of our agricultural abundance to 
millions of potential consumers at home and overseas who want and need it, 
and to provide a more just return to the American farmer who produces it. 


During the last three years the responsibility for policies to meet the 
decline in farm income has rested squarely on the Administration in Wash- 
ington. Yet, the Secretary of Agriculture and other Administration spokes- 
men are now telling the farmer that his plight is due to rising farm costs 
and the labor unions that supposedly bring them about. 

This transparent alibi for the failure of his own agricultural policies 
surely does not elevate the stature of the Secretary of Agriculture or of the 
present Administration. 
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Since January 1953, when he took office, the combined price of all of the 
items for which the farmer pays did not rise; actually it declined by 114 
percent. 


On the other hand, prices received by farmers have gone down 14 per- 
cent and total net agricultural income of farm operators, which includes all 
government payments, has dropped from almost $15 billion in 1952 to a 
yearly rate of about $10.5 billion today. 


Sometimes it is argued that this tremendous farm income loss is really 
of little consequence since the number of farmers is also going down. 
Looked at on a “per farm” basis, however, the income drop since 1952 totals 
a staggering 20 percent. 

It is true that, while over-all farm production and living costs have gone 
down, certain costs to the farmer have risen; but this is in no sense the fault 
of organized labor. 


Since 1952, the interest rate on the money farmers borrow has risen most 
of all, by over 16 percent. Yet this misfortune, which labor also shares, 
stems directly from the “hard money” policy of the Administration. 


The price of farm machinery, trucks and autos is also up; but the prices 
for these products were raised completely out of all proportion to any in- 
crease in labor costs. 


Under these circumstances, the trade unions of America cannot be held 
responsible for today’s agricultural crisis. The cause lies elsewhere and 
the Secretary knows this full well; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, A soundly conceived program to raise the income of Amer- 
ica’s farm families is basic to the welfare of trade unionists. Similarly, our 
effort to raise city workers’ standards, through collective bargaining and leg- 
islative action, ultimately helps to increase the consumption of food and 
fibre and thereby underpins and enlarges the market of American agricul- 
ture. 


Labor eagerly desires and will vigorously support corrective measures to 
restore and to raise agricultural income. In particular, we wish to aid 
the family operated farm through measures to increase its efficiency and 
its income so that the independent farmer may effectively compete with 
corporation farming and may remain the dominant producer in American 
agriculture. 

Surely this great nation must assure to its farmers, who have fed and 
clothed us through war and depression and flood and drought, a full partner- 
ship in the unlimited promise of the United States. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliated organizations shall dedicate themselves 
to building an unshakable bond of mutual understanding and cooperative 
action between farmers and workers, thereby to advance their common wel- 
fare and the well-being of the entire nation. 
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SURPLUS FOODS 


There is at present the need for a greater distribution of surplus foods 
without the restrictions which the Department of Agriculture is apparently 
trying to put on the much-too-limited program now under way. 


We in the American labor movement support in principle the surplus 
commodities distribution program and urge its extension, as we feel that 
through this program many communities across the country will be able to 
supplement the sometimes meager welfare assistance to the permanently 
disabled, the handicapped, and especially those on fixed incomes; for ex- 
ample, old age assistance recipients and those receiving pensions. Surplus 
foods will also help those who have exhausted unemployment benefits and 
are unable to find work as well as those who are seeking work and drawing 
unemployment compensation. The surplus foods program would be an im- 
measurable supplement to the aid given to dependent children programs. 

We in the organized labor movement believe that this proposed extension 
of surplus commodities would help to bolster and strengthen the work of 
both the tax-supported welfare agencies and the many private health and wel- 
fare agencies in their job of helping to meet the unmet needs of many people. 


We must make clear that we do not see in the surplus foods distribution 
program a final or even more than a temporary and partial solution to the 
over-all welfare problem. This type of program, we must point out, runs the 
great danger of being turned into a government subsidy for low standards 
of living. We believe that the basic solution to the problem of low-income 
families must be, not charity or welfare aid, but a more fundamental con- 
cern for proper economic measures which will insure better job opportunities 
and a higher level of income. 


We recognize the surplus foods program only as a temporary and stop- 
gap measure. We point out, too, that unless other steps are taken to remove 
the economic shortcomings which bring about the present need of these low- 
income families through such measures as a higher minimum wage, an ex- 
panding economy to provide jobs for those now unemployed and a sound 
social security program, that the problem will be forever with us; now there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, This convention goes on record as urging all affiliated un- 
ions and councils and central labor bodies to actively participate in the ex- 
tension of the surplus foods distribution to all people in need. This con- 
vention also goes on record as urging the Congress of the United States to 
extend and enlarge the surplus commodities distribution program to include 
all people in need regardless of the cause of that need. 
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PUERTO RICO 


In recent years the government of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
striven diligently to bring about the rapid industrialization of the island. To 
this end the Puerto Rican government has offered numerous inducements to 
businessmen to establish new industries in Puerto Rico or to transfer main- 
land industries to Puerto Rico. These inducements include government 
loans, training of workers, and exemptions from various taxes for a period 
of ten years. This industrialization program has met with considerable suc- . 
cess. 

Certainly the industrialization of Puerto Rico is a necessary and desirable 
objective. Industrialization would give employment to the island’s abundant 
labor force, which has suffered acutely from unemployment and from under- 
employment. Further, the people of Puerto Rico cannot prosper while tied 
to an economy dominated by a handful of industries—sugar, coffee and 
tobacco—particularly since these industries are basically agricultural in a 
land-poor area. 

We therefore support the industrialization of Puerto Rico, and the es- 
tablishment of new industries there. We vigorously condemn, however, the 
luring of mainland industries to Puerto Rico by means of the low wage 
structure prevailing there or of unsound financial subsidies. Moreover, the 
removal of mainland industries to Puerto Rico would bring hardship and 
unemployment to the areas of this country abandoned by these industries. 

Further, industrialization will not of itself produce the needed improve- 
ment in the living standards of the Puerto Rican people, unless industrial 
development is accompanied by corresponding improvement in the wages, 
working conditions, and security of the Puerto Rican workers. An indus- 
trialization that brings new wealth to those already wealthy and continued 
poverty and insecurity to those already poor does not represent progress for 
the workers of Puerto Rico. 

Two steps must be taken to raise Puerto Rican living standards both in 
the interests of the workers of Puerto Rico and to protect mainland industry 
from unfair sweatshop competition. 

First, the workers of Puerto Rico must be organized into strong wrions. 
_ The labor laws of Puerto Rico are for the most part fair and progressive, 
and the workers of Puerto Rico have made some progress in forming unions 
and in bargaining collectively. But much remains to be done. The bulk 
of the island’s workers are still unorganized. They need and are entitled to 
receive our help. 

Second, federal legislation affecting the living standards and security of 
Puerto Rican workers must be improved. Most important is the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. On the mainland the antiquated 75-cent minimum 
hourly rate was recently raised to a dollar an hour. In Puerto Rico, how- 
ever, not even the old 75-cent minimum rate applies to all industry. Under 
a special industry committee procedure established by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Wage and Hour Administrator has established minimum rates 
far below 75 cents an hour for various Puerto Rican industries. The Puerto 
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Rican minimum wage must be brought as rapidly as possible to the same 
level as the mainland minimum wage. Otherwise Puerto Rican workers 
will continue to be denied the minimum income necessary for decent sub- 
sistence, and mainland industries will continue to be subjected to unfair 
sweatshop competition. 

Further, there is no system of unemployment benefits in effect in Puerto 
Rico. For Puerto Rican workers the loss of a job means complete destitu- 
tion. The extension of unemployment benefits for Puerto Rican workers 
would be a substantial contribution to reducing the hardship unemployment 
now brings to them, and would aid in achieving a high standard of living 
for the island, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO pledges to the workers of Puerto Rico 
that it will expend every effort to bring to them the benefits of militant and 
democratic trade unionism. 

2. We urge immediate revision of the minimum wage law provisions 
applicable to Puerto Rico, with the objective of raising the Puerto Rican 
minimum wage to the mainland level, at the earliest possible date. 

3. We urge that unemployment insurance be extended to Puerto Rico. 

4. We call on the government of Puerto Rico to institute policies that 
will assure to the workers of Puerto Rico their rightful share in the benefits 
of the island’s industrialization, and that will prevent unscrupulous employ- 
ers from establishing sweatshop operations there. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 


In collective bargaining negotiations and formulation of economic pol- 
icies trade unions have increasingly turned to the statistical services of the 
federal government for information on wages, income levels, prices, profits, 
employment and unemployment, production, construction and housing de- 
velopments. social security, productivity an a host of other economic trends. 

Unfortunately, the federal agencies charged with providing these services 
are hampered by lack of sufficient funds. Therefore, they have often been 
unable to obtain and to make available to trade unions and other inter- 
ested groups necessary statistical information. 

Inadequate appropriations have particularly handicapped the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, on which unions have relied most heavily for statistical 
information; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, the AFL-CIO recommends that the Congress appropriate 
increased funds to permit needed expansion of government statistical services, 
especially those carried on by the U. S. Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Social Security Administration, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

We particularly hope that Congress will appropriate additional funds for 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics so that it can provide more complete 
information on employment and unemployment, wage and collective bar- 
gaining developments, productivity, housing and construction, va industrial 
accidents. 
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COOPERATIVES 


For many years the American trade union movement has befriended and 
supported all genuine cooperative organizations in the United States. In 
many parts of the nation our own members have, in fact, provided the leader- 
ship which has resulted in the successful growth of these democratic and 
useful enterprises. 

Often, when neither a private profit undertaking nor a public agency has 
been able to meet an urgent need, groups of people have themselves estab- 
lished their own cooperative in order to fill the gap. 

One of the most useful types of cooperatives is the credit union through 
which a group pools its own savings and then lends funds to its own mem- 
bers at a low interest rate. In recent years credit unions have grown spec- 
tacularly and hundreds of AFL-CIO unions have established them, thereby 
saving millions of dollars which otherwise would have been paid out to 
small loan companies which charge extortionately high interest rates. Be- 
sides, the credit unions earn a substantial return for their members in the 
form of interest paid on their savings. 

Encouraging gains are also being made in the field of cooperative health 
services despite the vicious attacks made on them by reactionary elements 
led by the American Medical Association. In cities like Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and New York, labor-operated health centers have expanded both in 
membership and services and provide the highest quality of medical care. 
In a number of other communities, AFL-CIO affiliates support and assist 
cooperative health plans which are meeting the highest standards at the 
lowest possible cost to the families participating in them. Everywhere we 
continue to be in the forefront of a vigorous campaign to protect the right 
of consumers to organize cooperative health centers of their own. 

Taking a useful place alongside credit unions and cooperative health 
services there is a growing number of cooperative housing and insurance 
enterprises and other consumer cooperatives, all of them helping to bring 
closer together those who produce and serve on the one hand and those who 
consume on the other; as a result, highest quality goods and services are 
being provided at lower costs to hundreds of thousands of our members. 

The growth of the cooperative movement, furthermore, not only increases 
the purchasing power of wages and salaries, but also is a powerful force in 
the battle against monopolistic elements in our economy. In addition, co- 
operative enterprises are an excellent means through which organized labor 
can unite with other groups in a joint effort to advance the public welfare. 

Finally, since the cooperatives have traditionally supported the objectives 
of organized labor, their own collective bargaining practices have almost 
always led to the highest type of employer-employee relations; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO reaffirms its support for all genuine coopera- 
tives and urges its affiliates to continue to give them all possible aid so that 
their growth will be assured and their benefits can be more broadly shared 
and enjoyed, but also maintain labor-management relations that carry out 
trade union principles. 
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AFL-CIO 


1955 Convention Resolution 


on 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Published by: American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C. AFL-CIO Publication No. 5. 
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POLITICAL ACTION 


Since the Founding of our Republic, American labor has been in the 
forefront of the fight to advance the welfare of our community. 

Down through the years the American labor movement has constantly 
endeavored to raise the level of wages, to improve working conditions, and to 
raise the over-all standard of living of all the working people of our country. 
Through strong: organization following sound collective bargaining pro- 
cedures we have helped make our economy healthy and enabled our de- 
mocracy to withstand all assaults upon it. 

Today, as a result of the efforts of our organizations, we have achieved 
laws embodying the 40-hour week, providing for workmen’s compensation 
and compensation for persons thrown out of work through no fault of their 
own, protecting the health and safety standards of our working population, 
and providing a measure of security for our aged. 

Despite these achievements and the strength they have given to our coun- 
try’s economy, a small but powerful core of reactionary business groups 
continues to oppose the legitimate efforts at betterment of our organiza- 
tions. Failing to thwart and frustrate the labor movement on the collective 
bargaining front, they have carried their destructive program to the legis- 
lative halls of the nation. Through unfair and inequitable legislation they 
have sought to punish American trade unions and to destroy, or render use- 
less, our collective bargaining strength. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley law and the enactment of “right to 
work” laws in 18 states of our union spearheaded the attempt to return 
American working people to a condition of economic serfdom. These laws 
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constitute a dagger at the throat of American trade unions and a threat to 
the standard of living of every working man and woman. 

To protect the gains we have achieved on the collective bargaining front 
and to stop the assaults upon our standards of living in the national Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the various states, we have been forced to turn 
to the field of political education and activity. We have sought to alert our 
members to the assaults being made upon our organizations and the stand- 
ards of living which we have established. 

We have sought to inform them of the records and actions of the legis- 
lators and other public officials who seek their votes in order that our mem- 
bers may exercise their independent judgment at election time. We have 
urged them to register and to vote in order that they may participate fully 
in the government of our country and we have urged them to contribute 
voluntarily to our political education funds in order that worthy candidates 
for public office need not rely solely upon the contributions of wealthy in- 
dividuals and interests; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, This first convention of the world’s largest trade union 
organization affirms the need for a continuing and expanding non-partisan 
program of political education designed to protect and secure the legitimate 
economic and political aspirations of America’s working men and women. 

We call upon each and all of the affiliated organizations to render the 
Committee on Political Education of the AFL-CIO all aid and assistance 
that it may require in the achievement of our purpose. 

The political activities of organized labor should be expanded and the 
AFL-CIO should provide assistance, direction and coordination to the polit- 
ical education work of state, county and city federations and councils and 
also provide all possible aid and cooperation to the political education 
and action activities of the affiliated national and international unions. 


One important phase of our political work should be the development of a 
program to place the appropriate voting records of our elected officials in 
the homes. of each member of our affiliated organizations in order that they 
may know the actions of these officials with respect to the issues which af- 
fect our national well-being and security. 


Political activity among the wives, sisters and daughters of our member- 
ship as well as among the women members of our organization should 
be intensified to the end that their vast resources of skill, energy and de- 
votion to the cause of good citizenship may be enlisted on our behalf. 


We reaffirm organized labor’s traditional policy of avoiding entangling 
alliances with any other group and of supporting worthy candidates regard- 
less of their party affiliation. We will cooperate wherever practical and 
feasible with other groups which have the same ideals and aims as our or- 
ganization but we seek neither to capture any organization nor will we sub- 
merge our identity to any other group in any other manner. 


To finance the program herein set forth, an annual campaign should be 
conducted for voluntary contributions from our members and we call upon 
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each affiliated organization to render every possible cooperation and as- 
sistance in this endeavor. 

It is our firm belief that our democratic form of self-government as set 
forth in the Constitution of the United States is the best that has ever been 
devised to meet the needs of free men. We pledge to it unselfish and un- 
stinting support and vow that our every effort shall be directed to its 
preservation. 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


For the past several years women have been playing an increasingly ac- 
tive role in the political life of our nation. In recent elections larger num- 
bers of women than ever before registered and voted. In the campaigns 
which preceded these elections more women than ever before served on 
campaign committees in every capacity. 

We view this development with approval and express the hope that it con- 
tinues. We believe it represents a long over-due recognition by women 
that politics affects the lives and well-being of each individual citizen and 
that democracy imposes upon each citizen the responsibility to participate. 

In this increasing political activity the wives, sisters and daughters of 
our trade union members are playing their part. They are active at all 
levels of our political movement and are serving the cause of good govern- 
ment in every capacity. They have taken the lead in forming telephone 
brigades, holding coffee hours in their homes, volunteering their clerical 
skills, assisting in the canvass of their neighborhoods, and in serving as 
election day workers at the polls. As their experience increases they are 
taking part in the active management of campaigns together with their union 
husbands and brothers in the effort to achieve a common goal. 


Many state and local councils and federations have recognized the worth 
of their activity and have established programs for its furtherance. Many 
have appointed to their political action committees and educatienal leagues 
persons with the specific responsibility of developing and carrying on the 
program of family participation. 

This program has been, and should be, an integral part of the political 
action program of our state bodies and international and national unions. 

The preponderance of women over men of voting age is concentrated in 
the industrial areas where their votes are of particular importance to organ- 
ized labor. Furthermore, it is in these areas where anti-labor forces are at 
work to win the votes of trade union wives; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, In the coming elections there will be ample opportunity 
for us to continue to carry forward our program for family participation 
and we urge that this opportunity be utilized to the fullest extent. 

We authorize and direct the Committee on Political Education to con- 
tinue to strengthen its program for integrating the family voter into the 
political action program of our organization through the continuance of 
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family participation training conferences and the establishment and en- 
couragement of the women’s divisions of the labor leagues. 

We further urge our state and city central bodies and councils which have 
not as yet conducted family participation training conferences or established 
women’s divisions to do so forthwith so that we may face the challenge of 
election day with our resources fully mobilized. 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Democratic government depends, for its fullest realization, upon the 
greatest possible participation of those who live under that government and 
upon the full responsiveness of the government to the will of the majority. 
Anything less constitutes an imperfection in our form of government. 

Unfortunately, such imperfections still exist in the form of outmoded 
election laws and practices and in antiquated Congressional procedures. To- 
gether they operate to prevent full expression of the will of the majority, 
and to relieve our officials and other elected representatives from the full 
responsibility they should have to the majority will. 

At a time when the United States is the world leader of democratic na- 
tions, we cannot tolerate these blots upon the methods by which we govern 
ourselves. We cannot meet the problems of today with procedures and 
practices of yesterday; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The President and Vice President of the United States 
should be elected by direct popular vote. The electoral college system has 
outlived its usefulness, and should be abolished. 

We believe, further, that a uniform primary law should be adopted by 
each state in order to permit direct and open primaries and to afford each 
person who desires it the opportunity to place his candidacy before the 
voters. 

We believe, further, that a uniform registration system for each state, 
designed to facilitate rather than hinder free voting should be adopted. 
All poll taxes should be abolished, and legalisms and technicalities which 
have done much to hamper voting should likewise be done away with. 
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AFL-CIO Resolutions 
on 


SOCIAL SECURITY, WELFARE 


and 


RELATED ISSUES 


Adopted at the first constitutional convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at New York City, December 5-8, 1955. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Disability Insurance and Public 
Assistance 


Unemployment Insurance and the Employment Service 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, DISABILITY 
INSURANCE, AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


During the twenty years it has been in existence, the national system of 
old-age and survivors insurance has fully proved its worth. Most Americans 
are now contributing regularly to the trust fund, and over seven million 
persons are receiving benefits. 


Our members are well aware, however, of serious limitations that remain 
in the OASI legislation. In spite of amendments which organized labor 
helped to secure in recent years, benefits are still too low, no insurance 
payments are made for permanent and total disability or temporary dis- 
ability, and many workers do not receive any protection. 


The Lehman-Dingell bill, which both the AFL and the CIO supported 
in 1954, would have substantially remedied these shortcomings. 


The House this year passed a bill (H. R. 7225) which was supported by 
organized labor and which embodies important though restricted forward 
steps. It would initiate the payment of benefits to the permanent and totally 
disabled at age 50, with the same eligibility requirements now provided 
for freezing the pension rights of such disabled persons. For women, the 
bill would lower the qualifying age for OASI benefits to 62 years in recog- 
nition of the fact that many wives are younger than their husbands and that 
older women have even greater difficulty than men in obtaining steady 
employment. 


The House bill would likewise extend coverage to additional groups, 
including employees of the TVA and many self-employed professionals. It 
would continue benefits for disabled dependent children cf beneficiaries after 
age 18. 


To finance these improvements, a one-half per cent contribution by 
employers and employees would be added to the schedule previously enacted. 
An advisory council on social security financing would be established to 
review the status of the trust fund in relation to the long-term commitments 
of the program. These provisions are consistent with the historic position of 


American labor in support of a social security system soundly financed on a 
long-term basis. 


This House bill is now awaiting action by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Unfortunately, powerful groups, including the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Medical Association, are planning a strenuous fight 


against these long-overdue changes, especially the -poovinion for disability 
benefits. 


While labor has emphasized the development of rounded social lasaeine 
programs under which benefits are paid without a needs test, our unions 
have also favored improvements in the public assistance provisions of the 
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Social Security Act designed to provide decent incomes for those not ade- 
quately reached through social insurance. In many states payments to the 
aged, dependent children, and other groups are pitifully small, and the terms 
for qualifying are too harsh. Proposals such as those of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce for eliminating Federal grants for public assistance overlook 
the common national interest in the health and welfare of old people. Some 
attention to the public assistance programs must be given by Congress this 
year because of the coming expiration of a special $5 a month Federal grant; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention supports comprehensive expansion and 
improvement of the existing system of old-age and survivors insurance to 
provide adequate benefits as a matter of right to the aged, the permanently 
and totally disabled, and those suffering from temporary illness or accident. 

The provisions for improving benefits should include the following: 

1. an increase in the wage base to keep pace with rising wage levels 

2. an annual increment of one-half of one per cent of the primary benefit 

for each year of contributions 
3. a two per cent increase in the primary benefit for each year of con- 
tinued employment beyond age 65 
4. the inclusion of “tips” as wages. 


The success of the OASI program and of other social insurance systems 
which provide disability benefits has amply demonstrated the practicality 
and value of such measures. We likewise favor use of OASI funds to aid in 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons so that they may become self- 
supporting. 

We favor continuation of Federal grants for the public assistance pro- 
grams, more adequate assistance payments to individuals on a basis con- 
sistent with human dignity and self-respect, and removal of harsh require- 
ments with regard to eligibility and residence. 

We shall continue our efforts to achieve adequate social security both 
through collective bargaining and through Federal and state legislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


In 1954, the conventions of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations both pointed out the serious defects 
of the present federal-state system of unemployment insurance. Affiliates were 
urged to undertake strenuous efforts to secure improvements in the great 
majority of states where legislatures met in 1955. 

We can report a certain measure of success, due in many states to con- 
structive cooperation among the various labor groups. Unfortunately the 
continued opposition of organized employers to adequate protection, and 
other difficulties inherent in the state-by-state approach, continued to prevent 
improvements of the kind required for adequate protection of unemployed 
workers. Benefits are still too low, maximums put a restrictive ceiling on 
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the amounts that can be received, duration is far too short, and harsh dis- 
qualification and eligibility provisions deprive many thousands of workers 
of all insurance benefits. 

In too many cases, a rise in the maximum benefit could be obtained 
only by sacrifice in some other respect. In some states no advances whatever 
were made. 

Experience of the last year thus lends new weight to the contention of 
organized labor that federal action is required to build an adequate unem- 
ployment insurance program. Both the AFL and the CIO have long sup- 
ported a national system of unemployment insurance that would provide 
sufficient incomes to unemployed workers throughout the nation, in place of 
the present fifty-one competing systems. Last year, both federations supported 
a federal bill which provided certain minimum steps towards the reconstruc- 
tion of the unemployment insurance system. This bill included uniform 
national minimum standards as to benefit amounts, duration, eligibility 
requirements, and disqualification. It established a re-insurance fund as a 
source of grants-in-aid to states whose benefit reserves are in danger of 
insolvency. Further, it struck at the present unsound system of individual 
employer experience rating by permitting an alternative method by which 
states can reduce employer tax rates where such reductions are justified by 
the condition of benefit funds. 


Recently many unions have negotiated collective agreements that pro- 
vide guaranteed wages, supplementary unemployment benefits, and dismissal 
pay to provide more protection against unemployment. Many such agree- 
ments contemplate simultaneous receipt of unemployment insurance and the 
privately-negotiated benefits. This is a desirable objective, and it would be 
most unfortunate if narrow provisions and rulings were to interfere with tree 
collective bargaining and the development of a combined arrangement that 
will better protect millions of workers and promote a more liberal insurance 
program for all wage earners. 


The Federal Advsiory Council on Employment Security, a tripartite 
body established by law, has in recent years provided constructive advice to 
the Secretary of Labor on methods of improving unemployment insurance 
and the public employment offices. However, employer organizations have 
supported a bill to replace the tripartite body with separate consultative 
groups of labor and management. Provisions for tripartite advisory bodies 
in the states would also be eliminated. 

The proposal by the Administration for basing old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits on annual reports of earnings, rather than quarterly reports 
as at present, likewise constitutes a threat to unemployment insurance. If 
quarterly reports by employers for OASI purposes are abolished, the drive 
of employers to substitute so-called request reporting for quarterly reports 
under the unemployment insurance laws will be strengthened. Such a change 
would work to the detriment of unemployment insurance claimants unless 
proper safeguards can be provided; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, This Convention supports a comprehensive overhauling 
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and improvement of the unemployment insurance system. The ultimate 
answer to present shortcomings lies in the establishment of a single federal 
employment security system, with adequate benefits for all workers and a 
sound system of financing. 

Pending the establishment of such a system, we support federal sstebeiliin 
providing uniform minimum standards with regard to benefits, duration, 
eligibility and disqualifications, providing for re-insurance as a source of 
grants-in-aid to states, and permitting states to make flat-rate reductions in 
taxes in place of individual employer. experience rating. 

- We support a coordinated national approach by the employment service 
and the continuation and expansion of its various activities. 

We oppose employer proposals for abolishing the tripartite Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment Security and similar state advisory bodies. 

We favor repeal of the Reed amendments which will shortly result in 
automatic federal grants to the states, regardless of need, which can be: used 
to supplement federal appropriations for employment security administration, 
thus undermining proper federal leadership without meeting essential 
requirements. 

We urge the Secretary of Labor to enforce strictly the labor standards 
provisions of the unemployment insurance section of the Social Security Act, 
and to oppose all efforts by employer representatives to weaken or abolish 
the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security and similar state 
advisory committees. 

We urge affiliated unions to continue their efforts to improve the state 
unemployment insurance laws so that they will replace a higher percent of 
the individual’s lost wages, so that maximums are realistic in terms of present 
wage levels, and so that harsh, restrictive provisions in regard to eligibility 
and disqualifications are removed. 

We favor extension of coverage'to all wage earners and the establishment 
of a system of unemployment insurance in Puerto Rico. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Adequate health services must now be considered one of the necessities 
of life along with food, shelter and clothing. Yet millions of Americans are 
still denied the benefits of proper medical care and other health services. 
Among those who suffer most are many beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance. | 

Public funds invested in health programs are more than repaid by the 
increased productivity and well-being of the population.. 

Organized. labor has supported a national health program which would 
give ali Americans access to the highest quality of medical care. In addition, 
our unions have made notable progress in the development of health centers 
and collective bargaining agreements providing health protection for our 
members. We have cooperated in community efforts by private and public 
agencies to provide more and better health services of many types. Labor 
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representatives have served constructively on boards of voluntary health 
agencies and on many public bodies concerned with health problems. 

In spite of remarkable achievements in medical science and in limited 
areas of activity, the national, state and local governments generally lag 
seriously behind their capacity to develop comprehensive activities essential 
for the maintenance of good health. Our union-negotiated programs are 
severely limited by the shortcomings of the public programs, especially by 
continuing shortages of medical personnel and facilities, with ever-rising 
costs. Our unions are also handicapped by the scarcity of nonprofit, direct 
service, prepayment medical plans, which make comprehensive services, 
including preventive medicine, available at reasonable charges. 

Organized labor has favored many types of government action which 
would overcome these shortcomings and lead toward our ultimate goal of a 
comprehensive national health program, including national health insurance. 

In the last year, the failure of the Eisenhower Administration to provide 
adequate leadership has had tragic results. The delay in rapid provision of a 
safe vaccine against polio arose partly from a narrow concept of the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government and inadequate staffing of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


No constructive programs were advocated by the Administration for 
training more doctors, dentists, and all other types of medical personnel, or 
for assisting the development of direct service prepayment plans. 

Administration budget requests for hospital construction, medical re- 
search, and many other health services were inadequate, and so are current 
appropriations, in spite of additions made by Congress. The Pure Food and 
Drug Administration and the Industrial Health Division of the U. S. Public 
Health Service continue to furnish sad illustrations of the effects of the short- 
sighted economy drive of a business-minded Administration. The marine 
hospitals, which have provided care for seamen since 1798, have been pre- 
served with difficulty. 

At a time when organized labor ed been trying to hold down medical 
costs and promote nonprofit arrangements covering all costs of comprehen- 
sive medical service, the Administration has been turning to the life insur- 
ance companies in developing legislation for health insurance for Federal 
employes. As originally introduced in Congress, these proposals threatened 
to shut out the voluntary nonprofit plans, and in other ways fell far short 
of the standards our unions in private industry have obtained or are seeking 
for their members. 

The passage of a ws for a nation-wide analysis of the problems of 
mental illness was the most notable health legislation, other than the polio 
vaccine program, enacted by Congress in 1955. But this accomplishment i is 
limited in scope compared to the nation’s vast needs. 

In the past, the Committee for the Nation’s Health, endorsed and sup- 
ported by both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has served as a central agency for information and 
for cooperation between our organizations ard-others. It is desirable that 
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the functions and structure of such a central clearing house be considered 
afresh, by the Social Security Committee, in the light of the current situa- 
tion; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO, in recognition of the immensity of the 
problem of meeting the basic health needs of the nation, will renew organized 
labor’s efforts to obtain more adequate health services through collective 
bargaining, through community activities, and through legislative efforts in 
Washington, in the states, and in cities and counties. 

We call upon Congress to enact a comprehensive legislative program 
geared to the nation’s needs and resources. Such a program would strengthen 
national, state, local and private agencies alike. It should include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Federal assistance to schools training doctors, dentists, nurses and 
medical technicians, in the form of grants for construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance of physical facilities, for student scholarships, 
and for research. 

2. Expanded federal matching grants to states and local groups for 
the construction of hospitals, at least to the level of $150,000,000 a 
year authorized under the original Hill-Burton Act, in addition to 
sums for special types of hospitals added by recent legislation. 

3. A program of federal aid, such as grants and low-interest loans, to 
further the development of non-profit, direct service,, prepayment 
medical care plans, based on group practice. 

4, Expanded federal aid for medical research and for state and local 
public health units. 

5. Expanded aid for maternal and child health services, and for pro- 
grams for physically handicapped children. 

6. Renewed efforts to develop a mental health program which will im- 
prove our mental hospitals, increase the facilities and services through- 
out the nation for care of the mentally ill, and provide for the 
training of psychiatrists and other mental health personnel. 

7. Strengthening of other functions of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
with special attention to restoring and increasing of its activities for 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, for advancing of industrial 
health, and for providing of up-to-date maritime hospitals. 

8. Hospitalization insurance for persons receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefiis. 

9. A national health insurance system which would make complete 
prepaid health protection available to all Americans, with contribu- 
tions geared to income; assure high quality medical services, facilities 
and personnel in expanding quantity and quality; and at the same 
time provide free choice of doctors and patients, with control of 
medical decisions in the hands of the medical profession. 


We urge our affiliated unions and central bodies to continue their efforts 
to improve state and local legislation so that more adequate health facilities 
and services may be available in all areas. We seek repeal of laws that 
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have been sponsored by medical societies in many states to interfere with the 
formation of consumer cooperatives for health care. We support the addition 
of fluorides to water as an excellent preventive step against tooth decay. 

We shall press for the continued improvement of our collective bargain- 
ing programs in the field of health, which provide immediate protection and 
could, to a substantial degree, continue to operate under the type of national 
health insurance which we support. We express special interest in the con- 
tinued development of direct service prepayment medical plans, making 
available to their members the advantage of group practice. 

We favor more extensive, active and meaningful consumer participation 
in the determination of policies governing the operations of hospitals, medi- 
cal service plans and other voluntary health agencies. Our objective is not 
mere token representation, but sufficiently extensive and active participation 
by labor and consumer spokesmen to improve the services these agencies 
render. It should be clear to our unions that labor representation on the 
board of an agency does not, in itself, mean endorsement by labor. 

We recommend that the Social Security Committee consider the best 
means by which the AFL-CIO can cooperate with other groups interested 


in the development and promotion of programs to meet the health needs of 
the nation. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


American workers injured on the job are today bearing not only the 
pain and suffering caused by their injuries, but also a shocking proportion 
of the resulting economic burden. Despite the intention of werkmen’s com- 
pensation legislation to restore to injured workers at least two-thirds of the 
wage losses due to industrial injuries, this intention is violated in every state 
in the United States. 

While there has been some improvement in state legislation during the 
past year, there are few states that repay as much as one-third of the losses 
suffered by workers and their families. 

With average weekly earnings of approximately $72.00, the stated 
objective of the Workmen’s Compensation system would require average 
weekly benefits of $43.20 to $48.00. However, only one state, Arizona, 
attains this average. In all other states compensation is reduced below the 
theoretical benefit level because the statutes fix a maximum payment that 
is not related to the worker’s actual earnings. 

In addition, there are wide disparities in payments for permanent partial 
disabilities. The value given an arm in one state is only half the value in 
another state. In a number of states loss of an arm at the shoulder is given 
less compensable value than the loss of a thumb in one of the better states. 

Increases in workmen’s compensation payments since 1940 have been 
at only one-half the rate of employer contributions to all other social-insur- 
ance and related programs during the same period. Abuse of workmen’s 
compensation insurance by private insurers has continued. By design, work- 
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men’s compensation premiums set aside as much as 40 percent for “over- 
head.” In practice, workers often receive even less than half of the premiums 
in benefits. 

The decline of workmen’s compensation legislation in America is a 
matter of grave concern not only to the millions of workers who make up the 
nation’s labor force, and their immediate families, but also the communities 
in which they live and to the nation as a whole. Injured workers in many 
instances receive substantially less than they could collect in relief payments. 
Thus there is a tendency to tax the community for what properly should be 
a charge against industry. The time has come for the Federal Government, 
which is an active participant in all other forms of social insurance, to 
assert leadership in improving workmen’s ee the most neglected 
form of social insurance in America today. 

Organized labor is fearful that our first social-insurance laws are headed 
for almost certain collapse. It was the collapse of the common law and 
employers’ liability acts 40 years ago that resulted in widespread investiga- 
tions and the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. But experience 
has shown that the 1910 models of workmen’s compensation laws do not 
meet today’s needs; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We approve of the short initial step taken by the 
present national administration to make an objective survey through the U. S. 
Department of Labor of workmen’s compensation systems throughout the ~ 
United States. This survey should give prior attention to the decline in 
benefits in relation to the wage loss and the relation of the benefit to modest 
living costs. 

2. The respective state legislatures are urged to take the following action: 
eliminate dollar and duration limits on medical care which still exist in too 
many states; overhaul the permanent partial disability rating schedules; 
make coverage compulsory for all employers including those in agriculture 
regardless of the number of employees; make provision for compulsory 
reporting of all disabling injuries including occupational diseases; maintain 
a free choice of physicians for the injured worker under proper safeguards 
established by the State Workmen’s Compensation Commission; and expand 
occupational disease provisions, especially in view of the vast development of 
new industrial processes and materials. 

3. Greater consideration must also be given by the states to provisions 
for rehabilitation of injured workers. One authority has revealed that “true 
rehabilitation of the injured worker, with a few real exceptions is, from a 
practical point of view, virtually non-existing under our present workmen’s 
compensation system.” 

4. Abuses, such as excessive overhead charges, arising out of the insur- 
ance of workmen’s compensation risks by private insurance companies must 
be corrected. . 

5. We urge all of our affiliated orqualeetinad to work for the amend- 
ment and improvement of state workmen’s compensation laws in accordance 
with the standards set forth in this resolution. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Our nation must be ever aware of and responsive to the needs of our 
young people, for our future rests in their hands. They are entitled to the 
best the nation can give them. 

Sound child development requires a decent family and community 
environment. Failure to meet this need adequately has too often prevented 
youngsters from maturing to their full. capacity and has been a major con- 
tributing factor to juvenile delinquency. 

A well-rounded program to meet the needs of our youth also requires 
special services to meet particular probleras. Our unions have supported 
many programs which have proved valuable in advancing child welfare. 
These include the child labor laws, health measures to aid mothers at 
childbirth and children in infancy, welfare programs to give crippled chil- 
dren a chance to grow whole and to aid in the placement of orphans and 
abused children in good homes. The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart: 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and the Bureau of Labor Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Labor have helped to develop such programs in 
cooperation with state and local governments and voluntary agencies; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO declares its wholehearted support for pro- 
grams which strengthen and safeguard family life and help to assure to each 
child the fullest healthy mental and physical development. 

Since child development is rooted in family and community standards, 
we can best serve our youngsters by working to assure an economy in which 
families are financially secure, by making available to all families the oppor- 
tunity to live in homes and neighborhoods which are adequate and com- 
fortable, by developing top-flight school and recreational facilities, and by 
providing parents with knowledge of how best to protect the child’s personal 
well-being. 

Trade unions are doing and will do their utmost in these essential areas. 
Our efforts to develop and sustain improving standards of living for Amer- 
ican families are at the very heart of trade union activities. We urge our 
affliated unions to expand their efforts to aid the young people of their 
communities through active participation in local programs. 

We have insisted that the Federal Government, along with state and 
local governments and private organizations, fulfill their essential respon- 
sibility to act to overcome substandard living and neighborhood conditions. 
and thereby help provide improved opportunities for children throughout 
the nation. We must not lose sight of the fact that money spent for such 
programs can be more than recaptured, not alone through savings in expendi- 
tures for jails or correctional facilities and mental. institutions, but through 
the greater positive contribution to the community by youngsters who develop 
into healthy and responsible adults. 

In the areas of specialized child needs, we commend the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Standards for their efforts in es 
the welfare of children and in helping to limit child labor. _- 
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We urge expansion of the programs providing maternal and child health 
services and special welfare services for children, including aid to crippled 
children. We support expansion of research and education in child life 
which will help parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy 
childhood. 

The problems of juvenile delinquency can be met better also by expanded 
programs to improve procedures for spotting and aiding maladjusted children 
and to handle constructively those who get into trouble with the law. These 
proggams should be given full support by our affiliated unions. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Millions of working women are members of unions represented in this 
Convention, and both the AFL and the CIO have long fought for equal 
treatment of women. Our women members have fully demonstrated their 
firm devotion to the principles of unionism, and have contributed immeas- 
urably to the many improvements obtained by the labor movement through 
collective bargaining, community activities, and political action. 

Women now constitute one-third of the labor force, many of whom are 
employed in occupations and industries which have not had the benefits of 
unionism and where low wages, inadequate security and substandard condi- 
tions of work prevail. 

Under such conditions, unions are essential for the advancement of eco- 
nomic conditions and human dignity, and we urge these women to enroll in 
our federation to gain for themselves high living standards and greater 
dignity in their work. 

In the past, our affiliates have supported many types of labor legislation 
especially designed to safeguard women from such abuses as substandard 
wages, excessive hours, and unhealthy working conditions. Such legislation 
has reinforced collective bargaining advances and has paved the way for 
laws such as the Fair Labor Standards Act which give similar protection 
to men. However, even today in many states labor laws designed to protect 
women, or both men and women, are still inadequate or altogether absent. 

These protective labor laws continue to be threatened by the miscalled 
“Equal Rights Amendment,” which organized labor has opposed. While pre- 
sumably designed to give women rights equal with men, this amendment is so 
worded that it would place in jeopardy all the many state laws which now 
offer protection to women against substandard wages, hours and working 
conditions. Organized labor has taken the leadership in opposing this amend- 
ment which is also opposed by a large number of women’s organizations as 
well as the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The achievement of equal pay for comparable work has long been a 
fundamental objective of organized labor. Special efforts have been made 
both by collective bargaining and by legislation to achieve this objective; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention of the AFL-CIO urges our officers and 
our affiliates to continue working to advance the conditions of working 
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women through collective bargaining and by the passage of federal and state 
legislation. 

While we shall continue union efforts to increase the earning capacity 
of all workers so that wives and mothers are not driven into the labor market 
by substandard family incomes, we recognize that increasing numbers of 
women are seeking jobs in order to obtain more adequate family living 
levels and to contribute to community affairs. We support programs that 
make it easier for women to earn a living without endangering their own 
health or the welfare of their families. 

We support elimination of restrictions on women’s rights as citizens and 
property owners. We oppose the miscalled “Equal Rights Amendment,” 
which would endanger long-standing federal and state legislation enacted 
to establish wages, hours, safety and other standards for women workers. 

We recommend that the officers of the federation study bill H.R. 6503 
providing equal pay for comparable work with a view to taking whatever 
action seems appropriate. 

We urge our officers and our affiliates to continue traditional union 
efforts to overcome discrimination against women on the job or in the 
community, and to support actively protection of women’s rights through 
clauses in union contracts providing equal treatment in pay, hiring, upgrad- 
ing, training, lay-offs, or similar procedures. 

We urge that the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
consider the advancement of the welfare of women in industry its first objec- 
tive, as provided by law, and that the Bureau receive adequate funds to 
expand its work for this purpose and for constructive education on women’s 
rights. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Every year hundreds of thousands of Americans are born with physical 
handicaps or acquire them because of industrial, automobile, and other 
accidents, or as the result of crippling diseases. Today, an estimated 30 
million of our fellow citizens—men, women and children—suffer from some 
degree of permanent disability. 

While about three million handicapped citizens are now employed, an 
estimated ten million others could be rehabilitated and usefully employed 
instead of being forced to remain an economic burden on their families, on 
their communities, and on the nation. To eliminate this economic discrimi- 
nation, we must create the rehabilitation services and employment oppor- 
tunities which are required to restore America’s handicapped to useful 
citizenship, integrate them into the activities of our economic and social life, 
and give them the dignity which is the birthright of all mankind. 

As the first step, the federal and state governments must assume their 
full responsibility. Despite fairly recent Congressional action to increase 
federal funds for vocational rehabilitation and to encourage the construction 
of rehabilitation centers, an additional expansion must be undertaken if the 
rehabilitation of millions of citizens is to be achieved. Secondly, management 
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and labor must assist aggressively in the process of integrating the physically 
handicapped into the labor force. 

Unfortunately, the facilities of both public and private rehabilitation 
agencies are so limited that more persons are being permanently disabled 
each year than are now rehabilitated. Leadership in a comprehensive and 
vigorously administered rehabilitation program, nation-wide in scope, is a 
major responsibility of the federal government. The federal program and 
coordinated state programs must encompass adequate medical services, 
special educational aids, income maintenance, vocational training and em- 
ployment services. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the disabled and their families 
during periods of unemployment and to insure prompt referral of each case 
to the proper rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation services must begin 
immediately after injury or at the onset of illness. Continuity of treatment 
must be planned through convalescence. Training or retraining in useful, 
suitable, and remunerative vocational skills must follow. Finally, restoration 
of the individual to employment at his highest attainable skill must be accom- 
plished. 

No program to secure employment of the handicapped can succeed 
without wider support from management and labor. While some employers 
have learned the value of the handicapped as productive workers, too many 
still discriminate against them. While unions are working diligently to 
encourage employment ties for the disabled, more needs to be done. 

Organized labor has ‘been represented on the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and has participated actively 
in its work, as have many labor representatives who are serving on similar 
governor’s committees in the various states. 

The federal government is urged to conduct a census of the handicapped, 
and to bring together and expand all of the federal services for the physically 
handicapped in a new and vigorous administrative bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The problems of the nation’s handicapped are the 
problems of all Americans. We recommend our affiliates for the activities 
in which they have engaged on behalf of the handicapped citizens of our 
nation and urge that the efforts of our local unions, central labor bodies, and 
international unions be expanded to meet this tragic and growing need. 

2. We urge the establishment within the United States Department of 
Labor of a centralized agency that would bring. together the rehabilitation 
functions that are now scattered among many federal agencies, and give 
leadership to the rehabilitation services in the respective states. 

3. While we applaud recent Congressional action to raise federal con- 
tributions for vocational rehabilitation and to construct rehabilitation centers 
under the Hill-Burton Hospital Program for the first time, we urge further 
expansion of these federal grants-in-aid programs so that qottions of disabled 
citizens not now reached by them will be served. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Occupational accidents and health hazards continue to take a relentless 
toll of the lives and well-being of American workers. Despite a contin- 
uous discussion of the problem, statistics indicate that these accidents and 
injuries continue at a fairly consistent level year after year. The 14,000 
death toll and 1,850,000 crippling accidents in 1954 reveal only a slight re- 
duction in the shameful record of 1953. 

These tragic problems can be solved only through the cooperation of all 
concerned, in voluntary activities and in enactment of necessary legislation. 
Organized labor has consistently requested business management, the other 
major group directly concerned in occupational safety and health, to join 
with us in such cooperation. In the isolated instances where the cooperative 
approach has been tried, the record plainly reveals tremendous improvements 
in safety performance. 

Major opposition to the cooperative approach can be traced clearly to a 
group of large industries, the heads of which continue to insist that occupa- 
tional safety and health programs are the “sole prerogative” of management. 
Representatives of these industries strive to dominate completely the volun- 
tary and governmental agencies which presumably have been established 
to reduce accidents and occupational diseases. Thus they prevent any real 
improvements in occupational safety and health legislation, and adequate 
governmental appropriations for research, education and enforcement of 
existing laws. 

The limited interest which the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. 
Public Health Service are permitted to take in occupational safety and health 
is revealed in the Federal budget. The Bureau of Labor Standards in the 
Labor Department has been allotted $735,000 for the current fiscal year; the 
Occupational Health Program in the Health, Education and Welfare De- 
partment has been given $557,000 by the present administration. These 
amounts together represent an annual expenditure of less than two cents 
for each American worker. Even these pitiful amounts are constantly 
threatened with further reductions. 

Similarly, the Department of Labor and other agencies concerned with 
occupational health in the respective states are handicapped by grossly in- 
adequate appropriations. Efforts to improve inadequate state standards meet 
with steady and relentless opposition; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We reaffirm the programs for improving occupational 
safety and health which organized labor has repeatedly recommended. 

2. We further urge the 84th Congress to appropriate funds in amounts 
sufficient to enable the Bureau of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Labor and the Division of Special Services, U. S. Public Health Service, 
to carry out properly and efficiently their respective leadership functions 
in the prevention of occupational accidents and diseases. We further urge 
that the Congress provide for Federal grants-in-aid to the state agencies 
concerned with maintaining standards of occupational safety and health, as 
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provided in the Bailey bill (H.R. 4877) and the Murray bill (S. 638). We 
also urge the Congress to vest in the Federal Government enforcement of 
adequate labor standards in metallic and non-metallic mines as well as in coal 
mines, and also in quarries, and in the logging and lumbering industry. 


3. We commend the National Safety Council for its decision within the 
last year to integrate organized labor into the work of the Council through the 
establishment of a Labor Conference equal in status to other NSC Confer- 
ences. 

4. We emphasize our conviction that occupational safety and health can 
be attained only by initial action at the level of each individual plant or 
workplace. Neither management, nor labor, nor safety technicians can do 
the job alone. All three groups must work together voluntarily in good 
faith to attain the objective through joint committees. 

5. We urge all affiliates to work diligently in their respective states to 
bring about the enactment of enforceable, up-to-date occupational safety 
and health codes at all levels. 
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AFL-CIO 


1955 Convention Resolutions 


on 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Adopted at the first constitutional convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at New York City, December 5-8, 1955. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


The united American trade union movement, in common with labor 
everywhere, has the greatest stake in the preservation of peace and the pro- 
motion of freedom. Approaching the international crisis as patriotic citizens 
and free trade unionists, we have the highest interest in building a world 
free from all dictatorship, poverty and war. 

The free trade union movement cannot thrive, or even live, without 
democracy. In view of the enormous Communist threat to democracy, we of 
American labor face new significant tasks. At this critical juncture of history, 
we are in duty bound to help our country meet its heavy responsibilities as a 
powerful force for the attainment of lasting world peace, freedom and human 
well-being. 

We of the united American labor movement—the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations—have three main areas 
of activities in our efforts to aid our country in the fulfillment of its new 
historic role. These are: 1) Through our trade union strength and political 
actions, help build an ever better and stronger America, a prosperous and 
progressive land free from economic and social inequity and all racial and 
every other form of discrimination. 2) Through democratic processes, help 
our nation evolve and execute an effective democratic foreign policy. 3) 
Through cooperation with and assistance to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, to aid free labor everywhere in becoming a most 
powerful force for furthering social justice, national and human freedom, 
economic well-being and world peace. 


On the threshold of the atomic age, the readiness and ability of the 
unified American labor movement to fulfill these basic tasks are especially 
important for the security, welfare and liberty of the entire American people 
and the international free trade union movement. The policies and the 
practices of the AFL-CIO can also be a source of great hope for the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain and in the economically underdeveloped countries 
aspiring to national independence and human freedom and dignity. 


At the “Summit Conference” in Geneva in July 1955, the leading demo- 
cratic powers demonstrated their determination and readiness to secure inter- 
national harmony and lasting peace. But at the Geneva Conference of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, November, 1955, the Soviet Union demon- 
strated that it was willing to do little or nothing to remove, or even reduce, 
the causes which have produced the acute international tension of the last 
decade. 

The U. S. S. R. has categorically rejected German national reunification 
in freedom—the holding of internationally-supervised free elections through- 
out the Soviet Zone and Berlin as well as the Federal German Republic. The 
latest reaffirmation of Soviet opposition to adequate international inspection 
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and supervision has dealt a severe blow to the prospects for effective dis- 
armament. 

Soviet insistence on the dismantling of N.A.T.O. and the W.E.U. as well 
as on the withdrawal of American defense forces from Europe shows clearly 
that Moscow is not interested in security for the weaker nations but is maneu- 
vering to render defenseless the remaining free countries of Europe. 


Despite its “Big Smile” and big talk about removing the barriers to 
communications, Moscow is as unrelenting as ever in its opposition to any 
arrangement for free travel of individuals between the Soviet orbit and the 
free world. It is no less hostile to the reciprocal distribution of foreign books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and radio programs in the Soviet Union. This 
Soviet talk has been fully exposed at Geneva as having but one aim: The 
elimination of all barriers to the Moscow-Peiping Axis securing from the 
western democracies the latest technical knowledge, strategic materials, and 
up-to-date machinery it so sorely lacks. The Communist bloc desperately 
needs such vital assistance in order to ease the terrible armament burdens 
behind the Iron Curtain and to facilitate its building of a most modern and 
even more massive war machine for aggression. 


Indeed, at the very moment that the Foreign Ministers were negotiating 
at Geneva, the Kremlin brought to a head one of its long-cherished and 
carefully prepared plans to provoke an armed conflict between Egypt and 
Israel and promote aggravated tension throughout the Near East. Mastery 
of this pivotal region is essential to the ultimate and unalterable aim of 
Communist imperialism—Soviet world domination. 


Unlike preceding international crises, the present struggle between the 
Communist dictatorships and the free world is not a collision between two 
power blocs, in the old nineteenth century sense, but between two conflicting 
ways of life—democracy (despite all its imperfections), and Comraunist 
totalitarianism with its all-embracing program of world conquest and trans- 
formation. Soviet imperialism seeks to subvert and conquer the free world 
and remold all society in line with its Communist preconceptions of a new 
social order. This vital difference between the old imperialisms and the new 
Soviet imperialism accounts for the continuous character of the present crisis 
as distinct from preceding ones. The AFL and the CIO have notable records 
of opposition to world Communism and Soviet imperialism. Both have also 
resolutely opposed Fascism, Nazism, Falangism, Peronism and every other 
form of dictatorship. The united organization that has grown out of the 
merger of the two American trade union centers will not slacken in that 
opposition. 

Fortunately, the American labor movement has not limited itself to 
verbal assaults on Fascism and Communism and rhetorical affirmations of 
democracy. It has been in the forefront of many constructive undertakings 
to aid the cause of free trade unionism everywhere. We have also in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a practical instrumentality 
for engaging and defeating the totalitarians in the fields and factories, on 
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the ground where they have made their greatest bid for the allegiance of the 
peoples of the world. 

The main objectives of sound American foreign policy are: (1) to foster 
good relations with other nations in order to preserve and promote enduring 
peace and freedom and (2) to encourage mutually advantageous trade and 
other relations with other nations—in order to advance their common eco- 
nomic stability and social well-being. 

In every country, there is a close inter-relationship between foreign and 
domestic policy. Neither our government, nor any other government, can 
consistently pursue a genuinely democratic foreign policy, if it pursues a 
reactionary domestic policy. No government which wages war against its 
own people at home—by denying them their rights and liberties and by 
depressing their standards of life and labor—can be truly peaceful towards 
the peoples abroad and be worthy of their trust. A government guilty of 
aggression against its own people tends to be aggressive against its neighbor- 
ing and other countries; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, Conscious of our responsibilities at this crucial period, the 
AFL-CIO herewith declare their support of the following guiding principles 
for an effective American democratic foreign policy and sound international 
labor relations. 

1. Effective foreign policy cannot be improvised and piecemeal. It 
must have a clear and definite orientation and be consistent, sustained and 
vigorous in its application. Its motivating and paramount aims must be 
the mobilization of all our moral and material resources for developing a 
system of international relationships to maintain peace, protect freedom and 
national security, and enable a growing population to enjoy a rising standard 
of living. 

2. Integration of our foreign political and economic policies is essential, 
if the great technical resources and mighty industrial potential of the United 
States are to be geared to increasing the productivity, raising the purchasing 
power, and improving the living standards especially of those economically 
underdeveloped countries which are devoted to human liberty and peace. 

3. Undeveloped and underdeveloped continents and regions, where 
many hundreds of millions nurse their grievances and their hopes—constitute 
a fertile field for Communist operations. In dealing with rudimentary human 
problems the world over, we must be concerned primarily with two imme- 
diate needs—the need for food, health and irrigation in the underdeveloped 
countries, and the burning desire for independence and equality. By minis- 
tering to such fundamental needs we will be on firmer ground as we seek 
to win new adherents to the free world. 


4. We know that Communism is a false solution; we believe that de- 
mocracy is the true solution. Communism is weakened when democracy is 
strengthened. The representatives of democracy must go out into the under- 
developed regions with specific plans, programs and projects to help raise 
living standards, for helping to end all colonialism, for winning these peoples 
as equal members of the free world community. Thus we will make it 
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possible for them to have a stake in the defense of a civilization worth 
defending. 

5. Our country has done some of this. UNRRA was a beginning. Amer- 
ican labor supported the Marshall Plan because it was conceived and largely 
administered in this spirit. Point Four was an imaginative gesture in the 
same direction but tragically all too little. Towards the same end, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development, (SUNFED), provides real 
possibilities for developing and expanding worthy projects for the funda- 
mental improvement of the economic conditions of the needy peoples. Our 
responsibilities include, but are not limited to, a firm and effective military 
defense of established positions against Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion. Positive measures for social and economic betterment are an indis- 
pensable part of the program for the defense and victory of the free world. 

6. Categoric rejection of any idea of imposing our form of government 
or economic system on any other nation and relentless opposition to the 
efforts of any power to impose its political or economic system on our coun- 
try. Support for free peoples who resist attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures on their free institutions is vital. 

7. While Communism is currently the main totalitarian threat to free- 
dom and peace, we must be equally opposed to every other brand of dicta- 
torship (Falangist, Fascist, Nazi, Peronist, Titoist) as reprehensible foes of 
human dignity, decency and liberty. 

8. Welcome as our allies self-reliant, independent nations held together 
by binding principles and cooperating for peace, freedom, and human well- 
being. Satellites or vassals herded together by fraud and force cannot serve 
peace and freedom. A common purpose, sense of urgency, and machinery 
for permanent cooperation are indispensable to the collective security of the 
allied free peoples. The struggle for peace and freedom demands not only 
military strength sufficient to deter and defeat aggression but the develop- 
ment of the alliance into an association of free peoples for positive political 
and economic cooperation and mutual assistance. 

9. Rejection of all colonialism—the old declining western as well as the 
new rising Soviet colonialism—should be cardinal to our nation’s foreign 
policy. In line with our national traditions, positive steps should be taken 
to help all peoples aspiring to self-government or national independence under 
conditions which will enable them to assume equal status among the free 
peoples of the world. All peoples—in Europe no less than in Asia or Africa 
—who have been subjected to the yoke of alien despotism should be encour- 
aged in their efforts to regain the right of self-determination which will 
enable them to choose the form of government they desire and enjoy national 
sovereignty and the fundamental human rights proclaimed in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

10. While never shutting the door to negotiations with Moscow, our 
country and its allies must build up their political unity, economic power, 
and adequate military strength. Readiness to negotiate is not appeasement. 
It takes courage to meet aggression. It also takes courage to seek patiently 
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and persistently for peaceful and acceptable settlements. Appeasement of the 
demands of any expansionist power, however, only encourages and invites 
aggression. Hence, our government should never assume as settled and final 
any conquests the Kremlin or any other totalitarian regime made through 
direct military aggression, threat of armed intervention, Communist sub- 
version, aggression by proxy, or any combination of these methods. 

11. In its efforts to lessen international tension and eliminate the ves- 
tiges of war bitterness, our government should make the strongest effort to 
hasten the release of all hostages forcibly detained by Moscow—either as 
war prisoners, fighters for democratic rights, or as striking workers im- 
prisoned after the Soviet armed suppression of the June 1953 revolt in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and in any other satellite areas. 

12. Maximum efforts to seek gradual effective disarmament through 
adequate international inspection, control and supervision, backed by pro- 
visions for strong non-vetoable sanctions against all violators—with a view 
of ultimately assuring abolition of the atomic and all other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

13. Until such time as an adequate system of world disarmament has 
been attained, the security and freedom of our country call for the build-up 
of sufficient actual and immediately available military strength to deter and, 
if need be, defeat aggression. The defense efforts should be meshed with 
non-military economic efforts into a common program for assuring social as 
well as national security. Only a prosperous and progressive, as well as 
powerful, America can make effective and sufficient contributions to world 
peace, freedom and human well-being. 

14. Invigorated efforts to promote international cooperation for en- 
abling all mankind to share the benefits of the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy and technique. To assure the people’s sharing equitably in the bene- 
fits of the atoms for peace program, the free trade unions should be repre- 
sented in the planning and setting up of such projects. 

15. It is imperative that there be a marked expansion of cultural, 
political, and economic relations among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a view of raising living standards, strengthening democracy, 
and enabling the entire New World to play a unified and greater role in the 
preservation of peace and the furtherance of freedom. An intensified effort 
to reinvigorate democracy is urgent in view of the recent defeat of Peronist 
totalitarianism in Argentina and the Communist-tainted regime in Guatemala. 

16. In an effort to lessen world tension and remove dangers to world 
peace, the U.N. should adopt a universal policy of the holding of free elec- 
tions in all divided and strife-torn areas with a view to employing peaceful 
means rather than war for establishing legitimate governments which are to 
enjoy full sovereignty. Despite continued Soviet opposition, the U.N. must 
persist in advocating free elections in the satellite states as well. 

17. Particularly in view of the recent grave developments in the Middle 
East, our country and its allies in concert with the United Nations should 
take positive steps to prevent aggression in the Middle East, to improve the 
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economic conditions of its people and to promote peaceful relations among 
its various peoples—based on mutual recognition of each other’s national 
existence and territorial integrity. Towards this end, the AFL-CIO urges 
the United States, Britain and France to re-affirm their Tri-Partite Declara- 
tion of 1950, and to implement it by enabling the Republic of Israel to 
obtain arms and all other means necessary for the maintenance of its terri- 
torial integrity and national independence. The best interests of our country 
and the needs of world peace and social progress demand that our govern- 
ment enter into a Mutual Security Pact with the Republic of Israel. Such 
a pact would be strictly defensive in character and would not be aimed at 
any neighbor of Israel. Such an American-Israel Mutual Security Pact might 
well serve as the model for similar accords between our country and the 
Arab lands, thus paving the way for a Middle East Mutual Security Treaty 
Organization embracing all the nations in this pivotal area, within the frame- 
work of the U.N. and dedicated to the furtherance of world peace and human 
well-being. Adequate economic, technical and military assistance should be 
made available only to those governments supporting these aims and pre- 
pared to cooperate in the peaceful solution of such pressing problems as the 
plight of the Arab refugees and the undisturbed use of the Suez Canal. 
American labor greets the Histadrut as the dynamic force in the building of 
Israeli democracy. We further pledge ourselves to aid the development of 
free trade unions throughout the Middle East as the most effective instru- 
ments for advancing social progress, human freedom and stable peaceful 
relations among all the nations of this vital area. 

18. American labor supports the U.N. and its Specialized Agencies and 
believes that efforts to build the U.N. into a more authoritative and effective 
instrument for maintaining world peace and promoting the fundamental 
human rights proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations should be 
redoubled. It is our firm belief that the specialized agencies of the U.N. have 
aided the peoples of the underdeveloped countries by bringing to them the 
benefits of health, sanitation, and technical knowledge. These agencies have 
proven their worth to the cause of freedom and peace. We of the American 
labor movement pledge our continued support to ILO, WHO, UNESCO and 
other specialized agencies of the United Nations. Our government should 
firmly adhere to the policy of prohibiting the admission into the U.N. of any 
regime which (a) has been imposed on any nation by a foreign power, (b) 
which exercises effective control of the country only through denying its 
people the fundamental human rights specified in the U.N. Charter and (c) 
which is engaged in war or has been found guilty of aggression against 
the U.N. 

19. In accordance with our traditional stand, we favor cultural rela- 
tions with the peoples behind the Iron Curtain—a curtain which we have 
always sought to lift and the maintenance of which the Kremlin continues 
to enforce. We are firmly convinced that if it were possible to have such 
an exchange of ideas and information among the peoples of both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, it would always work to the advantage of the democracies. 
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It is not we but the totalitarian regimes who have every reason to fear any 
contrast between the free world and the plight of the peoples under dic- 
tatorships. 


20. The AFL-CIO rejects, as a matter of principle, the idea of free labor 
sending delegations to any country which prohibits free trade unions, out- 
laws all free trade union activities, and penalizes workers for advocating free 
trade unionism—whether such country be Communist or Fascist or any other 
totalitarian hue. We oppose the Moscow-Peiping Axis maneuver to have 
free trade union delegations visit the Soviet slave orbit as a vital phase of the 
sinister Big Smile strategy calculated to confuse and divide the democratic 
camp. Moscow wants free trade union delegation visits to lend moral respect- 
ability and legitimacy to its regime which has robbed its people of every 
fundamental human right, keeps millions of its subjects in slave labor camps, 
and denies the workers the right of freedom of association and organization, 
the right of genuine collective bargaining, and the right to strike. 


21. In view of the intransigent Soviet opposition to German national 
reunification in freedom and the restoration of the national independence of 
the satellite countries, speedy action should be taken to make the West Euro- 
pean Union “a focus of European integration.” We should seek to further 
European unity through economic aid and technical assistance to specific 
projects for free European integration, such as the establishment of a free 
Europe Authority to construct and operate continental oil pipelines; unify 
rail, water, and air transport systems; co-ordinate atomic energy, electricity 
and waterpower resources along the lines of the present Iron and Steel Com- 
munity. The free trade unions of the co-operating countries should be drawn 
into the policymaking bodies of such projects in order to assure the great 
mass of the people sharing equitably in the benefits thereof. This implementa- 
tion of the London-Paris Accords should be combined with a program to 
enable NATO to fulfill not only its primary purpose as a military defense 
body but in addition as an organ for greater economic and political coopera- 
tion in advancing peace, human rights, and improved living standards. 


22. United American labor—the AFL-ClO—realizes the urgency of 
strengthening the organization and enhancing the influence and prestige of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), and of 
ORIT, the Regional Organization to which we belong. We urge our affiliates 
to join and participate actively in the work of the various International 
Trade Secretariats. The ICFTU will (1) become increasingly effective in 
promoting the economic interests, as well as the larger aspirations of labor, 
regardless of race, nationality, color or creed; (2) defeat the Communist 
attempts to subvert and destroy the free trade unions; (3) play an increas- 
ingly effective role in aiding the working people of the underdeveloped 
countries to establish strong free trade unions which shall play an ever more 
decisive role in improving the conditions of life and labor and in advancing 
the cause of national freedom and democratic rights of the people; (4) and 
in developing into a most powerful force for building a world free from 
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the perils of poverty, the terror of all despotism and dictatorship, and the 
horrors of war. 

In this spirit, we shall encourage a greater knowledge of and a greater 
interest in international affairs among our membership, toward the end that 
the wage earners’ great stake in our country’s foreign policy will be more 
clearly recognized and reflected in its formulation and conduct. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


The AFL and the CIO have always believed in the principle and practice 
of equal rights for all, regardless of race, color, creed or national origin. 
Each federation has separately played a distinguished role in the continuing 
struggle to realize for all Americans the democratic rights promised to all 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

The AFL-CIO is similarly pledged and dedicated to promote and defend 
the civil rights of all Americans. Its Constitution declares that one of its 
objects and principles is 

“To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin to share in the full benefits of union organization.” 


Another such object and principle of the new Federation: 

“To protect and strengthen our democratic institutions, to secure full 
recognition and enjoyment of the rights and liberties to which we are 
justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate the cherished traditions 
of our democracy.” 


Our Constitution likewise provides for a “Committee on Civil Rights” 
which: 

“shall be vested with the duty and responsibility to assist the Ex- 
ecutive Council to bring about at the earliest possible date the effective 
implementation of the principle stated in this constitution of non-dis- 
crimination in accordance with the provisions of this constitution.” 


Thus the AFL-CIO stands dedicated no less than its predecessors to bring 
about the full and equal rights for all Americans in every field of life. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


Both the AFL and the CIO have been pre-eminent in the campaign to 
secure equality of employment opportunity to all workers. This campaign 
has several different facets. 


Both federations have in the past repeatedly supported and urged the 
enactment of Federal fair employment practices legislation, to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, creed, color or national origin. 


During the past year several states and municipalities have enacted fair 
employment practices laws or ordinances, but year after year the threat 
of filibuster by Dixiecrat Senators has prevented fair employment practices 
legislation from receiving any real consideration by the Congress. This 
determined minority has been able to impose its will upon the Congress be- 
cause Senate Rule 22 invites filibuster by making cloture virtually impossible. 
The authority vested in the Rules Committee in the House of Representatives 
has likewise sometimes enabled that Committee to act as a roadblock to 
progressive legislation. 


In 1953, President Eisenhower established the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, a revival of a similar committee which had func- 
tioned under President Truman. The Committee’s function is to coordinate 
and assist the federal departments and agencies in the enforcement of the 
clauses prohibiting discrimination in employment which all government con- 
tracts are required to contain. Representatives of the AFL and the CIO 
were appointed and are serving as members of this Committee. 


This Committee has developed a strengthened non-discrimination clause, 
which specifically prohibits discrimination by government contractors in all 
phases of the employment relationship, including hiring, placement, training, 
promotion, tenure of employment and compensation. Since a large per- 
centage of business firms have contracts with government agencies, this 
clause, if vigorously enforced, can do much to eliminate discrimination in 
employment. Already, on the initiative of the labor members of the Com- 
mittee and with the cooperation of the international unions involved, the 
Committee has made limited progress toward eliminating discrimination in a 
number of industries and areas where heretofore discriminatory practices 
had prevailed. 


Discrimination in employment, promotions or lay-offs because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin violates both the legal and moral rights 
of those who are discriminated against. Already substantial progress in 
ending discrimination in employment has been made by the negotiation and 
diligent policing of non-discrimination clauses in collective bargaining 
agreements. By giving full support to these clauses our affiliates can make 
a notable contribution toward the elimination of discrimination in a large 
sector of American industry. By creating appropriate internal machinery, 
our affiliates can assist in realizing these objectives. 
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Removal of Segregation in Public Facilities 


One of the most notable triumphs for democracy in recent years is the 
progress which has been made toward ending segregation in public schools. 


In 1954 the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously, and in 
clear and unequivocal language, declared that segregation in the public 
schools violates the United States Constitution. A year later it reiterated 
this decision, and ordered that those localities where segregation in the public 
schools still exists proceed with “all deliberate speed” toward its elimina- 
tion. In response to these decisions of the nation’s highest tribunal, a num- 
ber of states and localities have already ended segregation in their public 
schools. The experience of these areas, and particularly of the District of 
Columbia with its large Negro population, has shown that there is no in- 
surmountable obstacle anywhere to complying with the requirements of the 
nation’s Constitution. 


Unfortunately, however, some states and localities have sought to delay 
the end of segregation, and even to perpetuate it indefinitely, by a variety of 
flimsy and discreditable subterfuges and devices. We are confident that the 
courts will rebuke these tactics as rapidly as the cases come before them. 
Still worse, in one or two states the forces of racism and reaction are using 
the segregation issue as a rallying point for the creation of Ku Klux Klan- 
type organizations, such as the White Citizens Councils which seek by the 
vilest and most brutal methods to deny all political and civil rights to 
America’s Negro citizens. 


There is every reason to expect that the Supreme Court will apply the doc- 
trine of non-segregation to other types of public facilities, including all those 
which are supported or aided by federal or local taxes. It has already 
taken such action in the case of public parks. There have already been sev- 
eral lower court decisions to this effect, and even in the absence of such deci- 
sions, progress has been made in many communities in the elimination of 
racial barriers in trains and buses, public housing, public parks, and the- 
atres and restaurants. The ICC has recently prohibited segregation on the 
nation’s railroads and their facilities. In only a few years all branches of the 
Armed Forces have shifted from almost complete segregation to almost com- 
plete integration. Despite dire predictions of disaster, this change has been 
accomplished smoothly and without incident; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO declares its strong support for an effective 
and enforceable fair employment practices act. We urge the enactment of 


similar legislation by all states and cities that do not now have such laws on 
their books. 


2. As an essential preliminary to the enactment of civil rights legislation, 
and particularly of a fair employment practices act, we urge that the rules 
be so amended that the will of the Congress may not be stultified by a re- 
calcitrant minority. Rule 22 should be changed to permit a majority of 
Senators present and voting to limit and close debate. 


3. Our affiliates should see to it that employers with whom they deal who 
hold federal contracts adhere to the letter and spirit of the non-discrimina- 
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tion clause required in government contracts. In addition, our affiliates 
should seek to have non-discrimination clauses included in every collective 
bargaining agreement they negotiate. 

4. The AFL-CIO wholeheartedly supports the decisions of the Supreme 
Court outlawing segregation in the public schools. We urge all of our af- 
filiated state and local bodies to work with other liberal forces in their com- 
munities to facilitate a peaceful and effective transition to an unsegregated 
American educational system. We urge the Administration to utilize the full 
powers of the federal government to frustrate and punish unlawful attempts 
to block implementation of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

5. We urge the Congress to enact legislation making lynching a federal 
crime, and to invalidate state laws requiring the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting. 
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EDUCATION 


WHEREAS, since the American trade union movement was founded, it 
has fought for the development of the public school and for an educational 
program through which every child and youth would not only master the 
basic tools of learning but would also be given some knowledge of the human- 
ities, the fine arts and the liberal arts; some degree of manual dexterity; and 
an understanding of his duties, rights and responsibilities in democratic gov- 
ernment. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the AFL-CIO reaffirms its support 
of these principles and urges their implementation through a program of ade- 
quate well buili school housing: democratically administered school system; 
state-wide compulsory school attendance laws in which loop-holes are closed; 
free text-books for all children in the elementary and secondary public high 
schools; a curriculum, so varied and enriched as to assure to each child the 
fullest development of his personal capacity; classes small enough to enable 
the teacher to teach each child effectively; the development of a strong 
teacher’s union affiliated with the AFL-CIO; and schools staffed by pvofes- 
sionally qualified teachers who through training and experience have de- 
veloped a high sense of social and moral responsibility. 

To secure and hold such teachers the community must: 

a. Provide adequate pay to enable the teacher to support himself and his 
family properly. 
b. Assure the teacher freedom to teach the truth. 
c. Provide personal and professional security through the establishment 
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of the legal right to bargain collectively, strong tenure laws; and adequate 
statutory pension provisions. 

d. Help develop recognition of joint responsibility of the family, the 
school, and the community for respect for law and order to be reflected in 
the child’s conduct. 

e. Provide good working conditions, including: 

1. Relief from clerical and other non-teaching assignments. 

2. A free and uninterrupted lunch period. 

3. Full recognition of so-called “extra curricular activities” as an in- 
tegral part of the school’s work. 


Adequate Support for Our Schools 


The AFL-CIO recognizes that these demands place a responsibility 
on the community, and, therefore, pledges to fight for adequate financial 
support for our schools, through a program of coordinated support from gov- 
ernment at the local, state and federal level. However, in giving federal 
funds to the states, safeguards must be written into the legislation giving 
state and federal support for education, to assure the use of funds for the 
purposes, and in the manner in which the law and educational needs require 
them to be used. 

Such Federal funds should be distributed and administered under state 
law, shall be allocated so as to recognize population, relative need and tax- 
paying capacity; shall supplement not supplant state and local funds and 
shall be made available to all parts of the state. States shall submit plans 
for expenditures which shall be subject to Federal audit and any aggrieved 
state or aggrieved citizen shall have his complaint reviewed by the Com- 
missioner of Education with right to appeal to Federal Courts. 

Labor recognizes that practical legislative conditions demand that Federal 
aid be provided for specific purposes. 

The five principal specific and basic fields in which Federal aid is needed 
immediately are Federal aid for public school construction; for public school 
teachers’ salaries; for loans and scholarships for all worthy students; for 
health and welfare services for all children regardless of race or creed; 
and for the eradication of adult illiteracy. 

The AFL-CIO is committed to the basic principle of affording the 
educational opportunities for all persons regardless of race, creed or status. 
It is, therefore, strongly committed to help assure the fullest possible support 
for the implementation of the Supreme Court decision in outlawing segre- 
gation in the nation’s public schools. It, therefore, holds that no federal 
funds should be granted to any state which takes action in defiance of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, provided that funds should 
be made available to such school districts as conform to the decision. 


White House Conference on Education 


The White House Conference on Education, following long and serious 
consideration of the major aspects of the crisis in American education, con- 
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cluded that “the overwhelming majority of the more than two thousand dele- 
gates favor federal financial support for education.” The report is a clear- 
cut expression of the American people’s desire that the federal government 
help the states to finance construction of new buildings, to increase teachers’ 
salaries, and to expand school curricula and materials. Support for federal 
aid for public school building was widespread among the approximately 
1,800 participants from 48 states and territories of the United States, and the 
majority also favored general aid to public schools where needed. 

Only 4% of those present at the Washington conference were representa- 
tives of labor. This failure to recognize labor’s active interest in and con- 
cern with current needs of the public schools should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Governors and the state educational authorities who were re- 
sponsible for the selection of participants. State federations of labor should 
be alert in the future to see that labor is properly represented on planning 
committees on the local and state levels and that labor representatives take an 
active part in such conferences. 

The White House Conference report represented a signal victory for the 
educational policies which organized labor has advocated for many years. 
The campaign conducted by all of organized labor resulted in a labor delega- 
tion which was well informed and articulate, although numerically a 
minority. 

The conclusions reached by the White House Conference represent prog- 
ress. However, their implementation may be a long way off. The same 
forces which have been opposed to federal aid will continue to use their 
power and influence to prevent Congress from appropriating adequate federal 
funds for schools. We in the united labor movement will need to intensify 
our efforts to insure success. It is essential that our program be continued 
at local, state, and national levels until America’s children are assured of the 
educational opportunities necessary in a complex society. 


Federal Aid in the Development of the Arts 


The AFL-CIO hails the encouraging developments in Congress giving rec- 
ognition to the significance of the arts in American culture. It pledges active 
support to programs which help create and develop aesthetic values in youth 
and adults. 

School Lunch Program 


The AFL-CIO urges support for the expansion of the present school Junch 
program. 
The Children’s Bureau 
The AFL-CIO deeply appreciates the services for children made available 
through the Children’s Bureau and urges adequate support for its work. 
Rural Library Demonstration Centers 


The AFL-CIO urges support of legislation providing for Rural Library 
Demonstration Centers and for a further development of mobile library 
services in city and suburban areas. 
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The United States Office of Education 


The AFL-CIO urges long overdue appropriations to enable the Office of 
Education to conduct research in the field of education. Education is the 
one major area in which basic data are not currently available. 


Academic Freedom and Integrity 


The AFL-CIO belives that truth must be taught at all school levels in a 
manner best suited to the age of the children taught. It strongly opposes any 
form of academic censorship or legislative control of curriculum content. It 
opposes the use of the schools for propaganda purposes by any group or or- 
ganization. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the freedom of the teacher as a citizen must be 
honored at all times. However, the right of the community to protect our 
schools and our youth from those who would seek to direct or contro] their 
thinking leads us to recognize the need of having the community deny em- 
ployment as a teacher to anyone who is subject to controls, foreign or domes- 
tic, which limit his freedom of thought and speech, and which would prevent 
the teacher from teaching the truth fully in any presentation. 


Vocational Education 


From its inception the trade union movement in America has recognized 
the value of vocational education. Labor has continuously supported the 
principle of such a program of federal support of such a program even when 
it has opposed certain administrative features of the program. 

The AFL-CIO strongly urges support for a program of vocational educa- 
tion which recognizes the primary responsibility of the trade unions in de- 
veloping skill and craftsmanship. It urges the development of a program 
through which a more extensive appreciation of the value of such training 
can be developed in all elements of society. At the same time, the AFL-CIO 
pledges its continuing support for the program giving financial support in 
apprenticeship training in direct cooperation with the trade unions in the 
fields in which the training is given. 


Labor Extension Service 


The AFL-CIO reaffirms support of a Labor Extension Serivce in the 
United States Department of Labor to provide service and material compar- 
able to those provided through the Department of Agriculture to farmers, 
and businessmen through the Department of Commerce, administered at the 
national and state levels through advisory boards made up of representatives 
of the organized labor movement and cooperating institutions and agencies. 


Educational TV 


We believe that educational TV has proved its value where stations have 
been established and we insist the Federal Communications Commission 
continue to reserve the channels set aside exclusively for educational pur- 
poses. 
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All TV educational stations should have an operating committee fully 
representative of all interests in the community. 


Community Cooperation 


The AFL-CIO calls upon its state and local unions to urge their mem- 
bers to participate in community activities in cooperation with other civic 
groups and through such a cooperative program, to develop support for the 
education programs and projects it supports for the betterment of the com- 
munity. 


EXCERPTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS RESOLUTION 
Removal of Segregation in Public Facilities 


One of the most notable triumphs for democracy in recent years is the 
progress which has been made toward ending segregation in public schools. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously, and in 
clear and unequivocal language, declared that segregation in the public 
schools violates the United States Constitution. A year later it reiterated 
this decision, and ordered that those localities where segregation in the public 
schools still exists proceed with “all deliberate speed” toward its elimina- 
tion. In response to these decisions of the nation’s highest tribunal, a num- 
ber of states and localities have already ended segregation in their public 
schools. The experience of these areas and particularly of the District of 
Columbia with its large Negro population, has shown that there is no in- 
surmountable obstacles anywhere to complying with the requirements of the 
nation’s Constitution. 

Unfortunately, however, some states and localities have sought to delay 
the end of segregation, and even to perpetuate it indefinitely, by a variety 
of flimsy and discreditable subterfuges and devices. We are confident that 
the courts will rebuke these tactics as rapidly as the cases come before them. 
Still worse, in one or two states the forces of racism and reaction are using 
the segregation issue as a rallying point for the creation of Ku Klux Klan- 
type organizations, such as the White Citizens Councils which seek by the 
vilest and most brutal methods to deny all political and civil rights to 
America’s Negro citizens . . . 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Published by: American Federation of Labor and 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Our nation must be ever aware of and responsive to the needs of our 
young people, for our future rests in their hands. They are entitled to the 
best the nation can give them. 

Sound child development requires a decent family and community 
environment. Failure to meet this need adequately has too often prevented 
youngsters from maturing to their full capacity and has been a major con- 
tributing factor to juvenile delinquency. 

A well-rounded program to meet the needs of our youth also requires 
special services to meet particular problems. Our unions have supported 
many programs which have proved valuable in advancing child welfare. 
These include the child labor laws, health measures to aid mothers at 
childbirth and children in infancy, welfare programs to give crippled chil- 
dren a chance to grow whole and to aid in the placement of orphans and 
abused children in good homes. The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and the Bureau of Labor Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Labor have helped to develop such programs in 
cooperation with state and local governments and voluntary agencies; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO declares its wholehearted support for pro- 
grams which strengthen and safeguard family life and help to assure to each 
child the fullest healthy mental and physical development. 

Since child development is rooted in family and community standards, 
we can best serve our youngsters by working to assure an economy in which 
families are financially secure, by making available to all families the oppor- 
tunity to live in homes and neighborhoods which are adequate and com- 
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fortable, by developing top-flight school and recreational facilities, and by 
providing parents with knowledge of how best to protect the child’s personal 
well-being. 

Trade unions are doing and will do their utmost in these essential areas. 
Our efforts to develop and sustain improving standards of living for Amer- 
ican families are at the very heart of trade union activities. We urge our 
affiliated unions to expand their efforts to aid the young people of their 
communities through active participation in local programs. 

We have insisted that the Federal Government, along with state and 
local governments and private. organizations, fulfill their essential respon- 
sibility to act to overcome substandard living and neighborhood conditions 
and thereby help provide improved opportunities for children throughout 
the nation. We must not lose sight of the fact that money spent for such 
programs can be more than recaptured, not alone through savings in expendi- 
tures for jails or correctional facilities and mental institutions, but through 
the greater positive contribution to the community by youngsters who develop 
into healthy and responsible adults. 

In the areas of specialized child needs, we commend the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Standards for their efforts in advancing 
the welfare of children and in helping to limit child labor. 

We urge expansion of the programs providing maternal and child health 
services and special welfare services for children, including aid to crippled 
children. We support expansion of research and education in child life 
which will help parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy 
childhood. 

The problems of juvenile delinquency can be met better also by expanded 
programs to improve procedures for spotting and aiding maladjusted children 
and to handle constructively those who get into trouble with the law. These 
programs should be given full support by our affiliated unions. 
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1955 Convention Resolution 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PLAN ADMINISTRATION 


Published by: American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C. AFL-CIO Publication No. 10. 


AGI» 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN ADMINISTRATION 


In the development, through the process of collective bargaining, of plans 
designed to provide some measure of protection to the health and welfare 
of wage earners and their families, the labor movement is fulfilling its 
historic role. Having been denied by the Government the comprehensive 
health insurance protection for the people of the Nation which organized 
labor has advocated for many years, trade unions have secured for their 
members the best protection available. 

The task of administering and operating these programs has placed heavy, 
new responsibilities upon the shoulders of trade union officials. The funds 
involved must be regarded as the common property of the workers covered 
by these plans, for they have been paid for through labor performed in 
exchange. They must, therefore, be administered as a high trust for the 
benefit only of the workers covered. The trustees or administrators of health, 
welfare and retirement programs, whether union, management or joint, as 
well as all others exercising responsibility in connection with such programs, 
have the obligation to make sure that maximum benefits are provided for 
the money available, and that the highest ethical standards are observed and 
rigorously followed. 

In the pursuit of their responsibilities as autonomous organizations in 
the direction of their internal affairs, it is incumbent upon each national and 
international union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to take such steps as are necessary to 
protect the interests of its members in the operation of health and welfare 
programs, in the manner best suited to the particular problems and prac- 
tices in its trade or industry. Where constitutional amendments or changes 
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in internal administrative procedure are necessary to provide this protection, 
such amendments and changes should be undertaken at the earliest practicable 
time. They should be designed to provide national and international unions 
with the means and the authority to audit funds and apply remedies where 
there is evidence of a violation of ethical standards. To aid affiliated organi- 
zations in the performance of this responsibility, and as a guide to trade 
union officials engaged in the administration of health and welfare programs, 
a uniform code of ethical standards—in keeping with standards adopted 
separately heretofore by both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—should be adopted by the First Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. These guides and standards should receive the widest dis- 
tribution throughout the ranks of the trade union movement. 

While unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations can, with the aid of these standards, 
be relied upon to keep their own houses in order, there are problems in 
other areas of the health and welfare field, and particularly in the area of 
commercial insurance practices, which require legislative action. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

1. In the administration of health and welfare plans, the following 
principles should be observed: 

(a) Where a salaried union official serves as employee representative or 
trustee in the administration of a health, welfare or retirement program, 
such service should be regarded as one of the functions expected to be per- 
formed by a union official’ in the normal course of his duties and not as an 
“extra” function requiring further compensation, over and above his salary, 
from the welfare fund. Officials who already receive full-time pay from 
their union should not receive fees or salaries from a welfare fund. 

(b) Union officials, employees, or any other persons acting as agent 
or representative of the union who exercise responsibility or influence in 
the administration of welfare programs or the placement of insurance con- 
tracts should be entirely free of any compromising personal ties, direct or 
indirect, with outside agencies—such as insurance carriers, brokers, con- 
sultants and others—doing business with the welfare plan. Such ties cannot 
be reconciled with their duty to be guided solely by the best interests of the 
membership in any transactions with such agencies. Any union official 
found to be involved in such ties to his own personal advantage, or to have 
accepted inducements, benefits or favors of any kind from such outside 
agencies, should be removed. 

This principle should not be construed to prevent an outside relationship 
on the part of a union officer or employee where (i) no substantial personal 
advantage is derived from the relationship, and (ii) the concern or enter- 
prise is one in the management of which the union participates for the benefit 
of its members. 

(c) Where any trustee—whether employer, employee or neutral—of em- 
ployee of a health and welfare program is found to have received an unethical 
payment, the union should insist upon his removal and appropriate legal 
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action against both the party receiving and the party making the payment, 
In addition, if an insurance carrier or agent is involved, action against the 
carrier or agent should be pressed before the state insurance authorities, 
with a view to the cancellation of the carrier’s or agent’s right to do business 
in the state. 


(d) Complete records of the financial operations of welfare funds and 
programs should be maintained in accordance with the best accepted account- 
ing practice. All welfare funds should be audited at least semi-annually 
by certified public accountants of unquestioned professional integrity, who 
should certify that the audits fully and comprehensively show the financial 
condition of the funds and results of the operation of these funds. All audit 
reports should be available to the membership of the union. 

(e) There should be full disclosure and report to the beneficiares at least 
once each year by the trustees or administrators of welfare funds. Included 
in the report should be a detailed statement of receipts and expenses; all 
salaries and fees paid by the fund, to whom and in what amount such sums 
were paid, and for what service or purpose; a breakdown of insurance 
premium payments, if a commercial insurance carrier is involved, showing 
the amount of retentions, claims paid, dividends, commissions, and service 
charges and to whom the carrier paid such commissions and charges; a 
financial statement on the part of the insuring or service agency, if an agency 
other than a commercial insurance carrier is employed; and a detailed 
account of the manner in which the reserves held by the fund are invested. 

(f) Prior to the initial establishment of the plan, the relative advan- 
tages of all of the alternative available methods of providing health and 
welfare benefits should be fully explored, including self-insurance and the 
use of programs providing prepaid direct medical services where they exist 
or can be set up in the community, as well as the use of commercial insurance 
carriers. The objective should be to reduce operating expenses and non- 
benefit costs to the minimum consistent with the safety and security of the 
program, and to make available to the members the maximum in terms of 
actual prepaid health services (as distinguished from cash payments cover- 
ing an unpredictable portion of actual medical bills) obtainable within the 
limits of the revenue of the fund. 

(g) Where health and welfare benefits are provided through the use of a 
commercial insurance carrier, the carrier should be selected through com- 
petitive bids solicited from a substantial number of reliable companies, on 
the basis of the lowest net cost for the given benefits submitted by a respon- 
sible carrier, taking into consideration such factors as comparative retention 
rates, financial responsibility, facilities for and promptness in servicing 
claims, and the past record of the carrier, including its record in dealing 
with trade unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be required to state in writing and to re- 
port to the membership the specific reasons for the selection of the carrier 
finally chosen. The carrier should be required to warrant that no fee or 
other remuneration has been paid, directly or indirectly, to any representa- 
tive of the parties in connection with the business of the fund. 
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(h) Complete records of the claims experience should be kept so that a 
constant check can be maintained on the relationship between claims and 
premiums and dividends, and on the utilization of the various benefits. In 
the case of medical benefits, records and statistics should also be kept, 
where possible, showing the extent to which benefits paid out are sufficient 
to cover, or fail to cover, the costs and charges actually incurred by the mem- 
bers when they avail themselves of medical services. 


(i) The investment of welfare fund reserves in the business of any con- 
tributing employer, insurance carrier or agency doing business with the fund, 
or in any enterprise in which any trustee, officer or employee of the fund 
has a personal financial interest of such a nature as to be affected by the 
fund’s investment or disinvestment, should be prohibited. 


(This is not to be construed as preventing investment in an enterprise in 
which a union official is engaged by virtue of his office, provided (i) no 
substantial personal advantage is derived from the relationship, and (ii) 
the concern or enterprse is one in the management of which the union par- 
ticipates for the benefit of its members. ) 


(j) The provisions of the plan governing eligibility for benefits should 
be designed to include, as nearly as practicable, all workers on whose wages 
any substantial contribution has been paid, whether such contribution was 
withheld from their wages or made on their behalf by their employers. 
Waiting periods for eligibility should not be of such a length as to dis- 
criminate unfairly against some portions of the membership, to the benefit 
of others. 


(k) Every program should incorporate an adequate appeals procedure as 
a check against the arbitrary or unjust denial of claims, so as to afford the 
individual member a fair hearing and a sufficient opportunity to obtain re- 
dress where he feels his claim for benefits has been improperly rejected. 


1. The duty of policing and enforcing these standards is shared by every 
union member, as well as by local, national and international officials. The 
best safeguard against abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, informed and 
active membership, jealous of their rights and interests in the operation 
of health and welfare programs, as well as any other trade union program. 
As a fundamental part of any approach to the problem of policing health and 
welfare funds, affiliated unions, through education, publicity and discussion 
programs, should seek to develop the widest possible degree of active and in- 
formed interest in all phases of these programs on the part of the member- 
ship at large. International unions should, wherever possible, have expert 
advice available for the negotiation, establishment and administration of 
health and welfare plans, and should provide training for union representa- 
tives in the techniques and standards of proper administration of welfare 
plans. ; 

2. Legislation should be enacted by the Congress of the United States, re- 
quiring annual reports and public disclosure of the financial operations of 
health, welfare and pension plans, including the details of the related finan- 
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cial transactions of insurance carriers and/or service agencies. Such legisla- 
tion should contain the following essential elements: 

(a) The law should be adopted and administered at the Federal level 
rather than through a multiplicity of State agencies. Parties responsible 
for the operation of health and welfare plans should be required to file 
reports with the Federal government, regardless of whether or not they also 
file with a State governmental agency. As an expression of the public interest 
in the operation of tax-exempt programs and so as to avoid the complexity 
of determining whether such plans are intrastate or interstate in character, 
the reporting and disclosure requirement should be made a function of the 
Federal tax power. 

(b) The filing and disclosure requirement should apply to all types of 
group health, welfare and pension plans, including those administered uni- 
laterally as well as those administered jointly. 

(c) The party or parties responsible for the administration of a health, 
welfare or pension plan should be required to report the financial details of 
plan operations annually, on a standard form, with the Internal Revenue 
Service. The report should disclose, in adequate detail, the operations, 
transactions, expenses and investments of the fund. If a private insurance 
carrier is employed, the report should be accompanied by a statement from 
the carrier covering the particular account involved and containing a break- 
down of premiums and retentions, showing the amount of dividends or rate 
credits paid or due, claims experience, the amount of commissions and service 
charges, and to whom those commissions and charges were paid. 

The law should provide criminal penalties for non-filing or false filing. 
While the Internal Revenue Service should not be granted the power to 
withhold approval of a health and welfare plan so as to delay its establish- 
ment or to require approval in advance of establishment as a condition of 
tax exemption, as a result of this legislation, the Service would be able to 
use the information contained in these reports as an aid to its normal enforce- 
ment operations. 

(d) The party or parties responsible for filing these reports shall also, 
and at the same time, file a certified duplicate copy with the Department of 
Labor. It shall then be the duty of the Department of Labor to make these 
reports freely available on request to parties authorized to receive them— 
which shall include individual employees and their collectve bargaining 
representatives, authorized government agencies and committees of Congress, 
and, State insurance departments. It shall also be the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to undertake and to make public analytical studies and sta- 
tistical summaries of the information derived through these reports. 

The proposed statute should spell out in detail the information to be 
sought in a disclosure form with authority lodged in the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe appropriate rules. In addition, since the whole field of health, 
welfare and pension plans is still in such a fluid state, the law should require 
the establishment of an advisory committee to meet at regular intervals and 
to be composed of representatives from the important interest groups includ- 
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ing organized labor. The purpose of the advisory committee would be to 
provide guidance to the government in the formulation of the disclosure 
schedule and in the administration of the Act. 


3. Legislation should be sought in the several States so as to achieve the 
following objectives: 

(a) State insurance laws should be amended so that in cases where an 
agent or broker is not employed and no such services are rendered, the 
requirement that commissions must nevertheless be paid to an agent or 
retained by the insurance carrier is eliminated. 

(b) Where the services of agents or brokers are employed, the payment 
of excessive commissions and service charges should be banned. A code of 
standards governing commissions and charges should be adopted and enforced 
by state insurance commissions. 

(c) State regulatory bodies governing insurance operations should be 
made more representative of the public and consumer interest. At present 
state insurance commissions and departments tend to reflect and to be domi- 
nated by the special interests of the insurance industry. 

(d) State insurance commissions and departments should be required to 
assume and exercise a greater degree of responsibility for the integrity, 
competence and character of agents and brokers who are licensed by the 
state. At the present time, such a license is virtually meaningiess and offers 
no assurance to the public that a person having a license is reliable or subject 
to any really effective checks, surveillance or standards. As a minimum 
step, as a requirement for securing and holding a license, the records and 
accounts of agents and brokers should be subject to regular and thorough 
inspections, and they should be required to file regular reports with state 
insurance commissions disclosing and identifying every fee and commission 
received in connection with a group policy, issued as a part of a health and 
welfare plan, and the nature and purpose of expenditures made in the course 
of their business operations. The charging of excessive fees, commissions, 
or expenses and the making of unethical or improper payments to secure 
or to hold an account should result in the prompt revocation of the license 
to operate. 

(e) Laws which, in a number of states, now stand in the way of the 
development of consumer-sponsored, nonprofit medical service prepayment 
plans should be repealed, so as to make constructive alternatives to limited 
cash indemnity insurance plans more generally available to trade unions 
and other consumer groups. 

(f) Laws which, in a number of states, prohibit employers from with- 
holding any part of wages earned by an employee (except taxes) without 
written authorization, should be amended so as to exempt from such pro- 
hibitions deductions made for health and welfare plans developed through 
collective bargaining by employers and bona fide trade unions. 

(g) The fiduciary obligations generally applicable to trustees under state 
law should be applicable to trustees of health and welfare plans. If addi- 
tional legislation is necessary to bring about the result, it should be enacted. 
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HOUSING and 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Published by: American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C: AFL-CIO Publication No. 11. 


EE 


- HOUSING 


No material need of the average American family is more neglected 
than housing. Despite our great resources and abundance of manpower 
and skill, our nation has been unable to produce enough housing to meet the 
pressing needs of millions of families. 

Most low-income families and many middle-income families are forced to 
live in overcrowded, dilapidated slums located in blighted neighborhoods. 
Housing conditions of Negro and other minority families, who have been vir- 
tually barred from the market for new housing, are especially bad. 

One-third of the nation is still ill-housed. More than 10,000,000 dwellings 
are so dilapidated that they should be torn down and some 5,000,000 more 
require major overhaul to make them fit places in which to live. Each year 


more homes are added to these categories than are torn down or adequately 
overhauled. 


The housing industry and the present governmental housing programs 
have failed to meet this challenging situation. In fact, new housing con- 
struction, even though at near record levels, barely keeps pace with the 
formation of new families and other basic continuing needs. Despite billions 
of dollars of aids extended to the housing industry by the government each 
year through mortgage insurance, direct lending, slum clearance, land cost 
write-downs and other devices, no significant progress has been made toward 
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increasing the supply of good housing. Unless the rate of housing construc- 
tion is raised to at least 2 million units a year, millions of families will con- 
tinue to be denied the opportunity to obtain decent homes. We will not 
achieve this goal unless a substantial proportion of the homes built are 
within the means of low and moderate income families. 

In recent years the need for a comprehensive program to achieve the 
goal of good housing for every family has been increasingly recognized and 
accepted. Our nation cannot evade its responsibility for eradicating slums 
and slum conditions. Every American has the right to a genuine oppor- 
tunity to obtain good housing in a good neighborhood. 

The National Housing Conference for more than 20 years has made an 
outstanding contribution to the welfare of the American people by its efforts 
to win the support of national organizations, local citizen groups and gov- 
ernmental officials for effectivé measures to assure decent housing to every 
family. By its outstanding efforts in the fight for better housing the Na- 
tional Housing Conference merits the continued support of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates. 

We believe the very foundations of our private enterprise system and our 
democratic way of life require that our people be properly housed. We 
believe this can be achieved in a manner fully consistent with our economic 
system; in fact, an adequate housing program will greatly enhance the basic 
strength of our economy; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. Construction of two million new dwelling units a year 
should be the immediate objective of national policy and should form .the 
basis of government programs. 

2. In order to achieve the goal of two million new housing units a year, 
a major portion of the new homes constructed should be constructed and 
marketed at costs within the reach of low and moderate income families with 
incomes below $5,000 a year, most of whom are now priced out of the 
private housing market. 

3. To meet the needs of our lowest income families, a large-scale low- 
rent public housing program is needed. Such housing is built and financed 
by private enterprise under a proven formula combining federal financial 
assistance with local community initiative. Public housing unquestionably 
offers the only effective means for making good housing available to low- 
income families at costs they can afford. An adequate supply of low-rent 
public housing is an absolute prerequisite for effective slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment since no other sound method is available for rehousing 
the major portion of the slum dwellers. 

The 1949 Housing Act provided for 135,000 new public housing units a 
year with presidential discretion to increase the program to 200,000. The 
long delay in carrying out the program, the steady deterioration and ex- 
pansion of the slums and the new urgencies created by redevelopment and 
other public improvement programs which have displaced large numbers 
of low-income families all require rapid completion of the 810,000 unit 
goal set in 1949. Therefore, an annual rate of at least 200,000 new units 
a year should be established and achieved without further delay. 
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4. In recent years the living standards of millions of wage earning 
families have risen, but despite these income gains, most workers’ families 
are unable to pay more than $50 to $80 a month toward housing expenses 
(including maintenance and utilities, taxes and all other costs). With rising 
incomes, the deep desire of workers’ families for private home ownership 
has been reinforced, but it can be realized only if its cost can be reduced 
to a level moderate income families can afford. Therefore, a sound housing 
program must include as a major plank the means of meeting this growing 
demand for home ownership among moderate income families involving a 
total monthly housing cost which does not exceed 20 percent of family 
income. To achieve this end, we propose a program of low interest long- 
amortization loans for cooperative, non-profit rental and sales housing for 
middle-income families, meeting adequate standards of construction, space 
and availability of community facilities and services. This program should 
include the following specific features: 

(a) Mortgages should be made available to finance individual purchase, 
rental, or cooperative ownership of housing for moderate income families 
on a 40-year term with nominal down payments and at a rate of interest 
equal to the cost of money to the government plus 14 percent to cover ad- 
ministrative costs. (At present rates, this would total approximately 3 per- 
cent.) 

(b) These liberal credit aids should be made available only for homes 
which are priced within the reach of the moderate income family and are 
well constructed and large enough for sound family living. To protect 
against abuse, the home must be finished and include all the features reason- 
ably essential to good and proper living such as sewerage, basic landscaping, 
finished kitchens and basements or utility rooms, and other essential facili- 


ties. 


(c) Cooperative housing should be especially encouraged. The credit 
aids set forth above as well as special technical assistance should be made 
available to cooperatives which offer a particularly effective means of bring- 
ing monthly costs within the reach of moderate income families. 


(d) To assure success of this moderate income housing program, funds 
must be available. Experience has demonstrated that private banks, insur- 
ance companies and other mortgage lenders are reluctant to pioneer with 
new programs but embrace them once they have been proved practical 
through actual trial. This was true of the original FHA program itself. 

Therefore, we propose that the Federal Government establish a National 
Mortgage Corporation to make funds available directly to initiate these pro- 
grams through loans not to exceed four billion dollars a year. Since these 
loans will be secured by tangible and valuable real estate, they would re- 
sult in no ultimate cost to the Government. 

5. To provide moderate priced rental housing, much needed in virtually 
every city, we propose liberal aids to builders and operators who will con- 
struct suitable housing at rentals which are within the financial means of 
the moderate income family. Such housing should be placed under strict 
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rent ceilings so that the liberal credit aids provided will actually benefit 
the tenant and not result in excessive profits. 

6. The basic principles involved in providing urban housing for low 
and middle-income families should be applied to appropriate programs for 
farm housing and we stand ready to support proposals along such lines. 

7. To enable families of moderate income to purchase homes on a 
sound basis, the Federal Government should establish a fund to insure 
against foreclosure in the event of illness, temporary unemployment, or 
other emergencies. The cost of such insurance should be added to the mort- 
gage payment but should be set at a very reasonable figure so as not to 
make it prohibitive. 

8. To protect the prevailing labor standards of building trades work- 
ers, payment of the prevailing wage should be required to all employees 
engaged in construction of housing under any program involving Federal 
financial assistance. 

9. To halt the menacing spread of urban blight, we call for expan- 
sion of the urban redevelopment program with emphasis placed primarily 
upon slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. Reliance should be placed 
upon less effective measures, such as “rehabilitation” and “conservation” 
only where clearly feasible and economical. All such programs in which the 
government is involved must be carried on with full consideration for the 
consumer; neither redevelopment nor rehabilitation must be allowed to re- 
sult in price increases which put the housing beyond the reach of the 
families who need good housing the most. 

10. Because of reduced incomes and special needs, many of our older 
citizens are confronted with especially acute housing problems. Unfortu- 
nately, the needs of elderly couples and single individuals have been vir- 
tually ignored in existing housing programs. We recommend a special 
Federal program of housing for the elderly which would include: 

(a) Authorization for annual construction of 50,000 units of public hous- 
ing especially suited for the elderly. 

(b) Federal assistance for construction of old age rest homes for 
elderly persons or couples needing or desiring institutional care. 

11. One of the most pressing phases of the housing problem concerns 
minority families whose housing opportunities are restricted by the with- 
holding of available land and by other forms of discrimination. We believe 
all housing built with the aid of Federal funds or credit or any other form 
of financial assistance should be made available to minority families on an 
equal basis with all other families. The Federal Government has a positive 
responsibility to see to it that an opportunity to obtain adequate housing is 
available to all families without regard to race, color, creed or national 
origin. 

12. To provide proper leadership and to assure adequate emphasis on 
housing and other urban problems in the conduct of our national affairs, we 
support the proposal that a Secretary of Housing and Urban Affairs be 
added to the President’s Cabinet with jurisdiction over all Federal programs 
affecting housing and urban affairs. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the proposition that what is good for the 
community is good for labor. 

It is in this spirit that members of the AFL-CIO function first and fore- 
most as citizens of their communities. 

Further to encourage the active participation and total integration of 
union members and their families in community affairs, the AFL-CIO, by 
constitutional provision, has established a permanent national committee o 
community services. 

The objectives of the AFL-CIO in the area of community organization 
for health, welfare and recreation shall be as follows: 


1. Encourage equitable labor representation on agency boards and com- 
mittees. 

2. Stimulate labor participation in formulating agency policies and 
programs. 

3. Develop techniques and methods to interpret for union members 
agency programs and practices. 

4. Assist union members, their families and other citizens in time of 
need. 

5. Plan for union participation in civil defense and disaster relief pro- 
grams and operations. 

6. Help in the development of health and welfare services, such as 
blood banks and multiple screening. 

7. Coordinate fund-raising drives, through voluntary federation wher- 
ever possible, for voluntary health and welfare services. 

8. Cooperate with other agencies in dealing with and in solving social 
and health problems. 

9. Participate in all genuine efforts designed to improve social work 
standards and practices; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges: 


1, All national and international affiliates to establish community serv- 
ices departments with full-time staff wherever possible. 

2. All state and city central bodies to establish community services 
committees with full-time staff wherever possible. 

3. All local unions to establish community services committees. 


4. All affiliates to extend full cooperation to the National Committee 
in the development of its policies and programs. 
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Governing State 
Central Bodies 


Issued by 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


of 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR and 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


February 14, 1956 
and Amended June 7, 1956 


These Rules supersede the rules adopted 
December 5, 1955 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

GEORGE MEANY, Wo. F. SCHNITZLER, 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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_, RULES GOVERNING STATE CENTRAL 
BODIES 


Issued by the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO, February 14, 1956, and 
Amended June 7, 1956 


1. Status of Rules. These rules are issued 
by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
_trial Organizations pursuant to the provisions 
of Article XIV of the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, and supersede the rules adopted on 
_ December 5, 1955. These rules and the Con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO shall govern the 
m= conduct, activities, affairs, finances and prop- 

| erty of all state central bodies of the AFL- 
“CIO and provide the procedures for the dis- 
cipline, including suspension and expulsion, 
of such bodies or their officers by the AFL- 
“CIO. These rules may be amended at any 
time by the Executive Council of the AFL- 
mm CIO, subject only to the provisions of the 
a AFL-CIO Constitution. 


2. Definitions. When used in these rules 
.the term “local union” shall include local 
lodges, local brotherhoods or other local units 
i of affiliated national or international unions 
or organizing committees which, in such 
| unions, perform the functions of local unions. 
i When used in these rules the term “Presi- 
*dent’”, unless otherwise specified, shall mean 
the President of the AFL-CIO, and the term 
“Secretary-Treasurer’, unless otherwise spec- 
~ified, shall mean the Secretary-Treasurer of 
| the AFL-CIO. 


; 3. Composition of State Central Bodies. 

* (a) State Central Bodies shall be composed 
exclusively of locals of national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees 
“affiliated with the Federation, directly affili- 
ated local unions, local central bodies within 
| the geographical limits of state and regional 
\‘bodies, and such other subordinate bodies as 
the Executive Council may determine are 
; eligible for affiliation. 
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Any question that may arise with respect 
to the proper state central body or bodies to 
which local unions or other subordinate bodies 
are to affiliate or the extent of such affiliation 
shall be determined by the President of the 
AFL-CIO. 

(b) It shall be the duty of all national and 
international unions and organizing commit- 
tees affiliated with the AFL-CIO to instruct 
their local unions to join state central bodies” 
in their vicinity where such exist. Similar 
instructions will be given by the AFL-CIO to 
all local unions affiliated directly with it. f 


4. Purposes of State Central Bodies. The 
functions and responsibilities of state central, 
bodies shall be, within their respective areas: 

(a) To assist in furthering the appropriate 
objects and policies of the AFL-CIO, or of, 
organizations affiliated with the AFL-CIO" 
(provided such objects or policies are not 
inconsistent with the objects or policies of 
the AFL-CIO) ; 

(b) To serve as a means of exchanging 
information among affiliated bodies on mat- 
ters of common interest; 

(c) To provide aid, cooperation and assist- 
ance to affiliated local unions and other affili- 
ated bodies in their common and individual 
endeavors; 

(d) To propose support and promote legis- 
lation favorable to and to oppose legislation 
detrimental to the interest of workers and 
organized labor. 

(e) In the case of state and territorial” 
central bodies, to encourage and assist in the 
formation of local central bodies within the, 
state or territory; 

(f) To engage in such other activities as 
are consistent with the objects and principles, 
set forth in the Constitution of the AFL-CIO 
and the policies of the AFL-CIO. 


5. Existing State Central Bodies. (a) * 
Continuation. State and territorial federa- 
tions of labor, city central labor unions and 
all other central bodies affilated with the AFL 
on the effective date of the combination be- 
tween the AFL and CIO, and state and local 
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‘industrial union councils affiliated with the 
CIO at the time of such combination shall 
continue to exist as state, territorial and local 
-central bodies of the AFL-CIO, each repre- 
senting the respective organizations affiliated 
to such central body on the date of the com- 
+-bination of the AFL and the CIO. Charters 
_| or certificates of affiliation heretofore issued 
by the AFL or by the CIO to such bodies shall 
4-be deemed to be charters or certificates of 
affiliation with the AFL-CIO, subject to these 
rules. 
j- (b) Merger. Merger of state, territorial 
and local central bodies affiliated with the 
AFL and the CIO prior to their combination 
\.shall be effected within two years after the 
date of the combination of the AFL and the 
CIO through the process of negotiations and 
!,agreement under the guidance of the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Council of the AFL- 
| CIO. All such mergers shall be under the 
direction and be subject to the approval of 
| the President, or his designee, and shall not 
| become effective until such approval is given. 
(c) Affiliation Pending Merger. Until the 
merger of existing central bodies, in accord- 
' ance with Rule 5(b), is completed within a 
| particular state, territory or local jurisdic- 
tion, no local union or other organization 
affiliated with the AFL, or affiliated with a 
| national or international union affiliated with 
the AFL, at the time of the combination of 
| the AFL and CIO (hereinafter in this rule 
«called an AFL local union) shall become affili- 
| ated to a central body formerly affiliated 
| with the CIO in such jurisdiction; and no 
local union or other organization affiliated 
with the CIO, or affiliated with a national or 
| international union or organizing committee 
affiliated with the CIO (hereinafter in this 
rule called a CIO local union), at the time of 
the combination between the AFL and the 
.CIO shall become affiliated to a central body 
formerly affilated with the AFL in such juris- 
diction. 


As an exception to this rule, an AFL local 
union may become affiliated with a local cen- 
| tral body formerly affiliated with the CIO if 
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ence in the territorial jurisdiction of such 
CIO local central body and a CIO local union 


may become affiliated with a local central» 


body formerly affiliated with the AFL if there 
is no CIO local central body in existence in the 


territorial jurisdiction of such AFL local: 


central body. This exception shall not affect 
the continued affiliation of such locals with 
state central bodies. 


6. New and Merged State Central Bodies. 


(a) Charters. Charters shall be issued to -, 


new state central bodies, and to state central 
bodies formed as a result of the merger be- 


tween existing state central bodies heretofore ; 


affiliated with the AFL or with the CIO, by 
the President on behalf of the Executive 
Council. Such charters may be refused, re- 
voked or suspended pursuant to the Consti- 
tution of the AFL-CIO and these rules. The 
rights conferred by a charter upon any state 
central body in respect to the name and ter- 
ritory of such body are revocable and the 
President may, for good cause shown, after 
notice and hearing, change such name and 
territory. Any charter that has been revoked, 
suspended or amended shall be surrendered 
to the President. 


(b) Titles. New and merged state central 
bodies shall be known as either state federa- 
tions of labor of the AFL-CIO or as state 
industrial union councils of the AFL-CIO or 
under a combination of the two such titles, 
with the prefix of the name of the particular 
state. In the event that merging state cen- 
tral bodies cannot mutually agree upon a title 
for the merged central body in conformity 
with this rule, such title shall be determined 


by the Executive Council. Variations from ~ 


the provisions of this rule may be permitted 
by the President of the AFL-CIO, subject to 


final approval by the Executive Council of @ 


the AFL-CIO. 


central body shall pay to the AFL-CIO an 
annual fee of $20.00. 


there is no AFL local central body in exist-», 


7. Annual Fees to AFL-CIO. Each state * 
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8. Membership. (a) Subject to the provi- 
sions of Rule 5(c), state central bodies shall 
admit into membership, upon the payment 
“of such membership fee as may be required 
. by the constitution or bylaws of such body, 

all local unions directly affiliated to the AFL- 
“CIO or affiliated with national or international 
. unions and organizing committees affiliated 

with the AFL-CIO, all local central bodies of 
*the AFL-CIO within the geographical limits 
of state or territorial bodies and such other 
subordinate bodies as the Executive Council 
»may determine are eligible for membership. 


(b) No state central body shall admit or 
retain in membership any organization not 
* affiliated with the AFL-CIO or with an affili- 
ate of the AFL-CIO, or any organization that 
has been suspended or expelled by a parent 
*body affiliated with the AFL-CIO or by the 
AFL-CIO. 
(c) Any state central body shall have the 
“power to suspend or expel any organization 
m affiliated with it upon conviction, after 
charges, notice and hearing, of having en- 
* gaged in conduct or a course of activity hos- 
. tile or contrary to the best interests of the 
central body or contrary to its constitution 
“or bylaws. 


9. Constitutions and Bylaws. Each state 
. central body shall adopt a constitution and/or 
bylaws consistent with the Constitution of 
{ the AFL-CIO and with these rules. Such 
~ constitutions and bylaws, and any amend- 
ments thereto, shall be subject to approval 
by the President, and two copies thereof shall 
~be submitted to the President upon their 
adoption. Pending the completion of the 
merger of state central bodies provided for 
~ in Rule 5(b), the constitutions and bylaws of 
existing state central bodies adopted prior to 
December 5, 1955, shall be deemed to be ap- 
* proved by the President, except as they are in 
conflict with the Constitution of the AFL- 
CIO or these rules. In cases of such conflict 
* the provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitution 
and these rules shall be deemed to be con- 
trolling. The President may, at any time, re- 
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quire any state central body to formally ~ 
amend its constitution or bylaws in order to , 
bring them into conformity with the provi- 
sions of these rules and of the Constitution ~ ,, 
of the AFL-CIO. 


10. Conventions. Each state or territorial -. | 
central body shall hold conventions regularly, 
and at least once every two years. Each state 7 
central body shall report to the President the . * 
times and places of its conventions. 


11. Representation and Voting. The con- _ 
stitution or bylaws of state central bodies 
shall provide, among other things, for the 
holding of conventions, the selection of dele- 
gates to such conventions, and the basis of ~ 
representation therein. They shall provide 
for representation and voting procedures on 
a basis which will be equitable and which will ~ 
assure the representative character of the 
state central body, and shall provide for a 
roll-call vote upon demand of a reasonable ~ 
fixed percentage or number of the delegates 
present. Organizations other than local 
unions affiliated with the state central body 
shall be allotted a fixed number of delegates 
and votes not to exceed three delegates and 
three votes for each such organization. 


12. Delegates. No person shall be eligible 
to serve as a delegate to a state central body « 
unless he is a member of a local union affili- 
ated with such state central body. 


No state central body shall reject creden- ~ 
tials presented by a duly elected or appointed 
delegate except for the causes set forth in 
Article V, Section 10, of the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO upon written charges signed by 
at least three delegates, and after notice and 
hearing. Any delegate to a state central 
body may, upon conviction, after charge. 
notice and hearing, be expelled or suspended 
from such body for the causes set forth in 
Article V, Section 10 of the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO or for having engaged in con- 
duct or a course of activity hostile or contrary ~ 
to the best interests of the state central body 
or contrary to its constitution or bylaws. 
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- 18. Officers and Agents. The constitution 
or bylaws of each state central body shall 
provide for the election of officers, the filling 

- of vacancies of office, the duties of officers and 

_ their terms of office, and shall set forth the 
requirements for eligibility for office. 


No individual shall be eligible to serve as 

. an officer, member of the executive board or 
committee or other governing body of, or any 

~ other committee of, or as a delegate from, or 
as a representative, agent, or employee of any 
state central body who is a member of the 
~Communist Party, any fascist organization, 
or other totalitarian movement, or who con- 
sistently pursues policies and activities di- 
«rected toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram or the purposes of the Communist 
Party, any fascist organization or other total- 
-itarian movement. 


“ 


14. Removal of Officers. Any state central 
.body, acting through its convention, or 
through the executive body exercising gov- 
erning powers between conventions, may sus- 
pend or remove any officer or member of its 
executive board, executive committee, or 
other governing body, on written charges, 
| notice and hearing for violation of the con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO or these rules, or 
the constitution or bylaws of the state cen- 
_tral body, or for conduct unbecoming an of- 
ficer of the state central body, misappropria- 
tion of funds, malfeasance in office or neglect 
.of duty. Appropriate provisions for such re- 
moval of officers shall be contained in the 
constitution or bylaws of the state central 
-body. 


15. Records and Reports. State central 
bodies shall keep such records and file such 
“reports in such manner and at such times as 
may be required by the President by regula- 
tion or otherwise, and shall produce their 
“books and records on demand of the Presi- 
dent. 


~ 16. Revenue of State Central Bodies. The 
constitution or bylaws of each state central 
body shall prescribe the per capita tax and 
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fees payable to such state central body and 
the penalties, including suspension or expul- 
sion, for failure to pay such tax or fees. The 
fees of local unions shall be on a per capita 
basis and shall be based on the actual num- 
ber of the dues-paying members of such local 
unions. The fees of affiliated local central 
bodies and subordinate bodies other than local 
unions shall be fixed on a uniform basis, 
which shall not exceed $25.00 per year. 


17. Expenditures. The funds of a state 
central body shall be expended only pursuant 
to authorization by the procedures set forth 
in its constitution or bylaws. The funds shall 
be used only for legitimate expenditures in 


furtherance of the objectives of such body § 


or of the AFL-CIO. 


dits. State central bodies shall follow such 
financial practices and keep such records as 


will ensure that its funds and properties will - 


be safeguarded and will be expended only for 
authorized purposes. The Secretary-Treas- 


urer may require any state central body to - 


amend its financial practices and procedures 
so as to come into conformity with the pro- 
visions of this rule. The Secretary-Treasurer 
may at any time require any state central 
body to submit financial reports, and may 
cause a full audit to be made of the books, 
records, funds, property or accounts of any 
state central body and may require the state 
central body to bear the expenses thereof. 


19. Bonds. All officers and agents of any 
state central body having a financial respon- 
sibility shall be covered by a fidelity bond. 
The Secretary-Treasurer may determine the 
amount in which such officers and agents 
shall be bonded and may require that addi- 
tional bonds be secured at the expense of the 
state central body in a sum sufficient to pro- 
tect the funds of the state central body. Upon 
the discovery of any irregularity or deficiency 
in the accounts or transactions of the state 
central body or any officer or agent thereof, 
the person making such discovery shall im- 
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“ mediately report such irregularity or defi- 
ciency to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


- 20. Organizing. State central bodies should 
lend all possible assistance to the organizing 
activities of local unions and their parent na- 

- tional or international unions or organizing 
committees affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 


_ 21. Strikes. No state central body shall 
have the authority or power to order any 
local union or other organization to strike or 
to take a strike vote. This prohibition, how- 

” ever, shall not prevent such central body from 
giving proper assistance to such local union 
or other organization with the approval of 

“ its parent body, so long as such assistance is 
not inconsistent with the objects, principles 
and policies of the AFL-CIO. 


a 22. Collective Bargaining. No state central 
body shall take part in any collective bargain- 
~ing activities or in any labor dispute involv- 
ing any affiliated local union except upon the 
request or consent of the national or inter- 
~national union or organizing committee with 


which such local union is affiliated or, in the 
case of local unions directly affiliated to the 

~ AFL-CIO, except upon the request or consent 
of the President. 


23. Boycotts and Unfair Lists. No state 
“central body shall have power or authority to 
originate a boycott. Nor shall such body 
endorse any boycott or order the placing on 
an unfair list the name of any person, firm 
or corporation that has an agreement with 
-any national or international union or or- 
ganizing committee affiliated with the AFL- 

= CIO, or any of its subordinate bodies, or any 
a .subordinate body of the AFL-CIO, until the 
union having such agreement is informed of 
the request made upon the state body and 
has had reasonable time to intercede and the 
union desiring action by the state body has, 
before declaring the boycott, submitted the 
-matter in dispute to the state body for in- 
vestigation and the state body has exhausted 
all efforts to secure agreement between the 
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unions involved. After the foregoing proce- * 
dure has been exhausted and the unions in- 
volved have, nevertheless, failed to reach an 
understanding with the state body, the mat- 
ter shall be referred to the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO, which shall be empowered 
to grant or refuse the request for a boycott * 
or other action. 


24. Advertising. Experience has demon- . 
strated that unscrupulous solicitors of ad- 
vertising have, on occasion, exploited the 
name and standing of some organizations . 
now affiliated with the AFL-CIO, to further 
their own selfish ends and to the detriment 
of the best interests of such affiliates and 
organized labor generally. For this reason, 
state central bodies should be careful in * 
authorizing or permitting the solicitation of _ 
advertising and no state central body shall 
authorize or permit the solicitation of any 
advertising in its name or for publication in . 
any periodical, program or other publication 
issued or endorsed by it which will be in vio- 
lation of such ethical standards or require- _ 
ments as may be determined by the President 
by regulation or otherwise. 


25. Lists. No officer, delegate or employee * 
of a state central body shall release any list } 
of affiliates or members of affiliates in the | 
possession of the state central body to any » 
person or organization unless such release 
has been duly authorized by the central body 
and the appropriate officers of the affiliate or * | 
affiliates involved. | 


26. Discipline of State Central Bodies and 
Their Officers by the AFL-CIO. 

(a) The President is authorized to take 
disciplinary action against state central 
bodies, including the authority to suspend or 
expel any officer thereof, and to suspend such 
organizations or revoke their charters. Such 
disciplinary action may be taken against any 
such organization or officer, when such or- 
ganization or officer violates or fails to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of the Con- } 
stitution of the AFL-CIO or of these rules, } 
or engages in any activity or course of con- « 
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duct which is contrary or detrimental to the 
welfare or the best interests of the AFL-CIO, 
or when any such organization fails to con- 
form its policies to the policies of the AFL- 
CIO. 

(b) In any case where disciplinary action 
is taken under this rule the organization or 
any officer charged shall first be given reason- 
_ able notice of the nature of the charges and 
shall be afforded a full hearing either by the 
President or by a person or persons delegated 
by the President to act for him as a Hearing 
Officer or Officers. In the latter event, such 
Hearing Officer or Officers shall, as soon as 
practicable after the close of the hearing, 
make a report, either oral or in writing, to 
the President who shall make the ultimate 
decision. The decision of the President shall 
be in full force and effect unless or until re- 
versed or changed upon appeal as provided 
in paragraph (g) of this rule. 

(c) In cases of emergency, where the in- 
terests of the AFL-CIO reasonably require 
such action, the President is empowered to 
suspend any officer and establish a trustee- 
ship over the property of state central bodies 
prior to the hearing provided for in para- 
graph (b) of this rule. In such case, the 
hearing shall be conducted as soon as prac- 
ticable after such emergency action, but in 
no event later than 45 days following such 
action, unless a postponement of such hear- 
ing is granted by the President upon proper 
request. 

(d) In any case where a state central body 
has been suspended under the provisions of 
this rule, the President shall have the power 
to assume charge of the affairs and business 
of such suspended body, suspend any or all 
of the officers thereof, appoint temporary 
officers under the supervision of a trustee, 
and to appoint a trustee for the purpose of 
taking charge of and conducting the business 
of such state central body during the period 
of suspension. Such trustee shall have the 
right, in the name of the AFL-CIO, upon 
demand, to all of the funds, properties, books 
and assets of the suspended body for the pe- 
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and properties to be held in trust for the 


benefit of the suspended body and to be ex- . 


pended only to the extent necessary for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the suspended 


body. A trustee appointed under this rule , 


may be removed with or without cause by 
the President at any time and a successor 
trustee appointed. 


(e) Wherever the charter or certificate of 


affiliation of a state central body shall have 


been revoked or suspended, all funds, prop- . 


erties, books and assets of such state cen- 
tral body shall become the property of the 


AFL-CIO and shall, upon demand, be turned , 


over to a duly authorized representative of 
the President, and the AFL-CIO shall have 


the right to immediate possession of all such .. 


funds, properties, books and assets in trust 
until such time as the organization whose 


charter or certificate of affiliation has been , 


suspended or revoked may be reorganized 
and be able to confine its activities and ac- 
tions to conform with the Constitution and 
the laws of the AFL-CIO. 


(f) Whenever a demand has been made } 
under this rule or the Constitution of the ” 


AFL-CIO for funds, properties, books and 
assets of any state central body, and such 
demand’is refused, then all expenses of what- 
ever nature incurred by the AFL-CIO in re- 
covering such funds, properties, books and 


assets shall be a lawful charge upon the prop- ~ 


erty and funds involved and, on recovery 
thereof, the AFL-CIO shall reimburse itself 
from the funds and property recovered. 


(g) Any disciplinary action taken by the 


President under this rule may be appealed by . 


the individual or organization involved to the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. Any such 
appeal shall be filed in writing with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer within 30 days after notice 
of the disciplinary action being appealed. Ap- 


pellants shall have the right to appear before « 


the Executive Council in support of their 
appeal. The decision of the Executive Coun- 
cil on any appeal taken pursuant to this para- 
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graph may be further appealed to the next 
succeeding convention of the AFL-CIO. Such 
further appeal shall be filed in writing with 
the Secretary-Treasurer at least 30 days 
prior to the opening of the convention. An 
appellant shall have the right to appear be- 
fore any appeals committee of the conven- 
tion and, except in the case of an individual 
appellant, shall have the right to appear be- 
fore the convention itself. An individual ap- 
pellant shall have the right to appear per- 
sonally before the convention itself only with 
the consent of the convention. 

27. Exhaustion of Remedies. No organ- 
ization or individual subject to these rules 
shall resort to any court until all relief within 
the AFL-CIO as provided for within these 
rules and the Constitution of the AFL-CIO 
is exhausted. 

28. Appeals. Any final decision of a state 
central body in a matter requiring a hearing 
within the central body under these rules 
may be appealed to the President within 30 
days after the decision appealed from. The 
decision of the President may thereafter be 
appealed to the Executive Council. Any such 
appeal shall be filed in writing with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer within 30 days after notice 
of the action being appealed. Appellants shall 
have the right to appear before the Executive 
Council in support of their appeal. The deci- 
sion of the Executive Council may be further 
appealed to the next succeeding convention 
of the AFL-CIO. Such further appeal shall 
be filed in writing with the Secretary-Treas- 
urer at least 30 days prior to the opening of 
the convention. The appellant shall have the 
right to appear before any appeals commit- 
, tee of the convention and, except in the case 
* of an individual appellant, shall have the right 
to appear before the convention itself. An 
_ individual appellant shall have the right to 
” appear personally before the convention itself 
only with the consent of the convention. Dur- 
_ ing any such appeal the original decision of 
“the state central body, or of the President, 
or of the Executive Council, as the case may 
_ be, shall remain in effect unless reversed, 
* modified or temporarily stayed. 
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29. Dissolution. A state central body may 
dissolve only with the approval of the Presi- ° 
dent. Upon dissolution, all funds, properties, . 
books and assets of such body shall revert to 


the AFL-CIO and shall, upon demand, be *.| 


turned over to a duly authorized representa- .. 
tive of the President. The AFL-CIO will hold /} 
all such funds, properties, books and assets ~ 
in trust until such time that the state central _ | 
body involved can be reorganized or recon- 
stituted in conformity with the Constitution 
and laws of the AFL-CIO. 
30. Pending Proceedings. Pending pro- | 
ceedings, including trusteeships, administra- *| 
torships, appeals, or other proceedings of any | 
character whatsoever within the AFL or the 
CIO, with respect to state central bodies *,) 
formerly affiliated with the AFL or with the _ || 
CIO, shall not be interrupted, discontinued or |} 
affected in any manner by the combination ~} 
of the AFL and the CIO, but shall continue . 
under the rules and constitutional provisions 
in effect prior to the date of the combination * 
of the AFL and the CIO insofar as such rules _ 
and constitutional provisions are not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of the AFL- - 
CIO, and except that the President of the, § 
AFL-CIO shal! perform all of the functions ¥ 
vested in the former President of the AFL, « 
or the former President or former Executive 7 
Vice President of the CIO, under such prior § 
rules. and constitutional provisions, and the 3m 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO shall per- . 3 
form all of the functions vested inthe former 
Executive Council of the AFL or the former 4% 


Executive Board of the CIO under such prior . @ 


rules and constitutional provisions. 
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Governing Local 
Central Bodies 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
of 
THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR and 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
February 14, 1956 
and Amended June 7, 1956 


These Rules supersede the rules adopted 
December 5, 1955 


AFL-CIO Publication No. 13 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


GEORGE MEANY, Wo. F. SCHNITZLER, 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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BODIES 
Issued by the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO, February 14, 1956, and 
Amended June 7, 1956 


1. Status of Rules. These rules are issued 
my) by the Executive Council of the American 
mn Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 


j Of Article XIV of the Constitution of the 
aan, AFL-CIO, and supersede the rules adopted on 
ma December 5, 1955. These rules and the Con- 
} stitution of the AFL-CIO shall govern the 
“conduct, activities, affairs, finances and prop- 
erty of all local central bodies of the AFL-CIO 
and provide the procedures for the discipline, 
“including suspension and expulsion, of such 
bodies or their officers by the AFL-CIO. 
| These rules may be amended at any time by 
i’ the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, sub- 
ject only to the provisions of the AFL-CIO 
Constitution. 

2. Definitions. When used in these Rules, 
the term “local union” shall include local 
lodges, local brotherhoods or other local units 

“of affiliated national or international unions 
or organizing committees which, in such un- 
ions, perform the functions of local unions. 

When used in these Rules, the term “Presi- 
dent,” unless otherwise specified, shall mean 

, the President of the AFL-CIO, and the term 
“Secretary-Treasurer,” unless otherwise spec- 
ified, shall mean the Secretary-Treasurer of 

. the AFL-CIO. 

3. Composition of Local Central Bodies. 
(a) Local Central Bodies shall be composed 

. exclusively of locals of national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees 
affiliated with the Federation, directly affili- 

. ated local unions and such other subordinate 
bodies as the Executive Council may deter- 
mine are eligible for affiliation. Any question 

+ that may arise with respect to the proper 
local central body or bodies to which local 
unions or other subordinate bodies are to 

» affiliate or the extent of such affiliation shall 
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be determined by the President of the AFL- 
CIO. 


(b) It shall be the duty of all national and, 
international unions and organizing commit- 
tees affiliated with the AFL-CIO to instruct 
their local unions to join local central bodies 
in their vicinity where such exist. Similar 
instructions will be given by the AFL-CIO to 
all local unions affiliated directly with it. 


4. Purposes of Local Central Bodies. The 
functions and responsibilities of local central 
bodies shall be, within their respective areas: 


(a) To assist in furthering the appropriate 
objects and policies of the AFL-CIO, or of 
organizations affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
(provided such objects or policies are not in- 
consistent with the objects or policies of the, 
AFL-CIO) ; 


(b) To serve as a means of exchanging 
information among affiliated bodies on mat-" 
ters of common interest; 


(c) To provide aid, cooperation and assist- 
ance to affiliated local unions and other affili- 
ated bodies in their common and individual 
endeavors; 


(d) To propose, support and promote legis- 
lation favorable to and to oppose legislation 
detrimental to the interest of workers and 
organized labor. 


(e) In the case of state and territorial cen-* 
tral bodies, to encourage and assist in the 
formation of local central bodies within the 
state or territory. q 


(f) To engage in such other activities as 
are consistent with the objects and principles« 
set forth in the Constitution of the AFL-CIO 
and the policies of the AFL-CIO. 


5. Existing Central Bodies. (a) Continu- 
ation. State and territorial federations of 
labor, city central labor unions and all other, 
central bodies affiliated with the AFL on the 
effective date of the combination between the 
AFL and CIO, and state and local industrial , 
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union councils affiliated with the CIO at the 
me time of such combination shall continue to 
me exist as state, territorial and local central 
mebodies of the AFL-CIO, each representing 
mm the respective organizations affiliated to such 
ma central body on the date of the combination 
of the AFL and the CIO. Charters or certif- 
icates of affiliation heretofore issued by the 
ma AFL or by the CIO to such bodies shall be 
deemed to be charters or certificates of affili- 
ation with the AFL-CIO, subject to these 
rules. 


(b) Merger. Merger of state, territorial 
mand local central bodies affiliated with the 
AFL and the CIO prior to their combination 


mm Shall be effected within two years after the 

me date of the combination of the AFL and the 
CIO through the process of negotiations and 
agreement under the guidance of the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO. All such mergers shall be under the di- 
rection and be subject to the approval of the 
President, or his designee, and shall not be- 
come effective until such approval is given. 


(c) Affiliation Pending Merger. Until the 
merger of existing central bodies, in accord- 
ance with Rule 5(b) is completed within a 
particular state, territory or local jurisdic- 
tion, no local union or other organization affil- 
iated with the AFL, or affiliated with a na- 
tional or international union affiliated with 
the AFL, at the time of the combination of 

‘the AFL and CIO (hereinafter in this rule 
alied an AFL local union) shall become 
affiliated to a central body formerly affiliated 

= with the CIO in such jurisdiction; and no 
ocal union or other organization affiliated 
with the CIO, or affiliated with a national or 
international union or organizing committee 
affiliated with the CIO (hereinafter in this 
rule called a CIO local union), at the time of 
the combination between the AFL and the 

CIO shall become affiliated to a central body 
formerly affiliated with the AFL in such 
jurisdiction. 
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As an exception to this rule, an AFL local: 
union may become affiliated with a local cen- 
tral body formerly affiliated with the CIO if 
there is no AFL local central body in exist-+ 
ence in the territorial jurisdiction of such 
CIO local central body and a CIO local union 
may become affiliated with a local central* 
body formerly affiliated with the AFL if 
there is no CIO local central body in existence 
in the territorial jurisdiction of such AFL* 
local central body. This exception shall not 
affect the continued affiliation of such locals 
with state central bodies. ‘ 


6. New and Merged Local Central Bodies. 
(a) Charters. Charters shall be issued to* 
new local central bodies, and to local central 
bodies formed as a result of the merger be- 
tween existing local central bodies heretofore 
affiliated with the AFL or with the CIO, by 
the President on behalf of the Executive 
Council. Such charters may be refused, 
revoked or suspended pursuant to the Con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO and these rules. 
The rights conferred by a charter upon any“ 
local central body in respect to the name and 
territory of such body are revocable and the 
President may, for good cause shown, after 
notice and hearing, change such name and 
territory. Any charter that has been re- 
voked, suspended or amended shall be sur- 
rendered to the President. 


(b) Titles. New and merged local central 
bodies shall be known as either federations of 
labor of the AFL-CIO or as industrial union, 
councils of the AFL-CIO or under a combina- 
tion of the two such titles, with the prefix of 
the local geographical area. Where necessary: 
or appropriate, the name of the state or other 
appropriate words may be added. In the 
event that merging local central bodies can- 
not mutually agree upon a title for the 
merged local central body in conformity with 
this rule, such title shall be determined by’ 
the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. Vari- 4 
ations from the provisions of this rule may 
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be permitted by the President of the AFL- 
CIO, subject to final approval by the Execu- 


' tive Council of the AFL-CIO. 


7. Annual Fees to AFL-CIO. Each local 
central body shall pay to the AFL-CIO an 


oe if annual fee of $20.00. 


8. Membership. (a) Subject to the provi- 
sions of Rule 5(c), local central bodies shall 
me radmit into membership, upon the payment of 
mnsuch membership fee as may be required by 
wi the constitution or bylaws of such body, all 
Meg iocal unions directly affiliated to the AFL- 


CIO or affiliated with national or interna- 


map tional unions and organizing committees affil- 


dated with the AFL-CIO, and such other 
subordinate bodies as the Executive Council 
may determine are eligible for affiliation. 


(b) No local central body shall admit or 
retain in membership any organization not 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO or with an affil- 
iate of the AFL-CIO, or any organization 
that has been suspended or expelled by a 
parent body affiliated with the AFL-CIO or 
by the AFL-CIO. 


(c) Any local central body shall have the 
‘power to suspend or expel any organization 
affiliated with it upon conviction, after 
charges, notice and hearing, of having en- 
‘aged in conduct or a course of activity 
hostile or contrary to the best interests of 
the central body or contrary to its constitu- 
tion or bylaws. 


9. Constitutions and Bylaws. Each local 
‘central body shall adopt a constitution and/or 
bylaws consistent with the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO and with these rules. Such con- 
‘stitutions and bylaws, and any amendments 
thereto, shall be subject to approval by the 


i President and two copies thereof shall be 


- 


‘submitted to the President upon their adop- 
tion: Pending the completion of the merger 
of local central bodies provided for in Rule 
5(b), the constitutions and bylaws of exist- 
ing local central bodies adopted prior to De- 
cember 5, 1955, shall be deemed to be ap- 
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proved by the President except as they are 
in conflict with the Constitution of the AFL- 
CIO or these rules. In cases of such conflict 
the provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitution 
and these rules shall be deemed to be con- 
trolling. The President may, at any time, 
require any local central body to formally: 
amend its constitution or bylaws in order to 
bring them into conformity with the provi- 
sions of these rules and of the Constitution « 
of the AFL-CIO. 


10. Delegate Meetings. Local central bodies. 
shall hold delegate meetings at least once a 
month. The President or his designee may, 
for good cause shown, permit exceptions to. 
this rule. Each local central body shall re- 
port to the President the times and ees, 
of its regular meetings. 


11. Representation and Voting. The con- 
stitution or bylaws of local central bodies - 
shall provide, among other things, for the 
holding of meetings, the selection of dele- 
gates to such meetings, and the basis of rep-- 
resentation therein. They shall provide for 
representation and voting procedures on a 
basis which will be equitable and which will- 
assure the representative character of the 
local central body, and shall provide for a 
roll-call vote upon demand of a re°~..nable- 
fixed percentage or number of the delegates 
present. Organizations other than local 
unions affiliated with the local central body* 
shall be allotted a fixed number of delegates 
and votes, not to exceed one delegate and | 
one vote for each such organization. 


12. Delegates. No person shall be eligible 
to serve as a delegate to a local central body” 
unless he is a member of a local union affil- 
iated with such local central body. 


No local central body shall reject creden- 
tials presented by a duly elected or appointed 
delegate except for the causes set forth in* 
Article V, Section 10, of the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO upon written charges signed by 
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me at least three delegates, and after notice and 
i hearing. Any delegate to a local central 
body may, upon conviction, after charge, 

» notice and hearing, be expelled or suspended 

# from such body for the causes set forth in 
Article V, Section 10 of the Constitution of 

fy the AFL-CIO or for having engaged in con- 
duct or a course of activity hostile or con- 
trary to the best interests of the local central 

® body or contrary to its constitution or bylaws. 


18. Officers and Agents. The constitution 

for bylaws of each local central body shall 

provide for the election of officers, the filling 

of vacancies of office, the duties of officers and 

+ their terms of office, and shall set forth the 
requirements for eligibility for office. 


No individual shall be eligible to serve as 
an officer, member of the executive board or 
committee or other governing body of, or any 

‘other committee of, or as a delegate from, 
or as a representative, agent or employee of 
any local central body who is a member of the 

“Communist Party, any fascist organization, 
or other totalitarian movement, or who con- 
sistently pursues policies and activities di- 

“rected toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram or the purposes of the Communist 
Party, any fascist organization or other 

~totalitarian movement. 


14. Removal of Officers. Any local central 
body, acting through its delegate body, may 
suspend or remove any officer or member of 
mm its executive board, executive committee or 

i other governing body, on written charges, 

notice and hearing for violation of the con- 

.stitution of the AFL-CIO or these rules, or 

the constitution or bylaws of the local central 
body, or for conduct unbecoming an officer 

-of the local central body, misappropriation of 

funds, malfeasance in office or neglect of 
duty. Appropriate provisions for such re- 

‘moval of officers shall be contained in the 

constitution or bylaws of the local central 
body. 
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15. Records and Reports. Local central 
bodies shall keep such records and file such 
reports in such manner and at such times as 
may be required by the President by regula- . 
tion or otherwise, and shall produce their 

books and records on demand of the Presi- 

dent. ‘ 


16. Revenue of Local Central Bodies. The 
constitution or bylaws of each local central 
body shall prescribe the per capita tax and — 
fees payable to such local central body and 
the penalties including suspension or expul- 
sion for failure to pay such tax or fees. The © 
fees of local unions shall be on a per capita 
basis and shall be based on the actual number 
of the dues-paying members of such local ° 
unions. The fees of subordinate bodies other 
than local unions shall be fixed on a uniform 
basis, which shall not exceed $10.00 per year. © 


17. Expenditures. The funds of a local 
central body shall be expended only pursuant « 
to authorization by the procedures set forth 
in its constitution or bylaws. The funds shall 
be used only for legitimate expenditures in + 
furtherance of the objectives of such body 
or of the AFL-CIO. 


18. Financial Practice—Reports and Au- 

dits. Local central bodies shall follow such 

financial practices and keep such records as . 
will ensure that its funds and properties will 

be safeguarded and will be expended only for 

authorized purposes. The Secretary-Treasur- « 
er may require any local central body to 

amend its financial practices and procedures 

so as to come into conformity with the provi- « 
sions of this rule. The Secretary-Treasurer 

may at any time require any local central 

body to submit financial reports, and may« 
cause a full audit to be made of the books, 

records, funds, property or accounts of any 

local central body and may require the local« 
central body to bear the expenses thereof. 


19. Bonds. All officers and agents of any, 
local central body having a financial respon- 
sibility shall be covered by a fidelity bond. 
The Secretary-Treasurer may determine the, 
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+amount in which such officers and agents 
shall be bonded and may require that addi- 
tional bonds be secured at the expense of 
+ the local central body in a sum sufficient to 
protect the funds of the local central body. 
Upon the discovery of any irregularity or 
* deficiency in the accounts or transactions of 
the local central body or any officer or agent 
ma) thereof, the person making such discovery 
eer shall immediately report such irregularity or 
mu deficiency to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


20. Organizing. Local central bodies should 
lend all possible assistance to the organizing 
activities of local unions and their parent 

national or international unions or organiz- 
s ing committees affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 


21. Strikes. No local central body shall 
‘have the authority or power to order any 
locai union or other organization to strike or 
to take a strike vote. This prohibition, how- 
-ever, shall not prevent such central body 
from giving proper assistance to such local 
union or such other organization with the 


i-approval of its parent body, so long as such 
assistance is not inconsistent with the ob- 
jects, principles and policies of the AFL-CIO. 


22. Collective Bargaining. No local central 
body shall take part in any collective bargain- 
me ing activities or in any labor dispute involv- 
[ming any affiliated local union except upon the 
request or consent of the national or interna- 
«tional union or organizing committee with 
which such local union is affiliated or, in the 
case of local unions directly affiliated to the 
-AFL-CIO, except upon the request or consent 

of the President. 


23. Boycotts and Unfair Lists. No local 
“central body shall have power or authority to 
originate a boycott. Nor shall such body 
endorse any boycott or order the placing on 
‘an unfair list the name of any person, firm 
or corporation that has an agreement with 
any national or international union or or- 
ganizing committee affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, or any of its subordinate bodies, or any 
subordinate body of the AFL-CIO, until the 
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union having such agreement is informed of 
the request made upon the central body and 
has had reasonable time to intercede and the 
union desiring action by the central body has, . 
before declaring the boycott, submitted the 
matter in dispute to the central body for in- 
vestigation and the central body has ex- 
hausted all efforts to secure agreement be- 
tween the unions involved. After the fore- 
going procedure has been exhausted and the « 
unions involved have, nevertheless, failed to 
reach an understanding with the central 
body, the matter shall be referred to the . 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, which 
shall be empowered to grant or refuse the 
request for a boycott or other action. 

24. Advertising. Experience has demon- 
strated that unscrupulous solicitors of adver- 
tising have, on occasion, exploited the name - 
and standing of some organizations now affil- 
iated with the AFL-CIO, to further their own 
selfish ends and to the detriment of the best - 
interests of such affiliates and organized la- 
bor generally. For this reason, local central 
bodies should be careful in authorizing or 
permitting the solicitation of advertising and 
no local central body shall authorize or per- 
mit the solicitation of any advertising in its + 
name or for publication in any periodical, 
program or other publication issued or en- 
dorsed by it which will be in violation of such « 
ethical standards or requirements as may be 
determined by the President by regulation or 
otherwise. 

25. Lists. No officer, delegate or employee 
of a local central body shall release any list 
of affiliates or members of affiliates in the 
possession of the local central body to any 
person or organization unless such release. 
has been duly authorized by the central body” 
and the appropriate officers of the affiliate or 
affiliates involved. 


26. Discipline of Local Central Bodies and 
Their Officers by the AFL-CIO. 


(a) The President is authorized to take” 
disciplinary action against local central 
bodies, including the authority to suspend or 
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expel any officer thereof, and to suspend such 
/ organizations or revoke their charters. Such 
disciplinary action may be taken against any 
me such organization or officer, when such organ- 
§ ization or officer violates or fails to comply 

@ with any of the provisions of the Constitu- 
Sm tion of the AFL-CIO or of these rules, or 
engages in any activity or course of conduct 
which is contrary or detrimental to the wel- 
fare or the best interests of the AFL-CIO, or 
when any such organization fails to conform 

its policies to the policies of the AFL-CIO. 


(b) In any case where disciplinary action 
me is taken under this rule the organization or 
mm any officer charged shall first be given reason- 
able notice of the nature of the charges and 
shall be afforded a full hearing either by the 
President or by a person or persons delegated 
by the President to act for him as a Hearing 
Officer or Officers. In the latter event, such 
|-Hearing Officer or Officers shall, as soon as 
practicable after the close of the hearing, 
make a report, either oral or in writing, to 
t-the President who shall make the ultimate 
decision. The decision of the President shall 
be in full force and effect unless or until 
reversed or changed upon appeal as provided 
in paragraph (g) of this rule. 


_ (c) In cases of emergency, where the in- 
m terests of the AFL-CIO reasonably require 
such action, the President is empowered to 
suspend any officer and establish a trustee- 
ship over the property of local central bodies 
prior to the hearing provided for in para- 
graph (b) of this rule. In such case, the 
hearing shall be conducted as soon as prac- 
ticable after such emergency action, but in 
no event later than 45 days following such 
m- action, unless a postponement of such hear- 
mam ing is granted by the President upon proper 
mm yequest. 


(d) In any case where a local central body 
m™ has been suspended under the provisions of 
this rule, the President shall have the power 
to assume charge of the affairs and business 
of such suspended body, suspend any or all 
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of the officers thereof, appoint temporary 
officers under the supervision of a trustee, 
and to appoint a trustee for the purpose of 
taking charge of and conducting the business * 
of such local central body during the period 
of suspension. Such trustee shall have the 
right, in the name of the AFL-CIO, upon*' 
demand, to all of the funds, properties, books 
and assets of the suspended body for the 
period he is in charge of such body, such‘' 
funds and properties to be held in trust for 
the benefit of the suspended body and to be 
expended only to the extent necessary for’ 
the proper conduct of the affairs of the sus- 
pended body. A trustee appointed under this 
rule may be removed with or without cause’? 
by the President at any time and a successor 
trustee appointed. 


(e) Wherever the charter or certificate of 
affiliation of a local central body shall have 
been revoked or suspended, all funds, proper-., 
ties, books and assets of such local central 
body shall become the property of the AFL- 
CIO and shall, upon demand, be turned over, 
to a duly authorized representative of the 
President, and the AFL-CIO shall have the 
right to immediate possession of all such, 
funds, properties, books and assets in trust 
until such time as the organization whose 
charter or certificate of affiliation has been, 
suspended or revoked may be reorganized and 
be able to confine its activities and actions to 
conform with the Constitution and the laws} 
of the AFL-CIO. 


(f) Whenever a demand has been made, 
under this rule or the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO for the funds, properties, books and 
assets of any local central body, and such im 
demand is refused, then all expenses of what- 
ever nature incurred by the AFL-CIO in’ 
recovering such funds, properties, books and 
assets shall be a lawful charge upon the 
property and funds involved and, on recovery 7 
thereof, the AFL-CIO shall reimburse itself ® 
from the funds and property recovered. 


(g) Any disciplinary action taken by the 
President under this rule may be appealed by| 
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the individual or organization involved to the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. Any such 
appeal shall be filed in writing with the Sec- 
 retary-Treasurer within 30 days after notice 
of the disciplinary action being appealed. Ap- 
pellants shall have the right to appear before 
| the Executive Council in support of their 
appeal. The decision of the Executive Council 
on any appeal taken pursuant to this para- 
graph may be further appealed to the next 
succeeding convention of the AFL-CIO. Such 
further appeal shall be filed in writing with 
the Secretary-Treasurer at least 30 days 
prior to the opening of the convention. An 
appellant shall have the right to appear be- 
fore any appeals committee of the convention 
and, except in the case of an individual ap- 
pellant, shall have the right to appear before 
‘the convention itself. An individual appellant 
shall have the right to appear personally be- 
fore the convention itself only with the con- 
‘sent of the convention. 


27. Exhaustion of Remedies. No organiza- 
tion or individual subject to these rules shall 
resort to any court until all relief within the 
AFL-CIO as provided for within these rules 
_and the Constitution of the AFL-CIO is 

exhausted. 


28. Appeals. Any final decision of a local 
.central body in a matter requiring a hearing 
within the central body under these rules 
may be appealed to the President within 30 
“days after the decision appealed from. The 
decision of the President may thereafter be 
appealed to the Executive Council. Any such 
‘appeal shall be filed in writing with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer within 30 days after notice 
of the action being appealed. Appellants shall 
‘have the right to appear before the Execu- 
tive Council in support of their appeal. The 
decision of the Executive Council may be 
further appealed to the next succeeding con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO. Such further appeal 
shall be filed in writing with the Secretary- 
‘Treasurer at least 30 days prior to the open- 
ing of the convention. The appellant shall 
: have the right to appear before any appeals 
committee of the convention and, except in 
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the case of an individual appellant, shall havé, 
the right to appear before the conventio;}™™ 
itself. An individual appellant shall have’ 
the right to appear personally before thk¢ 
convention itself only with the consent of' 
the convention. During any such appeal the, aim 
original decision of the local central body,. 

or of the President, or of the Executive Count. d 
cil, as the case may be, shall remain in effect, | 
unless reversed, modified or temporarily 
stayed. 

29. Dissolution. A local central body may; 
dissolve only with the approval of the Presi! 
dent. Upon such dissolution, all funds, prop 
erties, books and assets of such body shal, 
revert to the AFL-CIO and shall, upon de- 
mand, be turned over to a duly authoriz: qd 
representative of the President. The AFL- 
CIO will hold all such funds, properties, books 
and assets in trust until such time that the 
local central body involved can be reorganize’. 
or reconstituted in conformity with the Con’ 
stitution and laws of the AFL-CIO. 

30. Pending Proceedings. Pending pro- 
ceedings, including trusteeships, admintoml 
torships, appeals, or other proceedings of anv 
character whatsoever within the AFL or the 
CIO, with respect to local central bodies for- 
merly affiliated with the AFL or with the 
CIO, shall not be interrupted, discontirme1 
or affected in any manner by the combinati 
of the AFL and the CIO, but shall continde 
under the rules and constitutional prove 
in effect prior to the date of the combination § 
of the AFL and the CIO insofar as such ah 


and constitutional provisions are not incop- 
sistent with the Constitution of the AFL- 
CIO, and except that the President of the q 
AFL-CIO shall perform all of the functions 
vested in the former President of the AFT,; 
or the former President or former Executive 
Vice President of the CIO, under such pripr 
rules and constitutional provisions, and tf e 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO shall per- 
form all of the functions vested in the former 
Executive Council of the AFL or the former 
Executive Board of the CIO under such pr‘pr 
rules and constitutional provisions. i : 
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RULES GOVERNING DIRECTLY 
AFFILIATED LOCAL UNIONS 


~ Issued by the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO, February 14, 1956 


Name 


1. Henceforth all local unions directly af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO shall be known as 
Directly Affiliated Local Unions. 


Status of Rules 


2. These Rules. These rules are issued by 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
“Organizations pursuant to the provisions of 
Article XV of the Constitution of the AFL- 
CIO, and supersede the rules adopted on 
“December 5, 1955. These rules may be 
amended at any time by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO. In case of conflict be- 
“tween these rules and the AFL-CIO Constitu- 
tion, the latter shall control. 


8. Local Constitutions and Bylaws. Di- 
rectly Affiliated Local Unions shall adopt or 
retain their own constitutions and/or bylaws, 
which shall be consistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO and with these rules. 
In case of conflict, the AFL-CIO Constitution 
and these rules shall control; and the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO may at any time require 
"any Directly Affiliated Local Union to amend 
ite constitution or bylaws in order to bring 
them into conformity with the provisions of 
“these rules or of the Constitution of the AFL- 
CIO. Among other things, such local union 
constitutions or bylaws shall provide for reg- 
“ular membership meetings at reasonable in- 
tervals, for the election of officers and mem- 
bers of governing bodies, their duties, and 
i their terms of office which shall not exceed 
four years for any one term. Two copies of 
the constitution and bylaws of each Directly 
“Affiliated Local Union, and of all subsequent 
changes therein, shall be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO for his approval. 
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Eligibility of Officers and Representatives ie 


4. No individual shall be eligible to serve 
as an officer, member of the Executive Board 
or Committee, or any other committee of, or - | 
as a delegate from, or as a representative, 
agent or employee of, any Directly Affiliated 
Local Union, who is a member of the Com- - 
munist Party, any fascist organization, or. 
other totalitarian movement, or who con- | 
sistently pursues policies or activities di-- 
rected toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram or purposes of the Communist Party, 
any fascist organization or other totalitarian ~ 
movement. ma 


Charters ‘ 
5. Existing Local Unions. All Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions affiliated with the 
AFL on the effective date of combination- 
between the AFL and CIO, and all Local In- 
dustrial Unions affiliated with the CIO at the 
time of such combination, shall continue to- 
exist as local unions directly affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. Charters or certificates of af- 
filiation heretofore issued by the AFL or by- 
the CIO to such unions shall be deemed to be 
AFL-CIO charters, subject to these rules. 


6. New Local Unions. Charters may be is- 
sued to new Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
by the President of the AFL-CIO on behalf_ 
of the Executive Council, provided that such 
charters shall not be issued in conflict with 
the jurisdiction of national or international™ 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, except 
with the written consent of such unions. 
Each new Directly Affiliated Local Union” 
shall, upon the issuance of a charter, pay ta 
the Federation the sum of $15.00. 


7. Affiliation with Central Bodies. Each 
Directly Affiliated Local Union is instructed 
to join appropriate state and local central. | 

es. 
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Initiation Fees and Dues 


8. Initiation Fees. Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions shall charge initiation fees of not less 
than two dollars ($2.00), and, except with. 
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“the written permission of the President of 
~ the AFL-CIO, not more than fifteen dollars 
| ($15.00). One dollar ($1.00) of each initia- 

“tion fee charged by a Directly Affiliated Local 
- Union shall be the property of the AFL-CIO 

_and shall be forwarded to the Secretary- 

Treasurer of the AFL-CIO at the same time 
~ as the monthly per capita payment. 


9. Dues. Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
. Shall require their members to pay dues of 
not less than two dollars ($2.00) per month. 
~Each Directly Affiliated Local Union shall 
._ pay to the AFL-CIO a per capita tax of 
eighty cents ($.80) per month per member, 
~such tax to be paid for each month on or 
. before the 15th day of the succeeding month. 
Suspended members can be reinstated only 
~by the payment of three months’ back per 
. capita tax, in addition to the tax for the 
current month, and a fee of one ($1.00) dol- 
“lar for reinstatement stamp. 


- 10. Exoneration. The Executive Council 
_ may exonerate any Directly Affiliated Local 
Union from the payment of per capita tax 
~ or assessments due to the Federation for any 
_ month upon its being shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Executive Council that good cause 

- therefor exists. 


« 11. Reports. Each Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall forward to the Secretary-Treas- 

_ urer of the AFL-CIO, at the same time as the 
monthly per capita tax payment, a monthly 
» report, on a form to be supplied by the 
, Secretary-Treasurer, giving the number of 
members paid for, such other information as 

* may be required by the Secretary-Treasurer 
. relating to membership, and a complete state- 

| ment of all funds received and expended by 
* the local union. 


” AFL-CIO Defense Fund 


> 12. Continuation and Contributions. The 
. Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions of the American Federation of 
~ Labor shall be continued as a defense fund 
_ for Directly Affiliated Local Unions of the 
AFL-CIO, and 814 cents of the per capita tax 
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payment of each Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall be set aside in such fund unless 
otherwise ordered by the Executive Council. 


13. Eligibility of Individuals for Benefits. . | 
No member of a Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall be entitled to receive strike bene- 
fits from the AFL-CIO defense fund unless 
both the individual member seeking such 
benefits and the local to which he belongs’ 
have been in continuous good standing with - , 
the AFL or the AFL-CIO for at least one 
year. 


14. Availability of Defense Fund to Sup- 
port Strikes. Except when otherwise ordered ~ 
by the Executive Council, the defense fund 
shall be available to support strikes or lock- + 
outs of Directly Affiliated Local Unions only” | 
when such strikes or lockouts are authorized, _ | 
endorsed, and conducted in strict conformity  , 
with the provisions of rules 15-21. Further, ~ 
no local union shall be entitled to receive . | 
benefits from the AFL-CIO defense fund un- 
less the local union requires its members to™ | 
pay at least two dollars ($2.00) per month - 
dues, and unless it sets aside for the mainte- 
nance of a local defense fund at least five ~ 
cents ($.05) a month per member. 


15. Authorization by President. In the 
event of a disagreement between a Directly .- | 
Affiliated Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the local union, may result 
in a strike, the union shall notify the Presi- ~“ 
dent of the AFL-CIO. The President or, at 
his option, his designee, shall thereupon look 
into the matter and endeavor to adjust the | 
difficulty. If these efforts prove futile, and 
if the President shall decide that a strike is 
necessary he shall authorize the local union 
to order a strike. 


16. Strike Vote. When a strike has been 
authorized by the President of the AFL-CIO, . 
the president of the Directly Affiliated Local 
Union shall, within twenty-four hours, call a 
meeting of the union to take a strike vote. .« 
Only members in good standing shall vote. 
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If, but only if, a majority of the members 
~ present vote to strike, the president of the 
- local union may call a strike. In that event 
he shall immediately notify the President of 
~ the AFL-CIO of the initiation of the strike, 
. and of the number of members who may be 
eligible for the benefits provided in rule 17. 


17. Strike Benefits. When a strike has 
* been called in accordance with the provisions 
- of rules 15 and 16, the AFL-CIO shall pay to 
the treasurer of the Directly Affiliated Local 
” Union involved, or his order, an amount equal 
- to fifteen dollars ($15.00) per week for each 
member eligible to receive strike benefits. 
Benefits shall not be paid for the first two 
weeks of the strike; but shall be paid weekly 
thereafter for the duration of the strike or 
for 10 weeks, whichever is shorter. The 
President of the AFL-CIO shall have the 
power to authorize the payment of strike 
benefits for additional periods. Each Directly 
Affiliated Local Union shall, as provided in 
rule 31, require its treasurer to give proper 
bond for the safekeeping and disbursement 
of all funds of the local, and such bond shall 
_ likewise cover the safeguarding and disburse- 
ment of the strike benefits provided by this 

- rule. 


18. Disqualification for Benefits. No mem- 
ber of a Directly Affiliated Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits un- 
less he reports daily to the proper officer of 
the local union while the strike continues, and 
no member who shall receive a week’s work, 
three days to be a week, shall receive benefits 
for that week. Any member refusing tempo- 
rary work while on strike (providing said 
work is not in conflict with labor’s interests) 
shall not be entitled to strike benefits. 


19. Lockouts. In case of a lockout, the 

. President of the AFL-CIO may authorize the 
payment of benefits if, upon investigation, he 
finds that the Directly Affiliated Local Union 
did not unwarrantedly provoke the lockout. 


20. Strike Reports. During the continu- 
ance of a strike or lockout the executive 
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board of the local union shall make weekly | 
reports to the President of the AFL-CIO, ~. 
showing the amount of money distributed. 
for benefits and to whom paid, and shall 
furnish to the President individual receipts ~ 
from all members to whom benefits have. | 
been paid, and such other information as the _ 
President may require. ‘ 


Disciplinary Action: Dissolution ' 

21. Violation of AFL-CIO Constitution, . 
Rules and Policies. The President of the 
AFL-CIO is authorized to take disciplinary | 
action against a Directly Affiliated Local 
Union or any officer thereof if any such local - 
union or officer violates or fails to comply | | 
with any of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO or of these rules, or ~ 
engages in any activity or course of conduct 
which is contrary or detrimental to the wel- 
fare or the best interests of the AFL-CIO, or, © 
in the case of a local union, if it fails to con- 
form its policies to the policies of the AFL- 
CIO. Such disciplinary action may include, 
in the case of a local union, the suspension ~ . 
or revocation of its charter or certificate of . 
affiliation, the dissolution of the local union, 
the suspension or removal of any of its of- 
ficers, and the establishment of a trusteeship .. 
over the affairs and property of the local 
union. In the case of an officer of a Directly ~ 
Affiliated Local Union, such disciplinary ac- ~ 
tion may include the suspension or removal . | 
of the officer from local union office and his 
expulsion from membership. 


22. Notice and Hearing. Except in case of ~ } 
emergency as hereafter provided, the local - 
union or officer involved shall, before disci- _ 
plinary action is taken, be given reasonable ~ 
notice of the charges and be afforded a hear- « 
ing, either by the President of the AFL-CIO (im 
or by a person or persons designated by the 
President to act for him as a hearing officer - } 
or officers. In the latter event, such hearing 
officer or officers shall, as soon as practicable __| 
after the close of the hearing, make a report « 
and recommendations, either orally or in 
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writing to the President. In all cases the 
~ President of the AFL-CIO shall make the de- 
_ cision, and impose such disciplinary action as 
he finds to be appropriate, if any. The deci- 
~ sion of the President shall be subject to 
. appeal as provided in rule 23, but shall be in 
full force and effect unless or until reversed 

~ or modified. 


In case of emergency, where in the opinion 

. of the President the interests of the AFL- 
CIO so require, the President is empowered 
“to suspend officers of and establish a trustee- 
- ship over the affairs and property of a Di- 
rectly Affiliated Local Union prior to the 
“notice and hearing provided for in this rule. 
- In such cases, notice shall be given and a 
hearing shall be conducted as soon as prac- 
“ticable after the emergency action, but in no 


'- event later than 40 days following such ac- 


tion, unless a postponement of such hearing 
“is granted by the President upon request. 


28. Appeals. Any disciplinary action taken 
“by the President of the AFL-CIO under these 
. rules may be appealed by the local union or 
officer involved to the Executive Council of 
“the AFL-CIO. Notice of any such appeal 
. Shall be filed in writing with the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO within 30 days 
“after transmittal of the President’s decision. 


} . Appellants shall have the right to appear be- 


fore the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council may affirm, reverse, or modify the 
” decision of the President. The decision of the 
-Executive Council on any appeal taken pur- 
suant to this rule may be further appealed to 
“ the next succeeding convention of the AFL- 
AIO. Notice of any such further appeal shall 
be filed in writing with the Secretary-Treas- 
“ urer at least 30 days prior to the opening of 
the convention. An appellant shall have the 
right to appear before any appeals committee 
“of the convention and, except in the case of 
an individual appellant, shall have the right 
to appear before the convention itself. An 
“individual appellant shall have the right to 
appear before the convention itself only with 
_the convention’s consent. During the pend- 
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ency of any appeal under this rule, from 
either a decision of the President or of the ~ 
Executive Council, the decision appealed from _ 
shall remain in full force. The convention 
may affirm, reverse, or modify the decision of ~ 
the Executive Council. ‘ 


24. Suspension. In any case where the - 
charter or certificate of affiliation of a Di-, 
rectly Affiliated Local Union or any or all of 
its officers, are suspended under these rules, ~ 
the President of the AFL-CIO may appoint a_ 
trustee to take charge of and conduct the 
affairs of such local union during the period - 
of:suspension. Such trustee shall have the, 
right, in the name of the AFL-CIO, upon 
demand, to all of the funds, properties, books - 
and assets, the charter or certificate of af-. 
filiation, and the seal, of the suspended local 
union, and shall hold such funds and prop- ~- 
erties in trust for the benefit of the sus-. 
pended local union, to be expended only in 
the proper conduct of its affairs. The Presi- ~ 
dent may also appoint temporary officers to, 
serve under the supervision of a trustee. A 
trustee appointed under this rule may be re- ~ 
moved, with or without cause by the Presi-. 
dent at any time. 


25. Revocation or Dissolution. Whenever 
the charter or certificate of affiliation of a 
Directly Affiliated Local Union is revoked, or - 
whenever such a local union is voluntarily dis-- 
solved, all funds, properties, books and assets, _ 
the charter or certificates of affiliation, and 
the seal, of such local union shall revert to 
the AFL-CIO and shall, upon demand, be, 
turned over to a duly authorized representa- 
tive of the President of the AFL-CIO. The 
AFL-CIO will hold all such funds, properties, . 
books and assets in trust for an appropriate 
length of time with a view to the reconstitu+ 
tion of the defunct local union. If the Execu- , 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO decides that the 
reconstitution of the defunct local union i* 
not feasible, then such funds, properties, . 
books and assets shall be subject to such dis- 
position as the Executive Council may deter 
mine. : 
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26. Reimbursement of Expenses. When- 
7- ever a demand is made under these rules or 
_ the Constitution of the AFL-CIO for the 
funds, properties, books and assets, the char- 
1~ ter or certificate of affiliation, and the seal of 
_ any Directly Affiliated Local Union, and such 
demand is refused, then all expenses of what- 
~ ever nature incurred by the AFL-CIO in re- 
. covering such funds, properties, books and 
assets, the charter or certificate of affiliation, 
and the seal, shall be a lawful charge upon 
. the property and funds involved and, on re- 
| covery thereof, the AFL-CIO shall reimburse 
|” itself from the funds and property recovered. 
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27. Limitation on Dissolution. No Directly 
|. Affiliated Local Union shall disband or dis- 


solve except with approval of the President 
| “of the AFL-CIO. 


28. Local Union Disciplinary Proceedings. 
-The constitutions or bylaws of Directly Affil- 
| iated Local Unions shall make provision for 
|” disciplinary action, after due notice and hear- 
| ~ing, against any local union official or mem- 

ber who violates or fails to comply with any 
* of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
-AFL-CIO, or of these rules, or of the consti- 
_ tution or bylaws of the local union; or who 
| engages in any activity or course of conduct 
| «which is contrary or detrimental to the wel- 
a fare or best interests of the AFL-CIO or the 
Jocal union. Any officer or member against 
whom disciplinary action is taken by a local 
*union may appeal the decision to the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO. Notice of any 
mm such appeal shall be filed in writing with the 
[em ~ Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO within 
= 30 days after the local union decision. The Ex- 
ecutive Council may hear and decide the ap- 
~ peal itself, or refer it for hearing and decision 
to its designee. The Executive Council or its 
designee may affirm, reverse, or modify the 
“decision of the local union, and such decision 
shall be final. During the pendency of any 
appeal under this rule, the decision appealed 
“from shall remain in full force, unless it is 


temporarily stayed by the Executive Council 
| or its designee. 
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Safeguarding of Funds 


29. Trustees. Each Directly Affiliated Lo- ~ 
cal Union shall have not less than three trus- - 
tees, who shall hold any real property of the _ 
local union in trust for the local union; unless 
a corporation shall have been organized for- 
the purpose of holding property of the local . 
union, and in that event such trustees shall 
hold the stock of such corporation and shall * 
serve as the sole directors of such corpora- , 
tion as trustees for the local union. The 
trustees shall require all money-handling or” 
financial officers or agents of the local union . 
to be bonded pursuant to rule 30. 


80. Bonding. All officers and agents of . 
any Directly affiliated Local Union having a 
financial responsibility shall be covered by a” 
general fidelity bond through the Secretary- , 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO. The premiums 
for such coverage shall be paid by the AFL-~ 
CIO. Upon the discovery of any irregularity . 
or deficiency in the accounts or transactions 
of a Directly Affiliated Local Union or of any~ 
officer or agent thereof, the officers or other , 
persons making the discovery shall immedi- 
ately report such irregularity or deficiency to” 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO. ‘ 


31. Expenditures. The funds of a Directly 
Affiliated Local Union shall be expended only , 
pursuant to authorization by the procedures, 
set forth in the constitution or bylaws of the 
local union. The funds shall be used only for * 
the legitimate expenses of the local union in, 
furtherance of the objectives of such local 
union or of the AFL-CIO. 


32. Financial Practices, Audits. Directly 
Affiliated Local Unions shall follow such ~* 
financial practices and procedures as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO to insure that their funds and prop-* 
erties will be safeguarded and will be ex; 
pended only for authorized purposes. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO may* 
require any local union to amend its financia] 
practices and procedures to this end. The 
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Secretary-Treasurer may, with the assist- 
“ ance of the Auditing Department of the 
- AFL-CIO or otherwise, make an annual audit 
_ of all books, accounts, records and financial 

transactions of any Directly Affiliated Local 
Union, including any welfare, retirement or 
other beneficial plan of such Directly Affili- 
ated Local Union or to which it is a party; 
and may make such an audit at more frequent 
intervals at his discretion. Directly Affili- 
ated Local Unions shall turn over all books, 
records, accounts and information necessary 
to make any such audit to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO or his duly au- 
thorized representative. If an audit reveals 
that any irregularities have taken place, then 


” the President of the AFL-CIO shall be au- 


thorized to take appropriate remedial or disci- 
plinary action under these rules. 


Pending Proceedings 


33. Pending proceedings including trustee- 
ships, administratorships, appeals, or other 


proceedings of any character whatsoever 
within the AFL or the CIO, with respect to 
~ Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions for- 
merly affiliated with the AFL and Local In- 
dustrial Unions formerly affiliated with the 
CIO, shall not be interrupted, discontinued 
or affected in any manner by the combination 
of the AFL and the CIO, but shall continue 
under the rules and constitutional provisions 
in effect prior to the date of the combination 
of the AFL and the CIO insofar as such rules 
and constitutional provisions are not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of the AFL- 
CIO, and except that the President of the 
AFL-CIO shall perform all of the functions 
vested in the former President of the AFL, 
or the former President or former Executive 
Vice President of the CIO, under such prior 
rules and constitutional provisions, and the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO shall per- 
form all of the functions vested in the former 
Executive Council of the AFL or the former 
Executive Board of the CIO under such prior 
rules and constitutional provisions. 
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AFL-CIO 


1955 Convention Resolution 


on 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND 
INTERNAL SECURITY 


>= 


This Federation is proud that the labor unions of America have tradition- 
ally stood in the forefront of the fight for the preservation and expansion of 
individual civil liberties. We are proud, too, that the unions comprising this 
Federation were among the first to point out and take steps against the 
dangers to our freedom and security posed by international Communism. 
The fight to protect this nation against Communist aggression must be carried 
on with vigor and determination. But the Communist threat must and can be 
met without endangering our traditional liberties or impinging upon the 


freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 


International Communism is a menace to the United States and to demo- 
cratic nations everywhere because, as an instrument of Soviet aggression, it is 
backed by the armed might of the Soviet Union. To meet this threat we and 
our Allies need military forces sufficiently strong to deter and resist any 
attack which may be launched by the Soviet Union or its allies or puppets. 
Our nation’s security and freedom must not be offered up on the altar of a 
balanced budget. 


We do not believe that the Communist movement in this country poses, 
absent armed Soviet aggression, any serious threat to overthrow our gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, it does serve as a recruiting ground for traitors, 
spies and perhaps saboteurs and its adherents are making every effort to 
obtain the nation’s most guarded secrets. These dangers call for vigilant 
counterintelligence work, and for vigorous enforcement of the criminal laws 
and for an effective security system. They do not call for us to adopt the 
methods of our totalitarian foes, or to ourselves weaken the liberties we seek 
to protect. 


Developments over the past year on the civil liberties front afford con- 
siderable ground for optimism. This is the first time in several years that 
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this has been so; and we are gratified at the important role the AFL and 
the CIO played in promoting increased concern for the protection of in- 
dividual rights. We note with genuine satisfaction these advances for civil 
liberties: 

1. Improvements have been made in the procedure of Congressional 
Committees. 


For several years a major threat to our American system of government 
has come from persons who, under the cloak of professed anti-Communist 
zeal, have violated the fundamental rights of the individual which are the 
core of our democracy. While some Congressional investigations, without 
endangering civil liberties have effectively exposed the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration in American institutions, other loosely conducted Con- 
gressional investigations were used to spread unfounded accusations and un- 
proven charges. Those accused were given no adequate opportunity to face 
their accusers, or to answer allegations made against them. Often these in- 
vestigations seemed more concerned with punishing particular individuals, or 
with enforcing uniformity of opinions and stifling the traditional American 
right to dissent, than with any proper legislative purpose. 


During the past year this picture has perceptibly brightened. There has 
been increased public realization of the extent to which some Congressional 
investigations have infringed on individual rights and freedoms, and a 
growing revulsion against the manner in which some investigations have 
been conducted. In Congress this revulsion found expression in the Senate’s 
vote of censure against Senator McCarthy and in the adoption of codes of fair 
procedure for committees by the House of Representatives and by several of 
the individual Senate Committees. In the country as a whole, this popular 
reaction has led to a renewed appreciation of the values of individual liber- 
ties and a renewed determination to defend them. 


It is also true that while codes of fair procedure for Congressional com- 
mittees can deter abuses, they can never be the whole answer to the prob- 
lem of securing fairness in committee hearings. Necessarily these codes set 
only minimum standards, and depend for their effectiveness upon the self- 
restraint of the Congressional committees. The election of fair-minded Con- 
gressmen, and continued public vigilance against any resurgence of McCar- 
thyism remain vital necessities. 


2. During the past year there has been increased public realization that, 
through the present security screening programs, the government is dealing 
harshly and unfairly, and sometimes tyrannically, with many of its citizens. 
There has been increased and well-merited public concern over certain ar- 
bitrary and unfair procedures employed in the government’s personnel secur- 
ity programs, and over the ever broadening scope of these programs. 

The Administration itself has shown little willingness to clean its own 
house. When faced with public outcry against the manifest injustice done in 
a particular “security” case, as when it penalized a man for his mother’s 
past political beliefs, the Administration has shamefacedly backtracked in 
the particular case. But it has made only grudging, piecemeal and belated 
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efforts to correct the flagrant abuses which characterize its security pro- 
grams, and which have led to gross injustice in individual cases. 


Congress, on the other hand, has shown an increasing concern as to 
whether the national security is advanced by the personnel security pro- 
grams the government is now operating. During the past year several Con- 
gressional committees conducted hearings in which the deficiencies and un- 
fairness of the various security programs were canvassed. And the Con- 
gress, with virtual unanimity, adopted Senator Hubert Humphrey’s proposal 
to establish a bipartisan public commission to investigate the whole subject 
of personnel security investigation and adjudication. This measure was 
supported by both the AFL and the CIO. Conversely, the Congress failed 
to act on the so-called Defense Facilities Act by which the Administration 
sought carte blanche authority to establish a personnel screening program for 
workers in private industry. Both the AFL and the CIO opposed the enact- 
ment of this bill because it contained no provision to insure that its tests or 
procedures would be fair. 


3. The Congress again failed to give the Administration the broad author- 
ity it has sought to tap private telephone wires. There is considerable sup- 
port in Congress for a bill to authorize wire-tapping in cases where the na- 
tional security is involved, subject to proper safeguards, such as the secur- 
ing of a court order. The Administration, however, continues to ask for 
authority to tap wires at the discretion of the Attorney General. In con- 
sequence, it has met with well-deserved Congressional rebuff and has secured 
no legislation; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. We declare our determination to preserve and defend 
American democracy from any and all enemies, within or without. We state 
our conviction that our form of government can and must be defended with- 
out resort to totalitarian techniques and without infringement on the in- 
dividual liberties which are the core of free government. 


2. We express our gratification that improvements have been made in the 
procedures of Congressional committees, but urge both the Congress and 
the public to be alert against any resurgence of abuses which previously 
have characterized certain committee investigations. 


3. We commend the Congress for enacting the Humphrey resolution for 
investigation of government security programs by a bipartisan public com- 
mission. We urge the Commission which has recently been appointed that 
it inaugurate its study without delay. We suggest that the Commission de- 
vote special attention to the problem of industrial security. The Com- 
mission should include representatives of both labor and management in its 
discussions of this issue. In addition, the Commission should consider: 


a. The scope of present and proposed security programs. We urge 
that the Commission give particular attention to determining whether se- 
curity screening is necessary for jobs which do not involve policy-making 
decisions or access to classified information. 
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q b. The criteria employed in the programs. We are persuaded that 
&§ more precise and definite criteria could and should be employed. 


c. The procedures utilized in the programs. We believe that all 
charges against individuals should be as concrete and meaningful as pos- 
sible, not merely vague allegations. We suggest that the commission re- 
view the entire question of the use of information received from confi- 
dential informants. The Commission should also investigate the pos- 
sibility that those charged with security violations should be confronted 
by any adverse witnesses. 


4, The issues involved in wiretapping legislation are referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study and appropriate action. 


Published by: American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C. AFL-CIO Publication No. 15. 
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for better 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
for 

DISABLED WORKERS 
WOMEN WORKERS 
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Every working man and woman who contributes to the Social 
Security system has a vital personal stake in a Bill (HR 7225) 
that is now under consideration by the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate. The Bill will, if enacted, provide insurance 
benefits to eligible workers who become totally and permanently 
disabled, reduce the retirement age for women, and make other 
important improvements in the Social Security system. It has 
the full support, as an immediate legislative objective, of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Although the House of Representatives has approved this Bill 
by a heavy majority, there is serious danger that it may be 
blocked in the Senate. Powerful opponents plan to bottle up 
HR 7225 in the Finance Committee so as to deny the full Senate 
an opportunity to consider and act upon the measure. Unless 
those who favor the improvements contained in HR 7225 can 
rally strong and timely support for the Bill now, it may be killed 
by a few reactionaries in the secrecy of a committee room 
without even a full Senate vote. 


Write or wire your Senator now! Urge him to do everything 
that he can to secure prompt favorable action by the Senate on 
HR 7225. Above all, urge him to give his full support to the 
program of permanent and total disability benefits proposed by 
the Bill. 

Here is a short summary of the Bill, together with the reasons 
why labor favors its enactment: 


I. Payment of benefits to persons over 50 years of age who are 
permanently and totally disabled. 


1. The proposal would provide: 

a. benefits as a right, on proof of disability, without a 
means test. 

b. benefits related to past earnings, continuing the prov- 
en principle of social insurance. 

c. positive encouragement to rehabilitation in all cases 
where practicable. 

d. passage of HR 7225 would make monthly benefits pay- 
able immediately to about 250,000 disabled workers. 


2. To be eligible for benefits a person must: 

a. be at least 50 years of age. 

b. have a “medically determinable physical impairment 
which can be expected to result in death or to be of 
long-continued and indefinite duration.” 

c. have been so disabled for at least six months. 

d. have been employed under social security for at least 
five of the immediately preceding ten years. 
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e. be both currently and fully insured under the Social 
Security Act. 


These requirements represent a cautious, rather than a 
radical, approach to the problem of disability. In fact they 
provide more safeguards than are actually necessary to prevent 
any possibility of fraud, malingering or excessive drains upon 
the trust fund. 


3. 


This type of benefit is not a new experiment nor an 
untried field. The government is already operating a 
number of programs providing disability benefits for 
special groups, such as railroad employees, civil servants 
and veterans. All states pay benefits to persons with job- 
connected disabilities under workmen’s compensation 
laws. Moreover, under the so-called “benefit freeze’ 
provision of the 1954 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the procedures for making the determinations of 
disability have been established and are now in successful 
operation. 


II. Reduction of benefit eligibility age for women from 65 to 62. 


is 


This provision would make possible retirement at age 65 
for about 400,000 husbands now ready to retire whose 
wives are not now eligible for benefits because they are 
under 65. (Wives on the average are about three years 

younger than husbands.) 


. It would help meet the plight of widows of deceased 


workers, who now (except where there are children 
under 18) have to wait until 65 for benefits. The provi- 
sion would make benefits immediately available to about 
175,000 widows. 


. It would ease the problem of older women workers who 


find it especially difficult to remain on the job or to find 
new employment when laid off. 


. Continuation of benefits for disabled children. Under pres- 
ent law, benefits to both the widowed mother and the chil- 
dren of a deceased worker stop when the youngest child 
reaches 18. HR 7225 provides for continuation of benefits 
in cases where a child is permanently and totally disabled. 
Only about 5,000 children and mothers would be affected, 
but this provision is one of the most humane and urgent 
provisions of the entire measure. 


. Extended coverage. HR 7225 plugs the few remaining gaps 
in the coverage of social security. This includes the 13,000 
employees of TVA. 
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HR 7225 increases the contribution rate for both employers 
and employees by the amount necessary to pay for the im- 
provements and to keep the Social Security system on a 
sound financial basis. 

VI. Finally, the bill provides for an advisory council represent- 
ing employers, workers and self-employed to review periodi- 
cally the needs of the system and make recommendations to 
Congress. 


NOW TO YOUR SENATOR 
URGING SUPPORT FOR 


H.R. 7225 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


815 16TH STREET N.W GBB 17 WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


PUBLICATION NO. 16 
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AFL-CIO 


1955 Convention Resolution 


on 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
and POWER 


Published by: American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C. AFL-CIO Publication No. 17. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


Developments in atomic science have reached the stage of technologically 
translating theoretical scientific knowledge into increasingly practical peace- 
ful application. A widening impact on most of industry can be expected 
soon. 

At the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy an im- 
petus to early application of many uses was given by broadened declassifi- 
cation of secret atomic information and a freer exchange of scientific dis- 
coveries than had existed in many years. Further developments along this 
line will undoubtedly result from the establishment of an international 
agency on atomic energy, which is now under active consideration by the 
United Nations. 

To organized labor these developments provide an opportunity and a 
challenge to serve as a public interest force seeking the maximum applica- 
tion of this new science and industry for the broadest beneficial uses for 
all of mankind. Organized labor must act also .to assure maintenance of 
adequate protection from harmful radiation both for workmen exposed to 
radioactive materials and for the general public. 

The worldwide importance of the growing application of nuclear science 
led the free trade unions of the world, through the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, to convene an International Conference on the 
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Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Brussels, Belgium, last August, just 
prior to the Geneva Atomic Conference. The ICFTU conferees, while sup- 
porting the measures taken by various governments and the United Nations, 
called especial attention to the need for: 


® democratic control over the production and use of atomic energy; 

® the application of all necessary safety measures in plants extracting 
and producing fissionable materials, producing atomic energy and using 
its products; 

® the ensuring of high social standards in plants extracting and pro- 
ducing fissionable materials and atomic energy, with the cooperation of 
the free trade unions, in the first place by means of collective bargaining; 
® adequate safeguards for the rights and interests of the workers wher- 
ever displacement of manpower might result from atomic developments. 


Here in the United States, where the greatest investment of public funds 
has been made in developing this new technology, action for more rapid and 
broadened application of peaceful uses of nuclear science must be urged 
upon the Atomic Energy Commission. 


After several years of hesitation, the Commission finally in the past year 
has been nudged into stepping up the pace of both government and private 
deyelopment for peaceful purposes, but still is proceeding slowly and, as far 
as the public is concerned, largely in the dark. 


In stimulating a more aggressive program of development for civilian 
uses, the AEC and the nation must remain alert to the danger of com- 
mercial monopoly. The Government must vigorously enforce its authority 
to prevent any firm from using patent rights to gain monopolistic control 
of any important phase of nuclear development. 


A relatively few industrial giants have had the opportunity as contrac- 
tors for the Government in the military development phases of the atomic 
program to gain special “know-how” and personnel in this complex field. 
They must not be allowed to convert their head start or inside knowledge 
into an unduly favored position or exclusive control of any aspect of private 
application. 


The widening of private activity in this field must take place on a truly 
competitive basis to bring to the American people the benefits to which 
their investment in atomic energy entitles them. The Government must 
therefore encourage participation by as wide a variety of responsible pri- 
vate enterprises as practicable and must assure such enterprises an equal op- 
portunity through appropriate provisions for access to necessary atomic in- 
formation and resources; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges the following as fundamental ele- 
ments in an enlightened United States atomic energy program in the best 
interests of the American public and the world as a whole: 


(1) The United States should participate wholeheartedly in the forma- 
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tion and operation of an International Agency on Atomic Energy adhering 
to the principles urged upon the members of the United Nations by the 
ICFTU. 


(2) The United States should encourage, and participate in, regional 
agreements under the United Nations Charter to make possible for several 
countries within the appropriate region to assure mutual availability of 
capital, technical know-how and equipment, as well as to develop common 
programs in whose benefits all would share. 


(3) Development of peaceful uses of the atom should be promoted as 
rapidly, fully and equitably as possible, to hasten the day when the atom’s 
potential is reflected in improved standards of living for all. 

(4) The tasks of overcoming technological obstacles and of putting 
atomic energy into practical everyday civilian use in this country, includ- 
ing the construction of large-scale power reactors, must be carried through 
both by the Federal Government itself and by expanded participation of 
private enterprise. 


(5) In encouraging broadened participation by private industry, the 
Federal Government must not relinquish its responsibility to assure that 
atomic energy is developed and applied in the public interest and under 
standards established and maintained to that end. Federal policy must pre- . 
vent the development of monopoly in any aspect of this new industry. 

Full consideration must be given to the probable need for Federal stand- 
ards to be established either through the licensing power of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission or by legislation. 

(6) Since expanded peacetime atomic development will have a marked 
economic and social impact, its likely effects must be weighed carefully in 
advance and a program must be drawn to meet the human needs arising 
out of any dislocation of existing industry. 

(7) The public must be kept informed fully of the nation’s peacetime 
atomic plans and progress. The program of easing and eliminating secrecy 
restrictions on nonmilitary technical information must be greatly accelerated. 

(8) The growth of atomic energy operations requires that particular 
attention be directed to the development of : 

(a) A sound labor-management relations program, with maximum 
emphasis on free collective bargaining as an integral part of broadened 
private enterprise. 

(b) Effective health and safety standards to meet the special hazards 
presented in work with radioactive materials. 

(c) Provisions for fair compensation for workmen suffering radiation 
injury. 

( d) A voluntary manpower program to assure a necessary supply of 
competent skilled labor to meet our atomic needs. 

(9) A statutory Labor-Management Advisory Committee should be 
established to advise the Atomic Energy Commission in developing these 
programs. 
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POWER 


There is now general recognition, as organized labor has long advocated, 
that the expanding economy of the U. S. needs additional power and energy 
beyond even the most optimistic estimates of the recent past. The best in- 
formed sources predict the necessity of increasing the available supply from 
the present level of 7.7 kilowatt hours per man hour of work in all of in- 
dustry to 14 kilowatt hours per man hour of work by 1970. 

The need for increased power also stems from the increased use of elec- 
trical devices and processes in industry, in agriculture and in the home. 

Many new industries use electro-process methods which require large 
amounts of electricity. Aluminum and titanium are two new industries in 
this category. Application of automation in industry generally requires 
tremendous increases in the use of electric power. The new atomic indus- 
try is both a large user and potential source of electric power. This total 
use of electric power at major AEC installations will increase in the one 
year from 1955 to 1956 by 20 billion kilowatt hours. Total AEC use of 
electricity which constitutes 9 percent of sales to consumers in 1955 will in 
1956 increase to 12.8 percent of total consumption of electricity in the en- 
tire U. S. Part of this increase could be obtained from nuclear power re- 
actors. 

There are many new appliances in the homes. As additional power be- 
comes available, more of it is used in the home for these appliances, and all 
of society benefits from the increased use. Experience in low-cost areas 
proves that the increase in use of power brings a higher standard of living 
in the home and on the farm, as well as expanded output and employment 
in the factory and in the mill. The housewife benefits. The worker bene- 
fits when low rates bring increased use. While residential users in Rhode 
Island paid $8.74 for the identical amount of power which cost $4.92 in 
Tennessee, the average residential use in Providence, Rhode Island, was 
1,230 kilowatt hours contrasting with an average residential use of 7,020 
kilowatt hours in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

We are proud of the achievements of the TVA and will oppose all efforts 
to weaken or cripple this outstandingly successful program. We want no 
more Dixon-Yates proposals. 

Only the Federal Government can provide effective leadership to develop 
our large river basins, and only the Federal Government can provide for 
the multi-purpose planning that can bring the maximum flood control, 
power, navigation, recreation and irrigation which so many of our river 
basin areas need. 

Hydroelectric power without expanding nuclear and conventional fuel 
power plants cannot meet the total needs of our expanding economy. We 
must develop an expansion of our total supply. Public policy should en- 
courage the development of power using all possible sources of energy with 
both public and private ownership. We believe that, whatever the form 
of ownership, workers employed in the construction or operation of power 
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plants or the sale of electric power, are entitled to the same rights, benefits, 
and privileges of free organization and collective bargaining as workers 
in industry generally. We call for the repeal of any special restrictions on 
collective bargaining rights of workers in electric power industries; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO in Convention assembled supports programs 
for the expansion of electric power supply at the lowest feasible cost prac- 
tical under the terms of programs which have been established since the 
use of electric power became widespread throughout the country. 


1. The federal government should encourage the development of power 
using all possible sources of energy with both public and private own- 
ership. 

2. We ask the federal government to provide effective leadership to 
develop our large river basins. Specifically, we call for the earliest 
possible Congressional action for the authorization and construction 
of the high dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River. 

3. We call upon the various state governments involved to repeal leg- 
islation which denies to employees of publicly or privately owned 
electric power systems collective bargaining rights and privileges 
available to workers in industry generally in their respective states. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Free collective bargaining through strong trade unions has provided 
working people with a meaningful voice in deciding the terms under which 
they work. It has functioned to translate the nation’s potential for improve- 
ment into actual advances in working and living standards. It has thereby 
benefited immeasurably our nation as a whole. 

Bargaining through trade unions has developed because individual 
workmen by themselves cannot bargain on an equal basis with their employ- 
ers. It has grown despite only a slow and grudging acceptance by many 
employers and despite continued efforts of many other employers to do all 
in their power to resist it. We must do our best to assure its continued 
growth and to extend its benefits to the many workers still not represented 
by effective trade unions. 

In a democratic nation it is appropriate that collective bargaining, free 
of government control, be encouraged and strengthened in place of unilateral 
determination by employers. For free collective bargaining is the most 
equitable means of deciding workers’ wages, hours and working conditions, 
of assuring reasonable protection for the rights of workers against arbitrary 
and unjustly discriminatory employer actions, and of resolving the many 
individual human problems which arise in everyday work situations. 

In addition to the moral and social need for adequate worker represen- 
tation, collective bargaining is important as a significant force for strength 
and improvement in the American economy. As a major instrument through 
which trade unions succeed in raising wage levels, reducing hours of work, 
gaining health and pension protection, and otherwise advancing American 
standards of living, it has contributed heavily to the economic welfare not 
only of workers but of the general public and of business itself. 

We must remain alert to the dangers of government domination. Gov- 
ernment interference and control of union bargaining activities can alter 
the character and destroy the advantages of the collective bargaining process. 
Collective bargaining by unions and employers must remain free of govern- 
ment control to function most soundly and effectively as a basic bulwark 
of a free society. 

The collective bargaining picture in the past year has seen significant 
forward strides in almost every industry in the land. Our affiliated unions 
are to be commended for the substantial wage increases and benefit improve- 
ments they have achieved. Their gains have served as a major factor con- 
tributing to the general economic upswing of the past year. Continued wage 
and benefit advances are now required to sustain continued economic growth 
in the year ahead; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will continue to 
defend and nurture free collective bargaining as a major means in a democ- 
racy for gaining improved wages, hours, working conditions and job security 
for workers and thereby contributing to the well-being and advancement of 
the nation as a whole. 
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The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will continue to fight for better 
wages, spurred by the knowledge that the nation’s power to consume must 
keep pace with its growing power to produce. We will seek also in collective 
bargaining to reduce the workweek with no reduction in take-home pay; 
to provide greater protection for workers against the economic hazards of 
illness, old-age, and irregular employment through such programs as health 
and welfare plans, guaranteed employment plans, improved insurance and 
pension plans; to liberalize paid holiday and vacation provisions; and to 
improve working conditions. All of these measures are necessary basic ele- 
ments in our efforts to gain continued improvement in American standards 
of living. 


SUPPORT OF UNIONS ON STRIKE 


American unions believe in peaceful collective bargaining. It is always 
our aim to reach agreement through peaceful negotiations, without resort 
to the strike weapon. We are well aware that the effects of a strike are felt 
not only by the employer, but pre-eminently by the striking workers them- 
selves, and in lesser degree by the general public. 

Our unions do not lightly decide to strike or engage in walk-outs for 
frivolous or trivial reasons. We do not strike until every other legitimate 
means of arriving at a satisfactory settlement has been exhausted. 

In the final analysis, however, a strike is, in many situations, the work- 
ers’ only weapon; and recourse to it their only hope of winning better wages, 
hours, and working conditions. This can be clearly seen in some of the 
bitter strikes in which our affiliates are now engaged. 

Such a struggle is now being carried on by nearly 55,000 Westinghouse 
workers, represented by the International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, who are now in the eighth week of the largest and longest 
nation-wide strike of 1955. 

Westinghouse management ruthlessly and irresponsibly provoked this 
strike by attempting to tear up its present two-year contract with the IUE 
and impose a substandard wage-slashing and job-cutting five-year agreement. 
It has perpetuated the strike by autocratically refusing to negotiate in good 
faith, by bargaining only on an ultimatum basis of “take-it-or-leave-it,” and 
by initiating strike-breaking and union-busting campaigns through the use 
of injunctions, back-to-work movements, bribery and scab-herding. 

In paramount issue is the sanctity of collective bargaining agreements, 
honestly negotiated and solemnly signed, and the threat to all unions which 
lies in Westinghouse management’s assumption that it has the unilateral 
right, without consultation, or negotiation, to alter work standards and to 
shift incentive jobs to day work while depriving workers of incentive pay 
scales. 

Since April 13, more than 3,000 hotel employees of Miami and Miami 
Beach, Florida, members of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, have been on strike against the major hotels in 
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the Miami area. The objective of the employees has been simply to win the 
right to bargain collectively with their employers in order to correct intoler- 
able conditions of wages, hours, and working conditions. Despite the fact 
that the union unquestionably has the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the hotel employees in the area, most of the employers have adamantly 
refused to recognize the union, although in recent weeks a few of the hotels 
have recognized and have signed satisfactory agreements with the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union. 

Although no agency in Florida has taken any jurisdiction whatsoever 
over this situation, the National Labor Relations Board has refused to assert 
its jurisdiction in this case. Thus the hotel workers have been denied any 
opportunity to obtain the redress which is their right under the law and now 
find themselves in a legal no-man’s land without protection from either the 


Florida courts or from the NLRB. 


In another situation, the flight engineers of United Air Lines have been 
on strike for seven weeks against the stubborn refusal by the airline to 
accept job security conditions of employment that have been incorporated 
into the contracts with other major airlines. The importance of this strike 
transcends the relatively small number of workers who are involved, because 
on its success or failure is likely to hinge the future course of labor rela- 
tions in the entire airline industry. The valiant fight which the Flight Engi- 
neers’ International Association has been waging against this strongly en- 
trenched employer deserves the wholehearted support of every international 
and local union of the trade union movement. 


In Wisconsin, workers at the Kohler Co., members of Local 833, have 
been on strike longer than any other group of workers in the history of the 
UAW-CIO. Since Apri! 5, 1954, they have manned their picketlines to win 
for themselves and their children benefits and working conditions which 
have become standard throughout the rest of industrial America. Twenty- 
one years ago their employer broke a strike of a fine AFL Federal Labor 
Union with a private company army. Two men were killed, shot in the 
back, and 48 men, women and children injured by gunfire from inside the 
plant. The company still has tear gas and an arsenal available, still tries 
to conduct its relations with its workers with the same brutal methods which 
characterized its labor relations a generation ago. All members of organ- 
ized labor are urged to help the courageous members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers striking at Kohler to win a fair and equitable contract by 
refusing to buy and urging all fair-minded people not to buy plumbingware 
and engines made by Kohler until the Kohler workers win a just contract. 


These four strikes as well as all other legitimate strikes deserve the full, 
sympathetic, and sincere support of all union members. Furthermore, all 
union members are indirectly affected by the outcome of every strike, no 
matter what may be the immediate issue involved. For a lost strike anywhere 
tempts reactionary employers to take more intransigent positions in bargain- 
ing or to discard collective bargaining altogether in favor of unilaterally 
imposed wages and working conditions. In contrast, a successful strike may 
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result in benefits being achieved by many thousands of workers not directly 
involved in the strike. 

In unity there is strength, and only if workers stand together can they 
hope to equate their strength to that of the powerful forces arrayed against 
them; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and all its affiliates pledge their support and 
that of their members for all legitimate strikes. 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


The new merged labor movement faces a great and challenging task: 
organization of the unorganized. The spirit of labor unity equips us to do a 
more effective job. 

We must bring the benefits and protection of unionism to millions of un- 
organized workers who need, deserve and must have them. The task will 
require our most vigorous efforts. It will require the rallying of the com- 
bined members and resources of the trade union movement as never before. 
We must dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to the fulfilling of this great 
mission. 

In recent years, there have been some notable gains in union organiza- 
tion and we properly hail them. But frankness compels the conclusion that 
unionization of new areas of new industries during the past decade has not 
kept pace. The great gains recorded in the 1930’s and 1940's have not been 
matched during the past few years. Growth in total union membership has 
come primarily from economic expansion in establishments and industries 
already organized. 

Frankness also compels the admission that too great a portion of or- 
ganizing effort in the last ten years has been devoted to recruiting workers 
previously organized by others. Fortunately, this development has been 
substantially slowed down in the period since the no-raiding agreement has 
been in effect, and will, it is hoped, be entirely eliminated in the years 
ahead. 

The approximately 17 million workers who are organized today represent 
only one out of every three wage and salary workers employed in the United 
States. Some of those now unorganized are in supervision or in other such 
activities as will probably keep them outside the union movement. There 
is no sound economic reason why the remaining great bulk of those now 
unorganized should not have the aid and protection which only unionism 
can afford them. 

The trade union movement’s objective in the years immediately ahead 
must be at least the doubling of union membership. This is indeed a tre- 
mendous challenge, but through our combined efforts, we can and will help 
these unorganized workers achieve unionization. 

We cannot afford to be satisfied with past gains alone. The significant 
gains won by trade unions in the last 20 years are always threatened as long 
as large pockets of unorganized workers remain. 


Beyond this, the ability of organized labor to play its full role in the life 
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of the nation, to advance standards of living for all, is limited by the num- 
bers for which it is able to speak. The necessary support to an expanding 
economy is not available when only a third of the labor force is represented 
in collective bargaining. 

Low standards prevailing among most unorganized workers are a de- 
pressing influence on the national economy. Organization would raise their 
standards and improve their purchasing power, thereby contributing notably 
to sound economic growth for the nation. 

We well recognize that the organizing job is a difficult assignment which 
will not be achieved overnight. There is no magic formula to hasten re- 
sults, nor are eager intentions alone adequate to the task. It will require 
realistic appraisal of the obstacles, careful and imaginative planning, years 
of untiring effort and unfailing determination, and full use of our resources. 

A growing part of the American labor force is engaged in “white col- 
lar”, service and distribution activities. These are areas in which many 
workers have never known the benefits of unions and of collective bargaining. 
Many workers in these and other areas are not familiar with and do not 
understand the role of trade unions. 

A promising area for organization and an area in which there is much 
need for organization, is in state and local government service. Our unions 
of state, county, and municipal employees have made substantial progress 
in this difficult area in the face of laws restricting rights of public em- 
ployees and discriminatory practices engaged in by some public officials. 
Much more can be done if the labor movement will put force behind a cam- 
paign to remove barriers, to repeal restrictive laws and to correct anti-labor 
attitudes on the part of officials. 

The message of democratic unionism must be brought to these workers to 
correct their lack of knowledge or lack of understanding. Successful organ- 
izing can be built among them on a foundation of concrete explanation and 
demonstration of the benefits of joining and supporting strong democratic 
trade unions. 

There also remain substantial areas of the economy where organization 
has thus far been resisted, where employers actively have done their utmost 
to prevent organization. Although the size of this problem is greater in 
some areas and in some industries, it is present throughout the country and 
throughout the economy. A properly conducted organizing campaign can 
succeed despite the measures used to deprive workers of unionism in these 
areas. 

. A major obstacle to organization still exists in provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. One of the consequences of the Act has been the enactment in 
18 states of the vicious and mislabeled “right-to-work” laws. While many 
employers still resort to old-fashioned clear-cut threats and intimidation to 
frighten their workers out of joining unions, most anti-union employers now 
rely on more subtle, sophisticated means, particularly paternalistic devices 
and specially prepared newspaper and community pressures, to prevent their 
workers from organizing real unions. 

But American labor has known difficulties before. It has made its way 
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despite anti-conspiracy legislation, anti-trust acts, so-called “American 
Plans”, spies and goons. It has demonstrated its ability to preserve its » 
strength in the face of Taft-Hartley. 

It will not be daunted by the magnitude and hardships of the job of 
bringing unionism to unorganized American workers. It can and will meet 
the responsibility of organizing the unorganized; now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions hereby dedicate them- 
selves, and will provide their fullest and most vigorous support, to an ex- 
panded organizing program equal to the task of overcoming the obstacles 
in the path of nationwide organization. We shall do everything in our 
power to further such organization of the unorganized. “ 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AND THE NLRB 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been law for over eight years. The stated 
policy of this Act, carried over from the Wagner Act, is to encourage the 
organization of workers into unions of their own choosing and to promote 
collective bargaining. However, many of the detailed provisions of Taft- 
Hartley subvert these professed aims. 

In actual operation, the Act has been used to block union organization, " 
to weaken unions, and to interfere with free collective bargaining. 

The organization of the unorganized has been greviously hampered. 
Prior to Taft-Hartley the percentage of organized workers in the economy x 
was steadily increasing. Since Taft-Hartley this rate of increase has been 
greatly reduced, and two-thirds of the workers who are eligible for union 
membership remain unorganized today. By impeding the unionization of . 
unorganized workers who stand in need of it, the Act threatens the standards 
of all organized labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act places serious restrictions on the rights to strike 
and to picket. Strikes or picketing for various purposes which were legal 
long before the Wagner Act are entirely prohibited by Taft-Hartley, and 
some strikes which are legal even under Taft-Hartley may be enjoined on the 
theory that they will create national emergencies. 

The use of the labor injunction, which had been virtually stopped in 
the federal courts in 1932 by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, has been revived 
by Taft-Hartley. Under Taft-Hartley the government may seek an injunction 
in any unfair labor practice case prior to any hearing on the merits, and it is 
actually compelled by the Act to seek such injunctions in certain types of 
cases. 
The Taft-Hartley Act injects the government into the writing of col- 

lective bargaining agreements. Under the Wagner Act unions and employes 

were generally free to make whatever collective bargaining contracts they 

thought appropriate. The Taft-Hartley Act, however, restricts the benefits 

. unions may achieve through collective bargaining agreements in numerous 

respects including union security, welfare funds, check-off arrangements, 
strike notices, etc. 

The Taft-Hartley Act itself places restrictions on union security arrange- 
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ments which are wholly unworkable in industries with shifting employment 
patterns, such as construction, maritime trades, and the canning industry. 
In addition, by Section 14(b), it legalizes state anti-union-security laws, in 
defiance of the principle that national legislation normally overrides con- 
flicting state laws. 

A host of other restrictive provisions are also contained in the Act. 

The vicious anti-labor character of Taft-Hartley was expressly recog- 
nized by President Eisenhower during the 1952 election campaign. At that 
time he made solemn promises to eliminate these provisions and bring about 
a fair law. Thus, in a speech to the Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, the President stated: 

“T have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act with both labor and 
industry people. I know the law might be used to break unions. That 
must be changed. America wants no law licensing union-busting. Neither 
do I.” 

In this same speech he proclaimed: 

“T will not support any amendments which might weaken the rights 
of the working men and women.” 

He praised the Norris-LaGuardia Act which limited labor injunctions, 
and boasted that it was passed under a Republican Administration. He spoke 
out specifically on this subject, saying that injunctions “will not settle the 
underlying fundamental problems which cause a strike.” 

He spoke in defense of the right to strike, saying “there are some things 
worse, much worse, than strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom.” 

The President declared that he believed in strong unions, saying “weak 
unions cannot be responsible. This alone is sufficient reason for having 
strong unions.” 

He declaimed against the “heavy hand of Government intervention” in 
labor disputes and reaffirmed his faith in collective bargaining. 

And the President expressed his complete confidence that the job of 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act “can be worked out so that no fair-minded 
member of labor will consider the results unreasonable.” 

Finally, he pledged “justice and fairness” in our labor relations laws. 

After the election, unfortunately, these fine promises were ignored by 
the Administration. 


In March 1953, the House and Senate Labor Committee commenced 
hearings on Taft-Hartley revision. These hearings were quite extensive: 
the House Committee hearings lasted from March until the middle of May, 
while the Senate hearings ran from the latter part of March into June. 
Numerous witnesses from the ranks of labor and management appeared 
before the committees, as well as many outside labor relations experts. 

However, no one appeared to state to the Committees the position of the 
Administration on Taft-Hartley revision. No witness appeared, no Presi- 
dential message was sent up, no Administration bill was introduced. 

President Eisenhower had appointed as his Secretary of Labor, Martin 
P. Durkin, President of the Plumbers’ and Pipe Fitters’ Union, AFL. Mr. 
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Durkin accepted the directive of President Eisenhower, issued shortly after 
the new Administration took office, to revise Taft-Hartley to eliminate its 
union-breaking provisions, and make it fair and just to labor. Month after 
month, Secretary Durkin labored to secure a fair implementation of the 
Administration’s promises. 


Finally, in the late summer of 1953, after detailed negotiations between 
the White House and the Congressional leaders, President Eisenhower re- 
pudiated the proposals for revision of the Taft-Hartley Act which the Presi- 
dent had promised Mr. Durkin to support. Consequently and justifiably 
Mr. Durkin resigned. 


During the whole of 1953 the Administration sent no communication 
to the Congress on Taft-Hartley revision. In January 1954, approximately 
one year late, President Eisenhower finally sent to Congress a message on 
Taft-Hartley revision. 


The President’s message to Congress on Taft-Hartley amendments and 
the implementing bill introduced by Senator Smith (R., N. J.), instead of 
liberalizing Taft-Hartley, proposed a few insubstantial improvements and 
offered new anti-labor provisions. 

Far from honoring its pledge of justice and fairness, the Administra- 
tion’s program would not have rid the Taft-Hartley Act of its union-busting 
provisions. It would have retained the one-sided, anti-labor injunction along 
with other major anti-labor Taft-Hartley provisions. 

It would have added a new and dangerous anti-labor measure on the 
pretext of protecting states’ rights. This provision would have legalized 
state laws which, under the guise of dealing with local emergencies, prohibit 
strikes and provide for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. Yet during 
the campaign, President Eisenhower declared against any trend toward com- 
pulsory arbitration in the field of labor-management relations. 

In addition, the discredited strike vote procedure which had been proved 
useless in wartime was recommended by the Administration for insertion 
into the Act. 

This anti-labor program of the Administration was rejected by the 
Senate in May 1954. During the year and a half since then, Congress, evenly 
divided, has held no further hearings on Taft-Hartley and the Administration 
has made no further proposals for its revision. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
remained unchanged on the statute books. 

Though the language of Taft-Hartley has remained unchanged, its inter- 
pretation by the Labor Board has not. On numerous and important issues 
the new Board, a majority of whose members have been appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has overturned long established rulings, and given the 
Act a new, and almost always anti-labor, meaning. Indeed the Eisenhower 
appointees seem to have taken office with that end consciously in mind. 

The Wagner Act had been in effect since 1935 and as amended by the 
Taft-Hartley Act since 1947. Interpretation placed on these laws over the 
years by the Board and courts had been reviewed by Congress on several 
occasions. Both before and after 1947, several bills which would have 
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changed Board policies had been considered by Congress. Certain changes 
in Board policies, of course, were required by the Taft-Hartley Act. But aside 
from such changes, Congress had refused on a number of occasions since 
1947 to require changes in other Board policies. This created the obvious 
implication that Congress had thereby given its approval to such other 
policies and intended them to be continued in effect. 

The new Board members, appointed by President Eisenhower however, 
have until now not felt themselves bound by these policies of the old Board. 
In line with their prior pronouncements, they have proceeded to promulgate 
widespread anti-union changes in well-established policies covering a large 
number of important issues. They seem to have proceeded on the assumption 
that since they were appointed by a new Administration, they had a license 
to overhaul any or all of the Board’s policies. They have proceeded to imbue 
the Board with the employer-oriented interests of the new Administration. 

It should also be borne in mind that the NLRB is supposed to be an 
independent agency, with quasi-judicial functions. Unless the Board and its 
staff can be free of influence or control, it cannot function in the inde- 
pendent and impartial manner required of a quasi-judicial agency. Clearly, 
the policy changes instituted by the new Board, in most instances over the 
opposition of one or both of the holdover members from the old Board, 
raise grave questions as to the independent, impartial, non-political and 
quasi-judicial status of the new Board. 

Among these policy changes are the following: 

(a) Jurisdiction: The new Board has drastically limited the establish- 
ments over which it will assert jurisdiction. This is legislation by adminis- 
trative action, for proposals to diminish NLRB jurisdiction were rejected by 
Congress in 1954, 

The result is to deny even the limited protection of the Act to millions 
of workers who previously were covered. These employees no longer will 
be protected by federal law against discriminatory discharges and other 
employer unfair labor practices. They will not be able to obtain NLRB elec- 
tions to determine their bargaining agent. And most States do not have 
laws which at all protect the rights of labor. 

Among the workers thus deprived of the protection of the federal Act 
are the great majority of those employed in retail stores, power stations, TV 
and radio stations, daily and weekly newspapers, utilities, service companies, 
and all small businesses even including defense plants. 

(b) Employer “Free Speech”: Under the guise of protecting free speech, 
the new Board has sanctioned employer statements of plainly coercive char- 
acter. For example, an employer pre-election statement that if the union won 
the company “would be forced to move the plant” was held not to warrant 
setting aside the election; the statement was merely a “prophecy”, not a 
“threat”, and so was “not coercive”. Similarly, a statement by a company 
lawyer that the company would not recognize the union even if it won the 
election was held to be simply a legitimate “expression of the employer’s 
legal position”. 
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(c) Captive Audience: It is no longer an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to force workers to listen to anti-union tirades on company time 
and property, without affording the union an opportunity to reply. More- 
over, an election will now be upset only if the employer addressed the captive 
audience within 24 hours before the election. 

(d) Majority Union Recognition: Another reversal of basic policy was 
made by the new Board when it held that an employer may refuse to accept 
a majority of signed membership cards as proof of a union’s majority status. 
Employers are thus encouraged to refuse recognition and to defer bargaining 
until the union goes through a formal Board election. 

(e) Interrogating Workers: Under the old Board, there was a long- 
standing doctrine that it was intimidation and an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to question his employees about union membership and activi- 
ties. Yet, fundamental as this doctrine was, it was overturned by the Admin- 
istration majority of the new Board. 

(f) Responsibility for Unlawful Strike: A new doctrine entailing ex- 
tremely harsh consequences for innocent members of a union was enunciated 
by the new Board in a case involving the discharge of employees who did 
not participate in an illegal strike and who either reported for work or 
were ill. Despite their non-participation in the strike action, the new Board 
upheld the discharges. 


It has also been held by the new Board that employees of one union, 
who respected the picket line of another union during a short “hit-and-run” 
strike, lost their protected status under the Act and were subject to discharge 
or other discipline. These employees, said the Board, forfeited their own 
protection under the Act by “joining” and “participating” in the unpro- 
tected strike of the other union. The Board thus struck at a vital artery of 
trade unionism because respect for a picket line is a fundamental obligation 
of union members. 

(g) Implied No-Strike Clause: Under a recent doctrine of the new 
Board, a strike may not take place until the expiration or reopening date of 
a contact even though the 60-day notice required by Taft-Hartley has been 
given and elapsed and even though the contact does not contain a no-strike 
clause. 

(h) “Hot Cargo” Clauses Unenforcéable: It has long been the practice 
of various unions to seek the inclusion in collective bargaining agreements of 
provisions permitting their members to refuse to handle “hot goods”. Until 
recently the Board regarded these clauses as valid and enforceable by strike 
or picketing, but the new Republican appointees have ruled that these 
clauses either are not valid at all or may not be enforced by the Union. 

The foregoing are only some of the areas in which the Administration- 
dominated Board has established new policies. The anti-union nature of 
these policies is obvious on their face. Other additional examples of new 
policies might be cited. They, too, are almost uniformly detrimental to the 
rights of labor. : 

Despite the major stated purpose of the Act to encourage genuine 
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collective bargaining through unions freely chosen by the workers, the Board 
appears to be doing everything in its power to impede these objectives. It 
has clearly acted to impose anti-labor restrictions beyond those required by 
Taft-Hartley; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO will press for the elimination of the 
evils of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of a sound and fair national 
labor relations law based on the principles of the Wagner Act. 

2. The AFL-CIO condemns the Administration for its failure to live up 
to its campaign promises to rid Taft-Hartley of its anti-labor provisions. 

3. The AFL-CIO denounces the administrative policies of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the unnecessary manner in which the Board 
has, in effect, been legislating by administrative action. 


WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 


Perhaps the outstanding achievement in domestic legislation of the first 
session of the 84th Congress was the increase in the federal minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1.00. The $1.00 minimum was passed over the objections 
of the Administration and its spokesmen in both Houses of Congress. 

It was not a complete victory. Organized labor, although very few or- 
ganized workers in the country were in a position to gain directly, called 
upon Congress to enact a $1.25 minimum which was fully justified by in- 
creases in living costs, productivity and the general wage level. No action 
was taken in the last session to extend coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to the millions who are not now protected. The sub-minimum wage 
rates in Puerto Rico were left unchanged. Despite all this, the enactment 
of a $1.00 minimum constitutes a major step forward. 

In testimony presented to both Houses of Congress, AFL and CIO spokes- 
men called upon the Congress to take action which would bring the com- 
pletely unrealistic minimum wage of 75 cents up to a more appropriate level. 

President Meany, in presenting the AFL’s case for a $1.25 minimum, told 
the'Congress that part of America’s job “is to make sure that all Americans 
have a decent chance to share the abundance all of us are creating. We fail 
in this part of the job as long as the much-vaunted American standard of 
living is denied to any group of Americans.” 

President Reuther summarized the CIO’s case for a $1.25 minimum by 
declaring: “It is morally right because there is no excuse for the payment of 
sweatshop wages in an era of atomic energy and automation. It is eco- 
nomically sound because an expanding economy requires an ever-rising 
consumer income to match our ever-rising productive power.” 

The Administration, which failed to make any recommendations in 1953 
and 1954, finally endorsed an increase in the minimum—but to only 90 cents 
an hour. This would have done no more than adjust the 75-cent minimum 
for the increased cost of living since 1949. It would have meant no recogni- 
tion of the tremendous productivity gains in the American economy and 
the general wage advances won by organized labor. Despite impressive 
evidence justifying a higher minimum, and despite improvement in the gen- 
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eral economic picture during the course of the year, the Administration 
stood firm and did not yield from its 90-cent position. 

The stubbornness of the Administration and the short-sighted belief of 
many Congressmen that a higher minimum would be harmful, made it im- 
possible to reach labor’s full objective. But enactment of the $1.00 mini- 
mum, despite Administration opposition, is a tribute both to the leadership 
of the Congress and the tremendously effective work done by organized 
labor back home. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken to extend the benefits of the law to 
workers now denied its protection. After the retail lobby testified before the 
Senate Labor Committee, the Administration withdrew even its inadequate 
proposal for extension of coverage which it had made earlier in the year. 
Under this proposal, less than 2 million employees working for interstate 
chain stores would have been brought under coverage. When the Admin- 
istration pulled back from this modest proposal, it became impossible to 
obtain extension of coverage. 

Less than one-half of the nation’s wage earners are now given the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Individual states cannot prescribe 
adequate minimum wages for plants manufacturing for an interstate market 
without putting their industries at a competitive disadvantage. Only the 
Congress can take meaningful action in this field. In 1956, extension of 
coverage to millions of additional workers will be a major legislative ob- 
jective of organized labor. The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has promised that its Subcommittee on Labor, under the Chairman- 
ship of Paul Douglas (D., IIl.), will hold early hearings on extension of 
coverage. It is hoped that the House Education and Labor Committee will 
take similar action. 

Under the present Fair Labor Standards Act, the statutory minimum does 
not apply to Puerto Rico. Instead, industry committees determine individual 
rates for the respective industries. This practice has not worked well. Wide 
wage differentials have become wider year by year. To meet this situation, 
the Senate last year included in its bill a provision which would have raised 
all existing Puerto Rican rates by a modest amount. The House refused 
to take similar action and, as a result, the final bill did not raise the mini- 
mum wage for Puerto Rico. In 1956, it is to be hoped that the Congress 
will take the necessary action to lift the minimum wage rates in Puerto 
Rico to more realistic levels. The economic development of Puerto Rico 
must not and cannot depend upon a low-wage structure. 

Another year has passed without action being taken to correct the dam- 
age which has been done by the Fulbright Amendment to the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. It is this amendment which has prevented enforcement 
of the few wage determinations which have been made in recent years. 

The Walsh-Healey Act should be amended: (1) to make clear the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor to issue minimum wage determinations on 
an industry-wide basis, (2) to make clear the application of the Act to all 
articles actually purchased by the government on specific contracts, whether 
or not available in the open market, and (3) to revise the Fulbright Amend- 
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ment to prohibit the issuance of injunctions suspending the effectiveness of 
wage orders pending litigation. 

With the increase in the minimum wage, it becomes particularly es- 
sential that the Labor Department be given adequate appropriations for 
careful enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as well as the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

Dramatic advances in improved technology, such as automation and 
atomic energy, have meant and will continue to mean tremendous increases in 
productivity. These advances make it both economically feasible and desir- 
able to consider the reduction of the work week. The Congress should give 
the earliest possible consideration to amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to provide for a shorter work week; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. International unions, state bodies and local organizations 
are commended for the effective work done in the past year to assure the 
enactment of the $1.00 per hour minimum wage. 


2. Congress is called upon to take further action to improve our wage 
laws. Specifically, we call upon it: 
a. As a matter of first priority, to extend the full protection of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers in industries engaged in or 
affecting interstate commerce. 


b. To increase Puerto Rican wage rates promptly and substantially 
so that the mainland level may be achieved at the earliest possible date. 

c. To raise the minimum wage to at Jeast $1.25 an hour as soon as 
practicable. 


d. To revise the Public Contracts Act, to restore that Act’s effective- 
ness and utility. 


e. To provide adequate funds for the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 


f. To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act and Public Contracts Act 
to provide for a shorter work week. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The democratic institutions of the United States of America were estab- 
lished on the foundation of honesty, integrity, responsibility. The free and 
democratic labor movement of our country similarly rests upon the founda- 
tions of brotherhood, honesty and integrity. 

Any departure from the most exacting ethical principles is harmful not 
only to the people directly affected but to the whole fabric of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The American labor movement has ever been quick in its denunciation of 
public officials who betray their trust. We have been equally critical of 
businessmen who have used corrupt methods and bribery to gain their selfish, 
acquisitive ends. We must be equally quick to recognize and condemn those 
instances of racketeering, corruption, and disregard for ethical standards 
when they occur inside our labor movement. 
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The vast majority of labor union officials accept their responsibility and 
trust. They endeavor honestly to carry out the democratic will of their mem- 
bers and to discharge the duties of their office. Yet the reputations of the 
vast majority are imperiled by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical practices of 
the few who betray their trust and who look upon the trade union movement 
not as a brotherhood to serve the general welfare, but as a means to ad- 
vance their own selfish purposes or to forward the aim of groups or organiza- 
tions who would destroy our democratic institutions. 

By the adoption of the constitution of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, the American labor movement has 
clearly accepted the responsibility for keeping its own house in order and to 
protect the movement “from any and all corrupt influences and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist agencies and all others who are op- 
posed to the basic principles of our democracy and free and democratic 
unionism.” Only by their wholehearted dedication to this constitutional 
objective can labor unions meet their obligations to their memberships. 
Failure to meet these responsibilities can only result in governmental as- 
sumption of what are properly trade unon functions. Reliance on the agen- 
cies of government for keeping our movement free from the infiltration of 
racketeers, crooks, Communists, Fascists and other enemies of free demo- 
cratic unionism would constitute a threat to the independence and freedom of 
the entire movement; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. The First Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO 
calls upon all its affliated national and international unions to take whatever 
steps are necessary within their own organizations to effect the policies and 
ethical standards set forth in the constitution of the AFL-CIO. When con- 
stitutional amendments or changes in internal administrative procedures 
are necessary for the affiliated organizations to carry out the responsibilities 
incumbent upon autonomous organizations, such amendments and changes 
should be undertaken at the earliest practicable time. 

2. This First Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO pledges its full 
support, good offices, and staff facilities of the AFL-CIO Committee on Eth- 
ical Practices to all national and international unions in their efforts to carry 
out and put into practice the constitutional mandate to keep our organiza- 
tion “free from any taint of corruption or Communism.” 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The healthy functioning of our economic system is of paramount concern 
to American workers. Workers know that a high level of employment and a 
constantly improving standard of living cannot be achieved without a sound 
and growing economy. When the economic system falters, workers are the 
first to suffer from the cutbacks in production, resulting layoffs, and rising 
tides of unemployment. 

Since World War II, the American economy has shown an amazing 
vitality. Although our nation, has had to absorb the impact of two reces- 
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sions, in 1949 and 1954, neither of these temporary setbacks has led to a gen- 
eral catastrophe similar to that of the 1930's. 


Organized labor is proud of the American economy and the role which 
unions have played in helping it achieve its present high level of production. 
By their pressure for improved wages, unions have succeeded in winning 
continuing advances in living standards for American workers. The nation’s 
rising level of wages has contributed to the rapid expansion of workers’ 
ability to buy the products of their labor. 

Organized labor has likewise taken the lead in urging the federal govern- 
ment to assume a more positive responsibility for the nation’s economic 
growth and stability. In the past 20 years, such government measures as 
those dealing with labor standards, taxation, social security, and housing, 
enacted at the urging of our labor movement, have introduced a greater de- 
. gree of stability into our economic system. The passage of the Employment 
Act of 1946 providing for government efforts to “promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power” and the acceptance by both 
political parties of the obligations imposed by this Act, testify to the signifi- 
cant change that has taken place in the federal government’s role in eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The economic situation we face today is quite different from that of a 
year ago. General economic activity has increased substantially since the fall 
of 1954, when increased consumer spending began to lift the levels of output 
and sales out of the recession. Trade union strength together with economic 
and social legislation, had helped reduce the impact of the 1954 downturn 
and has contributed to the improvement in economic conditions of the past 
year. 

The nation’s total production of goods and services has risen over 9 per- 
cent since the spring of 1954, when the low-point of the economic downturn 
was reached. This increase in output, one of the largest in recent years, 
stands as a concrete demonstration of the nation’s capacity for continued 
economic growth. 

A substantial expansion of consumer credit and mortgage debt, com- 
bined with a rise in inventories, has helped sustain the great advances in 
production and sales during the past year. 

The gains of the 1955 recovery have not been distributed evenly among 
all groups in the population. Between the first nine months of 1954 and the 
same period of 1955, farm income has dropped 10 percent. Compensation 
of employees has increased 6 percent in that period. Corporate profits, how- 
ever, have risen 28 percent and stockholders’ dividends, which increased 
during the downturn last year, have risen by 8 percent. Business failures— 
among small businesses, for the most part—remain high. 

The improvement in employment has lagged considerably behind the rise 
of total production. The number of non-farm jobs, in the third quarter of 
1955, was still } elow the peak levels reached in 1953, before the downturn 
started. Manufacturing jobs are still almost half a million below the 1953 
level. 


Despite the general improvement in economic activity, substantial unem- 
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ployment has persisted in many communities, particularly those in which 
coal mining, textile manufacturing and railroad repair shops are located. 
Only a few days ago, the Labor Department reported that in 93 labor market 
areas, 6 percent or more of the labor force was unemployed. 

The lag of employment behind the sharp increase in output during the 
past year reflects a substantial rise in productivity, which has tended to re- 
duce production costs and to increase profit margins. In addition, during 
the year, several major sections of American industry seized the opportunity 
presented by the recovery in business conditions to raise prices of their 
products by an amount far higher than justified by increased costs. This 
failure by business to exercise reasonable restraint in setting prices can 
seriously endanger sound and balanced economic progress. 

American corporations already have profited more than handsomely from 
the economic recovery. Corporate profits, after taxes, in the first nine 
months of 1955 were 28 percent greater than in the same period of last year. 
Dividend payments to stockholders, which were rising during the economic 
downturn in 1954, continue to increase at a marked rate. 

Business failures, especially of smaller firms, however, have continued at 
surprisingly high levels, considering the over-all prosperity of business enter- 
prise. In September, there were 822 business failures, compared with 819 in 
the same month of 1954, 686 in September 1953, and 539 in September 1952. 

With both the productivity and the size of the labor force rising, con- 
tinued economic expansion is essential to attain full employment, production 
and purchasing power. While the economy as a whole is operating at a high 
level of activity, dangerous weaknesses in some of the economy’s vital areas 
are discernible. 

A major weakness in the current economic picture is the continuing de- 
cline in farm income. Net farm income in the first nine months of the year 
was 10 percent below the same period of 1954 and was at a yearly rate of 26 
percent below 1951. 

Some of the forces that lifted economic activity so sharply in the past 
year seem now to have slowed down. Residential construction, which re- 
mained strong during the 1954 downturn, and provided part of the basis for 
the 1955 pick-up, is leveling off. Automobile production in 1956, according 
to many observers, may decline by as much as 10 percent below 1955. 

With the expected easing off of the rate of growth in automobile and 
residential construction, other key areas must develop substantially to serve 
as a base for a continued upward impetus for the economy as a whole. No 
sector of the private economy appears ready to provide a stimulus of the 
magnitude offered by auto and residential construction in the past year. This 
gap in economic growth underlines the importance of both private and 
government economic policy for the months ahead. 

Unfortunately, there is a serious question whether the current policies 
of the federal government will produce conditions required to sustain eco- 
nomic growth in the months ahead. The Administration seems more in- 
terested in tilting with the windmill of inflation by increasing interest rates 
than it is in creating the environment necessary for economic expansion. 
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While we recognize the monetary policy is a legitimate tool for stabilizing 
the economy, it is merely one among many weapons in the arsenal of eco- 
nomic programs. Moreover, unless used with extreme caution and pre- 
cision timing, monetary measures can boomerang against the expansion of 
the economy and precipitate the economic decline they are intended to pre- 
vent. Thus, during the past summer the Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration increased down payments and cut the time period 
for mortgage payments. This had the effect of reducing housing construc- 
tion, particularly of lower-priced homes; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, In the coming months, both private and government action 
will be needed to maintain economic growth and to sustain full employment 
levels in the years ahead. Such action should include the following: 

1. Free collective bargaining must be encouraged by the federal, state 
and local governments. Reasonable wage and fringe-benefit improvements 
should be agreed upon at the bargaining table to enable wage and salary 
earners to share adequately in the fruits of industrial progress. Wherever 
feasible, provisions such as guaranteed employment plans should be nego- 
tiated to promote stability of workers’ incomes and to eliminate unnecessary 
fluctuations in employment. 

2. The federal government’s tax policy must be revised to strengthen 
consumer buying power, especially among low and middle income groups, 
and to eliminate tax law loopholes that grant special privileges to wealthy 
families and corporations. Tax revisions should be made as soon as pos- 
sible. State and local tax systems should also be revised to establish tax 
structures based more largely upon ability to pay. 

3. Low-income families—whose earnings are less than $3,000 a year 
—require special attention. The federal legal minimum wage should be 
extended to millions of low-paid workers who now lack its protection, and 
the minimum rate, raised to $1.00 an hour by the past session of Congress, 
should be further increased to at least $1.25. The inadequate coverage and 


minimum wage standards under state laws should be improved without 
further delay. 


4. Congress should enact a specific program of special assistance to 
areas of persistent economic distress. It is the obligation of the federal 
government to assist these areas back to economic health. The government 
should discourage the continued pirating of plants and job opportunities by 
unscrupulous politicians and business associations—to prevent the spread of 
further distress in the older industrial centers. 

5. The inadequate unemployment compensation system must be modern- 
ized. Congress and state legislatures must substantially increase both the 
amount and duration of unemployment compensation payments. Harsh dis- 
qualification provisions in the state laws must be removed. 

6. The Social Security Act should be improved to raise old age and sur- 
vivors’ benefit payments to an adequate level of living requirements and to 
provide adequate protection against the hazards of long-term and temporary 
disability. A national health program should be adopted, including national 
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health insurance as part of the social security system and with full reserva- 
tion of free choice of doctors and patients. 

7. Two million new housing units a year should become the national 
housing goal. Interest rates on home loans must be reduced to meet the 
housing needs of families whose earnings are between $3,000 to $6,000 a 
year. A government program is required to stimulate the construction of 
new housing for middle income groups. Public housing construction should 
be substantially increased to provide adequate housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

8. The continuing decline of farm income must be halted. Farm pro- 
grams—such as price supports, conservation, low-cost credit and rural elec- 
trification and telephone service—should be improved to strengthen the 
income position of the family farmer, while making it possible to increase 
the consumption of agricultural products. 

9. Low-interest loans, under liberal terms, are necessary to encourage 
business and farm investment, particularly for small businesses, as well as 
to sustain high levels of residential construction. 

In addition, the federal government must make a major contribution to 
economic growth by reducing the backlog of pressing public needs. Public 
services have been in a state of neglect for many years, despite the need 
for continuing improvements and expansion to meet the needs of a growing 
population. The sad state of our schools, hospitals and roads, as well as 
other public service facilities, indicates the urgent requirement for a vast 
program of improvement and growth. The federal government should 
start on a program of expanded federal aid to education, health facilities and 
roads, through direct federal programs, as well as grants and loans to states 
and local governments. Since many states have legal limits on the amount 
and type of borrowing, legislation should be adopted to enable the federal 
government to make special loans and grants to the states and local com- 
munities to get their much-needed programs under way. A public works 
program should be viewed as a continuing one, to keep the structure of so- 
ciety strong; in periods of economic decline, such programs should be ac- 
celerated without long delays. 
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DELEGATES 


TO THE 


First Constitutional Convention 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


LBA 


ORGANIZATIONS 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


tl 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated... 


Agricultural Workers Union, National 
Air Line Dispatchers Association 


Air Line Pilots Association 


Aluminum Workers International Union 


Asbestos Workers, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
ment Workers of America, Uni 


Automobile Workers of America, International 
Union, United 


en, pen, ate he 


24,443 
24,443 
24,443 


Dullzell, Paul 
Shanks, H. O'Neill 
Somerset, Pat 
Bright, Jackie 
McKee, Alex 
Mitchell, H. L. 
Dunne, William B. 
Sayen, Clarence N. 
Beatley, C. E. 
Masland, W. M. 
Stahl, Eddie R. 
Cowley, William L. 
Kelley, D. R. 
Mitchel, Claude R. 
Sickles, C. W. 
Mulligan, Hugh E. 
Reuther, Walter P. 
Matthews, Norman 
Livingston, John W. 
Gosser, Richard 
Mazey, Emil 

te, Edward 
McCusker, Joseph 
McAulay, William 
Carter, Robert 
Woodcock, Leonard 
O'Malley, Patrick J. 
Ross, Raymond 
Ballard, Charles 
Berndt, Raymond H. 
Greathouse, Pat 


Kerrigan, Charles H. 
Kitzman, Harvey 
Merrelli, George 
Morris, Ken 
Robinson, Kenneth 
Bioletti, Charles 
ton, Norman B. 


Heaton, Earl 
Doria, Anthony 
Evans, Frank 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America ............. eae: t 


Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of Amer- 
ica 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ In- 
ternation Union of America, The Journey- ‘ 
WN 6600 6.04.04.44 2K06 00480 be0 06606 Wee vu ae 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, Interna- 
tional Alliance of 


Black- 
International 
Brotherhood Of ....cccccccccccccsvscvccecs 8 


Boiler Makers, Iron Ship _ Builders, 


smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of.... 3 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union .............. 5 


Soft Drink, and Dis- 
Union of 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
tillery Workers, International 
United 


Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America ............600005 5 


Bricklayers, 


The 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
nited .... 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, anepel 
tional Association ee) eee eed ws wee dee ae 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians, Nation- 


al Association of .......... Pr rere Pee ti 3 


19, 478 
1,001 


16,640 
16,640 


1,233 
1,233 
1,232 


Winter, Herman E. 
Schnitzler, William F. 
Cross, James G. 

Sims, Curtis R. 
Landriscina, James 
Stuart, George 
Kralstein, Max 


Ernest, Herbert 
Moscowitz, Lilyan 
Freedman, Malvina 


Birthright, William C. 
Robinson, John B. 
Scafidi, Fred 
Crane, Charles T. 
Husk, George 
Sanders, E. M. 


Noch, Michael 


Calvin, William A. 
MacGowan, Charles J. 
Buckley, William J. 
Eberhardy, A. J 

Nacey, — 

Nolan, Georg 
Pendergast, ‘William G. 
Boggs, Maywood 


Haskin, Robert E. 
Denny, Joseph 
Moran, Marion 


Mara, John J. 
Anderson, Frank W. 
ge George W. 
Cory, Tom 
deouta, Daniel J. 


Feller, Karl F. 
Rusch, Thomas 
Gildea, Arthur P. 
Watts, B. M. 
Dehner, John F. 
Person, Robert R. 


Bates, Harry C. 
Murphy, John J. 
Conners, William R. 
Murphy, Thomas F. 
O’Donnell, Thomas H. 


Flegal, H. R. 
Tracy, Wm. 
Duff, Nathan 
Santo, Carmine 


Lyons, J. H. 
Downes, J. R. 

Bauers, William F. 
Boyen, Joseph F. 
McCarthy, John L. 
Lyons, John H., Jr. 
McDonald, Thomas E. 
Rounds, Stanley 


Rothery, Clifford F. 
Klumpp, Eugene 
Byers, Harold L. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION v 
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g oes 
ORGANIZATIONS s % z NaMEs OF DELEGATES 
“oD 3 
he 
25,659 McFetridge, William L. 
25,659 Fairchild, George E. 
25,659 Sullivan, David 
Building Service Employes International Union 8 ey oe dnene D. 
25,658 Burke, Thomas 
25,658 Shortman, Thomas 
25,658 Hackman, Arthur 
19,334 Bernhardt, A. J. 
19,334 Burchfield, C. W. 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway.... 6 is'3s4 Do _——- L. 
19,333 Winters, J. F. 
19,833 Zloty, Steve 
{ 46,875 Hutcheson, M. A. 
46,875 Stevenson, John R. 
46,875 Blaier, O. Wm. 
46,875 Fischer, Albert E. 
46,875 Chapman, Frank 
46,875 Hanson, Charles W. 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, ee Pret merge 
Brotherhood of ............. PE Tes Sry 46,875 Johnson, Charles, Jr. 
46,875 Rajoppi, Raleigh 
46,875 Schwarzer, Harry 
46,875 Chandler, Henry W. 
46,875 Roberts, R. E. 
46,875 Cambiano, J. F. 
46,875 Cooper, Andrew V. 
L 46,875 Reiter, Carl 
7,037 Jones, Felix C. 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Interna- 7,036 Gallo, Toney 
tional Union, United ............... $a et nes 7,036 Schoenberg, William 
7,036 . uben 
7,036 Taub, Lawrence 
11,350 Moffett, Edw. R. 
11,350 Shafer, Marshall 
11,350 Busby, A. Vincent 
Chemical Workers Union, International ...... 7 11,350 Lewis, John E. 
11,349 Mcllwain, Gordon 
11,349 Mitchell, ‘Walter L. 
11,349 Donovan, Joseph J. 
3,064 Azpeitia, Mario 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America 3 3,064 Campo, Ernest 
3,064 Haines, Sarah M. 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Internation- f cin Grose W8- 
al Association WE FREER aiccacdetlacedeasas 4,181 Minaden, M. J. 
4,131 Tusher, Morris 
16,242 George, Leo E. 
16,242 Hallbeck, E. C. 
Clerks, National Federation of Post Office ... 6 gt Birchard, Perey W- D. 
K 16,242 Durand, Robert C. 
16,242 Oglesby, Clifford A. 
Harrison, George M. 
Ziegler, Phil E. 
Sylvester, J. H. 
Goble, G. B. 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway . Seen. Hetest 
Price, George @. 
Sullivan, Daniel J. 
Coleman, Walter T. 
Wysong, Charles W. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 


NAMEs OF DELEGATES 


Clerks, International Association, Retail 


Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated.. 12 


Communications Workers of America 


Coopers International Union of North America 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers Inter- 
national Union 


Doll oa Toy Workers of the United ween 
and Canada ........ eer tere eaves +s 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Inter- 


national Union of ......... pGubetes eepedies: e 


nr ewe Workers, emgcoumeae Sens 


nad Constructors, International Union 


20, 859 


76,707 
76,706 
76,706 
76,706 
76,706 
76,706 


3,388 
3,388 
3,388 


Suffridge, James A. 


Housewright, Vernon A. 


Sackett, Guy 

Shea, Frank C. 
Meyers, Samuel J. 
Crossler, Anthony B. 
Lafayette, Paul 
Hanson, Paul 
Ammond, Fred A. 


Potofsky, Jacob 
Rosenblum, Frank 
Blumberg, Hyman 
Chatman, Abraham 
Dickason, Gladys 
Genis, Sander 

La Capria, Vincent 
Block, Reuben 
Weinstein, Murray 
Salerno, Joseph 
Weinstein, Charles 
Brazier, Richard 


Beirne, J. A. 
Crull, John L. 
Hanscom, Mary 
Moran, J. J. 
Jones, A. T. 
Watts, Glenn 
Smallwood, W. A. 
Smith, W. G. 
Gill, George E. 
Smith, James 
Dreyer, Ray 
Knecht, Louis 
McCowen, D. L. 


Doyle, James J. 


Oneto, George J. 
Autterson, Hobert 
Fontana, Alfred A. 


Damino, Harry O. 
Gordon, Milton 
Diana, Emanuel 


Carey, James B. 
Hartnett, Al 
Block, Harry 
Kelley, laa 


Weihrauch, Milton 
Hockenberry, Ellis 
Hutson, Leona: 
Hutchens, George 
Kraft, E. J. 
Palmer, Alan 


Freeman, Gordon M. 
Keenan, Joseph D. 
Riley, Frank 

ve, Horace 
Liggett, Joseph W. 
Paulsen, Charles M. 


Smith, Edward A. 
Magee, Edwin C. 
Feeney, Jr., Frank 


: vi ee | 
‘ a a _______ 5 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 
Delegates 


No. of Votes 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Engineers, International Union of Operating. . 


Engineers, American Federation of Technical. . 


Engravers and Marking Device Workers Union, 
International Metal 


Engravers Union of North America, Interna- 
tional Photo 


Fire Fighters, International Association of ... 


rage and Oilers, International Brotherhood 


Flight Engineers’ International Association ... 


Furniture Workers of America, United 


Garment Workers of ‘Atnerica, United 


Garment, Workers Union, International 
Ladies 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ roetovmnnel of the United 
States and Canada 


Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, 
United xs 


see ewer w wee nee 


22,222 
8,387 


Maloney, Wm. E. 
Gramling, Chas. B. 
Delaney, Joseph J. 
Converse, Frank P. 
Swanson, Victor S. 
Stuhr, Wm. 
Wharton, Hunter P. 
Bronson, Ralph B. 
Weber, Peter 


Stephens, Russell M. 
Raimist, J. Lawrence 
Pratt, Foster J. 


Woelfel, Conrad 


Connell, Wilfrid T. 
Woll, Matthew 
Schmal, Henry F. 
Rehage, J. Arthur 


Redmond, John P. 
Richardson, George J. 
Barry, Howard P. 
Smith, Michael F. © 
Beale, Robert 
McGuire, James 


Matz, Anthony E. 
Wright, George 

Tormey, Robert J 
Kennedy, James 
Fredenberger, William E. 
Casselman, John 


Kent, William D. 


Pizer, Morris 
Fulford, Fred 

De Cicco, Michael 
Stefan, Fred 
McCormick, Neil J. 
Buckner, Floyd 


McCurdy, Joseph P. 
Hogan, E 

King, Madge 
Jordan, Emily 
Berkson, A. 


Dubinsky, David 
Antonini, Luigi 
Nagler, Isidore 
Zimmerman, Charles S. 
Breslaw, Joseph 
Bialis, Morris 
Otto, Samuel 
Stulberg, Louis 
Hochmann, Julius 
Siems, Fred 
Bambace, Angela 


Minton, Lee W. 
Dalton, Raymond H. 
Warren, J. Belton 
Ray, Wynema 
Giacobelli, James J. 
Phares, Burl 
Beard, Leland 
Reiser, Ralph 
McCracken, Lewis 
Pelican, Willard 
Berger, Don 


a vii | 
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Ret a 
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Be 9,448 
9,448 
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Ba" j 5,749 
wa Le 6 5748 
cause Sis 5,748 
By - 5,748 
F : 5,748 
an 8,000 
; 8,000 
as... : 8,000 
co an 8,000 
20 8,000 
ee 84,795 ‘ 
ce , 34,794 
a 34,794 
; 34,794 
: 34,794 
: covssee Ul 34,794 
34,794 
; 34,794 
F 34,794 
: 34,794 
9,396 
5 9,396 
9,396 
9,395 
6,823 
. 6,823 
: re 6,823 
= 6,823 
: 6,822 


DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 
of each 


NAMEs OF DELEGATES 


Glass Cutters League of America, Window ... 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint . 


Glove Workers Union of America, Interna- 
tional 


Government Employees, American Federation 


Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee 


Granite Cutters International Association of 
America, The ......... Cinieve A CA AD 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Interna- 
tional Union, Uni 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers ‘ 


Union of America, International 


Horse Shoers of United States and Canada, 
International Union of Journeymen . 


Hosiery Workers, American Federation of .... 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and as 
tenders’ International Union .... 


Insurance Agents International Union 


Insurance Workers of America ..... 


Jewelry Workers Union, International ....... 


oe, at 


37, 500 


3,136 
8,136 
3,136 
3,136 


2,184 


Boucher, Marcel R. 


Cook, Harry H. 
Mangiopane, Bennie 
McMullen, William 
Scheff, Charles M. 


Durian, Thomas 


Campbell, James A. 
Kelly, Timothy J. 
Olding, Henrietta E. 


Federoff, Anthony J. 
Murray, Milton 
Yancey, John L. 
Wagner, Martin 
Thomas, R. J. 


Pagnano, Costanzo 


Rose, Alex 

Lewis, Marx 
Hershkowitz, Samuel 
Zaritsky, Max 
Spector, Nathaniel 


Moreschi, Jos. V. 
Morreale, Vincent F. 
Sullivan, Charles 
Sheet, Robert B. 


Garvey, John W. 
Graziano, Charles 
Waldron, Patrick 
Smith, Edgar F. 
Taylor, John 


Miller, George C. 


McKeown, Alexander 
Janaskie, Andrew 
Held, Fred G. 
Banachowicz, Major 


Miller, Ed S. 
Weinberger, Jack 
Siegal, David 

Rogan, T. C. 
Sarricks, Lawrence H. 


, Max 
Heisel, Charles G. 
Pollack, Joseph 


Gillen, William A. 
Helfgott, Simon 
MacDermott, William S. 
Higginson, Arthur H. 


Morris, cack 


Spodick, Harty 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


3 qe 5} 
a Pes 
Sel use NAMEs OF DELEGATES 
ORGANIZATIONS 3 < 38 
C} 
a 
3,885 McSorley, William J. 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire 8,885 Mashburn, Lloyd A. 
EE ba Cb tbs cede coe ba dn eesedcot ees 4 8,885 Hagen, Harry J. 
3,885 Matthews, Walter 
12,040 Byers, Sam J. 
12,040 James, E. C. 
12,040 Naddeo, Charles 
Laundry Workers International Union ....... 6 12,039 Ballinger, Amy 
12,039 Chasmar, Winfield 
12,039 Gershman, Mischa 
5,957 Walinsky, Ossip 
Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers 5,957 Zukowsky, Norman 
RPRUOR) SOIREE 850.5 0:6 0 as'a beced acces 5 5,957 Lubliner, Philip 
5,957 Friss, Edward 
5,956 Wieselberg, Jack 
Leather Workers International Union of Amer- 817 O'Keefe, Richard B. 
BO 604.00.608 ssa sedeseveseees eteesdicrecsoss 8 817 Duffy, Joseph A. 
16,667 Doherty, William C. 
16,667 Cahill, Peter J. 
16,667 Stocker, James C. 
Letter Carriers, National Association of ..... 6 16,667 Farrell, William F. 
16,666 Merritt, J. Byron 
i 16,666 Anderson, Henry 
5,605 Blackburn, John 
5,605 ertz, Oliver 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated ...., 5 eed a Soe be 
5,604 Grayson, Martin 
Longshoremen — AFL, International Brother- 2,714 Long, Larry 
Eee ree reer Pee rete eer 3 2,718 Slaughter, E. L. 
2,713 Yeager, Frank 
f 41,794 Hayes, A. J. 
41,794 Peterson, Eric 
41,794 Walker, Elmer E. 
41,794 Coonely, Fred H. 
41,794 White, E. R. 
41,793 Dameron, William 
; , ae 41,793 Snider, John 
Machinists, International Association of ..... 15 4 41,793 Burrows, D. M. 
41,793 Carey, Thomas 
41,793 Melton, Earl 
41,793 Brown, Roy M. 
41,793 McBreen, J. L. 
1,79 Siemiller, P. L. 
41,793 McGlon, J. C. 
41,793 Schollie, Geo. P. 
f 19,891 Caroll, T. C. 
19,891 Shoemake, A. 
19,891 Wilson, J. ?. 
Maintenance of. Way Employes, Brotherhood J 19,891 reccia, R 
I TE SCE HP ea eas > errs 19,891 Padgett, H. L. . 
P 19,891 Lambert, C. L. 
a : ae 19,891 Bailey, R. L. 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and — = 
Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers 
and Terrazzo Helpers, International Associa- { 3,000 McCarthy, William 
tion Of 66.626 SDe eee e ee eee erence eeees Cees ii 3,000 Conway, John J. 
/ 5,391 Grogan, John J. 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, oiet we ., A 
Industrial Union of ..... Perr ra ee Ea . z 5 
+. 5,391 Townsley, Joseph N. 
th 5,391 Williams, W. M., Jr. 
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Marine Engineers’ 
tional 


Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
ganization of 


America, 


Metal Workers 
Sheet 


America, International .. 


Newspaper Guild, American 


Beneficial Association, 


Maritime Union of America, National 


International 


Millers, American Federation of Grain 


Musicians, American Federation of 


Office Employes International Union 


International Or- 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 6 eee 
Amalgamated .. 


Mechanics Educational Society of America.... 6 


Association, 


' Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North 


2,146 Daggett, H. L. 
2,146 La Barge, A. F. 
2,146 Edwards, William, Jr. 


Edwards, Robert C. 
Curran, Joseph 


6,089 Stone, Hedley M. 
6,089 Duffy, Adrian 

6,089 McDougall, John B. 
6,088 Federoff, Steve 


Ramos, Dave M. 


3,156 Atkins, C. T. 
3,156 Bishop, J. M. 
3,155 Lurvey, R. D. 


Jimerson, Earl W. 


26,275 Gorman, Patrick E. 
26,275 Lloyd, T. J. 
26,275 Belsky, Joseph 
26,275 Kelly, R. Emmet 
26,275 Muller, Karl 
26,275 Block, Max 
26,275 Hook, Marvin W. 
26,275 Poole, Harry 
26,274 Wentz, Ray 
8,165 White, George 
8,165 Smith, Matthew 
8,165 Tarpley, Roy, Sr. 
8,165 Raymond, Jerry 
8,165 Kozma, James 


DeBella, James 


Byron, Robert 

8,334 Cronin, A. H. 
8,333 Bruns, C. D. 

8,333 Carlough, Edward 
8,333 Bonadio, Frank 
8,333 Ryan, James J. 
6,531 Ming, S. P. 

6,531 Schneider, H. A. 
6,531 Frazier, Marion C. 
6,531 Weiny, George D. 
6,531 Crane, N. D. 
11,160 Sample, Chester A. 
11,159 Maddox, Carl 
11,159 Collette, Levi 
11,159 Weise, Frank L. 
11,159 Scanlon, George 
11,159 Stein, Alphonse 


Petrillo, James C. 
h Ed. 


35,679 Bagley, Charles L. 
35,679 Davis, Hal C. 
4,251 Collis, Joserh F. 
4,251 Murphy, Joseph P. 
4,250 Farson, William J. 
4,250 nstock, Arthur > 
4,250 Perlik, Charles A., Jr. 
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NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union 


Packinghouse Workers of America, United.... 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
America, Brotherhood of 


Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of... 


Paperworkers of America, United 


Pattern Makers League of North America 


Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International 
Association of the United States and Canada, 
Operative 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the.. 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers Inter- 
national Union, Metal ...... sevibhonecs Cipete 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car...... Eeee 


Post Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers, 
National Association of .......... aeriwes 


14,567 
14,567 


26,018 


9,957 
9,957 


11,000 


10,066 
10,066 
10,066 
10,065 
10,065 
10,065 


Knight, O. A. 
McCormick, T. M. 
Schafer, B. J. 
Appelbaum, Joseph 
Curran, J. T. 
Swisher, Elwood D. 
Dohaney, John F. 
Trombley, W. J. 
Davis, Raymond M. 
Ernst, Arthur 
Savage, Richard J. 


Helstein, Ralph 
Hathaway, G. R. 
Stephens, A. T. 
Lasley, Russell 
Dowling, Fred 
LaRue, Burton 
Bull, Russell 
Thomas, George 
Hayes, Charles 


Raferty, Lawrence M. 
Rohrberg, William H. 
Yablonsky, Peter 
Owens, Fran 
Meehan, James 
Baker, Herbert 
Skoglund, Julius 


Phillips, Paul L. 
Addy, Joseph 
Jones, John R. 
Bailey, John W. 
Brown, Al. E. 
Fisher, Mark 


Sayre, Harry D. 
Grasso, Frank 
Bridgwater, Charles 
Scott, Harry E. 
Vrataric, Nicholas 
Thoms, Donald 


Lynch, George Q. 


Rooney, John E. 
Leonard, Edward J. 
Hauck, John J. 
Brennan, John J. 
Tantillo, Benedict 
McDevitt, James L. 


Murray, Gene 
Meany, George 
Schoemann, Peter T. 
Hillock, Edward J. 
McLaughlin, Wm. J. 
De Nike, Frank 
Murray, Thomas J. 
McHenry, Aloysius 
win, John E. 


Muehlhoffer, Ray 
Oates, Dennis J. 
Weisler, Irving 
Scheuerman, Edward 


Randolph, A. Philip 
Webster, Milton P. 
Dellums, C. L. 


Carniato, Andrew W. 
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5,618 en, aig 3 
Postal Transport Association, National....... 4 Het Nagle, Paul A. 
5,617 Legge, W. J., Jr. 
’ l, 
Potters, International Brotherhood of Oper- Hert} pe ell 
MELLO PET ERCEUT PIETER LL Re 5,853 Coberly, Ray 
5,852 Dales, C. Frank 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers Union 
of North America, International Plate...... { 800 Brockwell, Harold D. 
12,496 Dunwody, Thomas E. 
12,496 Googe, George L. 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of 12,495 Maxted, F. 
North America, International .............. 7 12,495 De Andrade, Anthony J. 
12,495 Turner, Walter 
12,495 Torrence, Jack P. 
12,495 Rohan, A. J. 
19,219 Burke, John P. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the inns ees ae E 
United States and Canada, International 19/219 Tonelli. Joseph : 
EL. Siuinnen 05/40 5449 09.00 64.004 550008 ° , Pp 

Brot! 19,219 Segal, Henry 
19,219 Cianciulli, Bernard 
19,218 Wray, Harriet 
19,218 Jackman, Chris 
Radio and Television Directors Guild ......... 1 { 800 Burnett, Newman H. 
3 — . f 790 Smith, Bernard L. 
Radio Association, American .........-+++e0++ 2 1 790 Steinberg, William J. 
f 15,430 Spradling, A. L. 
15,430 Berrong, Sam B. 
15,430 Mastrian, Michael M. 
Railway Employes of America, Amalgamated 15,430 White, Louis R. 
Association of Street and Electric........... 15,430 Galasso, Vincent 
15,429 Shaughnessy, Frank L. 
15,429 McNamara, Daniel J. 
15, oo Mischo, O. J 


Railway Patrolmen’s International Union...... 1 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 9 


Roofers, Damp Waterproof Workers Associa- 
tion, United ...... 


Ee ey ee 


Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America, United ........... senesced dag nde 1l 


Marae: 


14, 1843 


White, Louis R. 
Macdonald, John V. 


Greenberg, Max 
Heaps, Alvin E. 
Paley, Jack 

Bail, Alex 
Osnian, Arthur 
Kovenetsky, Sam 
Livingston, David 
Sum, Julius 
ne, Thomas 


Aquadro, ee D, 
Moore, 

MeConate.. John A. 
Vetter, Ben D. 


Buckmaster, L. S. 
Childs, Joseph W. 
Walker, Desmond 
Tools, Jo 

Lewis, G. L. 
Bowers, E. K. 
Hester, E. E. 
Allison, Norman 
Campos, Antone L. 
Garber, Robert E. 
Skiffington, John 
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Delegates 


Lundeberg, Harry 
Seafarers International Union of North Amer- Hall, Paul 

i 5 Gomez, Andrea 
Fox, John M. 
Banks, Hal 


Mitchell, James J. 
Taylor, Russell J. 
Bringle, James E. 
Shoe Workers of America, United Pence, Emerson T. 
Griffin, John C. 
Goldstein, Meyer L. 
Morin, Harriet S. 


Clark, Jesse 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Railroad. . 
Hogan, John F. 


Special Delivery Messengers, The National As- 
sociation of Warfel, George L. 


Stage Employes and Moving Pitcure Machine Walsh, Richard 
Operators of the United States and Canada, Holmden, Harland 
International Alliance of Theatrical .. 5 Green, Thomas V. 

d McNabb, James 

Mungovan, Michael J. 


Zander, Arnold S. 

Chapman, Gordon W. 

State, County and Municipal Employees, Amer- Morgan, Thomas E. - 
ican Federation of . 7% Ruthenberg, Alvin H.” 

McEntee, William J. 

Wurf, Jerry 

Mitten, Adrian L. 


Og David J. 


Kojetinsky, A. J. 
Walsh, Martin J. 
Whitehouse, Al 
Ford, H. Charles 
MeNichols, a 7. 
Bester, Ear! T. 
Millard, Charles H. 
Nicholson, James 'C. 
Ohler, Berlin W. 
Atallah, Albert 
Farr, R. E. 

Burns, Martin 
Johns, John S. 
Germano, Joseph 
Shane, Thomas 
Griffin, James P. 
Murray, John F. 
Smith, Charles J. 
Nelles, Lorne H. 
Maurice, Eugene 
Grajciar, John W. 
Medrick, George 
Burke, Walter J. 
Rusen, Paul 
Hough, Bert 
Newell, Cameron B. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of North Buckley, Leo J. 
America, International heads Svves 2 . ° Farrenkopf, Frank . 


— ted Allied Products qrettene of America, 4 ee Se Cc 


apr Beene See Lowry, Lewis R. 
Dickens, Kenneth 


Steelworkers of America, United ............ 30 
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Delegate 
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Stonecutters Association of North America, 
Journeymen 


Stove Mounters International Union 


Switchmen’s Union of North America 


Teachers, American Federation of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
— of America, International Brother- 
hood 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad 


Telegraphers’ Union, The Commercial 


Textile Workers of America, United 


Textile Workers Union of America 


Tobacco Workers International Union 


Thanapest Service Employees of America, 


53,469 
15,000 


28,840 


De Pace, Frank 


Lewis, Joseph 
Roberts, James M. 
Kaiser, Edw. W. 


Fleete, William A. 
Collins, Daniel W. 


Megel, Carl J. 
Elder, Arthur A. 
Borchardt, Selma M. 
Fewkes, John M. 
Roth, Herrick S. 


Beck, Dave 
English, John F. 
Biggers, John L. 
Les’ be: 


Hicks, William M. 
Steinberg, L. 
Clare, Ralph 
Thirion, Harold 
Harkins, Lewis 
Hoffa, James 
Mohn, Einar 
Griffin, William 
, Wm. A. 
Williams, Roy 
Gibbons, Harold 
Anderson, Ernie 
San Soucie, Gene 
Saffo, Peter 
Pressler, Wm. 
Triscaro, Babe 


Leighty, G. E. 
Manion, E. J. 


Allen, W. L. 


Valente, Anthony 
Klenert, Lloyd 
Jacobs, Joseph 
Sgambato, Frank 
Schaufenbil, Francis 


Rieve, gt 
Chupka, J 
Belanger, z *. William 
Pollock, William 
Payton, Boyd E. 
Stetin, Sol 

Cook, Wesley A. 
Daoust, Harold 
hance A — 
Williams, H. 
Gordon, Willi -% 


O’Hare, John 
Blane, S. E. 
Petree, R. J 


Townsend, Willard S. 
Young, A 
Weaver, George L-P 
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10,000 Quill, Michael J. 
10,000 Faber, Gustav 
10,000 Guinan, Mathew 
10,000 Attreed, Eugene V. 
10,000 Sheehan, Frank 
10,000 O’Rourke, Paul 
10,000 Horst, James F. 
10,000 Lopez, John 


11,142 Randolph, Woodruff 
11,142 Moriarty, J. Arthur 
11,142 Hathaway, Ernest M. 
11,142 Reilly, Wallace C. 
11,141 Hermann, Lewis M. 
11,141 Brigham, Fred H. 
11,141 Peth, Thomas 


Hoffman, Sal B. 
Rota, Alfred R. 
Remshardt, Tony 
8,436 Bucher, George 
8,436 Albarino, R. Alvin 
8,436 Kohn, William 


551 Fisher, Joseph A. 
551 Pachler, William J. 
o 

5 


Transport Workers Union of America ........ 8 


Typographical Union, International .......... 7 


Upholsterers’ International Union of 
EEE. (9:40.44.0.0 64:56 00 0408 0040 6463 14640 3S eS 


51 Straub, Harold J. 
51 Munger, William R. 
7,550 McGrath, Patrick 
7,550 Watson, James T. 
7,550 Brown, Reginald 


10,146 Hartung, A. F. 
10,145 Botkin, William 
10,145 Dicey, J. E. 
10,145 Nelson, Harvey R. 
10,145 Sullivan, Tim 
10,145 Johnson, Gordon 
10,145 Anderson, Arley 
10,145 Fadling, J. E. 
10,145 Gardiner, Howard 


2,000 Schoch, Milton G. 
2,000 Meyer, W. Fred 


Utility Workers Union of America ........... 7 


Woodworkers of America, International ...... 9 


Yardmasters of America, Railroad ........... 2 
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Z| 3°8 
| : \ 
; Building and Construction Trades Department 1 1 Gray, Richard J. } 
4 Maritime Trades Department .............++ ° 1 Weisberger, Morris i 
q Metal Trades Department ...........-seeeee0s 1 1 Brownlow, James A. ° 
Railroad Employes’ Department .............- 1 1 Fox, Michael F 
Union Label and Service Trades Department.. 1 : Leheney, Raymond F. ' 
' 5 
4 STATE CENTRAL BODIES ' 
; NN ike t sos ocuidah st cabs ents 1 1 Holley, P. G. : 
be IOI iir,': 2h civopdnighattvaes piv ecabia Kes 1 | 1 Robertson, Cecil A. | 
; IME oo cc ccenie wegeccererscnsasccccscceecee 1 1 McFarland, R. E. ¥ 
4 MIIESD 5 6 ¢-0:0:9:4.0 4.6040 40 0960 699044644000 0040% 1 1 Brown, Keene S. ; 
MUNN -2's i 59-56:09< Ga U Sd ee ceaseeceeriavecs¥es 1 1 Dragon, Nicholas 4 
APUEANEAD 222.0 cece che’ SeVlausseseveesesgees ens 1 1 McKimmey, Vernon E. ; 
SE bc bttinoGG00s bb a0cocee pen aes hedde ae 1 1 Ellison, George H. t 
Es £6. Sai 6h inbeba ba tedudeeusstaedbales 1 1 Haggerty, C. J. 4 
$ 4 GONFOPMIA. 26s ccc cevccncccnccesseccceccseeece 1 1 Dias, Manue} 
: MY Fab soc omkvsbbes Adda Psd sesacckers cus 1 1 Van Portfliet, Frank G. 7 
MOND ose ce eksr dhe ad idecedispeceeccees 1 1 Anderson, R. C. ; 
CE isaac cdhckhdsedae Khak edged ee 1 1 Rourke, Joseph M. 
Connecticut .....+..... PM epee ON 1 1 Sviridoff, Mitchell ; 
PE. eo ved. cdb iadeudd bee nebebeenesedecies 1 1 Derrickson, Gene | 
SED ch vo debe e Wesaseiehededoeeareereeees 1 1 Colatriano, Charles ; 
MPU PERT TE EEE CIEE TY RET eee 1 1 Roche, Frank G. 
1 1 Walton, Howard D. 
1 1 King, F. H. 
1 1 Montague, W. H., Sr. 
1 1 McIntire, Elmer F., 
1 1 Beattie, Albert G. 
1 1 Soderstrom, Reuben G. 
1 1 McElligott, Maurice F 
1 1 Mullen, Carl H. 
1 1 Sells, Dallas 
1 1 Mills, Ray 
1 1 Dale, Vernon 
1 1 Black, F. E. 
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ORGANIZATIONS NAMES OF DELEGATES 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


Kentucky 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Montana 


Montana 


New Hampshire ........ 06b00ees sbeeous 
New Hampshire ...... 
New Jersey ........ 


Seem ee owe eee eeeeeeenee 


New Jersey AUTO PRC 


i NR oi os dis vavedecducbeandtalestias 


eee ewer sees eeeeres 


poe 


TI TE. ved acccdvicresdedocersisossocvees 
Beet. CamOlas 6 cc cccccscoseccovescscocccccs 
We. CarOae. oc cvcccccsvvcccsvcccscccvcees 


ORO oc ccccccccccccsscccceccccssccccvecsecens 
OHIO ccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccssccece 


oe ee ee ee 


Yount, H. J. 

Coke, Oscar J. 
Billingsley, Wm. F. 
Bourg, E. J. 

Flory, K. G. 
Dorsky, Benjamin J. 
Jabar, George 
Preller, Clement F. 
Windsor, Culver B. 
Kelley, Kenneth J. 
Camelio, Salvatore 
Thorpe, John H. 
Scholle, August 
Sherburne, Neil C. 
Jacobson, Rodney C. 
Hines, W. L. 
Hanna, J. B. 
Rollings, John I. 
Davis, James A. 
Umber, James S. 
Leary, James J. 
Preble, Gordon C. 
Stocker, J. H. 
Ryan, James G. 
Moriarty, Joseph 
Pitarys, Thomas 
Marciante, Louis P. 
Krebs, Paul 
Roberts, W. S. 
Murray, Thomas A. 
Hollander, Louis 
Barbee, W. M. 
Holder, J. W. 
Hannah, Phil 
Clayman, Jacob 
Gillen, James A. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 
Delegates 


, 


of each 


Delegate 


No. of Votes 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 


South Carolina ............ bye eagteseewesa aus 1 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Washington 
Washington 
West Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


. CENTRAL LABOR UNIONS 


Is PRUE fis Cache ck ec ben deress evaanee 1 
Akron, Ohio 

EE Es SVT eee see PRP ee eee ree oe 1 
Albuquerque, New Mex. ............cceeeeees 1 


“yeni Arlington and Fairfax Counties, 
A Oe A EP eee Pe ¢ 


a 


Lo oe 


ee ee 


Yarborough, Len 
Marr, James T. 
Brown, George 
McDonough, Joseph A. 
Boyer, Harry 
Marcano, Hipolito 
Brown, Edwin C. 
Policastro, Thomas F. 
Britton, Earle, R. 
Knox, L. B. 

Maag, Albert J. 
Smith, Stanton E. 
Evans, Leonard 
Holleman, Jerry R. 
Schmidt, Fred 
Turner, David S. 
Konkle, Ormond 

St. Armour, C. E. 
Driscoll, Morris 
Welsted, I. C. 
Carper, Julian F. 
Weston, E. M. 
Slater, Harold 
Carter, E. A. 

Rusen, Paul 
Haberman, George A. 
Walter, Wilbert 
Tucker, Frank E. 
Krusee, E. S. 


Baker, Everrett 


' Radabaugh, L. W. 
- Cerutti, Joseph P. 


McCoy, J. B. 


Koehne, Herbert M. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


vin 


of each 
Delegate 


No. of Votes 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


ORGANIZATIONS é 
A 
I OES ae AES oe leee s tWak 40 86 RH Ses Bede 1 
PNR UMN 565i 5 oho TR che cecdaes 1 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Washtenaw County) ..... 1 
Ma I. GRD ois ob cist ccicccoccees 1 
PN UIE oie 5 odin si crc csnsicn coecgguwetes 1 
Atk luk seuss cudeta snes cannes 1 
Be Hs Es ae heb Nac pei nce css ctuiscaede 1 
NN, ORs Bs. hobbies bie vdiectdse seas seNeededs 1 
ES o.0 3 Sei pe hide 6k Oda debe eae eee 1 
EY SNES Svs: was Sen baedeetacceceuseeens 1 
rere erie re Tree Try eet 1 
MI MIG ed's 254 44AN 6 4 Ks.5us 40s ede OSesA CREE 1 
ye EE ry Pore rere r hin y re? ree 1 
EC NO 4 a's bess s'eigue dba adesan Neb awe s 1 
ee SN FOL ies 0.0 0b0 os ta gisbaeetee bese 1 
i OEP CTO TET y PTT err ere rrr Tri 1 
GUNES 45:6. 0 p50 ac0s nd0Nn ec dsbccrebe dubs 1 
I I, EONS «dv cinccd dc cdcdcdscrseese 1 
DC Ee Ie vc cncdisdescesawcdadeedes 1 
I MS Ws ss va pep wb aches es bas cueees 1 
I I cigs oso 3.bcb-6 8's O6.cb ede R ORNS 1 
ND A nas casi estedccnwerd sages 1 
oe | reer rrerecrerrrr errr ry 1 
BE EE ES heb c att cds co ekiwetsbnctnss 1 
BO, FEB, oc ic cieen cp avcccccesisenssasesio 1 
WG GeMGre, OGM. 2 oc ccccscccsccccecveseseses 1 
Os FOB. osc ec ist p isascncsesteecisaee 1 
| A PVE Se Oe reece ee Corre 1 
A Es OE Khe Rds vA vaneds (O90 dn 0.0 s'eb vneeee 1 
BL. GOW: ep adincesied Cipassinchnt via tetews 1 
CAN FIR s oi i sivincccewsviseccvasccvpeces 1 
SUS DRS is bd sceccidectcgecieseat cue 1 
INS BO Os. 5 Vinnc cna Secgacdeesdes Khe sdicae 1 
Canton, Ohio .............. cau Pets Seah aéed 1 
WI UML Goari es oscce esse ccsoceaenaate 1 
Camtse County, Pa. occ cece scdiccecoccece 1 


ae a ae ee 2 eee. ee ee SP ee ee ee ee ee eS ee ee eee 


Blakely, James E. 
Groothmuis, Harold 
Predmore, Wayne 
Hackett, Wade A. 
McClure, M. J. 
Moore, J. O. 
Moretti, John 
Maggio, Canio 
Rowe, W. A. 
Filbey, Francis S. 
Whitman, Lewis 
Dykeman, Frederick 
Conran, Robert I. 
Wolfgang, Myra K. 
Russo, James J. 
Ashley, James 
Reichling, William P. 


Knox, Taylor Marshall, Sr. 


Seward, Arthur 
Quain, Maurice J. 
Medders, Johnny 
Lane, Thomas F. 
Whitehaurst, Earl 
Nielubowski, Robert A. 
McCloskey, Stephen E. 
Regnery, Frank 
Brides, Henry 
Rodgers, Henry J. 
Higgins, John J. 
Sabel, Joseph H. 
Moenich, Joseph 
Sullivan, Edward T. 
McComb, Joseph J. 
Pollock, Sam 

Fitch, Clyde O. 
Fisher, Marlin M. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Charleston, W. Va. (Kanawha Valley) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chehalis and Centralia, Wash. ............++. 
ES TT Seer RELATE ITE eR ET 
Cihtenge Telghts, To oc cscicccccccccecccceeis 


Clearfield County, Pa. .....cccccccscccccccess 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Clinton County, Pa. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. ........ sss eeeeeeeees 
Columbus, Ind. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Contra Costa County, Calif. ..............58. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Dade County, Fla. 

Dallas, Tex. 

BOMVEO, HY. oc ccccccccccccccsccccssevecece 
Dayton, Ohio 

MENON (SUS. 56-04 6 00 80.054 e6eeudctoas 
Weemtur, Ala. oo. cc sccccigecsccssccccccccvess 
Delaware County, Pa. cic icccscciccccccsdecee 


Duluth, Minn. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


East St. Louis, rif°: .: 
Elgin, Ill. artiee 


co oe ce oe ce ee ee oe oe oo oS > > > 


Rebhan, Frank A. 
Cuthbert, Brownie H. 
Bradiey, A. A. 

Lee, William A. 
Johnson, Jeff O. 
Hurst, John J. 


Smith, William R. 
Caldwell, Clifton C. 
Finegan, William 
Beglar, Sam 
Cavender, George A. 
Taylor, Wesley I. 
Vesy, Albert D. 
Cooper, Bernice 
Pardekooper, Martin 
Nuckols, Burton P. 
Terrell, George 
Bugher, Forrest 
Breidenbach, John E. 
Palmer, Bob 
McDuffie, W. W. 
Mullen, Jack 
Youngs, James R. 
Jeffries, Ben E. 
Gibson, James G. 
Butler, Robert S. 
Olson, Robert A. 
Duffy, Frank 
Seifert, Stewart A. 
Pirtle, Charles A. 
Ehlert, Glen 
Cushing, George F. 
Herman, Wayne 
Ricci, Michael 
Allingham, R. Earle 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES OF-DELEGATES 


MVGRBVND,. THB igs icc ccs ene is cdocceecevcses 
Five Countios, Onlif,..ccaccccscccsdesesecsiess 
Flint, Mich. 

Oe WAGONS TRG a. 6 nko 546 6des bicceneesieee’ 
WRONG, COE. 6 ons c cccbescsvesicscvcccccssews 
Galesburg, Il. 

as Sb Ry. hgh bGh 6 C65 £4.60 440844 46 00 CaaS 
Gibson County, Ind. ......ccccccccsccssoccces 
Grand Island, Nebr. ........cccccccsccccecces 
Grand Rapids, Migh. 6... sccssccvccscessacsss 
Greer GeO, TE. ccc icscvccccccvcccsccscce 
Hagerstown, Md. 

ae rrr rrr ry rr rr rr rr ry 
Hartford, Conn. 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Houston, Texas 

Hudson County, N. J. ....cccccsccccccccccece 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......ccccccccccscccceccces 
Jackson County, Mich. .........ccccccsccces 
Jackson, Miss. 

SOR, TU, 260 Ka degn ca sdseeveccnsvbrdccace 


Jasper, Ala. 

FoMberaon City, Mo. ...cccsccsccssccccsccccces 
Johnson City, Tenn. ......cccccsccccssessees 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Joliet, Ill. (Will County) 

Juneau, Alaska 

Meltamianed, MiG. occ ccccssescccccccsecses “e 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Mo. .....cccccsccsccccscccccoce 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 

Keokuk, Iowa ........eeeeeeeeeeee sosceecces 
Klamath Falls, Oregon ......-..+esseeeeees ee 
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Soucie, John G. 
Gilleran, Frank 
Clark, Gilbert 
Kepler, Wayne 
O’Rear, W. T. 
Moon, William H. 
Brennan, Henry S. 
Harpe, Ralph 
Mundy, Leonard 
Amsterburg, Robert J. 
King, John 
Lushbaugh, Lester 
Kline, Alan E. 
Scott, William 
Reile, A. S. 

Ezelle, Sam 
Coward, N. E. 
Quinn, Joseph G. 
Roberts, Jacob R. 
French, Charles 
Ross, Holt 
McLemore, E. Brooks 
Ritzo, George T. 
Barnett, E. J. 
Howser, Victor 
Houk, Charles M. 
Arcurie, Frank 
Miller, S. P. 
McFarland, R. E. 
Bailey, Florence 
Harrison, Geo. J. 
Raymond, Hugh L. __ 
Whiteside, Paul 
Koester, William B. 
Weiny, Vivian 
Sweetman, Alma 
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a) 3*4 
EE IRS | obsp ose dice ees veuvecee bend 1 1 . Comer, Fred F. 
SE OU GUNG «50-309 claws Seereuseuware Goad 1 1 Prater, M. L. 
RRM ENR, Ps co ao kh ocd eveegaves 1 1 Bell, Charles J. 
IED SINS” 6.6 d-a'Sd.0 5.0.8 bd 00-6 bred auemlay 1 1 Schutz, Fred F. 
EID @ or nip oy 40.46 4.6.4,0 0 Cad eeelceeeee 1 1 Freeman, Henry 
I SUN sk usec sas wdekee ce duicy 1 1 Borst, Tom 
RUM I 055 44 055 5.4.0 2005s 0h desea cause 1 1 Walter, W. J. ve: 
I FIO. i scans Fans iceccssecetbuanes 1 1 Callahan, John A. 
SE GIUNEs TL- So 505 cc ccscdascsucionde 1 1 Davis, Richard C. 
TEED, UN Nb nino ow se tuns.eetscceesens 1 1 Townsend, George 
SIN, DNS 5 ids ca ccvetcicescescecs 1 1 McCarten, George 
I MENG. Buk weed 55 ah eb besa deus acevewes 1 1 Gregg, Turner W. 
SNES, PGS. 9200-4654 4570 6-5h4d.bnr0d00 0.000 0S 1 1 Collins, John D: 
ON AMIMEs ses decks ssdcede¥eccsnss 1 1‘ Brown, Edward L. 
Longview, Tex. .......: PEN Chia E ome ae eaten 1 1 Johnson, A. R. : 
BE MIG MONOD 5.5.6 0.55.56: 606 o 0000 cabesons 66 1 1 Scheid, Richard 
Be PINS OBTBe Soc cee cee ctocscestesscens 1 1 Bassett, W. J. 
DEEL EES. GRY ba.64 vce Ce sp Pl iaeciorvecees 1 1 Blume, Norbert 
BPMN, DUNE chs coc cccveevcees me ibe ee oe vias: ot 1 Le Bow, Sidney E. 
EE NS 0's FR GES Sb accgd vbek es Shs bees vee ae 1 Donovan, John F. 
NG MEE” Bc Ob 9 dv ke $1006 5 4kiss bes wes ewe 1 1 Hagarty, Nicholas J. 
PEON COCNTY, BEI: . occ cic cecesiones 1 1 Carver, K. Jack 
ON SENSES SES NCEE E PPE OT ET ROLE 1 1 ‘Pate, J. B. " an 
SRA eat ee an ee ae 1 1 Huffman, Richard HH. ~‘*“ 
NE EGS OE ay EE ED 1 1 Regan, John J. : 
SI Be is So di s'n.g'¥ 16 tie sod heed Ee aCRES 1 1 Martel, Louis I. 
Marysville, Calif. .......... AMEE CASES Care 1 1 Weakley, Ronald T. 
NR NS is Cords ences hideaeséecvedaees 1 1 Gorman, John R. 
ON MR ec ic ca scacekaeces 1 1 Depaolo, Joseph N. 
Re a 1 1 =Maddocks, William 
nd CECE err Ps Pee 1 1 Lukens, Robert M. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... A Mev ia in Wad o0e bd Shae 1 1 Friedrick, J. F. 
NY: SRUUUS | 655 64 voc b cc kc vkvN de oe cows 1 1 Crammond, Walter R. 
ES ay 4 ear eee 1 1 Griffin, Cari £. 
Meeteate, Cate 6s ii lic ces nansuaeteas oe 1 Green, C. Al. - 
SS UNG, Sins Gil e ONE ak d-950'tg0d boVatdoe 1 1 Kreger; Fred Sy 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Monterey Peninsula, Calif. ............seee0+ 
Montgomery, Ala. ..........sesceceeececececs 
Moses Lake, Wash. 
PRUNING, THA, cc sciacdccpensederersesctadecncns 
Munising, Mich. 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Muskegon County, Mich. 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. J. ......... 
Newark, N. J. (Essex Trades) 
Newark, Ohio 
Bedford, Mass. 
Britain, COMM. 6 cccccccsiccsssccecpesecs 
Brunswick, N. J. 


oS errr rer rrr rr rr rer rr rere 


WOW BOCK, Bs We oc cvcyccacessdevcccescsets 
SN: PUNE, IRs. Ms 0 vcadedcadeseweeesebeds 
DOO UB oie 6 ibdins Sivoo cesescdrseebeddaces 
North Platte, Nebr. ....ccccccsciccvvveccdecs 
Northumberland County, Pa. ................ 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cake Ridge, Torte. isc cccccgesccccccvcesssede 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 2... .ccscccccscwcccsiees 


Oregon City, Oregon 
At Fes Pee OU eT ETE Sry eres = oe 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


Pasco-Kennewick, Wash. 

ee Pree re rerr errr rrr riry 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Werte Mamba: Hed. o.:50 casecescinssies vecscvivg 
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Wilson, George J. 
Williams, Ted 
Gibson, Harold J. 
McMahan, George 
Wilderspin, Charles 
Bayers, Gerald L. 
Pierce, Arthur M. 
MacGregor, Robert W. 
Fuchs, Morris 
Muhleman, Forest R. 
Vertente, John, Jr. 
O’Brien, Francis W. 
Hallenbeck, Edwin F. 
Soule, Robert L. 
Fournier, Albert 
Quinn, James C. 
Jordan, Harry S. 
Paul, C. H. 

Atwood, Fern 
Miller, Edward H. 
Ash, Robert S. 
Sylvia, Theodore M. 
Held, John K. 
Myrick, Osborn 
Silhasek, Joseph 
Hull, Wayne J. 
Sweet, Gertrude « 
Rose, Martin 

Baum, Ear! J. 
Kerth, O. L. 

De Silva, Joseph T. 
Loiseau,. Lionel 
Maso, Sal 

Carey, Hope V. 
Rimington, Anna C. 
Soltes, John 
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xxiv 
ORGANIZATIONS ; é 
A 
NG OMMIEE co Sahl St 0% s #0 i048 Sicesete.cenas 1 
Petersburg-Hopewell, Va. ..........sseeeeees 1 
I Se an ard cas Ce tds cceeseetaaaees 1 
Ey MCE EL EEE PESTLE T EER Ce 1 
EE SRN a Obie yc sc atesed tack stuns hacnen 1 
NL OUNRNNA IRs 6's. 059 4045 6000080 s0 deeded 1 
Sn WIE, GINENES Oras bo ced oc aseeeededees 1 
Pontiac-Oakland, Mich. ........cccccscsscoes 1 
UD MUU DIUM: Pov d ic Saenesenvescesesdacs 1 
EE” MN G's cosa ee pees adicee ss ob ated 1 
EIN a 0a a oo vot 54.5408 decade d noes 1 
IN SIG TRES es adb rss babescdincsceveee 1 
IN MRS DS s oo vos Ove ps eapdwiacdcée 1 
NY MAYA As 58 ook hie ds a0 0.042000064 bmlnes 1 
Naas CP Te casas Oude hab cence dcas 1 
MEMES Lido es ows ad taewhsesebavcecviane 1 
Reading and Berks County, Pa. ............. 1 
MND, x 00'FF eg kN Seige evinc besa keee 1 
MINI BUND S F505 C50 doo Coe bse déhoe ses stens 1 
MMe Sr) bbc i vauresedceesssiesss 1 
NEG MME 6 C005 eset hebideueayed saree 1 
MENS We A ca Ga CaCA vccdeeeesassusncvesed 1 
REL OS Sabet) ivaatvoss val wedes ace of 
A MINES. SNes.o cbc ks ud} oo vo sceevi ew 1 
UN WEEURE PRG SAG abyss be binasevicccndedies 1 
Tey, SIMONE 5 yy 5'e's0'0h9.400cedceonese fm 
ee Mee SR Te re eoccee Lf 
ee eT) eT a ee a3 
St. Paul, Minn. i )its. 2240... ......ccccecees a 
Salem County, N. J. 0. i502 0cccccccccccccccees 1 
NG OPME TE Sbiiccic ci cies ese cane 1 
Salisbury, Md. (Del-Mar-Va. Peninsula) ..... 1 
ST AOR UN) UMN ao Se hens ecuecescccusvis 1 
ee COMID, TORRR iis ic'es ccccveeee seecedae 1 
San Bernatdino,: Calif.: .5.........ccccccccecs 1 
San Diego County, Calif. .................... 1 
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ne 


Ye -—- — OOOO 


Thornton, Sylvan 
Butler, John R. 
Feigel, John A. 
Blumberg, Norman 
Sebestyen, George S. 
Hunley, Noel R. 
Hyans, Curtis J. 
Cover, Alex 


Delaney, Raymond A. 


Howe, Horace E. 
Anderson, Gust 
Sheehan, Thomas E. 
Sorenson, William 
Di Sano, Salvatore’ 
Trine, Oscar 
Wipfier, John 
Haletsky, John T. 
McDonald, Jack 
Dean, William E."’ 
Boyd, Harold 
Williams, Sam K. 
Myers, R. E. 
Burke, James L. 
Finks, Harry 
Mcllvain, G. N. 
Hill, Roy C. 
Welsh, Warren S. 
Webb, William A. 
Schleifer, Frank J. 
Schachter, Leon B. 
Egan, L. E. 
Cohen, Harry 
Evans, Don R. 
Tyler, Julia 
Howard, J. W. 
Quimby, John W. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


LEV 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


BNO; NOME 55 4A pds d de vdse tk cidesteaes 
Sandusky, Ohio 

WU TONG, ORE i oiivn.onad oie ts viewessnce 
San Pedro-Wilmington, Calif. ............+4+ 
San Rafael, Calif. 

GEE: SI, SEES oh 6 bd Sae vs eedenewnseeks 
VOMIT TIO s Acesinn 655.04 5g sn iseees ovesseee 
PN BU; Whi 06:66. d 0988049509080 50ddad 
PO WR San aesccrsdk bessdseesetecabesaus 


| a OPP ee Paver? Perce ry 
Springfield, Ill. 

OUI, MO a gucetin sk baWs nde ese cededce¥es 
Springfield, Mo. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Texas City, Texas 

The Dalles, Oregon 

Tillamook, Oregon 

Toledo, Ohio 

Topeka, Kans. 

Taendem, H.. Fu svscovcccvsvercseviscsevésevece 
Trumbull County, Ohio 

Tocson, Aris. o.ccciccscccssees Cd eveevecveces 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Urbana-Champaign, Ill. .........eeeeeeeeeee . 
Utica, N. Y. 

Ventura, Calif. 


eee eeee eee eee eee eee eee ee! 


Vincennes, Ind. 
Visalia, Calif. (Tulare Co.) ............ Sesee 
Washington, D. C. ... 

Waterbury, Conn. .............e00- Coececoes 
Watertown, N. Y. ...... tebe eee eeeeeees eevee 


SOO eee Ree eee eee eens 


1 


emt 


_— 


~ 


~~ -» =—-& == OOOO ee Ot 


Ballerini, Anthony 
Kistler, Forrest 
Johns, George W. 
Seltzer, Richard J. 
Rotel, Thomas A. 
Pitts, Thomas L. 
Cain, John Wesley 
Carmichael, Richard J. 
Downes, Joseph L. 
Carr, Harry L. 
Bowles, Otto 
Bussie, Victor 
Barders, Tex. W. 
Doyle, Frank E. 
Bonansinga, Sam 
Surprenant, Roy J. 
Cline, J. Frank 
Friend, George M. 
Ferrante, Nicholas 
Le Unes, G. J. 
Scanlon, Thomas L. 
Howard, William H. 
Fischer, Frank 
Robinson, H. V. 
Dunn, Thomas J. 
La Polla, Ruth M. 
Darland, Fara 
Vinall, R. P. 
James, Clifford H. 
De Perno, R. J. 
Cowan, Walter 
Reed, Walter 
Hyans, C. J, Curt 
McGuigan, F. H. 
Collins, Timothy M. 


Cunningham, F. Roger 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


* ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Be Ei Sie oO er 
Wichita, Kans. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. ...:..... ics <taihevokvchs 
Willimantic, Corin. ; 

Willmar, Minn. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester, Mass. 

i 25 oi 64s 0d nhdwsdddecededeiecs 
Yavapai County, Ariz. he 

a ne 9 MASSES Aid eS Sarre etry abe a es 


Youngstown, Ohio 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Davis, John R. 
Dunlap, Cecil 
Stauder, Lewis 
Malcolm, W. W. 
Matheson, Min Lurye 
La Pointe, Emmet F. 
Burns, Don H. 
Green, Leo B. 
Saltus, Alfred A. 
Harrelson, Frank 
Peterson, Paul M. 
Hopkins, David J. 
Bishop, Charles G. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Bessemer, Ala. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

Huntsville, Ala: 

Mobile, Ala. ...%5..00%. Nf UPEr ER eee eee oe 
Montgomery County, Ala. ................55. 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala: .........cccccccceeee 
UR DUG ADEE heise tie ihc cececesescecses 
Greater Alameda County;' Calif. .............. 
Contra Costa, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. . 

San Diego, Calif. ....... ME caccbee ets venues 
San Francisco, Calif. .....:.; Leach ghatdunyeekes 
NE SUN | BEC Hee TICES vie vhs odee echoes : 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


NN NENG S BON WTS odswieessdanecvceses 
Greater Waterbury, Conn. ..,................ 1 


McGinnis, F. C. 
Stafford, Donald D. 
Elkins, E. R. 
Hoffman, Frank N. 
Schermer, Lillian F. 
Battles, James W. 
Haigler, Carey E. 
Ellison, George 
Drury, James 
Angelo, Joseph 
Lunceford, Albert T. 
Curry, James H. 
Hellender, Arthur 
Pieper, Fred C. 
Lavery, Edward J. 
Elliott, Lottie 
McQuiggan, Roger 
Mengacci, Raymond 
Stapleton, William 
Phelps, E. E. 
Belsky, Herman 
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! Greater Naugatuck, Conn. ................... 1 1- : 
\ H 
| New Haven, Comms iisiiesiin cece ccc cesessee 2 4: 1 ia 
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xeevit 


ORGANIZATIONS 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. ..... 
Duval County, Fla. 

pS a eee TTT Tee T RET ePeeE ieee re 
Se CN, TRS id i ida 6 a 666 Se cc tag nants 
a a | errr ee rere? eee rere Cee 
eee i re. ere ere 
LaSalle County, IIl. 

Peoria, Ill. 

OR Ore Tee PRI eY CER ERT 
Se || er, er eran are 
Springfield, Ill. 

OPPs Mil Sadi tive era.ciens otsss sees sereens 
AVE Ny BUNk so Sd s bende orddcaavewnsiacs 
Se CN, SAB on datks seidssaccaaedess 
Delaware County, Ind. ............6--.eeeeee 
WMikhart. Coutity, Ind. o.csecicccssssccsccsevse 
PRET: TON) 655050460 ronssqeaiaeds causes 
Fayette County, Ind. .......cccccccccccccsece 
Wort Wayne, Te oci.vcccedecccdscccvcvecces 
Howard County, Ind. 

SGN TING 4. 5.60.0 oo sce cieredivessecsbins 
i SEIS TBS. 55305 ccs ae cece seesereeens 
Paenae Caemns, Tb. noi a ok gic ck ice dcnnd 
a eee eerir eter ce 
New Castle, Ind. 

oe ee ee re 
be rer erriey reer eek 
Vigo County, Ind. 

WOPRO OGG) TAR a: si0 ng.05.cies ceisidecscareevse 
Black Hawk County, Iowa 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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oe 
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Monaghan, John L. 
Gillman, C. H. 
Lester, Jesse 
Smith, Ellsworth M. 
Grogg, Sam L. 
Pearson, Harvey 
Boliard, Robert D. 
Watson, Peter J. 
Foss, Robert 

Cox, Val 

England, Frank 
McBride, Lloyd 
Mlakar, Frank 
Daniel, Franz E. 
Wells, John 

Nitka, Clement 
Pearce, Charles 
Jones, George P. 
Newer, Roy 

Bedell, Daniel S. 
Smith, Timothy 
Truchan, John 
Bartee, John 
Goehring, Harold J. 
Noel, Harlan J. 
Ladd, Stariley 
Hutton, Carol M. 
Broshears, James R. 


Fritzmeier, Richard G. 


Dahl, Carl 
Henry, Henry J. 
Cronin, Frank 
Booth, Harry 
Eskovitz, Rudolph 
Henry, Ben 
Owens, Edris H. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 


- -NAMEs OF DELEGATES 


Webster County, Iowa 

Topeka, Kans. 

Wichita, Kans. 

Boyd and Greenup Counties, Ky. ...........++ 
Louisville, Ky. ..isisccccsviccccccccsecscvens 
ee MOUS TE: oes ivi ce ces teceseccasees 
Central Maryland IUC, Md.:..............000. 
Greater Boston, Mass. 

Greater Lawrence, Mass. ..........+++e+ee005 
Greater New Bedford, Mass. ............++++5 
es MEY. Tig’ b Gb oN SaCsONh 004 osc ceeveeeee cd 
Western Massachusetts, Mass. .............++ 
POON, MEAGRE ois iicecicciccsesscccccsons 
ge RTT che OEE CECE ETT CTT Eee 
Cadillac County, Mich. ......... ealdtbleneeae'e eM 
Calhoun County, Mich. ...........ccccsccsees 
Dickinson County, Mich. ..............see00. 
Grand Traverse, Migh. .6 icc sccccsccccccsecace 
Greater Detroit and Wayne, Mich. ........... 
Mpreer Trennee, WEN is oii sions c vend cee cdescases 
Mowdite. Commty, MiG. civcicdccccscccccscccsas 
Greater Ingham County, Mich. ............... 
Jackson County, Mich. ..........0:.seeeeeeees 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Met Commty, MiGs iis sescccccccecscdconces 
Lenawee County, Mich. .............seeeeeees 
Macomb County, Mich. ...).......ccccccccees . 
Marquette County, Mich: ................0005 
Monroe County, Mich. . 

Pontiac and Oakland, Mich. ..............046 
Port Cities, Mich. ..,..... ee 

Saginaw District, Mich. ...... Pdesecdcoeccore 
St. Clair County, Mich. ................0 0008 
Sturgis and St. Joseph Counties, Mich. ..... é 
Washtenaw County, Mich. ..............0.005 
Duluth, Minn. ... 


el 


Leonard, Richard T. 
Murphy, Willard 
Taylor, James E. 
Siebert, Henry 
Cornett, Emil 
Christopher, Paul R. 
Brayton, Glenn R. 
Horan, John J. 
Arivella, Ralph D. 
Carignan, George E. 
Fuller, James E. 
Greenberg, Herman 
Lavin, James B. 
McCreedy, Herbert T. 
Barbour, Al 
Morgan, James A. 
Scouthwell, Henry 
Rogers, Charles A. 
Novak, Mike 
Finnin, Lawrence J. 
Zonarich, N. A. 
Tubbs, Elton E. 
Reuther, Victor G. 
Jackson, Clarence A. 
Peterson, Florence 
Conway, Jack T. 
Hopkins, Barney 
Chatak, Smoile 
Baker, George E. 
Haggard, Fred V. 
Sexton, Brendon 
Jasper, John T. 
Gettlinger, Larry 
Carr, Lyle 

Reuther, Roy L. 
Hockin, Stewart M. 
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42. ORGANIZATIONS 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Bennepin County, BIRR. oii. cscs scccecccsve 


yo Ea er 
ie | EEN STE TEES EEE OLEATE 


Greater Kansas City, Mo. ...........eeseseees 
ae Ge re PEPE e eee e Vere erie 
eo A See ree: Peer ee eeeeeEeeT ETT e 
| | PTE TL MITEL ESTEE TLCS TELE 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Neb. ............+00005 
Bergen County; Nu di. vcccccccccccccccscsccces 
Burlington County, N. J. ..... cece cece eee eees 
Contral Joraey, Ne J. wis ccciscccccccccccccces 
Essex-W. Hudson Counties, N. J. ............ 
po A Pore rrr rerrrrrrrr eT cr 
Peeresen Comnty, Wi. Bi ck cece si ccvcccecics 
Passaic County, N. J. ..cccccccccccccccccsees 
es BN, Bei Se eich ce liccccesceddadsvens 
Union County, N. J. ...ccccccccccvcvccvccces 
Greater Buffalo, Ni Yio... ccc ccscecccccsccces 
Dunkirk Aven, Nu Yo. i.c ccc ccc ccsccsccsccsecs 
Winer Tateed, Wi Weiss ei ccs cesecccscaccaens 
Jamestown Area, N. Y. 0.2.50 ceeceeceeeeeeee 
New York City, N. Y. ...cscccccscccccccceccs 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y. .......... 
Niagara County, N. Y. ....--eseeeeeeees ¢oees 
Gewese County Wi We vs vets ccciciccccntsess 
Rochester, N.Y. i... cic ccsccccccscvccccccsees 
Schenectady Aren, N.Y. ccccscsccccccccccced 
Greater Syracuse, N. Y. ......cccecsscceceees 
Mew Asda, Hs Fs. oc ee Sei ccc cecteccccscees 
Upper Hudson Area, N. Y. .......... sovccvcs 
Greater Utica, N. Yi o..ccccccccccccccces seve 
Weatohester, N.Y. 2... ceccccccccccscccccces . 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. .....-. eee eee eeeee 
Mlstams CWO io ccecccevvcideccccsccccceccveses 
Alliance, ORO 2. ccciicccccccccccccecccccvns 
Ashtabula County, Ohio .........-..eeeeeeees 


_ 


—_— — 


all a a nn 


Bryant, John C. 
Krmpotich, Nick 
Rafferty, Charles 
Capell, John R., Jr. 
Lewis, William 
Ehrhardt, Oscar A. 
Starnes, D. W. 

Garst, Delmond 


Donovan, Jeremiah 


Sternotti, Ernest 


Kovacs, Charles 
Caldwell, Hugh 
Feola; Nicholas L. 
Toth, Ernest J. 
Frawley, Christopher J. 
Meloni, Frank E. 


Trice, James 


Miller, James 
Hart, William J. 
Maurillo, John J. 


Olfano, Samuel 


Iushewitz, Morris 
Lindahl, Emil G. 
Hilger, William S. 
Lovas, Joseph 
Cooper, John H. 
Morreale, Sandy 
Ewaniszyk, John 
Killian, Joseph C. 
Cohen, Sy 
Molony, Joseph P. 
Riddett, Wilbur 
Graham, John R. 
Dugan, Leo E. 
McCaulley, R. J. 
Saverice, Fred 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


NAMEs OF DELEGATES 


| PPL EL CEO PET CLES Tey, Pe EEE 1 
BNE RIE bas hos ase hile sda tects evctegences 1 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio ............0+..0005 1 
SS ED Cbd ioc 6 bates b0005 ha 6 ce dcecde cd 1 
Coleman, CUNO aioe oid dnngie seed svevccsess 1 
Franklin County, Obie «02.00... ccccceseceses 1 
ee MO, MID io 55:56 Stina 44:3 40.008 04,0 b00 6 1 
RS, NO o's :ss-de cc crevaveokeedos 1 
I I OID noe fc-bisc cr cceciceseened 1 
Mahoning County, Ohio ................0000% 1 
I MIO og. 0 igh sce ct aic ewes nadie’ 1 
er ee eee re ee eee Pee 1 
Miami, Shelby, Darke Counties, Ohio ........ 1 
Montgomery County, Ohio ................... 1 
Muskingum County, Ohio ..............-0500. 1 
Portage County, Nice ape wis Serta 1 
eo PErorereCererery es Trier eee 1 
I SEIN Gina. kb haeiads op 0 bbe 40w glen eau S 1 
A NS 6S Wang cdind6 8 oo bedeus aver bee 1 


GaSe), GRO. oiic ic ecevcesecessses 1 
Ey I, TIN S's oo nc dole ciedn's 6 aires 5.09 00% 1 


I RI Sti Ss been is hd 1O 8s bs 064k ood 1 
Os OD iain s sisia rei eaes ceeseenscccdges 1 
Trumbull County, Ohio ............. 0.00 ee eee 1 
Washington County, Ohio .............00000s 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ............0eeeeeee ee ae | 
, | RO eer et: PPRRE EE eT ETS eer 1 
WRCIARE, GeO oc occ cc cis cccsisccccncscvee 1 
MGRENG, VENI PO. occ ccdsc ccc cuccccvcece 1 
po Ee Se ) Var ee ee err ery 1 
ORE ORNs BG coi ic itcccsecsccsevctons 1 
PE CUR We i's 6.0 4:00:0.06 06s ec cece aeues 1 
I Ms ios bccn acdccrcsrccvsecveres 1 
PS Ms RG 6s oie hore sc tesccceesis ore 
UN POONIN, FMIN oh. 55. 5.5'5.5.56 oe 00.0 cssonees ene 1 
Cibmee Comets PAs ic ciciccccccccccdcccceces 1 


ett 


ee 


Smethurst, Walter 
Vechazone, John G. 
Hellkamp, Edward B. 
Detirich, Ellwood 8S. 
Camens, Sam 
Mayfield, Harry E. 
Cory, Charles L. 
Winkeljohn, Harry 
Balogh, Eugene 
Shipka, Albert 
Burke, John 

Green, John 
Fagan, Arthur 
Kreutzer, Joseph 
Turner, George 
Kemmery, Marie 
Staiger, Wm. R. 
Young, James L. 
Kroll, Jack 

Lopez, Alfred 
Wycoff, W. E. 
Rediger, Howard H. 
Knapp, Harold E. 
Dively, Henry A. 
Lavelle, William Y. 
L’Hoste, L. A. 
Rackleff, R. H. 
Brost, John M. 
Haser, John 
McCabe, Francis 
Sesti, Sam 

Haas, Edward F. 
Shamas, A. C. 
Flatch, Frank I. 
Petrak, Michael A. 
Reach, Michael 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Clearfield Centre County, Pa. ................ 
RCN IMEI Ps 8 ig oh bee ews eseaseecees 
ee Saree erre Ty Cee eer tT err 1 
i, eee PE LY SPER P ENE PERE PERE ERIS 1 
ED Ee a oe aa Pema 1 


Gr CORMNOOR, PRs hi ii eis c eee sos oes 1 
Greensburg Arena, Pa. ... 2.5... cc ccsccecescces 1 
ene EMI OL 5 bos dk ceed so beaeeiaes 1 
DD ADU, MPS Sos 0.bsecusandsccedas 1 
ee: SNE Ts oi 5's kw 5a 004nceeeeaes eee 1 
Re INS TRS ivi d Sa 0-60.50 bs sean tes dee 1 
Lycoming County, Pa. . 26... cccccccccceseees 1 


es SON TE av cteckvecs es séacceesd-eee 1 
Monongahela Valley, Pa. .............s+sse+5 1 
Montgomery County, Pa. .............-eeeeee 1 
I, sch icdscdundertebesenensees 1 
Northumberland, Montour & Snyder Co., Pa... 1 


I Re 5 kat bb bere ped ddw Os CANOES ES 1 
Scranton-Lackawanna, Pa. ...........-++0+++ 1 
a CO TE, oo videascsscewesunedeae 1 
is | rer re Peer eee ee reer eee er ree 1 
Taveutem District, Pa. i... .cccccscccccccscecs 1 
Vemiango County, Pa. ......c0ccscvcscccccces 1 
Wilkes-Barre Area, Pa. ...........0eeeeeeeee 1 
co eT ie, Sr ore rer ee rere reer ree errs 1 
Greater Charleston, S. C. ......-..eeeeeeeeeee 1 
NOUNS. 8 oon ot-b vas V8dG awocadaee 1 
Maonville, TOAM. 5 ceescccie sc cteccevcdcccvccws 1 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ Csrigsvcceccucsescees 1 
WORMVille, TOM. 6 ic riiccccccececdsaseccese 1 


pe ee ee eee ree eee eee 1 
WRDnG Aree, TERA: o6 6 oc ss ioc s dicesecccs esses 1 
PPI AMOR, TOURS 50 cccscsicncsvicsccscns 1 
ee err erer er rer rerrr rr rrr y 1 
Be ay | WBN 6 65 2 hii cw 6c00d202%e-06 senkaes 1 
PN WO ioc ins scc caste cs and ede tases 1 
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Maietta, Julia L. 
Ewing, William R. 
Roberts, William R. 
Jenkins, L. H. 


Carcella, Hugh 
Thomas, Russell 
Rhea, Dick W. 
Medrick, Charles 
Barberio, George T. 
Englebach, Charles A. 
Nejmeh, George 
Pesotine, Joseph W. 
Bailey, Joseph W. 
Lasick, Frank 


Quarry, John S., Sr. 
Moran, William 


Bittler, Carl 


Kelley, Joseph T. 
Patrick, Genevieve 
Nicholson, William C. 
Federoff, Anthony J. 
Schultz, Casmier F. 
Atwell, Ross L. 
Merolla, Dominic 
Harris, Lloyd B. 
Starnes, R. E. 
Frazier, W. B. 
Derrick, Reece 
Crawder, Earl A. 
Ellis, Victor 
Ellinger, W. Don 
Hardesty, A. R. 
McCarty, Frank 
Goldberg, Arthur J. 
Switzer, Silas 
Binford, Wm. M. 
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wexri DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 
Delegates 


| 
| 


No. of Votes | 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Roanoke, Va. ... ccs ccccccceccscccrcscccsvcees 1 
Tidewater, Va. ..vcivcccccpcrcccevevceccccses 1 
Geen Taber, WOM. 666 cc kc cece iiccicesovas 1 
Seattle-King Counties, Wash. ............+.+- 1 
Spokane County, Waal: .........csccccccccses 1 
oy a er eer ee ere re ere er 1 
Cabell County, W. Virginia 

Harrison County, W. Virginia 

Kanawha County, W. Virginia 

Wheeling Region, W. Virginia 

Chippewa Valley, Wiki. ....ccccicccccssccecse 
Dane County, Wis. ......ccscccccccsescccsece 
Fond du: Lac, Wis, ....cccccccsccccesescvcecs 
Kenogha County, Wis. .....6.cccscccccscceses 
Ta Comets Gomme. Wiss oo coi. cece ce ci cccees 
Milwaukee County, Wis. 0665.0 ccsccccsccccos 
Radine County, Wits .rcccrsccccecccsccccsces 
Rock County, Wit. cccccsecccvccsccsoecsees 
| ere ar 
Waukasha County, Wis. .............e-eeeeee 1 
Winnebago County, Wis. ..........-seeeeeeee 1 


LOCAL UNIONS 


ROTES, PANMGRIIA, PRs. 6 orcceisccsesscsccecs 1 
LEGOG, Baw  TetRy, Ts. Te co vei cecdesivcisesces 1 
te Ne > Serrryrerrerr rr yer rir 1 
180382, New York, N. Y. . 

18196, Seranton, Pa. ............0.000. Tenn 
BORNE, ew TOG We Ys. ccincscccccccvedences 
18267, Cleveland, Ohio 

18877, Brockton; Mass. ............eeeeeeeeee 
18456, Kenosha, Wis. 

18527, Chicago, III. 

18558, La Crosse, Wis. 

18579, Rochester, N. Y. ..... regents. el aoe 1 


Keen, Paul S. 
Pendleton, James A. 
Wickre, Julius 
DeShetler, Irwin L. 
Nimz, Earl 

Glenn, John M. 
Garner, George L. 
DeNucci, George 
Stanley, Miles C. 
Bussa, Homer 
Rettinger, George 
Haywood, Albert 
Stamey, Leon 
Maxin, Michael 
Davidson, Robert J. 
Erchul, Fred A. 
Norman, Loren 
Michel, F. J. 
Graskamp, Allan 
Kraus, Eugene 


Lamotte, Leo 


Borman, J. 
Wolpert, William 
Varrone, Anthony 
Weintraub, Milton 
Milberger, Helen G. 
Lufrano, Louis 
Kozak, Andrew 
Lavigne, Francis E. 
Colby, Howard 
Disselhorst, Lewis Earl 
Ferris, Darrel 
Stockmaster, Erwin 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


3 gis 

a Pes 

5% " $ NAMES or DELEGATES 
os ae 
a g°4 


18671, 
18887, 
18919, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Hartford, Conn. 
Kenosha, Wis. . 


19322, 


19340, 
19469, 
19635, 
19806, 
19981, 
19985, 
20037, 
20186, 
20811 


Muskegon, Mich 


Bellfonte, Pa. . 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Crockett, Calif. 
Barberton, Ohio 


(521 votes), 247 
ae 


20467, aa 


20499, 
20538, 
20567, 
20572, 
20582, 
20665, Baltimore, Md. 
20711, St. Louis, Mo. 
20890, Geneva, N. Y. 
20909, 
21108, 
21479, 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Malden, 
Toledo, Ohio .. 


Mass. 


(230 votes) 


21480, (205 votes) Toronto, Ont., Can. ...... 1 435 Federman, Max 
21481, (59 votes) Toronto, Ont., Can. ........ 1 59 Litvack, Al. 
Blackwell, Okla. .......... Tee rae ee 1 869 Campbell, O. C. 


21538, 
21625, 
21664, 
21877, 


21920, Newark, N. J. 
22006, Hamlin, N. Y. 
22095, Cleveland, Ohio 


21914, Watertown, Mass. ..........cceecceees Percoco, Salvatore A. 
LIS aii sb00 deevaveray sa ce 265 Santos, William Serile 
TY YEP CIE. ee eet 1 634 Le Storti, James 
Vevevabeeskecbeceweteas 1 92 Shapiro, Simon 


TN SON SON piocav celsius seekes 


DS WEISS high o0s05cecewndeatecs Norbeck, W. J. 
Copues Falta; TEG. ii cai etic nes 


Sk UEP EPERE LET Le Clair, Wilbur 


Ee See rear Pee Pie re Daubman, Robert 


NEE, NN kckcscrucactaceccess Maciolek, Michael 


pO SS ee Sar erre re try rr re Harber, Elwood 
Me, THK os ca ccc ctasaccudéstsé 1 306 Norris, James 


Beer TOE BR Es 6 ovis cc caw Se seslee ees Silverman, Herman 
NS ER veer ere eee ee Galuski, Frank 
Chicago, Ill. ... 


22177, Detroit, Mich. . 


McCourt, William R. 


Dever, Alex I. 


Camarco, Rido 


Madison, John H. 


Ricardi, Nello P. 


Hansen, Ove Harry 


FOS buns ates si eeedanee 5 Dolan, Harold 
Ruffolo, Anthony 
$55 044<60.cdas obtad okies Cooper, Charles Francis 

STP EPPeEET Terr? vier Sepelak, George F. 


68 (77 votes), Dayton, 
od ba OSCE RUNNERS bas 1 598 Butts, Robert A. 


Dorfman, Paul J. 


Tuleya, Anna 
jxebrd Reatbuer ven bheees Bishop, Thomas F. 
Sweeuea sav eievreeneeyes 2 Tucker, Earl 


Johns, Edward H. 
1 16 Rubin, Maury E. 
Amidon, Theodore 


Klass, Irwin E. 
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No. of Votes | 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 
Delegates 


of each 
Delegate 


DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


22254, 
22454, 
22328, 
22543, 
22614, 
22623, 
22625, 
22636, 
22631, 
22694, 
22804, 
22812, 
23132, 
23160, 
23221, 
23293, 
23433, 
23478, 
23516, 
23628, 
23640, 
23773, 
23823, 
23843, 
23866, 
23908, 
23942, 
23981, 
23983, 
23985, 
24031, 
24055, 
24111, 
24115, 
24215, 
24387, 


Philadelphia, Pa. .......cccccccssscece 1 
New Orleans, La. .......-.eeeeeeeeees 1 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Springfield, Ohio 

Moundsville, W. Va. ........seeeeeeees 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........seccecseseces 
Ashland, Ohio 

East Chicago, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Canton, Mass. 

Passaic, N. J. 

a he leer Serres tte ey ae ‘ 
SE Sy eee eee ee iy eT 
Maw Toth, Mi Yo. sce cc dccccecccceses 
Gowanda, N.Y. .....ccccccccccccccccs 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ........eseeeeeees 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ........ccccecses 
Chicago, IIl. 

Princeton, Ind. 

Dayton, Ohio 

‘Newark, Ohio 

St. Paul, Minn. ......ccccccessccceees 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Montreal, Que., Can. ......-eeeeeeeees 
Lowell, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hagerstown, Md. .........-..005 
Worcester, Mass. .. 

Lawrence, Mass. .........00+-eeeeeees 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Philadelhia, Pa. 

Winter Haven, Fla. .......... avddaeee 
Cleveland, Ohio .....+..+++454. 


Murphy, Eugene 
Babin, Claude P. 
Frye, Conley P. 
Jones, Betty M. 
Mills, Charles 
Capitolo, Domenic 
Stackhouse, David 
Longa, Adolph J. 
Greub, Alfred H. 
Picone, Joseph A. 
Sledziewski, Joseph 
Darling, Joseph 
Truatt, Frank 
Price, William M. 
McCormick, Paul R. 
Powers, Thomas 
Badurek, Joseph 
Manganaro, Sam 
Gozdowiak, Henry 
Summerfield, Le Roy L. 
De Bord, James L. 
Anderson, James R. 
Johnson, Derrell 
Groner, L. E. 
Porlic, Thomas J. 
Vincelette, Victor 
Ahearn, Thomas P. 
Gullo, Frank 
Stevenson, Wilfred 
Butler, Elbert W. 
Dugan, Leo G. 
Havey, John J. 
Taylor, Ray W. 
Czaplicki, John 
Pate, J. C. 
Paukner, Otto J. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 
Delegates 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


Leadville, Colo. 

Evansville, Ind. 

pt 
(oo ae a Serer reer rr ere re 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

of | ae oer ee ee er ree eee 
N. ¥. 

WOORMINGEe; Ds.O. 6.65 ckisvessseseed 
New York, N. Y. 

Se Mere er rere rrr ere rete 


Olean, 


Gary, Ind. 


1 


Larch, Jess A. 
Hartig, Theodore L. 
Hohnke, Eric 

Webb, Daniel R. 
Burns, James F. 
Wismar, Arthur H. 
Foxworth, Charles E. 
Brown, Charles 
Stanley, Mrs. Lee 
McDonough, Patrick A. 
Grant, Pedro A. 
Kuckson, Edmund C. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


Workers, Detroit, 


Amalgamated Office 
Mich. 


ic 
Un. Dairy Wkrs., Detroit, Mich. 
Un. Theater Emps., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Un. Bakery Wkrs., McKeesport, Pa. .... 
Un. Sugar Wkrs., Sugarland, Texas .... 
Un. Pencil Wkrs., New York, N. Y. .... 


Un. Foremen & Supervisors, LaCrosse, 
WE) beucethata os dantns be dcctwvesseeness 


Un. Motion Picture Employees, Lamar- 


que, Texas 
Un. Slag Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 


Un. Scrap & Salvage & Waste Material 
Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Local Industrial Union, Flint, Mich. .... 
Un. Sugar Wkrs., Mathews, La. ........ 
Un. Sugar Wkrs., Labadieville, La. .... 
Un. Sugar Wkrs., Raveland, La. 

Un. Sugar Wkrs., Montegut, La. .. 


Construction Wkrs., South Bend, 


485 


Averill, D. Elizabeth 
Stoner, Ralph F. 
McPeak, Carl A. 


McCaffrey, James 


Blumstein, Samuel 
Brophy, John 
Walker, Knox W. 
Beardwood, James F. 


Flannery, Robert G. 


Allen, Carlin 


Craig, George 


Sanguigni, Samuel 
Finnin, Lawrence 
Parr, George 
Pelet, Henry 
Barranco, Charles 


Riffe, John V. 


Louis, James G. 
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xxxvi DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES OF DELEGATES 


1645 Roosevelt College Office Employees, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


1660 al eed Refinery Wkrs., So. Boston, 
1670 cwa -CIO Office Wkrs., Washington, 


1686 . Clerical Wkrs., South Bend, Ind. ... 
1693 . Office Employees, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
1694 . Bank Employees, New York, N. Y. 
1695 . Clerical Wkrs., Washington, D. C. 
. Office Employees, Portland, Ore. ... 

. Office Wkrs., Columbus, Ohio 
Local Industrial Union, Whitewater, Wis. 
a Office & Clerical Workers, Flint, 


Un. Office Wkrs., Akron, Ohio 
Office Workers, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Community & Social Agency Employees, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Federation Engineers, Chemists & Teck- 
nicians, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Un. Office Employees, Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Un. Clerical Wkrs., Washington, D. C. .. 


Consolidated Services & Car Drivers, St. 
is, Mo. 


pa ems and Drivers, Lincoln, 


Un. Office and Clerical Wkrs., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Duluth Fur Wkrs., Duluth, Minn. 

Un. Office Wkrs., Richmond, Va. 

Office Employees, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CWA Office Employees, Dallas, Texas ... 
Un. Publishing Emp., New York, N. Y. 
on Office and Clerical Wkrs., Cleveland, 
ay = ee Office Workers, Indianap- 


Un. Clerical Wkrs., Waterbury, Conn. .. 


Un. Bay Area Office Wkrs., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


White, Leland A. 
Hutton, Richard 


Schaar, Walter 
Colwell, George 
Shy, Arthur 
Titone, John 
Moran, Thomas P. 
Dusten, Chester 
Rooney, John R. 


Murray, Tom 


Frazer, Douglas A. 
Burla, Beulah M. 
Yuster, Sylvia A. 


Despol, John 


Garrison, Oral L. 
Graham, Sylvester 


Rubin, Eve 
Ryan, Arlanda 
Oliver, Robert 


Rosenkrantz, John 
Cuniff, John 
DuCuennois, T. D. 
Sherwood, Lillian 
Starnes, R. W. 
Mann, Michael 


Eiben, Louis 


Widman, William J. 
Belcinski, Mary 


Clark, Robert 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION gexvii 


ORGANIZATIONS NAMES OF DELEGATES 


No. of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


No. 
Delegates 


1812 Virgin Is! 
Vi. dss 1 King, Austin C. 
ork, N. 1 Davidson, Jean 
1814 CIO Sabine Area, Port Arthur, Texas ... Dutton, Mrs. R. Z. 
1821 Alaska Fishermen’s Un., Seattle 11, Wash. 3,353 Smith, William J. 


Number 
of 
Unions 


National and International Unions 13,612,712 
Departments ‘ 5 
State Central Bodies 93 
Central Labor Unions and Local Industrial Union Councils 490 


Federal Labor Unions and Local Industrial Unions 75,943 


13,689,243 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Feder- 
ation through the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
‘he Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
ions is an expression of the hopes 
and aspirations of the working people 
of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these 
hopes and aspirations through demo- 
cratic processes within the framework 
of our constitutional government and 
consistent with our institutions and 
traditions. 

At the collective bargaining table, 
in the community, in the exercise of 
the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, we shall responsibly serve the 
interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more 
effective organization of working men 
and women; to the securing to them 
of full recognition and enjoyment of 
the rights to which they are justly 
entitled; to the achievement of ever 
higher standards of living and work- 
ing conditions; to the attainment of 
security for all the people; to the en- 
joyment of the leisure which their 
skills make possible; and to the 
strengthening and extension of our 
way of life and the fundamental free- 
doms which are the basis of our demo- 
cratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the 
forces which seek to undermine the 
democratic institutions of our nation 
and to enslave the human soul. We 
shall strive always to win full respect 
for the dignity of the human individ- 
ual whom our unions serve. 

With Divine guidance, grateful for 
the fine traditions of our past, con- 
fident of meeting the challenge of the 
future, we proclaim this constitution. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


xaeeviii 


ARTICLE I 

Name 

This Federation shall be known as 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. It is established pursuant to 
and as a result of a merger agreement 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It shall consist of such 
affiliates as shall conform to its con- 
stitution and the rules and regulations 
adopted thereunder. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects and Principles 


The objects and principles of this 
Federation are: 

1. To aid workers in securing im- 
proved wages, hours and working con- 
ditions with due regard for the au- 
tonomy, integrity and jurisdiction of 
affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions 
in extending the benefits of mutual 
assistance and collective bargaining to 
workers and to promote the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized into unions of 
their own choosing for their mutual 
aid, protection and advancement, giv- 
ing recognition to the principle that 
both craft and industrial unions are 
appropriate, equal and necessary as 
methods of union organization. 

3. To affiliate national and interna- 
tional unions with this Federation 
and to establish such unions; to form 
organizing committees and directly 
affiliated local unions and to secure 
their affiliation to appropriate nation- 
al and international unions affiliated 
with or chartered by the Federation; 
to establish, assist and promote state 
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CONSTITUTION OF AFL-CIO 


and local central bodies composed of 
local unions of all affiliated organiza- 
tions and directly affiliated local 
unions; to establish and assist trade 
departments composed of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions and 
organizing committees. 


4. To encourage all workers with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin or ancestry to share 
equally in the full benefits of union 
organization. 


5. To secure legislation which will 
safeguard and promote the principle 
of free collective bargaining, the 
rights of workers, farmers and con- 
sumers, and the security and welfare 
of all the people and to oppose legis- 
lation inimical to these objectives. 


6. To protect and strengthen our 
democratic institutions, to secure full 
recognition and enjoyment of the 
rights and liberties to which we are 
justly entitled, and to preserve and 
perpetuate the cherished traditions of 
our democracy. 

7. To give constructive aid in pro- 
moting the cause of peace and free- 
dom in the world and to aid, assist 
and cooperate with free and demo- 
cratic labor movements throughout 
the world. 


8. To preserve and maintain the 
integrity of each affiliated union in 
the organization to the end that each 
affiliate shall respect the established 
bargaining relationships of every 
other affiliate and that each affiliate 
shall refrain from raiding the estab- 
lished bargaining relationship of any 
other affiliate and, at the same time, 
to encourage the elimination of con- 
flicting and duplicating organizations 
and jurisdictions through the process 
of voluntary agreement or voluntary 
merger in consultation with the ap- 
propriate officials of the Federation, 
to preserve, subject to the foregoing, 
the organizing jurisdiction of each 
affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale 
and use of union made goods and 
union services through the use of the 
union label and other symbols; to pro- 
mote the labor press and other means 
of furthering the education of the 
labor movement. 


10. To protect the labor movement 


xouin 


from any and all corrupt influences 
and from the undermining efforts of 
communist agencies and all others 
who are opposed to the basic princi- 
ples of our democracy and free and 
democratic unionism. 


11. To safeguard the democratic 
character of the labor movement and 
to protect the autonomy of each affili- 
ated national and international union. 


12. While preserving the  inde- 
pendence of the labor movement from 
political control, to encourage workers 
to register and vote, to exercise their 
full rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship, and to perform their 
rightful part in the political life of 
the local, state and national commu- 
nities. 


ARTICLE III 
Affiliates 


Section 1. The Federation shall be 
composed of (1) affiliated national 
and international unions and organiz- 
ing committees, (2) directly affiliated 
local unions (such as Local Trade 
Unions, Federal Labor Unions, and 


Local Industrial Unions) and national 
councils thereof, (3) state and local 
central bodies (such as State and Ter- 
ritorial Federations, City Central La- 


bor Unions and Industrial Union 
Councils), and (4) trade and indus- 
trial departments. 


Sec. 2. Each national and interna- 
tional union and each federal labor 
union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor at the time of 
the adoption of this constitution by 
reason of a charter or certificate of 
affiliation granted by that federation 
and each national and international 
union, organizing committee and local 
industrial union affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
at the time of. the adoption of this 
constitution by reason of a charter or 
certificate of affiliation granted by 
that federation shall retain its charter 
or certificate, which shall become and 
be a charter or certificate of this Fed- 
eration and, by virtue of the same and 
as a result of the merger between the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, shall be an affiliate of this Fed- 
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eration and subject to its rules and 
regulations. 


Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall re- 
tain and enjoy the same organizing 
jurisdiction in this Federation which 
it had and enjoyed by reason of its 
prior affiliation with either the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. In 
cases of conflicting and duplicating 
jurisdictions involving such affiliates 
the President and the Executive 
Council of this Federation shall seek 
to eliminate such conflicts and dupli- 
cations through the process of volun- 
tary agreement or voluntary merger 
between the affiliates involved. 


Sec. 4. The integrity of each such 
affiliate of this Federation shall be 
maintained and preserved. Each such 
affiliate shall respect the established 
collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate and no affiliate 
shall raid the established collective 
bargaining relationship of any other 
affiliate. When a complaint has been 
filed with the President by an affiliate 
alleging a violation of this section by 
another affiliate, that has not been 
settled under the provisions of the 
No-Raiding Agreement referred to in 
Article XVIII, the President shall en- 
deavor, by consultation with the ap- 
propriate officers of both affiliates, to 
settle the matter by voluntary agree- 
ment between such affiliates. In the 
event no such voluntary agreement is 
reached within a reasonable time the 
President shall report to the Execu- 
tive Council with such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem appropriate. 
Upon such report being submitted, 
the Executive Council shall consider 
the same, shall hear the appropriate 
officers of the affiliates levaive , and 
shall make such decision as it believes 
to be necessary and proper to carry 
out the provisions of this section. In 
the event an affiliate shall fail to com- 
ply with such decision, the Executive 

ouncil shall submit the matter to 
the convention for such action as the 
convention may deem appropriate un- 
der the provisions of this constitu- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. State and Territorial Fed- 
erations of Labor and Local Central 
Bodies affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor at the time of 
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the adoption of this Constitution, and 
State and Local Industrial Union 
Councils affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations at the 
time of the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, shall become and be affiliates of 
this Federation and shall, as such, 
continue to exist as state, territorial 
and local central bodies, each repre- 
senting the respective federal labor 
unions or local industrial unions now 
affiliated to such central body and 
such local unions now affiliated to 
such central body as are affiliated 
with a national or international union 
or organizing committee affiliated 
with this Federation. Provided, how- 
ever: That a merger of these state, 
territorial and local central bodies, 
heretofore affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
shall be effected within two years 
after the adoption of this constitution, 
through the process of negotiation 
and agreement under the guidance of 
the President of this Federation and 
its Executive Council. 


Sec. 6. Existing departments of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
time of the adoption of this constitu- 
tion shall continue as trade depart- 
ments of this Federation with the 
rights of and subject to the rules gov- 
erning trade and industrial depart- 
ments provided in Article XII. 


Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall 
have power to issue charters or cer- 
tificates of affiliation to organizations 
desiring to affiliate with this Federa- 
tion. This power may be delegated to 
the President. Subject to the pro- 
visions of Sections 2 and 8 of this 
Article, charters or certificates of 
affiliation shall not be issued to na- 
tional or international unions, organ- 
izing committees, or directly affiliated 
local unions in conflict with the juris- 
diction of affiliated national or inter- 
national unions, except with the writ- 
ten consent of such unions, and shall 
be based upon a strict recognition 
that both craft and industrial unions 
are equal and necessary as methods 
of trade union organization, and that 
each affiliated national and interna- 
tional union is entitled to have its 
autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction 
protected and preserved. 
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Sec. 8. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this constitution no national 
or international union chartered by 
or affiliated with this Federation may 
be suspended from membership in the 
Federation except by a majority roll- 
call vote at the convention. No such 
national or international union shall 
have its charter or certificate of affili- 
ation with the Federation revoked ex- 
cept by a two-thirds majority roll-call 
vote at the convention. 

Sec. 9. No organization officered, 
controlled or dominated by commu- 
nists, fascists, or other totalitarians, 
or whose policies and activities are 
consistently directed toward the 
achievement of the program or pur- 
poses of the Communist Party, any 
fascist organization, or other totali- 
tarian movement, shall be permitted 
as an affiliate of this Federation or 
any of its state or local central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation 
shall be encouraged to eliminate con- 
flicts and duplications in organization 
and jurisdictions through the process 
of voluntary agreement or voluntary 
merger in consultation with the ap- 
propriate officials of the Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 
Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be 
the supreme governing body of the 
Federation and, except as otherwise 
provided in this Constitution, its de- 
cisions shall be by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. The regular conventions of 
the Federation shall be held every 
two years, beginning in 1955, at a 
time during the last four months of 
the year. The time and the place for 
holding the regular conventions shall 
be designated by the Executive Coun- 
cil which shall give at least 90 days’ 
notice of the time and place desig- 
nated. 

Sec. 2. (a) eer conventions may 
be called by direction of a regular 
convention, by order of the Executive 
Council, or on request of national and 
international unions representing a 
majority of the total membership of 
the Federation, as evidenced by the 
records of the Secretary-Treasurer to 
the last convention. 


(b) In the event a special conven- 


tion has been called all affiliated or- 
ganizations shall be given at least 30 
days’ notice, together with a state- 
ment of the particular subject or sub- 
jects to be considered at such con- 
vention. 

(c) Representation to special con- 
ventions shall be on the same basis 
and subject to like qualifications and 
procedure governing regular conven- 
tions. 

(d) A special convention shall be 
clothed with like authority and power 
conferred upon regular conventions, 
its decisions shall be Me gosy! binding 
and it shall be governed by the same 
procedure applicable to regular con- 
ventions; however, such special con- 
ventions shall be limited solely to the 
subject or subjects specifically and 
definitely indicated in the call for such 
special convention. 

Sec. 4. Each national or interna- 
tional union and organizing commit- 
tee shall be entitled to the number of 
delegates indicated in the following 
scale: 

Less 

than 4,000 members... .1 delegate 

Over he ....2 delegates 


“ “ 


© 00-3 orm oo 


175,000 aM 
plus one additional delegate for 
each 75,000 members over 175,000. 

Each directly affiliated local union and 
each national trade and industrial de- 
partment shall be entitled to one dele- 


gate. Each industrial union council 
and each state or local central body 
shall be entitled to one delegate. Di- 
rectly affiliated local unions, with the 
approval of the President, may com- 
bine with other such unions within a 
reasonable distance to elect a single 
delegate to represent such unions. 


Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular con- 
vention of the Federation shall be 
elected or otherwise designated by the 
affiliate at least 30 days prior to the 
convention, except in cases in which 
the convention of the affiliate meets © 
within this 30-day period. The names 
of the delegates shall be forwarded to 
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the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration immediately after their selec- 
tion. 


Sec. 6. No organization that has 
seceded or has been suspended or ex- 
pelled by this Federation, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, or 
by any national or international union 
or organizing committee affiliated 
with this Federation shall, while un- 
der such penalty, be allowed repre- 
sentation or recognition in the Feder- 
ation, or in any subordinate body 
thereof, or in any national or inter- 
national union or organizing commit- 
tee affiliated with this Federation, un- 
der the penalty of the suspension of 
the body violating this section. No 
affiliate which, at the opening date of 
the convention, is in arrears to the 
Federation for per capita tax or as- 
sessments for two months or more, 
shall be entitled to recognition or rep- 
resentation in the convention. 

Sec. 7. No organization shall be 
entitled to representation unless such 
organization has applied for and ob- 
tained a certificate of affiliation at 
least one month prior to the conven- 
tion, and no person shall be recog- 
nized as a delegate who is not a mem- 
ber in good standing of the organiza- 
tion he is selected to represent. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of 
each national and international union, 
organizing committee and directly 
affiliated local unions for the purpose 
of selecting delegates and for roll-call 
votes at the convention shall be the 
average monthly number on which per 
capita tax is paid for the 24-month 
period prior to and including the sec- 
ond month preceding the month of 
the opening date of the convention. 
Where affiliation has occurred during 
this 24-month period, the average 
shall be computed from the month of 
affiliation, and the number of mem- 
bers shall be deemed to be one twenty- 
fourth of such average for each 
month for which per capita tax has 
been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall prepare for the use of the con- 
vention and submit to it a printed list 
showing the number of votes and the 
number of delegates to which each 
affiliate is entitled. 


Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, 


in consultation with the Executive 
Council, prior to the opening date of 
the convention and subject to the ap- 
proval of the convention, such com- 
mittees as are necessary to conduct 
the affairs of the convention. Such 
committees may meet before the 
opening date of the convention and 
shall proceed to consider all resolu- 
tions, appeals, reports, and constitu- 
tional amendments submitted to the 
convention, and shall report thereon 
to the convention. 


Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, peti- 
tions, memorials and appeals to be 
considered by any convention of the 
Federation must be received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., 30 days im- 
mediately preceding the opening of 
the convention; except in instances 
where such matters have been acted 
upon and approved at a regular con- 
vention of a national or international 
union, or state central body, or na- 
tional trade and industrial department 
held during this 30-day period in 
which event such proposals shall be 
received up to the opening date of the 
convention. 


(b) All resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials and appeals received or sub- 
mitted after the time stipulated above 
or during the convention shall be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, and 
the Executive Council shall refer all 
such proposal or proposals to the con- 
vention with the understanding that 
consideration of such proposal or pro- 
posals is dependent upon the unani- 
mous consent of the convention. 


(c) Any or all Bs ee emanating 
from directly affiliated local unions 
shall be referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration and disposi- 
tion. The Executive Council shall in 
turn advise the convention of the dis- 
position made of such proposal or 
proposals. 


(d) Proposals emanating from state 
central bodies to receive consideration 
of a convention must first have re- 
ceived the approval of the previous 
convention of the state central body 
involved. In the case of local central 
bodies any proposal or proposals to 
be considered must have first received 
the approval of such central labor 
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body at a regularly constituted meet- 
ing of such organization. 


(e) Each resolution, memorial, pe- 
tition, or appeal properly received for 
consideration by the convention, as 
soon as practical after receipt thereof, 
shall be classified by the President as 
to nature, contents and subject matter 
and referred by him to an appropriate 
committee, which committee shall 
make a report thereon to the conven- 
tion prior to consideration of any such 
matter by the convention. He shall 
cause to be distributed copies of such 
resolutions, petitions, memorials or 
appeals to the delegates of the con- 
vention at the opening session there- 
of or as soon thereafter as practical, 
but before any such matters are con- 
sidered by the convention. 


Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days 
prior to the opening of each regular 
convention, the Secretary-Treasurer 
shall furnish each affiliate with cre- 
dential blanks in duplicate, which 
must be attested as required on the 
blanks. The duplicates shall be re- 
tained by the delegate, and the origi- 
nal sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Subject to the provisions of Section 5 
of this Article, no credentials shall 
be accepted later than 20 days prior 
to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date 
of the convention, the Executive 
Council shall meet and constitute it- 
self or a subcommittee as the Creden- 
tials Committee for the convention. 
Appeals from its decisions may be 
made to the floor of the convention. 
The convention shall not be consti- 
tuted for business until after the Cre- 
dentials Committee shall have exam- 
ined and reported on credentials of 
all delegates present at the scheduled 
time on the opening date of the con- 
vention. 


Sec. 13. All members of the Exec- 
utive Council who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates 
to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, 
but without vote. 

Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attend- 
ing conventions of the Federation 
shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates but shall not be entitled to 
vote. 
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Sec. 15. At the opening of the con- 
vention the President shall take the 
chair and call the convention to order, 
and preside during its sessions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the dele- 
gates seated at any convention shall 
constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

Sec. 17. Questions may be decided 
by division or a show of hands, but a 
call of the roll may be demanded by 
30 percent of the delegates present. 
Upon such roll-call each delegate rep- 
resenting affiliated national or inter- 
national unions, organizing commit- 
tees and directly affiliated local unions 
shall be entitled to cast one vote for 
every member whom he represents. 
Each state and local central body and 
national trade and industrial depart- 
ment shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 18. The rules and order of 
business governing the preceding con- 
vention shall be enforced from the 
opening of any convention of the Fed- 
eration until new rules have been 
adopted by action of the convention. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, 
any action taken by the convention 
shall take effect immediately upon 
adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall consist 
of a President and a Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who shall be the Executive Offi- 
cers, and 27 Vice Presidents. 

Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a mem- 
ber of an affiliated organization. 


Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected 
by the convention by majority vote. 
Such election shall take place on the 
last day of the convention, unless 
otherwise determined by the conven- 
tion. In the event that more than two 
candidates are nominated for any 
office and no one candidate receives 
a majority of the votes cast, all ex- 
cept the two candidates receiving the 
highest votes shall be eliminated from 
the list of candidates and a second 
vote taken. 

Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the 
convention shall take office immedi- 
ately upon his election and shall serve 
until his successor is elected at the 
next regular convention. 
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Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in 
the office of either the President or 
the Secretary-Treasurer by reason of 
death, resignation or otherwise, the 
remaining executive officer shal] per- 
form the duties of the vacant office 
until a successor is elected. It shall be 
the duty of such executive officer to 
issue, within ten days of the date of 
the vacancy, a call for a meeting of 
the Executive Council of this Federa- 
tion, upon ten days’ notice, for the 
purpose of electing an executive offi- 
cer to fill said vacancy for the unex- 
pired term. 

Sec. 6.° In the event of a vacancy 
in the office of Vice President by rea- 
son of death, resignation or other- 
wise, the Executive Council shall have 
the power to fill the vacancy by ma- 
jority vote of all its members for the 
period of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters 
of the Federation shall be maintained 
by the Executive Officers at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, 
by virtue of their office, hold title to 
the real estate of the Federation as 
trustees for the Federation. 


Sec. 9. The President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Federation or 
either of them may retire after reach- 
ing age 65 years, and after having 
served 20 years. Time served as an 
officer of any organization affiliated 
with the Federation, or with the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
shall be included in determining 
length of service hereunder. In the 
event of retirement such officers shall 
have the title of President Emeritus, 
or Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus and 
shall render service to the Federation 
in an advisory and consultative sta- 
tus. They shall be compensated for 
such service by the Federation for 
life in an amount, payable weekly, 
equal to 75 percent of the annual sal- 
ary paid to the corresponding Execu- 
tive Officer of this Federation. 

Sec. 10. No individual shall be eli- 
gible to serve either as an Executive 
Officer or as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council who is a member of the 
Communist Party, any fascist organi- 
zation, or other totalitarian move- 
ment, or who consistently pursues 
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policies and activities directed toward 
the achievement of the program or 
the purposes of the Communist Party, 
any fascist organization or other to- 
talitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of the President 


Section 1. The President shall func- 
tion as the chief executive officer of 
the Federation. He shall exercise su- 
pervision of the affairs of the Federa- 
tion, sign all official documents and 
preside at regular and special con- 
ventions, and at meetings of the 
Executive Council, Executive Commit- 
tee and General Board. He shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council at 
least three times each year and a 
meeting of the General Board at 
least once each year. 


Sec. 2. The President shall have 
authority to interpret the constitution 
between meetings of the Executive 
Council and his interpretation shall be 
conclusive and in full force and effect 
unless reversed or changed by the 
Executive Council or a convention. 


Sec. 3. The President shall receive 
for his services a salary of $35,000 
per annum payable weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and com- 
pensation, direction, suspension and 
removal of organizers, representa- 
tives, agents and employees of the 
Federation shall be under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a 
report of the administration of his 
office and of the affairs of the Fed- 
eration to the convention through the 
report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 
Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be the chief financial officer of 
the Federation and shall receive and 
collect all moneys due the Federation 
which moneys shall be _— out only 
on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be in charge of and preserve all 
moneys, properties, securities and 
other evidences of investment, books, 
documents, files and effects of the 
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Federation which shall at all times 
be subject to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 


Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall issue the call for and act as sec- 
retary at conventions, and shall cause 
the proceedings of all conventions and 
all sessions of the Executive Council 
and General Board to be recorded. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each 
national and international union, or- 
ganizing committee, each trade and 
industrial department, state and local 
central bodies and each directly affili- 
ated local union, to furnish the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer a copy of all official 
reports issued by such affiliated or- 
ganizations together with a statement 
of their membership in good standing 
and to furnish such additional statis- 
tical data in their possession relating 
to the membership of such organiza- 
tions as may be called for by thé Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall give a bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties in such amount 
as may be determined by the Execu- 
tive Council and shall report to the 
biennial convention of the Federation 
through the report of the Executive 
Council, and for his services he shall 
receive $33,000 per annum, payable 
weekly. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall print quarterly, as a separate 
document, a financial statement of the 
Federation and forward a copy there- 
of to all affiliated nation] and inter- 
national unions, organizing commit- 
tees, directly affiliated local unions 
and local central bodies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be required, from time to time, 
but no less than semi-annually, to 
provide for an audit of all books, ac- 
counts, records and financial transac- 
tions of the Federation by an inde- 
pendent public accountant. Such au- 
dits shall be furnished to the Execu- 
tive Council and a biennial audit shall 
be furnished to the Convention. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall, under the direction and instruc- 
tions of the Executive Council, invest 
the surplus funds of the Federation 
in sound securities or deposit the 
same in a bank or banks. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council 
shall consist of the President, the 
Vice Presidents and the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall 
be the governing body of this Fed- 
eration between conventions. It is 
authorized and empowered to take 
such action and render such decisions 
as may be necessary to carry out 
fully and adequately the decisions and 
instructions of the conventions and 
to enforce the provisions contained 
in this constitution. Between conven- 
tions it shall have the power to direct 
the affairs of the Federation and to 
take such actions and render such 
decisions as are necessary and appro- 
priate to safeguard and promote the 
best interests of the Federation and 
its affiliated unions, including the or- 
ganization of unorganized industries 
by means most appropriate for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall 
meet upon the call of the President at 
least three times within each year at 


‘a time and place designated by the 


President. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Council to watch legislative 
measures directly affecting the inter- 
ests of working people, and to ini- 
tiate, wherever necessary, such legis- 
lative action as the convention may 
direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall 

repare and present to the convention 
in printed form a statement of all 
matters of interest to the convention 
and of the activities of the Federation 
between conventions. 


Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall 
have power to make rules to govern 
matters consistent with this constitu- 
tion and shall report accordingly to 
the Federation. 


Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of 
this Federation that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining 
efforts of communist, fascist or other 
totalitarian agencies who are op- 
posed to the basic principles of our 
democracy and of free and democratic 
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trade unionism. The Executive Coun- 
cil, when requested to do so by the 
President or by any other member of 
the Executive Council, shall have the 
power to conduct an investigation, 
directly or through an appropriate 
standing or special committee ap- 
pointed by the President, of any situ- 
ation in which there is reason to be- 
lieve that any affiliate is dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced 
in the conduct of its affairs by any 
corrupt influence, or that the policies 
or activities of any affiliate are con- 
sistently directed toward the advoca- 
cy, support, advancement or achieve- 
ment of the program or of the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party, any 
fascist organization or other totali- 
tarian movement. Upon the comple- 
tion of such an investigation, includ- 
ing a hearing if requested, the Execu- 
tive Council shall have the authority 
to make recommendations or give di- 
rections to the affiliate involved and 
shall have the further authority, upon 
a two-thirds vote, to suspend any 
affiliate found guilty of a violation of 
this section. Any action of the Exec- 
utive Council under this section may 
be appealed to the convention, pro- 
vided, however, that such action shall 
be effective when taken and shall re- 
main in full force and effect pending 
any appeal. 

Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of 
Article III, Section 7, the Executive 
Council shall use every possible means 
to assist affiliated unions in the or- 
ganization of the unorganized and to 
organize new national and interna- 
tional unions, organizing committees, 
and directly affiliated local unions. 

Until such time as it is feasible to 
form a new national or international 
union composed of directly affiliated 
local unions or to affiliate such unions 
with an existing affiliated national 
or international union within whose 
jurisdiction they might properly 
come, the Executive Council may 
group such directly affiliated local 
unions, in a particular craft or indus- 
try, into national councils or organiz- 
ing committees which shall be under 
the direct supervision and control of 
= Executive Council and the Presi- 

ent. 


Sec. 9. In carrying out the provi- 


sions of this Article the Executive 
Council shall recognize that both 
craft and industrial unions are appro- 
priate, equal and necessary as meth- 
ods of trade union organization and 
that all workers whatever their race, 
color, creed or national origin are en- 
titled to share in the full benefits of 
trade union organization. 


Sec. 10. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council shall 
constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of the business of the Council. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall 
have the power to fiile charges and 
conduct hearings on such charges 
against any Executive Officer of the 
Federation or other member of the 
Executive Council on the ground that 
such person is guilty of malfeasance 
or maladministration, and to make a 
report to the convention recommend- 
ing appropriate action. The Execu- 
tive Council must serve such officer 
with a copy of the written charges a 
reasonable time before the hearing. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall 
have the further power to refuse to 
seat or to remove from office any 
member of the Executive Council, or 
to remove from office any officer, who 
is found by the Council, by a two- 
thirds vote after notice and hearing, 
to be ineligible to serve under the 
provisions of Article V, Section 10. 
Any action of the Executive Council 
under this section may be appealed 
to the convention, provided, however, 
that such action shall be effective 
when taken and shall remain in full 
force and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 13. In any case in which an 
affiliate has been suspended from 
membership in the Federation by the 
convention, or by a two-thirds vote 
of the Executive Council in the cases 
set forth in Section 7 of this Article, 
and in which it is shown that the 
cause for such suspension no longer 
exists, the Executive Council shall 
have the power, upon a two-thirds 
vote, to terminate such suspension. 

Sec. 14. No affiliated national or 
international union or organizing com- 
mittee shall be permitted to change 
its title or name without first having 
obtained the consent and approval of 
the Executive Council or the conven- 
tion. 
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Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall 
be authorized to reimburse members 
of the Council for necessary expenses 
in performing their duties for the 
Federation. 


ARTICLE IX 
Executive Committee 


There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee which shall consist of the 
President and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer and six Vice Presidents to be 
selected by the Executive Council. 
The Executive Committee shall meet 
every two months and shall advise 
and consult with the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer on policy mat- 
ters. 


ARTICLE X 
General Board 


Section 1. The General Board of 
the Federation shall consist of all of 
the members of the Executive Council 
of the Federation and the president or 
other principal officer of each of the 
affiliated national or international 
unions and each trade and industrial 
department. 

Sec. 2. The General Board shall 
meet upon the call of the President of 
the Federation, but such meeting shall 
be called at least once each year. 


Sec. 3. The General Board shall de- 
cide all policy questions referred to 
it by the Executive Officers or by the 
Executive Council. 


Sec. 4. Questions coming before 
the General Board shall be decided 
in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of Section 17 of Article IV 
of this Constitution with the president 
or other principal officer of each affili- 


ated national or international union 


casting the vote of such union and 
with the president or other principal 
officer of each department casting the 
one vote of such department. The 
number of members of each national 
or international union on a roll-call 
vote of the General Board shall be 
deemed to be the number of members 
represented at the last preceding con- 
vention except in the case where affili- 
ation has occurred subsequent to such 
convention or within a 24-month pe- 
riod prior to and including the second 
month preceding such convention. In 
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such cases the number of members of 
such affiliate shall be deemed to be 
one twenty-fourth of the average 
membership for which per capita tax 
was paid for each month, prior to the 
meeting of the General Board, for 
which such tax was paid. 


ARTICLE XI 
Department of Organization 


Section 1 The organizing work of 
this Federation as set forth in Arti- 
cle VIII, Section 8, shall be conducted 
by the Department of Organization 
under the general supervision of the 
President. The Department of Organ- 
ization shall be provided the staff and 
resources necessary to conduct such 
activities. 

Sec. 2. The Department of Organ- 
ization shall be headed by a Director 
of Organization who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President after con- 
sultation with the Executive Commit- 
tee, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XII 
Trade and Industrial Departments 


Section 1. The Trade and Indus- 
trial Departments shall be subordi- 
nate to the Federation and shall con- 
sist of the following: Building and 
Construction Trades Department, 
Metal Trades Department; Union 
Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment; Maritime Trades Department; 
Railway Employees Department; and 
a department of industrial organiza- 
tions to be known as Industrial Union 
Department, and such other depart- 
ments as may be established by the 
Executive Council or the convention. 
Each department is to manage and 
finance its own affairs and may estab- 
lish local councils or railway system 
federations of departments. Affiliation 
to the departments in the Federation 
shall be open to all appropriate affili- 
ated national and international unions 
and organizing committees. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to repre- 
sentation in any department, interna- 
tional unions and organizing commit- 
tees eligible to join it must first be 
and remain in affiliation to the Fed- 
eration. 
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Sec. 8. To be entitled to repre- 
sentation in local councils or railway 
system federations of Departments, 
local unions are required to be part of 
affiliated national and international 
unions and organizing committees af- 
filiated to departments or to be di- 
rectly affiliated to the Federation. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and 
procedure of each department are to 
conform to and be administered in 
the same manner as the laws and pro- 
cedure governing the Federation. No 
department, local council or railway 
system federation of the same shall 
enact laws, rules or regulations in 
conflict with the laws and procedure 
of the Federation, and in the event 
of change of laws, rules, regulations 
and procedures of the latter, depart- 
ments, local councils and railway sys- 
tem federations are to change their 
laws, rules, and regulations to con- 
form thereto. 


Sec. 5. Each department is to be 
considered an official method of the 
Federation for transacting the por- 
tion of its business indicated by the 
name of the department, in conse- 
quence of which affiliated and eligible 
organizations should be part of their 
respective departments and _ should 
comply with the actions and decisions 
of such departments, subject to ap- 
peal therefrom to the Executive Coun- 
cil and the conventions of the Federa- 
tion. An organization affiliated with 
one or more departments shall pay 
per capita tax to each such depart- 
ment upon the number of members 
whose occupation comes under such 
department. 


Sec. 6. The officers of the various 
departments shall submit a quarterly 
report to the Executive Council of the 
Federation of the work done by their 
department and its general conditions. 


Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of 
the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion, there shall be present, during 
some period of the Council meeting, 
the executive officer or officers of eac 
department, to take up with the Coun- 
cil matters that may of mutual in- 
terest. 


Sec. 8. Departments of the Fed- 


eration shall have their headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and in the 
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headquarters of the Federation un- 
less permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Committees and Staff Departments 


Section 1. The President of the 
Federation shall appoint the following 
standing committees and such other 
committees as may from time to time 
be necessary. The President with the 
approval of the Executive Council 
may combine standing committees. 
The committees, under the direction of 
the President, and subject to the au- 
thority of the Executive Council and 
the Convention, shall carry out their 
functions as described herein: 

(a) The Committee on Legislation 
shall undertake to carry out the 
policies and programs of the Fed- 
eration in the Congress and in 
the legislatures of state and local 
governments; 

(b) The Committee on Civil Rights 
shall be vested with the duty and 
responsibility to assist the Exec- 
utive Council to bring about at 
the earliest possible date the ef- 
fective implementation of the 
principle stated in this constitu- 
tion of non-discrimination in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
this constitution; 

(c) The Committee on Political Edu- 
cation shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist 
the Executive Council in meet- 
ing the need for sound political 
education and in bringing about 
the effective implementation of 
the objectives stated in this con- 
stitution of encouraging workers 
to register and vote, to exercise 
their full rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and to perform 
their rightful part in the political 
life of the city, state, and na- 
tional communities; 

The Committee on Ethical Prac- 

tices shall be vested with the duty 

and responsibility to assist the 

Executive Council in carrying out 

the constitutional determination 

of the Federation to keep the 

Federation free from any taint of 

corruption or communism, in ac- 

cordance with the provisions of 
this constitution; 

(e) The Committee on International 


(d 
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Affairs shall be concerned with 

international developments facing 
our nation and the Federation’s 
relationships with the interna- 
tional trade union movement; 

(f) The Committee on Education shall 
promote the widest possible un- 
derstanding among union mem- 
bers of the aims of the Federa- 
tion, shall assist affiliated unions 
in developing their own educa- 
tional programs and shall imple- 
ment the Federation’s interest in 
providing the nation with the 
highest standard of education at 
all levels; 
The Committee on Social Secu- 
rity shall have the responsibility 
of providing guidance and infor- 
mation in the fields of social in- 
surance and welfare; 
(h) The Committee on Economic Pol- 
icy shall undertake to recommend 
programs and policies toward the 
end of promoting prosperity, full 
employment and full utilization 
of our resources; 
The Committee on Community 
Services shall stimulate the active 
participation by members and af- 
filiated unions in the affairs of 
their communities and the devel- 
opment of sound relationships 
with social agencies in such com- 
munities; 

(j) The Committee on Housing shall 
advise on all matters relating to 
housing programs and policies; 

(k) The Committee on Research shall 
have the responsibility of review- 
ing and appraising the research 
activities of the Federation to the 
end that adequate research facil- 
ities are available to the Federa- 
tion; 

(1) The Committee on Public Rela- 
tions shall review and appraise 
the needs of the Federation in 
keeping the general public in- 
formed of the goals and policies 
of the Federation, the extent to 
which these needs are being met 
and shall make recommendations 
in this field; 

(m) The Committee on Safety and Oc- 
cupational Health shall be vested 

with the responsibility of recom- 

mending and promoting ways in 
which the work places of our na- 


(g) 


(i 
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fon can be made safe and health- 

ul; 

(n) The Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs shall keep all affiliates in- 
formed of the rights and benefits 
available to veterans under fed- 
eral and state laws and shall pro- 
pose measures to protect such 
rights and benefits; 

(o) All other committees shall have 
the function vested in them by 
the President, the Executive 
Council, or the convention, con- 
sistent with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be 
established where appropriate under 
the direction of the President to func- 
tion in the fields of activity described 
above and in such other fields as may 
be determined by the President, the 
Executive Council or the convention. 


Sec. 3. The Committees and staff 
departments shall have adequate staff 
which shall be under the general di- 
rection of the President of the Fed- 
eration. 


ARTICLE XIV 
State and Local Central Bodies 


Section 1. Central bodies subordi- 
nate to the Federation may be estab- 
lished upon a city, state or other re- 
gional basis as may be deemed advis- 
able by the Executive Council and 
shall be composed exclusively of lo- 
cals of national and international un- 
ions and organizing committees affili- 
ated with the Federation, directly af- 
filiated local unions, local central 
bodies within the geographical limits 
of state and regional bodies, and such 
other subordinate bodies as the Ex- 
ecutive Council may determine are 
eligible for affiliation. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all 
national and international unions and 
organizing committees affiliated with 
the Federation te instruct their local 
unions to join affiliated central labor 
bodies in their vicinity where such 
exist. Similar instructions shall be 
given by the Federation to all local 
unions affiliated directly to it. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council of 
the Federation shall issue rules gov- 
erning the conduct, activities, affairs, 
finances and property of central labor 
bodies and providing procedures for 
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the discipline, including suspension 
and expulsion, of such bodies or their 
officers. Such rules shall define the 
powers of the President, or his desig- 
nee, with respect to disciplinary action 
against central labor bodies, or their 
officers. They shall provide for notice 
and hearing in all cases in which 
such action is taken, but shall permit 
emergency action (including the au- 
thority to suspend officers and estab- 
lish a trusteeship over such central 
bodies and their property) prior to 
hearing where in the opinion of the 
President the interests of the Federa- 
tion so require. The rules shall fur- 
ther provide for appeals to the Exec- 
utive Council and to the convention, 
but shall provide that decisions ap- 
pealed from shall remain in full force 
and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, sus- 
pension or revocation of the charter 
of any state or local central body, all 
funds and property of any character 
shall revert to the Federation to be 
held in trust until such time that the 
suspended or defunct organization 
may be reorganized and be able to 
confine its activities and actions to 
conform with the constitution and 
laws of this Federation. It shall be 
the duty of the officers of a state or 
local central body which has been 
dissolved or whose charter has been 
suspended or revoked, or which has 
been placed under trusteeship under 
Section 3 of this Section, to deliver 
all funds and property to the Presi- 
dent of the Federation or his desig- 
nated representative. In the event of 
a failure or refusal to so deliver such 
funds and property, all expenses in- 
curred by the Federation in recover- 
ing such funds and property shall be 
a lawful charge upon the funds and 
property involved and, on recovery 
thereof, the Federation shall reim- 
burse itself from the funds and prop- 
erty recovered. 


Sec. 5. Merger of existing state 
and local central bodies of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
shall be accomplished as provided in 
Article III, Section 5. Pending such 
merger state and local central bodies 
of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations shall be permitted to 
continue to exist as state and local 
central bodies representing the re- 
spective local unions or organizations 
now affiliated to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the 
Federation, Organizing Committees 
and National Councils 


Section 1. Subject to the provi- 
sions of Article III, Section 7, the 
Federation is authorized to issue char- 
ters and certificates of affiliation to 
organizing committees and directly 
affiliated local unions. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council of 
the Federation shall issue rules gov- 
erning the conduct, activities, affairs, 
finances and property of organizing 
committees, national councils, and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions, and gov- 
erning the suspension, expulsion and 
termination of such organizations. 
Such rules shall define the powers of 
the President, or his designee, with 
respect to disciplinary action against 
such organizations, or their officers. 
They shall provide for notice and 
hearing in all cases in which such ac- 
tion is taken with respect to directly 
affiliated local unions, but shall permit 
emergency action (including the au- 
thority to suspend officers and estab- 
lish a trusteeship over such local un- 
ions and their property) prior to 
hearing where in the opinion of the 
President the interests of the Federa- 
tion so require. The rules shall fur- 
ther provide for appeals to the Exec- 
utive Council and to the convention, 
but shall provide that decisions ap- 
pealed from shall remain in full force 
and effect pending any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or 
revocation of the charter of any such 
organizations, all funds and property 
of any character shall revert to the 
Federation, which shall to the extent 
appropriate hold such funds and prop- 
erty in trust until such time that the 
suspended or defunct organization 
may be reorganized and be able to 
confine its activities and actions to 
conform with the constitution and 
laws of this Federation. It shall be 
the duty of the officers of any such 
organization which has been dissolved 
or whose charter has been suspended 
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or revoked to deliver all funds and 
property to the President of the Fed- 
eration or his designated representa- 
tive. In the event of a failure or re- 
fusal to so deliver such funds and 
property, all expenses incurred by the 
Federation in recovering such funds 
and property shall be a lawful charge 
upon the funds and property involved 
and, on recovery thereof, the Federa- 
tion shall reimburse itself from the 
funds and property recovered. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Council to combine directly 
affiliated local unions in related fields 
into national or international unions, 
organizing committees or national 
councils when such action appears to 
be appropriate. Any local union di- 
rectly affiliated to the Federation or a 
group of such local unions may re- 
quest the Executive Council to au- 
thorize such combination. 

When directly affiliated local un- 
ions are grouped into an organizing 
committee they shall become locals of 
the organizing committee. The or- 
ganizing committee shall have the 
same status as a national or interna- 
tional union under this constitution 
except that it shall be under the di- 
rect supervision and control of this 
Federation, as provided herein. 

When directly affiliated local unions 
are grouped into a national council 
they shall remain local unions directly 
affiliated with this Federation. 

Sec. 4. The per capita payment to 
the Federation by local unions di- 
rectly affiliated to it shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council but 
shall not be less than eighty cents 
yer month. 


Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions and Local Industrial 
Unions which are affiliated with this 
Federation pursuant to Article III, 
Section 2, of this constitution shall 
be for all purposes local unions di- 
rectly affiliated to the Federation un- 
der this and all other sections of the 
constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Lo. 
cal Trade and Federal Labor Union of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
created under its constitution, shall be 
continued as a defense fund for local 
unions directly affiliated with this Fed- 
eration, subject to the rules provided 
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for in Section 2 of this Article and 
subject to such provisions concerning 
contributions by and the eligibility of 
Local Industrial Unions formerly af- 
filiated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XVI 
Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


Section 1.. A per capita tax shall 
be paid upon the full paid up mem- 
bership of each affiliated national or 
international union, organizing com- 
mittee and directly affiliated local un- 
ion. 

Sec. 2. Each national or interna- 
tional union and organizing commit- 
tee shall pay on or before the fifteenth 
day of each month, for the preceding 
month, a per capita tax of 4 cents per 
member per month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated lo- 
cal union shall pay on or before the 
fifteenth day of each month, for the 
preceding month, a per capita tax of 
not less than 80 cents per member per 
month, as provided for in the rules 
governing the organization and activi- 
ties of such directly affiliated local un- 
ions. Each directly affiliated local un- 
ion shall also pay to the Federation a 
portion, to be fixed by the Executive 
Council, of the initiation fee received 
by such union from its members, but 
such payment to the Federation shail 
= no case be less than $1.00 per mem- 

er. 

Sec. 4. Revenue may also be de- 
rived from assessments when and as 
ordered by a majority vote of a con- 
vention. The Executive Council may 
also declare an assessment of not to 
exceed 4 cents per member per month 
on all affiliated unions for a period 
not to exceed six months in any one 
year when the interests of the Fed- 
eration require and when funds avail- 
able from per capita tax are insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the Fed- 
eration. 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization 
which does not pay its per capita tax 
on or before the fifteenth of each 
month, and assessment or assess- 
ments when due and payable, shail be 
notified of that fact by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation. Any af- 
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filiated organization three months in 
arrears in payment of per capita tax 
or assessments automatically becomes 
suspended from membership in the 
Federation and can be reinstated only 
after such arrearages are paid in full. 

Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the is- 
suance of a certificate of affiliation, 
shall pay to the Federation the sum 
of $15.00. 

Sec. 7. Each state and local cen- 
tral body affiliated with the Federa- 
tion shall pay to the Federation an 
annual fee of $20.00. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council may 
exonerate any national or interna- 
tional union, organizing committee 
and directly affiliated local union from 
the payment of per capita tax or as- 
sessments due to the Federation for 
any month upon a proper showing 
that, in the opinion of the Executive 
Council, good cause therefor exists. 
Exonerated members shall be re- 
garded, for the bas gore of this con- 
stitution, as paid up members for the 
period of exoneration. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Amendments 


This constitution can be amended or 
altered only by the convention, by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting, either by a show of hands, or, 
if a roll-call is properly demanded as 
provided in this constitution, by such 
roll-call. « 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Existing Agreements 


Section 1. The agreement for the 
merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, as approved by 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the con- 
ventions of both federations is incor- 
porated herein and made a part of 
this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raidin 
Agreement shall be preserved and, 
with the consent of the signatories, 
shall be extended for a period of two 
years from its present expiration date 
and amended to make it effective as 
between all unions signatory to it 
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irrespective of their former affiliation. 
The CIO Organizational Disputes 
Agreement shall be maintained in 
force for its term as between the un- 
ions which have adhered to it. The 
AFL Internal Disputes Plan shall be 
maintained in force for its term with 
respect to the unions which have ad- 
hered to it. A Joint Committee shall 
be established by the Executive Coun- 
cil to formulate the means for incor- 
porating these three agreements into 
a combined no-raiding and organiza- 
tional and jurisdictional disputes 
agreement which can be effective as 
between all of the unions becoming 
signatory to it irrespective of their 
former affiliation and for the purpose 
of extending, by voluntary agree- 
ment, such provisions to all affiliates 
of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Initial Convention 


Section 1. The provisions of this 
constitution shall govern the initial 
convention of the Federation except 
as otherwise provided in this Article. 

Sec. 2. The initial convention shall 
be called, and the time and place de- 
termined, by the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the 
conventions of the two federations. 

Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee shall act as the credentials 
committee for the initial convention 
and shall be empowered to accredit as 
delegates to such convention all of the 
delegates who have been duly ac- 
credited to the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which approved this constitu- 
tion. Where the total number of such 
delegates of any affiliated organiza- 
tion is less than the number of dele- 
gates to which such organization is 
entitled under Article IV, Section 4, 
the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
shall be empowered to accredit addi- 
tional delegates from such organiza- 
tion up to such number. 


Sec. 4. Delegations representing 


national and international unions, or- 
and directly 


ganizing committees 
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affiliated local unions shall each be 
entitled to a total number of votes 
based upen the membership repre- 
sented by such delegation at the con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations approving this 
constitution. State and local central 
bodies and national departments shall 
each be represented by one delegate 
and shall each be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee shall report to the conven- 
tion, designate temporary officers for 
the convention, appoint all convention 
committees, and take such other ac- 
tion with respect to the conduct of 


the convention as may become neces- 
sary by virtue of the fact that it is 
an initial convention. 


ARTICLE XX 
Effective Date 


This constitution and the Merger 
Agreement between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations shall be- 
come effective upon approval by the 
separate conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and shall 
govern the affairs of the Federation 
beginning with the first convention 
of the Federation. 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE MERGER 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR AND THE CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Signed February 9, 1955 


1. Agreement to Merge 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations agree to create a single 
trade union center in America, 
through the process of merger which 
will preserve the integrity of each 
affiliated national and international 
union. They further agree upon the 
following principles and the proce- 
dures to accomplish this end. 


2. Principles of Merger 

(a) It is recognized, as a fundamen- 
tal basis for the merger of the AFL 
and CIO, that each national and inter- 
national union, federal labor union, 
local industrial union and organizing 
committee (hereafter referred to as 
affiliated union) holding a charter or 
certificate of affiliation granted by 
either federation shall retain its char- 
ter or certificate and become, by vir- 
tue of the merger, an affiliate of the 
merged federation. 

(b) It is further recognized and 
agreed that the integrity of each 
affiliated union in the merged federa- 
tion shall be maintained and pre- 
served. In order to effectuate this 
principle, the Constitution of the 
merged federation shall contain a 
constitutional declaration for respect 
by each affiliate of the established 
bargaining relationship of every other 
affiliate and against raiding by any 
affiliate of the established collective 
bargaining pipers | of any other 
affiliate. The merged federation shall 
provide appropriate machinery to im- 
plement this constitutional declara- 
tion. 

(c) The parties further agree that, 
subject to the foregoing, each affili- 
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ated union shall have the same or- 
ganizing jurisdiction in the merged 
federation as it had in its respective 
prior organization. 

(d). The parties recognize that the 
above provisions may result in con- 
flicting and duplicating organizations 
and jurisdictions. Where such is the 
case, affiliates of the merged federa- 
tion will be encouraged to eliminate 
conflicts and duplications through the 
process of agreement, merger, or 
other means, by voluntary agreement 
in consultation with the appropriate 
officials of the merged federation. 

(e) The merged federation shall be 
based upon a constitutional recogni- 
tion that both craft and industrial 
unions are appropriate, equal and 
necessary as methods of trade union 
organization. 

(f) The merged federation shall 
constitutionally recognize the right of 
all workers, without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin to 
share in the full benefits of trade 
union organization in the merged fed- 
eration. The merged federation shall 
establish appropriate internal ma- 
—sT to bring about, at the earliest 
possible date, the effective implemen- 
tation of this principle of non-dis- 
crimination. 

(g) The merged federation shall 
constitutionally affirm its determina- 
tion to protect the American trade 
union movement from any and all 
corrupt influence and from the under- 
mining efforts of communist agencies 
and all others who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and 
of free and democratic trade union- 
ism. 

The merged federation shall estab- 
lish appropriate internal machinery 
with authority effectively to imple- 
ment this constitutional determina- 
tion to keep the merged federation 
free from any taint of corruption or 
communism. 
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3. Government and Structure of 
the Merged Federation 


(a) There shall be established with- 
in the merged federation a Depart- 
ment to be known as the Council of 
Industrial Organizations. Such De- 
partment shall have the status of, 
and, in general, be comparable to, the 
existing Departments of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which De- 
partments shall be continued within 
the merged federation. This Depart- 
ment shall be open to all industrial 
unions within the merged federation. 
All other Departments in the merged 
federation shall be open to all appro- 
priate unions. 


(b) The executive officers of the 
merged federation shall be a Presi- 
dent and a Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall be elected at the regular con- 
ventions of the merged federation. 
Initially, the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected from the 
unions now affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


(c) The Department of Organiza- 
tion of the merged federation shall be 
headed by a Director of Organization 
who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, after consultation with the 
Executive Committee, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


Initially, the Director of Organiza- 
tion shall be selected from a union 
now affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The De- 
partment of Organization shall be 
provided the staff and resources nec- 
essary to conduct organizational ac- 
tivities in cooperation with the vari- 
ous affiliated unions, in the common 
effort to organize the unorganized 
into collective bargaining units which 
experience has shown to be the most 
effective and appropriate for the pro- 
tection of such workers. 


(d) The Convention of the merged 
federation shall be its supreme gov- 
erning body. The convention shall 
meet regularly every two years. The 
delegates of affiliated unions to such 
convention shall vote the per capita 
membership of the unions which they 
represent. State and local central 
bodies shali be entitled to one vote 
each at conventions. 


(e) In addition to the officers set 
forth in paragraph (b), there shall be 
twenty-seven Vice Presidents, to be 
elected at the regular conventions of 
the merged federation. The Vicé 
Presidents shall, with the executive 
officers, constitute the Executive Coun- 
cil, The Executive Council shall meet 
not less than three times each year. 
It shall be authorized and empowered 
to take such action and render such 
decisions as will be necessary to carry 
out fully and adequately the decisions 
and instructions of the conventions 
and between conventions shall have 
the power to direct the affairs of the 
federation and to take such actions 
and render such decisions as are nec- 
essary and appropriate to safeguard 
and promote the best interests of the 
federation and its affiliated unions, 
including the organization of unor- 
ganized industries by means most ap- 
propriate for that purpose. At the 
first convention of the merged federa- 
tion, seventeen of the Vice Presidents 
shall be elected from unions now 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and ten shall be elected 
from unions now affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


(f) There shall be an Executive 
Committee which shall consist of the 
Executive Officers and six of the Vice 
Presidents to be selected by the Exec- 
utive Council. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall meet bi-monthly and shall 
advise and consult with the executive 
officers on policy matters, Initially, 
three of the Vice Presidents consti- 
tuting the Executive Committee shall 
be selected from unions now affiliated 
with the AFL and three of the Vice 
Presidents shall be selected from 
unions now affiliated with the CIO. 


(g) There shall be a body known 
as the General Board which shall con- 
sist of the members of the Executive 
Council and the President or other 
principal officer of each of the na- 
tional or international unions affili- 
ated with the merged federation. 
The General Board shall meet at least 
once each year and shall decide all 
policy questions referred to it by the 
executive officers, and the Executive 
Council. The rules of the convention 
as to voting shall govern the General 
Board. 
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(h) The constitution of the merged 
federation shall provide for standing 
committees of the federation in ap- 
propriate fields of action. These com- 
mittees shall have appropriate staffs 
and due recognition shall be given to 
unions now affiliated with the AFL 
and the CIO in determining the chair- 
manships of, and in staffing, such 
committees. 


(i) The constitution shall provide 
for state and local central bodies of 
the merged federation. In addition, 
the constitution shall permit the 
Council of Industrial Organizations to 
maintain subordinate councils, as now 
provided for departments of the 
American Federation of Labor. Exist- 
ing state and local bodies of the AFL 
and CIO shall be merged as provided 
for in paragraph 6(g) of this Agree- 
ment. 

4, Finances 


(a) The merged federation shall 
succeed to all the assets of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and shall as- 
sume all of its liabilities and con- 
tractual obligations. The merged fed- 
eration shall succeed to that part of 
the net assets of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations which bears 
the same relationship to the member- 
ship of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (as measured by per 
capita tax paid as of the date of the 
1954 Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions Convention) as the net assets of 
the American Federation of Labor as 
of the date cf merger bear to the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (similarly measured as 
of the date of the 1954 American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention). The 
Council of Industrial Organizations to 
be established within the merged fed- 
eration shall succeed to the balance 
of the assets of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, after all of 
its liabilities, both accrued and poten- 
tial, have been provided for. The 
term assets shall include real estate 
held in trust for the respective fed- 
erations. 

(b) The ag capita tax payable to 
the merged federation by national, 
international unions and organizing 
committees shall be 4 cents per mem- 
ber per month, The per capita tax of 
federal labor unions and local indus- 
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trial unions shall be not less than 80 
cents per member per month. The 
Council of Industrial Organizations, 
acting as a department of the merged 
federation, shall establish its own per 
capita tax, as shall all other depart- 
ments of the merged federation. 


5. Existing Agreements 


The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agree- 
ment shall be preserved and, with the 
consent of the signatories, shall be 
extended for a period of two years 
from its present expiration date and 
amended to make it effective as be- 
tween all unions signatory to it irre- 
spective of their former affiliation. 

The CIO Organizational Disputes 
Agreement shall be maintained in 
force as between the unions which 
have adhered to it. The AFL Internal 
Disputes Plan shall be maintained in 
force with respect to the unions which 
have adhered to it. A Joint Commit- 
tee shall be established to formulate 
the means for incorporating these 
three agreements into a combined no- 
raiding and organizational and juris- 
dictional disputes agreement which 
can be effective as between all of the 
unions becoming signatory to it irre- 
spective of their former affiliation and 
for the purpose of extending, by vol- 
untary agreement, such provisions to 
all affiliates of the merged federation. 


6. Methods of Merger 


The merger shall be effected by the 
following procedure: 

(a) This agreement shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Executive Board of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

(b) Upon approval by them, a pro- 
posed constitution for the merged 
federation, reflecting the provisions 
of the merger agreement and contain- 
ing such other necessary and appro- 
priate provisions as may be agreed 
to, shall be drafted by the Joint AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee. The proposed 
constitution of the merged federation 
shall, consistent with the merger 
agreement, preserve the essential 
features of the present AFL and CIO 
constitutions and the basic rights and 
obligations of the affiliates of both 
federations. 
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(c) The proposed Constitution shall 
be submitted for approval to the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Execu- 
tive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

(d) Upon approval by them, this 
Agreement and the proposed Consti- 
tution, and such other agreements as 
are necessary to accomplish the 
merger shall be submitted to separate 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

(e) Upon approval by the separate 
conventions of the two federations of 
the Merger Agreement and the pro- 
posed Constitution of the merged fed- 
eration, a joint convention shall be 
held. Such joint convention shall con- 
stitute the first regular biennial con- 
vention of the merged federation. 

(f) Initially, the headquarters and 
field staff of the AFL and the CIO 
shall be retained as the staff of the 
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merged federation. A special commit- 
tee shall be established of the present 
executive officers of the AFL and the 
CIO which shall, in conjunction with 
the executive officers of the merged 
federation, make just, fair and equita- 
ble provision for the integration of 
the staffs of the AFL and the CIO 
into a single staff for the merged 
federation. 


(g) Merger of existing state and 
local central bodies of the AFL and 
CIO shall be accomplished within two 
years after the date of the merger of 
the two national federations by the 
process of negotiation and agreement 
under the guidance of the officers of 
the merged federation. Pending the 
conclusion of such agreements state 
and local central bodies of both the 
AFL and CIO shall be permitted to 
continue to exist as state and local 
central bodies representing the re- 
spective local unions now affiliated to 
such central bodies. 
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Made this 30th day of November, 
1955, by and between the American 
Federation of Labor, sometimes re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the AFL, and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, sometimes referred to herein- 
after as the CIO. 

WHEREAS, the AFL and the CIO, 
by their duly constituted executive 
bodies, have concluded an agreement 
entitled “Agreement for the Merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations” to combine and continue 
both organizations into a single or- 
ganization, the “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations” (sometimes referred 
to hereinafter as the AFL-CIO), and 

WHEREAS, the executive bodies of 
the AFL and the CIO have approved 
a proposed constitution for such com- 
bined organization, and 

WHEREAS, the agreement to com- 
bine and the proposed constitution 
will be submitted for approval to the 
forthcoming constitutional conventions 
of the AFL and of the CIO, and 

WHEREAS, the combination of the 
AFL and the CIO into the AFL-CIO 
will become effective, in accordance 
with the agreement to combine and 
the proposed constitution of the AFL- 
CIO, on the effective date of the ap- 
proval of such agreement and such 
constitution by the separate conven- 
tions of the AFL and of the CIO, and 

WHEREAS, the duly constituted 
executive bodies of the AFL and the 
CIO have authorized the undersigned 
Officers of the respective organiza- 
tions to enter into this agreement to 
implement the combination of the 
AFL and the CIO, 

NOW, THEREFORE, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations do hereby 
agree as follows: 

1. The AFL-CIO shall be deemed, 
for all purposes, to be a combination 
and continuation of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Neither 
of such organizations shall be deemed, 
for any purpose, to be dissolved, ter- 
minated or discontinued, but upon the 
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effective date of the combination they 
shail be combined and continued as a 
single organization, the AFL-CIO, to 
be governed by the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO, which shall be an 
amendment to and substitute for the 
present separate constitutions of the 
AFL and the CIO. 

2. Immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of the combination of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the CIO shall, in accordance 
with paragraph 4(a) of the “Agree- 
ment for the Merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” transfer 
to an appropriate account or other 
depository, for the benefit of, and to 
be the sole property of, the Indus- 
trial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO, a sum in cash or securities esti- 
mated to be equal to the difference 
between the value of the net assets 
of the CIO and $1,238,536.00. Any 
errors in this estimate of the amounts 
due to the AFL-CIO and to the In- 
dustrial Union Department under the 
said Paragraph 4(a) shall be cor- 
rected subsequently by an appropriate 
adjustment between the AFL-CIO and 
the Industrial Union Department. 


3. On the effective date of the com- 
bination, all the property, real and 
personal and mixed an¢é all right, title 
and interest, either legal or equitable, 
in any monies, funds or property, 
tangible and intangible, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
and their respective separate names, 
trademarks, and emblems, and all 
debts due to each of them, and all 
the rights, privileges and powers and 
every other interest of each of them, 
of whatever nature, except for the 
sum transferred to the Industrial 
Union Department as provided in 
aragraph 2 of this Agreement, shall 
| virtue of the combination of the 
AFL and the CIO, be transferred to 
and vested in the AFL-CIO and all 
such rights and properties shall there- 
after be as effectually the property of 
the AFL-CIO as they were of the 
AFL and the CIO, Title to any prop- 
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erty, real, personal or mixed, legally 
or beneficially vested by deed or 
otherwise in the AFL or the CIO, 
shali not be in any way impaired by 
reason of the combination but shall 
in all respects be vested in the com- 
bined organization by virtue of the 
combination. The AFL-CIO shall, on 
and after the effective date of the 
combination, be responsible, by virtue 
of the combination, for all the debts, 
liabilities and obligations of the AFL 
and the CIO, and all such debts, lia- 
bilities and obligations shall from 
that time forth attach to the com- 
bined organization and may be en- 
forced against it to the same extent 
as if the said debts, liabilities, and 
obligations were incurred or other- 
wise contracted by it. 


4. The present executive officers, 
the present members of the Executive 
Council of the AFL and any trustee 
holding property for the AFL, and 
the present executive officers, the 
present members of the Executive 
Board of the CIO and any trustee 
holding property for the CIO shall be 
empowered to and shall from time to 
time after the effective date of the 
combination, execute and deliver or 
cause to be executed and delivered, 
upon request of the combined organi- 
zation, all such deeds, authorizations, 
or other instruments as the combined 
organization may deem necessary or 
desirable in order to confirm the right 
and title of the combined organization 
to the property, rights and privileges 
referred to in paragraph 3 above, and 
shall take such further and other ac- 
tion as may be requested by the com- 
bined organization for such purposes. 


5. In accordance with the provisions 
of Article III of the proposed consti- 
tution of the AFL-CIO, each national 
and international union and each Fed- 
eral Labor and Local Trade Union and 
each State and Territorial Federation 
of Labor and Local Central Body 
affiliated with the AFL, and each de- 
partment of the AFL and each na- 
tional and international union, or- 
ganizing committee and Local Indus- 
trial Union, and each State and Local 
Industrial Union Council affiliated 
with the CIO, and the Industrial 


Union Department provided for in 
Article XII of the constitution of the 
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AFL-CIO, shall, on the effective date 
of the combination of the AFL and 
the CIO, and by virtue of such com- 
bination, be an affiliate of the AFL- 
CIO unless, in the case of a national 
or international union, it expressly 
disaffiliates therefrom. 

6. The combination of the AFL and 
the CIO into the AFL-CIO shall not 
affect, interrupt or change in any way 
the continuing status, or the rights 
or duties with respect to third per- 
sons, of any organization affiliated 
with the AFL or the CIO, or any of 
their subordinate or affiliated bodies, 
whether such organization be a na- 
tional or international union, organiz- 
ing committee, national council, fed- 
eral labor or local trade union, local 
industrial union, state or territorial 
federation, city central labor union, 
state or local industrial union council, 
or trade and industrial department, 
and, further, shall not impair the 
status of such organizations, or any 
of their subordinate or affiliated 
bodies, in any pending action or pro- 
ceedings, or any right, title or inter- 
est in any property or arising from 
any deeds, bonds, mortgages, leases 
or contracts of any kind, or the con- 
tinuity thereof; and, further, shall not 
impair any federal, state or terri- 
torial certification or any rights or 
obligations of such organizations, or 
any of their subordinate or affiliated 
bodies, under their existing collective 
bargaining agreements or checkoff 
authorizations. 


7. The combination of the AFL and 
the CIO is not intended to affect any 
presently existing collective bargain- 
ing agreement or any federal, state 
or territorial certification of the AFL 
or the CIO, but all rights, privileges, 
duties and responsibilities vested in 
either the AFL or the CIO pursuant 
to such contracts or certifications are 
intended to be vested in the AFL-CIO 
by virtue of the combination. 


8. The combination of the AFL and 
the CIO is not intended, nor shall it 
be deemed, in itself to terminate the 
employment of any employee of either 
the AFL or the CIO. All employees 
of the AFL and the CIO initially 
shall, upon the effective date of the 
combination, and by virtue thereof, 
be deemed to be employees of the 
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AFL-CIO without interruption of 
their employment status. 

9. The combination of the AFL and 
the CIO shall not terminate or affect 
in any way any existing pension or 
insurance plan which — be in effect 
with respect to the employees of the 
AFL or the CIO but such plans shall 
be maintained in force by the AFL- 
CIO with respect to the employees 
covered thereby on the effective date 
of the combination until such time as 
consolidated pension and insurance 


plans shall be substituted therefor. 
10. This Agreement is subject to 
and shall not become effective unless 
the agreement to combine the AFL 
and the CIO and the proposed consti- 


tution of the AFL-CIO are approved 
and made effective by the separate 
conventions of the AFL and the CIO. 


GEORGE MEANY, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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Report of 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


New York, New York 
December 5, 1955 


Pursuant to action taken by the 
separate conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations held in the 
City of New York on December 1 and 
2, 1955, the First Constitutional Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations Convened in the Seventy-First 
Regiment Armory in the City of New 
York, at 9:30 o’clock, A. M., December 5, 
1955. Mr. George Meany and Mr. Walter 
Reuther jointly called the Convention 
to order, with Mr, Reuther thereupon 
presiding as Temporary Chairman. 

While the delegates and guests were 
assembling they were entertained by 
Paul Lavalle’s Cities Service Band of 
America. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: On behalf of 
the Joint Labor Unity Committee I 
now declare this founding Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in order for business, 

I will ask the delegates and guests 
to stand for the National Anthems of 
the United States and Canada. I am 
privileged to present, for the National 
Anthem of the United States, Miss Lil- 


1 


lian Hayes, and for the Canadian Na- 
tional Anthem Mr. Joseph Bono. 

rok he audience joined in the 
singing of the National Anthems. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Will you 
please remain standing for the invoca- 
tion. It is my privilege to present one 
of America’s most outstanding spiritual 
leaders, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 


INVOCATION 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York 


Lord Jesus, Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Thou hast called us to play our part in 
a day of destiny and decision. Grave 
problems face us which we may not 
put aside. Them must we meet and 
solve with justice for all men. Grant 
that we may not be little men in a 
great day bequeathed by dedicated men 
who dared in darker hours to believe 
and hope; to sacrifice and starve. 

We know that by ourselves we are 
insufficient for these tasks and for 
prdéblems vaster than the measure of 
our best vision. Be Thou present, then, 
O Delegate Unseen, in our midst, with 
the marks of the nails in Thy hands 
calloused by honest toil—to lead us and 
to bless us. Move us that there may be 
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concession without coercion and con- 
ciliation without compromise. In Thy 
spirit may we be courageous enough to 
begin with confidence; fearless enough 
to admit mistakes; humble enough to 
forgive wrongs. Take away from our 
deliberations the temper of selfishness 
and shield us from the lust for power 
which forges chains on free men’s arms 
and drenches the earth in blood and 
tears. Make unity of purpose in organ- 
izing for the common good our plighted 
goal and dominant concern. 

May the leaders of industry find in 
the new merged ranks of Free Labor 
not enemies, but friends; not competi- 
tors but collaborators; not menaces 
but a mighty safeguard of their own 
enterprise and freedoms. And may the 
foe of liberty and free labor who plots 
to pull down the sceptre of God and 
dominate our country, degrade the dig- 
nity of man and ensnare and enslave 
the toilers of the world by luring, lying 
slogans, know that we pierce the veil 
of his hypocrisy and scorn his insidi- 
ous, deceitful promises. 

Bless, O Lord, we beseech Thee, this 
merger of our nations’ two great labor 
bodies and grant peace and harmony 
in all their deliberations and actions. 
Let the spirit of cooperation and col- 
laboration prevail in the difficult days 
ahead when so many complex problems 
challenge the wisdom and restraint of 
its leaders. We pray Thee, bless them 
with knowledge and understanding, 
wisdom and justice in their councils. 
Let this new unity which brings 15,- 
000,000 laboring men together in com- 
mon purpose be the means of renewing 
their remembrance of Thy provident 
eare and of Thy bountiful provision for 
all their needs. 

It has not been the tragic lot of the 
American working man to bend his 
neck beneath the dictator’s yoke. He 
has not seen his property and the hard 
won gains of his daily work appro- 
priated by a ruthless state. The goad 
of the Commissar and the relentless 
pressure of the Five Year Plan he has 
not known. And so we give thanks to 
Thee, O merciful Father, for the favors 
of freedom and prosperity which Thou 
hast bestowed upon our workers and 
upon our country. 

From strength to strength may or- 
ganized labor go forward remaining 
conscious always of the stewardship it 
holds for so many millions of workers 
as it closes the ranks today in this his- 
toric merger and may the blessing of 
God the Father, of Christ the Worker 
and of the Holy Spirit be with it now 
and always. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Thank you, 
Cardinal Spellman, for invoking God's 
guidance upon our deliberations and the 
work that lies ahead. 

I am privileged at this time to present 
a veteran of almost half a century in 
the service of the American labor move- 
ment. About 45 years ago this brother 
hecame active in the Teamsters Union 
in New York City. As a matter of fact, 
T am told that he and his colleagues 45 
years ago began to work on the present 
traffic jam that we all had to buck into 
this convention hall. He has been the 
President of the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of Greater New York since 
3942. He has served as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Labor’s League 


for Political Education in the New York 
area, and I am very pleased and proud 
to present our good friend, Brother Mar- 
tin T. Lacey. 


MR. MARTIN T. LACEY 


President, Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New York City 


As President of the Central Trades & 
Labor Council of New York City it is a 
privilege to extend a heartfelt welcome 
to the officials and delegates gathered 
together in this great merger conven- 
tion. We here today are embarking on 
an historic task. This is an outstanding 
moment in the history of organized la- 
bor. It holds tremendous promise for 
the future of the Labor Movement, and 
for the welfare of every working man 
and working woman in our country. 

The job ahead of us is a momentous 
one. It calls for the best that each and 
every one of us has to give. The work 
that we do now and the measure of our 
individual devotion to our common 
cause will decide whether we make the 
sn of the tremendous opportunity at 

and. 

There is much work to be done, many 
problems to be met and mastered. It is 
well that we have a full appreciation 
of this fact. We will have need for tact, 
for mutual understanding, cooperation, 
forebearance and, perhaps most of all, 
for patience. 

It may be trite to say that Rome 

wasn't buiit in a day, but it is a truth 
we need to be reminded of at this time. 
Great movements are the result of great 
forces that gather momentum slowly, 
but are irresistable. In a movement as 
mighty as ours we can afford to be 
patient. 
_ My call for patience and understand- 
ing I know will not be used as an ex- 
cuse for apathy, or laziness, or indif- 
ference. Our patience must be active, 
not passive. Only by the utmost dili- 
gence and energy of which we are ca- 
pable can we make this great unifica- 
tion of organized labor the force for 
good it should be, both in the develop- 
ment of our country and in the indi- 
vidual lives of all workers. 

Let us give generously in this good 
work—give of ourselves, our capacities 
our energies, our willingness, our good 
will and our devotion to the general 
welfare. The great opportunity is at 
hand. Let us make the most of it. May 
our efforts bear rich fruit and may God 
speed our success. 

And now it becomes my great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the New York City In- 
— Union Council, Morris TIushe- 
vitz. 


MR. MORRIS IUSHEVITZ 


Secretary-Treasurer; New York City 
Industrial Union Council 


Chairman Reuther, officers, Cardinal 
Spellman, distinguished guests and fel- 
low delegates: It is a great privilege 
and a high honor to welcome you to- 
day on behalf of the half million mem- 
bers of the CIO in this area. We wel- 
come you to our town, a great union 
town, and we are proud and happy 
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that you have chosen New York as the 
setting for this historic and momen- 
tous occasion. 

it is sometimes difficult to speak for 
other people, but 1 have no hesitation 
in saying to you today that I know IL 
speak for all the CIO people in New 
York when I say we have waited a 
long time for unity. We are grateful 
that it has been achieved, and we ex- 
pect great things from the great, new 
union, the AFL-CIO. 

We are confident that under that 
banner we will go forward to greater 
glory and good for all America. 

We wish you well in your delibera- 
tions. 

And now I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you Brother Thomas Murray, 
President of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


MR. THOMAS MURRAY 
President, New York State Federation 
of Labor 


Mr. Chairman, Your Eminence Cardi- 
nal Spellman, distinguished guests, 
delegates and friends: 

in my more than 50 years as a trade 
unionist, this is the proudest and most 
privileged moment of my life, to ad- 
dress this unified labor gathering 
brought about by the intelligent think- 
ing of both the CIO and AFL. 

The solidification of the labor move- 
ment will be a forward step toward 
a firmer foundation for a greater pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living 
and the safeguard of purchasing 
power that is essential for the prog- 
ress of our great nation. With the 
merger will come a greater responsi- 
bility, a greater opportunity to serve 
the public welfare. 

There can be no higher 
patriotism. 

have known the next speaker for 
a great many years and have always 
found him ready and willing to co- 
operate for the progress of the work- 
ing people of this State and Nation. 
It is a privilege to present to you 
Louis Hollander, President, New York 
— Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


form of 


MR. LOUIS HOLLANDER 
President, New York State Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


President Reuther, President Meany. 
distinguished leaders of our’ united 
labor movement, delegates and friends: 

I deem it a great privilege to jo'n 
Tom Murray, the President of the 
State Federation of Labor, in welcom- 
ing you and greeting you at this his- 
toric convention. Actually what we 
are doing this morning is making his- 
tory in building a united and unified 
labor movement for the good of all the 
people one ah only for the good of 
our memb 

I think “at this time, in these brief 
seconds, it would perhaps be fitting for 
me, President Reuther and President 
Meany, to recite to you some of e 
things that the CIO and the AFL have 
done in New York. We are proud of 
our record. We are proud of the work 


we have done because the State CIO 
has been active in the community part- 
nership with our neighbors, not only 
for the achievement of a dollar more 
for the worker but for the achievement 
of a hetter community for all people. 
We have participated in every activity 
in the community. We have tought for 
better housing, better schools, and 
better hospitals and health facilities. 


-Yes, Mr. President, we have in the 
last week helped to perform a great 
act that would bring benefits and 
blessings to our children of these 
United States. Our affiliates partici- 
pated in bringing into one house a 
conference for education. In the tra- 
dition of labor we have fought for edu- 
cation just as we have fought against 
sweat shops in industry, and we have 
fought against overcrowded classrooms, 
unpaid teachers, overworked teachers, 
which constitute sweat shop conditions 
in education. We refuse to have our 
children educated under sweatshop 
conditions, and we are happy that we 
had a great deal to do in influencing 
that great movement to. eliminate 
sweatshop conditions in education as 
we have eliminated sweatshop condi- 
tions in industry. 


We have been active in the legis- 
lative halls, in political activities, and 
when the gen} will be written of the 
CIO a page will be given to the New 
York State Organization that many of the 
good laws on the legislative books today 
were initiated by the State CIO and its 
affiliates in the State. 


I am looking forward to the State 
C1O joining hands with the leadership 
and membership of the State AFL. | 
know in uniting we can be a force for 
good. I know in united action we can 
do the things not only for our own 
members but good things for all the 
people in our communities. And may 
the time come when we will work to- 
gether in the State as well as here in 
the cities and all over to eradicate the 
evils that are still here and place them 
with the good things of life for everyone. 


In this spirit I greet you and I wel- 
come you, and may God give you all 
these blessings. Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I thank the 
four good brothers from the State of 
New York for their greetings of friend- 
ship and hospitality. It is now my 
privilege to present our special guest 
this morning who is a distinguished 
son of a very distinguished father. 
His late and beloved father, that great 
Senator, Robert F. Wagner, was a great 
champion of labor’s rights in America. 
He was _ the author of the great 
“Magna Charta” of American labor—the 
Wagner Act. He put more positive, con- 
structive social legislation into the laws 
of our great land than anyone else in the 
history of our great country. 

But our friend this morning is not 
content to rest on the laurels of his 
distinguished father. He, too, is dedi- 
cating his life in the public interest in 
serving all his fellow men. As a New 
York Assemblyman he won distinction 
and respect for his positive and con- 
structive contribution in advancing 
legislation to deal with the basic Par 
lems of the people in this great State. 
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He served with distinction as Commis- 
sioner of Housing and Building in 
New York City, as Chairman of the 
Safety Planning Commission, President 
of the Borough of Manhattan, moti- 
vated always by great energy and 
great idealism. The people of the City 
of New York, recognizing that here 
was a dedicated public servant, decided 
that he was the proper man for the 
highest executive office in this great 
city, and two years ago he was elected 
Mayor of the City of New York. He 
was the first mayor of any city in the 
United States to establish a City De- 
partment of Labor because he recog- 
nized that labor does have problems 
that need specialized attention of peo- 
ple familiar with these problems. 

Last week he was elected the head 
of the Municipal Association. 

It is a distinct honor and a great 
privilege at this time to present the 
Mayor of the City of New York, the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner. 


HONORABLE ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Mayor, New York City 


Walter Reuther, my good friend 
George Meany, Your Eminence, Dis- 
tinguished Officers and Delegates to the 
Convention: 

This is a memorable day for Labor, 
industry, and our country. It is an 
honor to all of us of New York that 
you have selected it as the place to 
earry out your dedicated task, to build 
one house of labor. It is a pleasure, 
too, to welcome to New York and to 
this convention, the great representa- 


tives of free labor in other lands. We 
hope they will get to know us well. 
New York takes pride that it was 


the birthplace of many of the unions 
that created the two wings, now being 
put under one roof. It takes pride, too, 
that many of the most eminent of 
labor statesmen had their origins and 
first fought the good fight here, in the 
homes and factories of our town. With- 
out the inspiration, the dedication of 
these men and without the hard work 
of their supporters—not only would this 
day not have dawned for labor, but 
this city and this country would not be 
what they are. America is a land 
where we have knit together men and 
women of many different economic and 
national backgrounds so that they here 
live and work in harmony and friend- 
ship. New York has led the way in that 
respect. New York, the great port of 
entry to our country will give good 
ot al of that again, when, with your 
elp, our nation opens the gates again 
to all who will make good citizens, re- 
ardless of their color or land of birth. 

ith that background in its history, 
New York is a happy choice for the 
site, where, for the first time in twenty 
years, you meet together, to work and 
live in harmony and friendship. There 
is another, a symbolic reason why New 
York is a happy choice for this conven- 
tion. Here we proudly boast that we 
are always rebuilding the town. When 
the framework of a building is com- 
»leted, those in the trade say the build- 
ng is “topped-out”. In joining in this 
convention you are to adopt a new con- 
stitution. With that task completed, 
you will “top-off"’ the framework for 
the new, united house of labor. 
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I have always believed and fought 
for the idea that the interest of our 
country and the interest of the work- 
ing man and woman are the same, In 
fact, what is good for the country is 
good for labor. It is indeed this ideal 
that has made New York the leader in 
our nation, in the never-ending task 
of devising better ways to improve the 
lot of all who work for a living in our 
democratic society. As mayor I am in 
a sense, an employer of nearly 200,000 
people. It has been my aim, as the 
head of city government, to carry the 
philosophy I just expressed, into the 
too-long neglected sphere of govern- 
ment. To that end I have taken steps 
to recognize and accord to each in city 
employment, the right to be heard 
without fear if there be a grievance, and 
to recognize for all the right, in 
strength and unity of organization, to 
have a voice in the pay, and conditions 
under which they work to carry on the 
city’s affairs. 

You who have assembled in this con- 
vention have had many knotty prob- 
lems to _ solve, to bring you to this 
point. That you have worked out so 
many, is a tribute to your will, and to 
your purpose. It is encouraging, and a 
further tribute that you know that your 
work is not ended. From the state- 
ments you have issued, it is clear that 
you do not rest in the assumption that 
adoption of the wonderful preamble, 
and the new constitution itself ends 
the job. You know that this great 
charter does not itself breathe life into 
the organization, or that it has solved all 
problems. Just as for our country, it took 
years of building before our constitution 
could be written, and just as even today, 
we in this nation have old problems still 
to solve and new ones coming up day to 
day, so it must be with you. document, 
a set of rules and principles, welding men 
with common needs to a common 
cause, can live and breathe only in the 
light of the facts and problems of each 
new day. This is the philosophy you 
have wisely adopted. For the success 
of your purpose there could be no other. 

It is encouraging too, to see how few 
are the prophets of doom on this oc- 
casion among those who usually see 
goblins in anything that you may do. 
That there are but few such critics is 
testimony to the rightness of your 
cause. We should rejoice that most 
leaders in the industrial life of our 
country view with great hope what you 
do here today. To the few disparagers 
the “nervous nellies”, I say, read the 
preamble to the new constitution of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0O. and tremble no more, for 
you need not fear the men of labor, 
who make a pledge to work in unity 
and acy “The achievement of ever 
higher living and working conditions” 

Those who fear and doubt should 
have naught but hope for our beloved 
count from such as you who pledge 
to: “Combat resolutely the forces, 
which seek to undermine the demo- 
cratic institutions of our nation and to 
enslave the human soul.” 

These noble words and aims are ex- 
grouse in your new constitution, and 


n the indomitable will and leadership 
of George Meany. Walter Reuther, and 
all who work with them. These words 
you will surely carry into deeds. 
They must be made to mean for each 
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among our fellow-citizens a free right 
to join a union, to work wherever his 
talents direct him, a right to better homes, 
vetter scnools, and a fuller life. It is a 
fight not yet won. You must continue 
to educate your members, you must con- 
tinue to lead the country along these 
aths. It is a cause in which I have en- 
isted for the duration, so that we can 
bring these aims to pass on a local and a 
national scale. Enlisting under such a ban- 
ner, you and I cannot fail. 

et me close with expressing my 
own heartfelt wish for your success; 
and let me invite you to the ho: vitals 
of New York, when next you meet in 
convention. 

May God bless you in your noble 
work for the betterment of America 
and the world. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: On behalf 
of the delegates to the Convention | 
should like to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the words of inspiration 
from Mayor Wagner and for the words 
of welcome and hospitality. 

Thank you Bob, and good luck in the 
period ahead. 


CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPH 


. . . At this time the Convention 
photograph was taken, 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: At this time 
I should like to introduce the people 
who have worked hard in bringing us 
where we are today, who really have 
been the architects of this beginning 
of a united labor movement, I would 
like to ask al! the members of the 
Joint Unity Committee to stand so that 
you can give them a big hand at this 
time. 

... The Joint Unity Committee rose 
and acknowledged the introduction... 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: At this time 
I am privileged to yield the gravel to 
the oldest member of the subcommittee 
of the Unity Committee, a brother who 
has given years of service to the 
American labor movement. He is old 
in years, in faith and service, but 
young in spirits. I have learned to 
know him and to respect him as we 
worked together on the task of fashion- 
ing a united labor movement. No one 
during these many, many meetings has 
shown greater understanding, greater 
patience, or more good sense or more 
good will than the bricklayer whom I 
am going to present. I am told that 
he is the No. 1 bricklayer of America. 

I was told that there was an argument 
one day in the headquarters of the Brick- 
layer’s Union in Washington as to who 
was the oldest union man in the Brick- 
layer’s Union. One fellow contended that 
the fellow whose name he advanced was 
the oldest bricklayer, In order to support 
the convention he said, ‘““Why, this fellow 
served his apprenticeship when they were 
building the great Pyramids in Egypt.” 
The fellow who was arguing the point 
that the person whom I want to present 
was the oldest bricklayer said, “Hell, this 
guy was the business agent on that job.” 

It is a great privilege to be able to work 
with men like this fellow, because he is 
a great source of information to the 
younger people coming up in the labor 


movement. I am proud to present my 
good friend, the President of the Brick- 
layers Union, Brother Harry Bates. 


MR. HARRY BATES 


I want to thank President Reuther for 
his kind remarks. Up until he made this 
speech here this morning I didn’t know 
that I was such a good man. 

It is with great pleasure that I present 
to you at this time one of America’s most 
able and distinguished labor statesman. 
It is unnecessary for me to elaborate on 
the wonderful contributions made to labor 
by this man. His record speaks for itself. 
I present for an address to this conven- 
tion Brother Walter Reuther, President of 
the CIO and President of the United 
Automobile Workers-Cl1O of America. 


MR. WALTER REUTHER 


My good friend Harry Bates, Brother 
George Meany, distinguished guests, fellow 
workers and friends: All of us are truly 
blessed in having the great human ex- 
perience of sharing in the shaping of the 
decisions of this historic Convention. In 
truth we stand on the threshold of the 
beginning of what I know will be the 
most glorious chapter in the history of the 
American labor movement. Millions of 
workers throughout the world are watch- 
ing us with high hope and rejoicing as 
they see the forces of free labor joining 
together in this Convention, and behind 
the Iron Curtain, where men slave in the 
darkness of the Communist tyranny, our 
actions here this week will give men re- 
newed hope in their struggle to be free. 

We are building a new and _ united 
labor movement, and we are building it 
well, because the policies that we have 
established are morally right and they are 
socially responsible We are building on a 
foundation of principles that are both 
sound and honorable. 

We say frankly we have not achieved 
perfection, because no work of man is 
perfect. There will be problems, but I 
believe with all of my heart that the same 
good will, the same common sense and the 
same good faith that brought us from 
where we were to where we are today, 
that same good sense and good faith will 
solve the new problems that may lie 
ahead in working out the final mechanics 
of labor unity, 

I say to George Meany and our many 
friends who make up the leadership of the 
former American Federation of Labor 
unions, and I say this in behalf of my- 
self and my colleagues and for the mil- 
lions of workers back home whom we 
have the privilege of representing—I say, 
George, to you and your colleagues we 
extend the hand of friendship and the 
hand of fellowship, and I say, together 
united in the solidarity of human brother- 
hood we shall go forward to build a labor 
movement and a better America for all 
people in this great and wonderful coun- 
try of ours. 

This is an unparalleled opportunity to 
begin to lay the basis for moving forward. 
for organizing the millions of unorganized 
workers who are still denied the_protec- 
tion and the benefits that only trade union 
membership can give them. 

am confident that we will find the 
means of rising above the conflicts of the 
past and we will find a way in America 
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to organize the unorganized into craft 
unions where that is proper and into in- 
dustrial unions, There are enough unor- 
ganized workers in America to keep every 
craft union and industrial union working 
side by side for many years to come if 
we do the job together. 

Every union can grow. Every union can 
bring to the membership that they bring 
into their ranks these great blessings of 
organized labor. 

Now as we meet today our enemies have 
plans under way to mobilize their forces. 
These are the forces of selfishness and 
greed and reaction. They are the same 
forces who fought against the 8-hour day, 
against the Child Labor Law, against 
social security, against free public educa- 
tion. They shall again be rising up and 
challenging the rights of organized labor 
to come together. Watch the editorial 
columns, and many of the same _ papers 
who yesterday criticized labor because 
its house was divided—they are now go- 
ing to criticize us because we are united, 
because they say this is the beginning of 
a@ monopoly. 

We say you are wrong. We agree with 
Mayor Wagner. We reject the slogan of 
General Motors that what is good for 
GM is good for America. We will buy 
Mayor Wagner’s slogan that what is good 
for America is good for American labor. 
That shall be our slogan. 

We want to make progress, not at 
the expense of our neighbors; we want 
to make progress with our neighbors, 
and with the American people because 
we share the same hopes, the same 
aspirations, and we dream the same 
dreams of a better tomorrow. 

We offer our hand to men and 
women of good will all over America, 
and we say, let us work together in 
the vineyards of American democracy 
in building a better tomorrow in which 
people everywhere can share more 
fully in the blessings of economic and 
social justice, in which people can live 
at peace and freedom together. 

We would like nothing better than 
to be able to work constructively with 
all groups in America in building that 
better world in which peace and hu- 
man freedom could be made secure, a 
world in which we could banish war 
and man’s inhumanity to man forever. 

These are the things that we strive 
for, and we are joining together, not 
to create a powerful economic pres- 
sure group or a political pressure 
bloc; we are joining together so that 
together we may make a greater con- 
tribution in the building of a finer 
America for all poopie. 

What kind of things are we going 
to fight for? We want a decent educa- 
tional system so that every child in 
America, conceived in the image of 
God, will have the kind of educational 
opportunities so that every child could 
grow intellectually and spiritually and 
culturally into a finer human being. 

We want to wipe out the slums so 
that every family can live in a decent 
house, in a wholesome neighborhood. 
We want social security so that our old 
= can share economic security and 

uman dignity in the last years of 
their lives. 

We want adequate medical care; we 
want the things that the American 
people want. ese are the things to 
which we shall dedicate our efforts in 
the years ahead. 


We also want to join with Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life in proving 
that America, the last best hope or 
tree men everywhere, is worthy of the 
leadership of the free world. And 1 
believe that this labor movement of 
ours will make a great contribution in 
the field of civil liberties and civil 
rights. We need to understand that we 
cannot accept the attitude of the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia and hope to lead the 
free world. American democracy must 
square its nobls promises with pactical 
performance. We need to work hard to 
overcome the ugly form of racial dis- 
crimination and intolerance both with- 
in the labor movement and all over 
America in the years ahead. 

We are blessed like no other people 
in the world. We have the greatest 
economic resources; we have the most 
productive economy. What we need to 
do is to find a way to gear this devel- 
oping technology and this growing 
abundance to the needs and the hopes 
and the aspirations of all the people 
of our great country. 

The same science and _ technology 
that give us the know-how to produce 
the H-bomb with which we can de- 
stroy human life also provide us with 
the tools of undreamed-of economic 
abundance if we have but the good 
sense to use these tools constructively 
in uplifting mankind to higher living 
standards and a fuller measure of 
justice and human dignity. 

This is the first time in the history 
of human civilization where we have 
the tools of abundance with which to 
conquer poverty and hunger, disease 
and ignorance, and man’s other ancient 
enemies. It is the task of the Ameri- 
can labor movement to provide posi- 
tive leadership in finding a way so 
that free men, instead of struggling 
together in an effort to divide up eco- 
nomic scarcity, can find new forms of 
cooperation jin the’ glorious opportu- 
nity of creating and sharing economic 
abundance. This is the great challenge 
that we have before us in America. 

We believe that the possibilities of 
human progress and human better- 
ment are as unlimited as the creative 
goatee of the free human spirit. Our 

asic problem in America, unlike the 
problem of any other people in the 
world, is to work at the practical prob- 
lem of maintaining a dynamic, expand- 
ing balance between greater produc- 
tive power and greater purchasing 
power. Every time we get more 
productive power we have got to in- 
crease wages and purchasing power so 
that we can maintain this dynamic 
balance on a higher and higher eco- 
nomic plateau. 

If you will look at the possibilities 
you will find that within the next ten 
or twelve years the American people 
can double their living standards. We 
can have higher wages, more of the 
good things of life, and _we can have 
a shorter work week. But when we 
say these things, the men of little 
faith always say it can’t be done. They 
said we couldn’t have a 10-hour day. 
They said we couldn’t have an 8-hour 
day. We said we could, and America 
has proven it; we have fashioned our 
greatness as a nation by doing what 
the men of little faith said was im- 
possible. 

en we go to the bargaining table 
fighting for higher wages, we are not 
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only fighting for economic justice for 
the workers we represent; we are 
fighting to achieve the expansion of 
purchasing power so that our economy 
can go on expanding with full produc- 
tion and full employment. 

We ask a simple question: If Amer- 
ica can achieve full employment and 
full production making the weapons 
of war and destruction, then pray tell 
us, we ask, why can’t we achieve and 
maintain full employment and full pro- 
duction making the good things of 
life for people in peace time? These 
are the things we are going after. 

it is a funny thing in America: when 
a corporation executive gets $500,000 a 
year take-home-pay and he is in there 
striving and working to get $600,000, 
that is fine. That is how we make 
progress, by individual drive, initiative 
and incentive. I ask these spokesmen 
for big business in America, what pro- 
cess of mental and moral gymnastics 
does one need to go through to say that 
it is morally right and economically 
sound for a $500,000 executive to try 
to get $600,000 but it is economically 
unsound and morally wrong for a $5,000 
worker to fight through his union to 
get $6,000. I say if it is right for the 
executive it is a thousand times more 
—_ for the worker at his income 
evel, 

We say to the American farmers, we 
recognize your problem. We know that 
you are being denied your fair equity 
within the framework of the American 
economy. We know that the future well- 
being of American farmers and Ameri- 
can working people is inseparably tied 
together. But there are people in 
Washington who would like the Ameri- 
can workers and the American farmers 
to fight each other. It is the old tech- 
nique of divide and rule. They are try- 
ing to make the farmers believe that 
their economic situation is deteriorat- 
ing and that prices are going up on 
industrial commodities because Ameri- 
can labor has won higher wages, when 
everyone who knows the facts knows 
that it is greedy corporations in their 
lust for greater profits who are respon- 
sible for higher prices. 

I would like to say to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, why doesn’t 
he join the American labor movement 
in getting a Congressional investigation 
on who exactly is responsible for 
higher prices of industrial commodities. 
Corporation profits have gone up 30 
per cent. Let me just give you a couple 
of specific figures. The General Motors 
Corporation raised the price of all of 
its automobiles, and yet in the first 
nine months of 1955 the General Motors 
Corporation made such fantastic profits 
that you need to take a course in 
higher mathematics to understand them. 
They made, based upon their nine 
months’ figures if extended for the 
year, a profit of $2,635,000,000.00, or 79 
| nd cent return on their capitalization. 

or every minute, including Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays in the first nine 
months of 1955 General Motors made 
$5.000.00 profit per second. They made 
$300,000.00 profit per hour, and thev 
$7,200,000.00 profit per day, and 
they made $220,000,000.00 profit per 
month for every one of those nine 
months. And yet American labor is 
being blamed for higher prices. 
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We need to tear down this propa- 
—— campaign and let the American 
armers know that their best friends 
in America are the working people who 
buy their goods and who provide the 
things they use. 


Senator Goldwater proposed yesterday 
that the American labor movement be 
eigen disfranchised. He says we 

ave no rights with respect to endors- 
J candidates for public office. I say 
what we need to say to Mr. Goldwater 
is, “Our answer to you, Senator, is not 
less political action but more political 
action on the part of the American 
labor movement.” 


This is our country. We are workers 
and we are citizens, and politics is the 
practical housekeeping job of democ- 
racy, and the American labor move- 
ment intends to help keep that democ- 
racy in this country of ours. 

We have said very clearly that we 
are going to work within the two-party 
system, endorsing candidates, not based 
upon their party label, but based upon 
the competence and the integrity of the 
individual, and where his party stands 
on the basic issues as they affect the 
American people. To do this we need 
to work hard to raise the level of poli- 
tical understanding in America on the 
part of the great mass of people. 

Finally in this Convention we extend 
our hand to the delegates from the 
ICFTU who are in attendance, and we 
say through them to the millions of 
workers that they represent through- 
out the free world, “We will work with 
you, we will work together with free 
labor in the world in building the free 
labor movement in every country in the 
world, because the free labor movement 
of the world is the strongest anti-Com- 
munist force in the world.” 

You look where labor is free and 
strong and you will find that there the 
communists are weak. But where labor 
is weak, where there is injustice and 
graft and poverty the communists are 
able to form that poverty into power, 
and therefore we say, free labor is ef- 
fective in the struggle for peace and 
freedom, because free labor understands 
that that struggle is tied together with 
the struggle for social justice. 

As we meet here today we need to 
draw inspiration and a sense of rededi- 
cation from the struggles of those who 
went before us. And I believe that men 
like Philip Murray, men like William 
Green who gave their lives in the serv- 
ice of the American labor movement, 
in the struggle for social justice and 
human betterment, I say that men like 
Phil Murray and Bill Green did more 
in one week to fight communism than 
all the Goldwaters will do in the rest 
of their lives, in a practical sense. 

I say to George Meany, George, this 
is a great, new beginning. You will lead 
the American labor movement to higher 
and higher and higher levels of achieve- 
ment. You will enable the labor move- 
ment to make a _ greater and greater 
contribution to the whole of America 
and the free world. And I pledge to 
you, George, with all of my heart, that 
those of us who share in the leadership 
of the CIO, that we shall stand with 
you, and together with your colleagues 
from the AFL we shall fight together: 


we shall march together; we shall build 
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together, and we shall win together 
that better tomorrow for American peo- 


ple. 
Thank you and May God bless all of 
you. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I am privi- 
leged now to cail upon another member 
of the Unity Subcommittee, the brother 
who made a great contribution in work- 
ing out the many difficult problems re- 
lated to labor unity. I might say that 
he had the reputation on our Committee 
of being the packhorse. He is the only 
executive in Washington, D. C. who 
knows how to carry a brief case in each 
hand. In order to get all the records 
that we needed that was an essential 
part of his equipment. 

He is a baker, and last night George 
Meany and I were cutting a big, fancy, 
eight-layer cake that the I.B.E.W. had 
at their party, and we asked this broth- 
er where he baked those kind of cakes 
when he was working in a bake shop. 
And we were told that no, he was not 
a cake baker, he was a bagel baker. 

Now I am very privileged at this time 
to present to the convention a member 
of the Unity Subcommittee, a man who 
has made a great contribution to bring 
us to where we are, my good friend Bill 
Schnitzler. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS 
COMMITTEE 


DELEGATE SCHNITZLER: The AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee wishes to report 
that we have received the names of 1,487 
certified delegates eligible to be seated 
in the First Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, representing 135 National and In- 
ternational Unions, 5 Departments, 93 
State Branches, 490 Central Bodies and 
Industrial Union Councils, 148 Local Un- 
ions and Local Industrial Unions, and 
—— that they be seated forth- 
with. 

Brother Schnitzler submitted the fol- 
lowing list of delegates: 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS 


Artistes, 33,9983—Dullzell, 

Paul, 6,799, Shanks, . O'Neill, 6,799, 

Somerset, Pat, 6,799, Bright, Jackie, 
6,798, McKee, Alex, 6,798. 

Agricultural Workers, 3,713—Mitchell, 
Dispatchers, 


H. L., 3,718 
A 609—Dunne, 
William B., 609 


ir Line 
Air Lines Pilots, 8,760—Sayen, Clar- 
20, Beatley, C. E., 2,920, Mas- 


ence N., 2,9: 
land, W. M., 2,920. 

Aluminum Workers, 19,944—Stahl, Ed- 
die R., 4,986, Cowley, William L., 4,986, 
reiey. D. R., 4,986, Mitchel, Claude R., 

Asbestos Workers. 9,250——Sickles, C. 
W., 4,625, Mulligan, Hugh E., 4,625. 

Automobile Workers, 73,329—Heaton, 
EFarl, 24,448, Doria, Anthony, 24,443, 
Evans, Frank, 24,443. 

Automobile, 1,259,741—Walter P. Reu- 
ther, 50,390, Emil Mazey, 50,390, John 
W. Livingston, 50,390, Richard Gosser, 
50,390, Norman Matthews, 50,390, Ed- 
ward Cote, 50,390, Joseph McCusker, 
50,390, William McAulay, 50,390, Robert 


Actors and 
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Carter, 50,390, Leonard Woodcock, 50,390, 
Patrick J. O'Malley, 50,390, Raymond 
Ross, 50,390, Charles Ballard, 50,390, 
Raymond H. Berndt, 50,390, Pat Great- 
house, 50,390, Russell Letner, 50,390, 
George Burt, 50,389, Martin Gerber, 
50,389, Charles H. Kerrigan, 50,389, Har- 
vey Kitzman, 50,389, George Merrelli, 
50,389, Ken Morris, 50,389, Kenneth 
Robinson, 50,389, Charles Bioletti, 50,- 
389, Norman B. Seaton, 50,389. 

Bakery_ Workers, 136,352 — Winter, 
Herman E., 19,479, Schnitzler, William 


F., 19,479, Cross, James G., 19,479, Sims, 
Curtis R., 19,479, Landriscina, James, 
19,479, Stuart, George, 19,479, Kralstein, 
Max, 19,478. 

Barbers, 65,000—Birthright, William 
C., 10,834, Robinson, John , 10,834, 


Scafidi, Fred, 10,833, Crane, Charles T., 
10,833, Husk, George, 10,833, Sanders, E. 
M., 10,833. 

Barbers & Beauty Culturists, 3,003— 
Ernest, Herbert, 1,001, Moscowitz, Lil- 
yan, 1,001, Freedman, Malvina, 1,001. 

Bill Posters and Billers, 1,605—Noch, 
Michael, 1,605. 

Boiler Makers, 150,750—Calvin, William 
A., 18,844, MacGowan, Charles J., 1%,- 
844, Buckley, William J., 18,844, Eber- 
hardy, A. J., 18,844, Nacey, Harry, 18,- 
844, Nolan, George, 18,844, Pendergast, 
BA ag G., 18,843, Boggs, Maywood, 

Bookbinders, 51,335—Haskin, Robert 
E., 17,112, Denny, Joseph, 17,112, Moran, 
Marion, 17,111. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, 40,000—Mara, 
John J., 8,000, Anderson, Frank W., 
8.000, Lawson, George W., 8,000, Cory, 
Tom, 8,000, Goggin, Daniel J., 8.000. 

Brewery, 45,000—Feller. Karl F., 7,500, 
Rusch, Thomas, 7,500, Gildea, Arthur 
P., 7,500, Watts, B, M., 7,500, Dehner, 
John F., 7,590, Person. Robert R., 7,500, 
Bates, Harry C.. 24.090.. 

Bricklayers, 120,448.—Murphy, John J., 


24,090, Conners, William R., 24,090, 
Murphy, Thomas F., 24,089, O’Donnell, 
Thomas H., 24,089. 

Brick and Clay Workers, 23,423— 


Flegal, H. R., 5,856, Tracy, Wm., 5,856, 
Duff, Nathan, 5,856, Santo, Carmine, 
0,800. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
133,125—Lyons, J. H., 16.641, Downes, 
J. R.. 16,641, Bauers, William F., 16,- 
641, Boyen, Joseph F., 16,641, McCarthy, 
John L., 16,64 Lyons, John H., Jr., 
16,640. McDonald, Thomas E., 16,640, 
Rounds, Stanley, 16,640. 

Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians, 3,698—Clifford F. Rothery, 1,233, 
Eugene Klumpp, 1,233, Harold L. 
Byers, 1,232. 

Building Service Employes, 205.269— 
MecFetridge, William 25,659, Fair- 
child, George E., 25,659, Sullivan, David, 
25,659, Collins, Walter D.. 25,659, Hardy, 
George, 25,659, Burke, Thomas, 25,658, 
Shortman, Thomas, 25,658, Hackman, 
Arthur, 25,658. 

Carmen, Railway. 116.002—Rernhardat, 


A. J., 19,334, Burchfield, C. W., 19,334, 
Duffin, Joseph L., 19.334, Doll, E. ©¢., 
19,334, Winters, J. F., 19,333, Zloty, 
Steve, 19,333. 


Carpenters, 750,000—Hutcheson, M. A., 
46,875, Stevenson, John R., 46,875, 
Blaier. O. Wm., 46,875, Fischer, Albert 
E., 46.875, Chapman, Frank, 46,875, Han- 
son, Charles W., 46.875, Kenney, Ted. 
46.875, Davis, Kenneth, 46.875, Johnson, 
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Charles, Jr., 46,875, Rajoppi, Raleigh, 
46,875, Schwarzer, Harry, 46,875, Chand- 
ler, Henry W., 46,875, Roberts, R. E., 
46,875, Cambiano, J. &'., 46,875, Cooper, 
Andrew V., 46,875, Reiter, Carl, 46,875. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
35,181—-Jones, Felix C., 7,037, Gallo, 
Toney, 7,036, Schoenberg, William, 
oe Roe, Reuben, 7,036, Taub, Lawrence, 


_ Workers, 79,447—-Moffett, Edw. 
R.,11,350, Shafer, Marshall, 11,350, Busby, 
a Vincent, 11,350, Lewis, John E., 11,350, 
MclIlwain, Gordon, 11,349, Mitchell, Walter 
L., 11,349, Donovan, Joseph J., 11,349. 
9,192 — ‘Mario, 


Ernest, Haines, 
Sarah M., 3,064. 


fares, and | House Workers, 16,- 
525 * 4,132, Zitello, John, 
4,131, M. J., 4,131, Tusher, 
Morris, $1. 

Clerks, Post Office, 97,452—George, Leo 
E., 16,242, Hallbeck, E. C., 16,242, Ander- 
son, et D., 16,242, Birchard, Percy 
-. 16,242, Durand, Robert C., 16,242, 
Ogiesby, Clifford A., 16,242. 

Clerks, Railway, 264,225 — Harrison, 
George M., 26,423, Ziegler, Phil E., 26,423, 
Sylvester, a H., 36, 423, Goble, G. B., 26,- 
423, Morgan, Robert, $6,423, ‘Snedden, L. 
B., 26,422, Price, George O., 26,422, Sulli- 
van, Daniel J., 26,422, Coleman, Walter 
, = 26, 422 Wysong, Charles W., 26,422 

Clerks, Retail, 259,098—Suffridge, James 
| oe 789, Housewright, Vernon A., 28,- 
789, Sackett, Guy A., 28, 789, Shea, Frank 
C., 28,789, Meyers, Samuel J., 28,789, 
Crossler, Anthony B., 28,789, Lafayette, 
Paul, 28,788 Hanson, Paul W., 28,788, 
Ammon, Fred A., 28,788, 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 210,000 
—Jacob Potofsky, 17,500, Frank Rosen- 
blum, 17,500, Hyman Blumberg, 17,500, 
Abraham Chatman, 17,500, Gladys Dick- 
ason, 17,500, Sander Genis, 17,500, Vincent 
La Capria, 17,500, Reuben Block, 17,500, 
Murray Weinstein, 17,500, Joseph Salerno, 
17,500, Charles Weinstein, 17,500, Richard 
Brazier, 17,500. 

Communications Workers, 249,043—J. A. 
Beirne, 19,157, som L. Crull, 19,157, Mary 
Hanscom, 19, 157, J. Moran, 19, 157, A. be 
Jones, 19,157. Glenn Watts, 19,157, W. 
Smallwood, 19,157, W. G. Smith, 19.187, 
George E. Gill, 19, 157, James Smith, 19,- 
157, Ray Dreyer, 19,157, Louis Knecht, 
19,156, D. L. McCowen 

Coopers, 3,267—Doyle, "Saaine J, 3,267. 

Distillery Workers, 25,528 —- Oneto, 
George J., 8,510, Autterson, Hobert, 8,509, 
Fontana, Alfred A., 8,509. 

Doll and Toy Workers, 14,176—Damino, 
Harry O., 4,726, Gordon, ‘Milton, 4,725, 
Diana, Emanuel, 4,725. 

Electrical Workers, 460,237—Freeman, 
Gordon M., ‘Keenan, Joseph D., 
76,706, Riley, Frank, 76,706, Dove. Horace, 
76,706. Liggett, Joseph W., 76,706 Paul- 
sen, Charles M., 76,706. 

lectrical, Radio and Machine, 271,- 
175—James B. Carey. 20,860, Al Hart- 
nett, 20,860, Harry Block, 20,860, Fred- 
erick Kelley, 
William Snoots, 20,860, James Click, 
20,860, Milton Weihrauch, 20.860. Ellis 
Hockenberry, 20.859, Leonard Hutson, 

20,859, George Hutchens, 20,859, E. J. 
Kraft, 20,859. Alan Palmer, 20,859. 

Elevator Constructors, 10, 164, Smith, 
Edward A., 3,388, Magee. dwin C., 
3,388, Feeney, Jr., Frank, 3,388. 

Engineers, Operating, 200,000. Malo- 
ney, Wm. E.. 22,223, Gramling, Chas. B., 


Cigarmakers, 


Aspeitia, 
3,064, Campo, 


3,064, 


20,860, Jack Suarez, 20,860 


22,223, Delaney, Joseph J., 22,222, Con- 
verse, Frank 


, 22,222, Swanson, Vic- 
3 22,222, 
Bronson, 


Engineers, Technical, 
Russell M., 3,387, Raimist, gerte. mre 
3,386, Pratt, Foster J., 3,386, 

Engravers eee Metal, * 400—Woel- 
fel, Conrad, 

Engravers Gate, Photo, 15,600, Con- 
nell, Wilfrid T., 3,900, Woll, Matthew, 
3,900, Schmal, Henry F., 3,960, Rehage, 
J. Arthur, 3,900. 

Fire F ighters, 71,696—Redmond, John 
P., 11,950, Richardson, Py he Ses 11,950, 
Barry, Howard P. 1,949, Smith, Mi- 
chael F., 11,949, Beale, Robert, 11, 949, 
McGuire, James, 11,949. 

Fireman and Oilers, 56,690 — Matz, 
Anthony E., 9,449, 4 
9,449, Tormey, Robert Par 
nedy, somes, 9,448, Fredenberger, Wil- 
liam E., 48, Casselman, John, 9,448. 

Flight Waotakere 1,385—Kent, Wil- 
liam D., 1,385. 

Furniture Workers, 34,490 — Morris 
Pizer, 5,749, Fred Fulford, 5,749, Mi- 
chael De Cicco, 5,748, Fred Stefan, 
5,748, Neil J. McCormick, 5,748, Floyd 
Buckner, 5,748. 

Garment Workers, United, 40,000 — 
McCurdy, Joseph P., 8,000, ‘Hogan, E. 
M., 8,000, King, Madge, 8,000, Jordan, 
Emily, 8/000, Berkson, A. 8000. 

Garment Workers, Ladies, 382,735— 
Dubinsky, David, 34,795, Antonini, Luigi, 
34,794, Nagler, Isidore, 34,794, Zimmer- 
man, Charles S., 34,794, Breslaw, 

34,794, Bialis, Morris, 34,794, 
Samuel, 34,794, Stulberg, Louis, 


Hochmann, Julius, 34,794, Siems, Fred, 


34,794, Bambace, Angela, 34,794. 
Glass HLottle Blowers, 46,979—Minton, 
Lee W., 9,396, Dalton, Raymond_ H., 
9,396, Warren, J. Belton, 9,396, Ray, 
9,396, Giacobelli, James J., 

9,395. 

Glass and Ceramic Workers, 40,937— 
Burl, Phares, 6,823, Leland, Beard, 6,823, 
Ralph, Reiser, 6,823, Lewis, McCracken, 
6,823, Wil lard, Pellican, 6,823, Don, 
Berger, 6,82 

Glass Cutters, Window, 1,600—Bou- 
cher, Marcel R.. 1,600. 

Glass Workers, Flint, 28,095—Cook, 
Harry H., 7,024, Mangiopane, Bennie, 
7,024, McMullen, William, 7,024, Scheff, 
Charles M., 7,02! 

au"tnet Workers, 2,883—Durian, Thom- 

2,833. 

“Government Employes, 47,089—Camp- 
bell, James A., 15,697, Kelly, Timothy J., 
15, 696, Olding, Henrietta E., 696. 

Government and Civic, °27,316—An- 
thony J. Federoff, 5,464, Milton Murray, 
5,463, John L. Yancey, 5,463, Martin 
Wagner, 5,463, R. J. Thomas, 5,463. 

Granite Cutters, 4,000—Pagnano, Cos- 
tanzo, 4,000. 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers, 29,784; Walinsky, Ossip, 5,957, 
Zukowsky, Norman, 5,957, Lubliner, 
Philip, 5,957, Friss, Edward, 5,957, Wie- 
selberg, Jack, 5,956. 

Hatters, 32,000-——Rose, Alex, 6,400, 
Lewis, Marx, 6,400, Hershkowitz, Sam- 
uel, 6,400, Zatrisky, Max, 6,400, Spector, 
Nathaniel, 6,400. 

Hod Carriers, 372,450—Moreschi, Jos. 


V., 33,860, Morreale, Vincent F., 33,859, 
Sullivan, Charles J., 33,859, Sheets, Rob- 
ert B., 33,859, Lalor, Lee, 33,859, Fosco, 
Peter, 33,859, Garvey, John 'W.; 33,859. 
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Graziano, Charles, 33,859, Waldron, Pat+ 
rick, 33,859, Smith, Edgar F., 33,859, 
Taylor, ohn, 33, 859. 

Horse Shoers, 246—Miller, George C., 


6. 

Hosiery Workers, 15,000—McKeown, 
Alexander, 3,750, Janaskie, Andrew, 3,- 
750, Held, Fred G., 3,750, ‘Banachowicz, 
Major, 3, 750. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 300,- 
000—Miller, Ed S., 37,500, Weinberger, 
Jack, 37,500, Siegal, David, 37,500, Ro- 
gan, T. C., 37,500, Sarricks, Lawrence H.. 
37,500, Cooper, John L., 37,500, Peterson, 
Ilda M., 37,500, Koenig, Louis, 37, 500. 

Insurance Agents, 12,54 44—Russ, 
George L., 3,136, Shine, Max, 3,136, Heis- 
el, Charles G., 3,136 Pollack, Joseph, 
3,136. 

Insurance Workers, 8,734—William A. 
Gillen, 2,184, Simon Helfgott, 2,184, Wil- 
liam S. MacDermott, 2,183, Arthur H. 
Higginson, 2,183. 

Jewelry Workers, 20,457—Morris, _ 
seph, 5,115, Powell, ‘Hyman J., 5,114, 
renboim, "A. Herbert, 5,114, a 
Harry, 5,114 

Lathers, 15, 540—McSorley, William J., 
3,885, Mashburn, Lloyd A., 3,885, Hagen, 
Harry J., 3,885, Matthews, Walter 3,885. 

Laundry ‘Workers, 72,237—Byers, Sam 
J., 12,040, James, E. C., 12,040, Naddeo, 
Charles, 12,040, Ballinger, Amy, 12,039, 
Teenet, Winfield, 12,039, Gershman, 
Mischa, 12,039. 

Leather Workers, 1,634—Richard B. 


: ‘ 817. 

Letter Carriers, 100,000—Doherty, Wil- 
liam C., 16,667, Cahill, Peter J., 16.667, 
Stocker, James C., 16,6 
liam F., 16,667, Merritt, J. Byron, 16,666, 
Anderson, Henry, 16,666. 

Amalgamated Lithographers, 28,022— 
John Blackburn, _ 5,605, liver Mertz, 
5,605. Arthur W. Brown, 5,604, Francis 
P,. Slater, 5,604, Martin Grayson, 5,604. 

Longshoremen, 8,140—Long, Larry, 
2,714, Slaughter, E. L., 2,713, Yeager, 
Frank. 2,713. 

Machinists, 626,900—Hayes, A. _ J., 
41,794, Peterson, Eric, 41,794, Walker, 
Elmer E., 41,794, ware, Fred H., 
41,794, White, E. R., 41,794, Dameron, 
William, 41,793, Snider. John, 41,793. 
Burrows, D. M., 41,793, Carey, Thomas, 
41,793, Melton, Earl, 41,793, Brown, Roy 
M., 4i, 4 McBreen, J. L., 41,793, Sie- 
miller. L., 41,793. MeGion, a (om 41,793, 
Senoilie. ‘Geo. P., 41,793 

Maintenance of Employes, 
159,127—Carroll, T. C., We 391, Shoemake, 
A., 19,891, Wilson. J. P., 19,891. Freccia, 
R. 19,891, ‘19.851 t, H. L., 19,891, Lam- 

5 Mit 91, Bailey,” R. L., 19,891, 
mith C., 19.89 


Marble, State and Stone Polishers, 
6,000—McCarthy. William, 3,000, Con- 
way. John J., 0. 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Assoc., 
8,583-—Daggett, H. L., 2.146, La Barge, 
A. F., 2,146. Edwards, William Jr, 2,146, 
Edwards, Robert C., 2,1 

Marine & oe pbbiadenee 26,955—Gro- 
gan, John J., 5,391, B , Ross D., 
5,391, Pettis, Andrew 'A., 5,391, Townsley, 
Joseph ", 5,391, Williams, W. M., Jr.. 


Maritime Union. 36,532—Curran. Jos- 
eph, 6.089, Stone, Hedley M., 6,089, Duffy, 
Adrian. 6.089, McDougall, John B., 6,089, 
ae Steve, 6,088, Ramos, Dave M.. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots, 9,467—At- 
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kins, C. T., 3,156, Bishop, J. M., 3,156, 
Lurvey, R. dD. 3,155. 

pans’ Cutters, 262, bb Tage agg Earl 
W., 26,275, Gorman, Patrick 36, 275, 
Lloyd, T. J., 26 275, ino gy ” Joseph, 
26,275, Kelly, R. Emmett, 26, 275, Muller, 
Karl, 26,275, Pas Max, 6,275, Hook, 
Marvin W., 2 275, Poole, F nebhg 26,275, 
Wentz, Ray, bs 4. 

Mechanics ee _Sastesy, 48,989 

—White, George, 8,165, ith, Matthew, 


‘8,165, Tarpley, Roy, Sr., rec Raymond, 


Jerry, 8,165, Kozma, James, 8,165, De 
Bella, James, 8,164. 

Metal Workers, Sheet, 50,000—Byron, 
Robert, 8,334, Cronin, A. H,, 8,334, 
Bruns, C. D., 8,333, Carlough, Edward, 
8,333, Bonadio, Frank, 8,333, Ryan, 
James J., 8,333. 

Millers, Grain, 32,655—Ming, S. P., 
6,531, Schneider, H. A., 6,531, Frazier, 
Marion C., 6,531, Weiny, George D., 
6,531, Crane, N. D., 6,531. 

Molders, 66,955—Sample, Chester A., 
11,160, Maddox, Carl, 11,159, Collette, 
Levi, 11,159, Weise, Frank Lom 11,159, 
Scanlon, George, 11, 159, Stein, Alphonse, 

Musicians, 249,755—Petrillo, James C., 
35,680, Charette, Ed., 35,680, Ringius, 
Edward, 35,679, Field, Frank B., 35,679, 
Sidell, Robert, 35,679, Bagley, Charles 
L., 35,679, Davis, Hal C., 35,679. 

Newspaper. Guild, 21,252—Joseph F. 
Collis, 4,251, Joseph P. Murphy, 4,251, 
William J. Farson, 4,250, Arthur Rosen- 
stock, 4,250, Charles A, Perlik, Jr., 4,250. 

Office Employes, 43,827 — Coughlin, 
Howard, 14,609, Hicks, a Howard, : 14,- 
609, Juliano, Nicholas, 14,609. 

Oil Workers, 160,24 jah, A. niente. 
14,568, T. M. McCormick, 14,568, B. J. 
Schafer, 14,568, Joseph Appelbaum, 14,- 
ae Ai A Curran, 14,567, Elwood D. 
Swisher, 14,567, John F, Dohaney, 14,- 
567, W. J. "Trombley, 14,567, Raymond 
M. Davis, 14,567, Arthur Ernst, 14,567, 
Richard J. Savage, 14,567. 

Packinghouse Worke *%. 117,535— 
Ralph Helstein, 13,060, G. Hathaway, 
13,060, A. T. Stephens, 13°060, Russell 
Lasley, 13,060, Fred Dowling. 13,059, 
Burton, LaRue, 13,059, Russell Bull, 
059, George Thomas, 13,059, Charles 
Hayes, 13,059. 

Painters, 182,127—Raftery, Lawrence 
M., 26,019, yy William H., 26,018, 
Yablonsky, Peter, 018, Sens Frank, 
6,018, Meehan, ‘oon 018, Baker, 
Herbert, 26,018, Skoglund, Suits, 26,018. 

Paper Makers, 59,738—Phillips, Paul 
L., 9,957, Addy, Joseph, $957 Jones, 
John R., sh Bailey, John W., 9,956, 
Brown, Al. 

en ocdiee 4 0,002, Harry D. ‘Sayre, 
6.667, Frank Grasso, 6,667, Charles 
Bridgwater, 6,667, Harry E. Scott, 6,667, 
cae Vrataric, Geer Donald Thoms, 

Pattern Makers, 11,000 — Lynch, 
George Q., 11,000. 

Plasterers, 60,393—-Rooney, John 
10,066, Leonard, Edward J., 10,066 
Hauck, John J., 10,066. Brennan, Joh 
J., 10,065, Tantille. Benedict, ‘10, 065. 
McDevitt, James L., 10,065. 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting, Tndpatey, 
200,000—Murray, Gene, Meany, 
George, 22,223, Schoemann, Peter T.. 
22 illock, as ae J., 22,222, Mc- 
Taughlin. Wm. 2.922, De_ Nike, 
Frank. 22,222, NL Thomas J.. 

222, McHenry, Alovsius, 22,222, Good- 
win, John E., 22,222. 
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Polishers, Metal, 
Oates, 
irving, 


15,385—Muehlhoffer, 
Dennis J., 3,846, 
hie 3,846, Scheuerman, 


cr Sleeping Car, 10,000—Ran- 
doiph, A. Philip, 3,334, Webster, Milton 
P., S00 393, Deliums, C. L., 3,6 

Post Office and Railway Mail Hand- 
lers, 1,200—Carniato, Andrew W., 1,200, 

Postal Transport Association, 23, 469 
—Thomas, Wm., 5,618, Reilly, John L., 
5,617, Neale, Paul A., 5,617, Legge, W. 


17. 

23,411—Hull, Frank, 5,853, 
Ansell, Lance, 5,853, Coberly, Ray, 5,83, 
Dales, C. Frank, 5,852. 

Printers, Plate, 800—Brockwell, Har- 
old D., ). 

Printing Pressmen, 87,467—Dunwody, 
Thomas E., 12,496, Googe, George L., 
12,496, Maxted, F. W., 12,495, De An- 
drade, Anthony J., 12,495, a? joa vet 
ter, 12,495, Torrence, Jack P., 495, 
Rohan, A, J., 12,495. 

Pulp and Sulphite Workers, 153,750— 
Burke, John P., 19,219, Meinz, Elmer P., 
19,219, Stewart, Charles E., 19,219, Ton- 
elli, Joseph, 19,219, Segal, Henry, 19,219, 
Cianciulli, Bernard, 19,219, Wray, Har- 
riet, 19,218, Jackman, Chris, 19,218. 

Radio and Television Directors, 800— 
Burnett, Newman H., 

American Radio Assoc., 1,580—Bern- 
ane L. Smith, 790, William J. Steinberg, 


Railway Employees, Street and Elec- 
tric, pe Oe nae | A. L., 15,430, 
Berrong, Sam_ B., 5,430, Mastrian, 
Michael M., 15,430, white, Louis R., 15,- 
430, Galasso, Vincent, 15,430, Shaughn- 
essy, ty 5 15,429, McNamara, Dan- 
iel J., 15,429, Mischo, O. J., 15,429, White, 


Louis, 15,429. 
2,923—Macdon- 


Railway _ Patrolmen, 
ald, John V., 2,923. 

Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store, 97.- 
034—Max Greenberg, 10,782. Alvin E. 
Heaps, 10,782, Jack Paley, 10,782, Alex 
Bail, 10,782, Arthur Osnian, 10,782, Sam 
Kovenetsky, 10,781, David Livingston, 
10,781, Julius Sum, 10,781, Thomas 
Leone, 10,781. 

Rgoters. 17, fake we Charles D., 

McConaty, 


master, 14,844, Joseph W. Childs, 14,844, 
Desmond Walker, 14,844, Josh _ Tools, 
14,844, G. L. Lewis, 14,843, E. K. Bowers, 
14,843, E. E. Hester, 14,843, Norman Al- 
Hison, 14,843, Antone L. Campos, 14,843, 
Robert E. 7 ceria 14,843, John Skiffing- 


ton, 14,84: 

By nso 41,526—Lundeberg, Harry, 
8,306, Hall, Paul, 8,305, Gomez, Andrea, 
8.306, Fox, John M., 8,305, Banks, Hal, 
,3N5, 

Shoe Workers, 51,245—Mitchell, James 
J., 17,321, Taylor, Russell J ff 
Bringle, James E., 7, 
son T., 7,321, Griffin, 
nt ao L., 7,320, Morin, Har- 
riet S., 7,320. 

BBR ing 15,330—Clark, i ga 3,833, 
Fields. C. K.. as Howard, H., 
3,832, Hogan, John F., 3,832. 

Special Delivery Messengers, 

arfel, George L., 2,0 

Stage Emploves, Theatrical. 46,000— 
Walsh, Richard, 9,200, Holmden, Har- 
land, ‘9,200, Green, Thomas V., 9,200, 
McNabb, James, 9,200, Mungovan, 
Michael J., 9,200. 

State, County and Municipal 
ployes, 98,991—Zander, Arnold S 


2,000— 


. 14, nad, 


Chapman, Gordon W., Morgan 
Thomas » 14,142, Ruthenberg, Alvin 
H., 14,142, McEntee, William J., 14,141, 
eed. Jerry, 14,141, Mitten, Adrian x 
Steel Workers of America, 979,595— 
ie David J., ae 


14,142, 


32,654, Walsh Martin a: 32, 653, White- 
omen Al, 32,653, —- aro 
32,653, McNichols, Joseph T., 32,653, 
Bester, Earl T., 32, 653, ‘Millard, Charles 
H., 32,653, Nicholson, ‘James G, 32,653, 
Ohler, Berlin W., 32,653, Atallah, Aibert, 
32,653, Farr, R. E., 32,653, Burns, Mar- 
tin, 32,655, Johns, John §., 32,653, Ger- 
mano, Joseph, 32,653, Shane, Thomas, 
32,653, Griffin, James P., 32,653, Murray 
John 32,653, Smith, Charles J., 32,- 
653, Nelles, Lorne H., 32,653, Maurice, 
Eugene, 32,653, Grajciar, John W., 32- 
653, Medrick, George, 32,653, Burke, 
Walter J., 32,653, Rusen, Paul, 32,653, 
Hough, Bert, 32,653, Newell, Carmon B., 
32,653. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers, 12,- 
366—Buckley, Leo J., 6,183, Farrenkopf, 
Frank, 6,183. 

1 Stone Cutters, 1,900—De Pace, Frank, 
Stone & Allied, 11,387—Scott, Sam H., 
847, Lawson, John C., 2,847, Lowry, 

Lewis R., 2,847, Dickens, Kenneth, 


2,846, 

Stone Mounters, 9,545—Lewis, Joseph 
Vg Robert. James M., 3,182, Kaiser, 

pe RL, 10,540, Fleete, William A., 
5,270, Collins, Daniel W., 5,370. 

Teachers, 40,000, Megel, Carl J., 8,000, 
Elder, ited ie 000, Borchardt, 
Selma M., 8,000, Fewkes, John M., 8,000, 
Roth, Herrick s., 000. 

Teamsters, 1,239, 798—Beck, Dave, 53,- 
470, » ag sh, John x 53,470, Biggers, 

53, 470, Leer Robert, 53,470, 


William M., 53,470, oe My L., 53,470, 
Clare, Ralph, 53,470, Thirion, Harold, 
53,470, Harkins, Lewis, 53,469, ofta, 
James, 53,469, Mohn, Einar, 53,469, Grif- 

Wm., 53,469, Lee, Wm. A., 53,469, 
Williams, Roy, 53, 469, Gibbons, Harold. 
53,469, Anderson, Ernie, 53,469, San Sou- 
cie, Gene, 53,469, Saffo, Peter, 53,469, 
Pressler, Wm., 53,469, Triscaro, Babe, 


Telegraphers, Railroad, 30,000 — 
Lelgnty, G. E., 15,000, Manion, E. J., 


28,840— 


Heaney, Commercial, 
len, 
Textile Workers, 48, 730—-Valente, An- 


thon 9,746, Klenert, Lloyd, 9,746, 
Jaco 8, Joseph, 9,746, Sgambato, Frank, 
9,746, Schau enbiil, Francis, 9,746. 
Textile Workers, 202, yh ap Rieve, 
18,410, John Chupka, 18,4 J. Wm 
Belanger, 18,409, Wiliam. *Potiock, 18,- 
+ pow d E. Payton, 18, “08 Sol Stetin, 
18,409 esley A. Cook 18,409, Harold 
Daoust, 18,409, Jack Rubenstein, 18,409, 
B & » Williams, 18,409, William Gordon. 


a - Workers, 26,667—O’Hara, John, 
tty Blane, , 8,889, Petree, R. J., 

Transport Service Employees, 3,000— 
Townsend, Willard S., 1,000, Young, Al, 
1,000, Weaver, George inP, 1, 000. 

Transport Workers Union, 80,000— 
Quill, Michael J., 10,000, Faber, Gustav, 
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10,000, Guinan, Mathew, 10,000, Attreed, 
Kugene V., 10,000, Sheehan, Frank, 10,- 
000, O'Rourke, Paul, 10,000, Horst, 
James F., 10,000, Lopez, John, 10,000. 

Typographical, 77,991 — Ranuolph, 
Woodruff, 11,142, Moriarty, J. Arthur, 
11,142, Hathaway, Ernest M., 11,142, 
Reilly, Wallace C., 11,142, tierrmann, 
Lewis M., 11,141, laghy oc 9 i Fred H., 
11,141, Peth, Thomas, 11,14 

Uphalstere rs, 50, 616—Hoffman, Sal B., 
8,436, Rota, Alfred R., 8,436, Remsharat. 
Tony, 8,436, Bucher, ‘George, 8,4! 36, A i 
barino, R. ‘Alvin, 8,436, Kohn, William, 
8,43 


Utility Workers, 52,854—Joseph A. 
Fisher, 7,551, William J: Pachler, 7,551, 
Harold J. Straub, 7,551, William R. 
Munger, 7,551, Patrick *vicGrath, 7,550, 
James TT. Watson, 7,550, Reginald 
3rown, 7,550. 

Woodworkers, 91,306—A. F. Hartung, 
10,146, William Botkin, 10,145, J. E. 
Dicey, 10,145, Harvey R. Nelson, 10,145, 
Tim Sullivan, 10,145, Gordon Johnson, 
10,145, Arley Anderson, 10,145, J. 
Fadling, 10,145, Howard Gardiner, 10. 
145 


Yardmasters, 4,000—Schoch, Milton 
G., 2,000, Meyer, W. Fred, 2,000. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, 1—Gray, Richard J., 

bo ws Spat Trades Department, 1-—— 
Weisberger, Morris, 1. 

Metal Trade Ss Department, 1—Brown- 
low, James A., 


i; 
Railroad E mployes’ Department, 1—. 


Fox, Michael, 1. : 
Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment, 1—Leheney, Raymond F., 


STATE CENTRAL BODIES 


Alabama—Holley, P. G., 
Alabama—Robertson, Geet, A., 
Alaska—McFarland, R. E., 
Arizona—Brown, Keene 3 
Arizona—Dragon, Nicholas, 7 
Arkansas—McKimmey, Vernon E., 
Arkansas—Ellison, George H., 1 
California—Haggerty, G.ey os 
California—Dias, Manuel, 1. 
Colorado—Van Partfliet, Frank G., 
Colorado—Anderson, R. C., 1. 
Connecticut—Rourke, Joseph : ee 
Connecticut—Sviridoff, Mitchell, 1. 
Delaware—Derrickson, Gene, 1. 
Delaware—Colatriano, Charles, 1. 
Florida—Roche, Frank G., 1. 
Florida—Walton, Howard D., 1. 
Georgia—King, F. H., 1. 
Georgia—Montague, W. H., Sr., 1 
Idaho—MclIntire, Elmer F., 1. 
Idaho—Beattie, Albert G., 1. 
Illinois—Soderstrom, Reuben G., 1. 
Illinois—McElligott, Maurice F., 1. 
Indiana—Mullen, Carl H., 1 
Indiana—Sells, Dallas, 1. 
Iowa—Mills, Ray, 1. 

Iowa—Dale, Vernon, 1. 
Kansas—Black, F. E., : 
Kansas—Yount, H. J., 
Kentucky—Coke, as ¢ * a 
Kentucky—Billingsley, wm. wi 3 
Louisiana—Bourg, E. J., ct 
Louisiana—Flory, K. G. 
Maine—Dorsky, ‘ceanten’ a. 
Maine—Jabar, George, 1 
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Maryland-District of Columbia—Preller, 
Clement 
Maryland— Windsor, Culver B., 
Massachusetts—Kelley, eal My ¥;, 
Massachusetts—Camelia, Salvatore, ‘ 
Michigen—Zhorpe: John m 1 
Michigan-—-Scholle, August, 
Minnesota—Sherburne, Neil, roe a 
Minnesota—Jacobson, Rodney C. 4. 
Mississippi—Hines, W. L., : 
Mississippi—Hanna, J. B., 
Missouri—Rollings, John i * 
Missouri—Davis, James A., 1. 
Montana—Umber, James 8 7 
Montana—Leary, James * 1. 
Nebraska—Preble, Gordon C., 1. 
Nebraska—Stockler, J. H., - 
Nevada—Ryan, James G., 
New Hampshire— Sertanis: Joseph, 1. 
New Hampshire—Pitarys, Thomas, 1. 
New Jersey—Marciante, Louis P., 1. 
New Jersey—Krebs, Paul, 1. 
New Mexico—Roberts, W. S., 
New York—Murray, Thomas’ Ps 5. 
New York—Hollander, Louis, +; 
North Carolina—Barbee, w. M., ae 
North Carolina—Holder, J. w.. 1. 
Ohio—Hannah, Phil., 1. 
Ohio—Clayman, Jacob, 1. 
Oklahoma—Gillen, James A., 1. 
Oklahoma—Yarborough, Len, i 
Oregon—Marr, James T., 1. 
Oregon—Brown, George, 1. 
Pennsylvania—McDonough, Joseph A., 1 
Pennsylvania—Boyer, Harry, 
Puerto Rico—Marcano, Hipolito, 1. 
Rhode Island—Brown, Edwin C., 1. 
Rhode Island—Policastro, Thomas | ee 
South Carolina—Britton, Serle ee 
South Carolina—Knox, a 8 
South Dakota—Maag, Albert >: a. 
Tennessee—Smith, Stanton E., 1. 
Tennessee—Evans, Leonard, 1. 
Texas—Holleman, Jerry R., 1. 
Texas—Schmidt, Fred, 1 
Utah—Turner, David S., 1. 
Utah—Konkle, Ormond, 1. 
Vermont—St. Armour, C. E., 1. 
Vermont—Driscoll, Morris, 1. 
Virginia—Welsted, I. C., 1. 
Virginia—Carper, Julian F., 1. 
Washington—Weston, E. M., 1. 
Washington—Slater, Harold, ‘ 
West Virginia—Carter, E. A., 
West Virginia—Rusen, Paul, L 
Wisconsin—Haberman, George MA. As 
Wisconsin—Walter, Wilbert, 
Wyoming—Tucker, Frank i.  f 
Wyoming—Krusee, E. S., 1. 


LOCAL CENTRAL BODIES 


Adrian, Mich.—Baker, Everett, 1. 
Akron, Ohio—Radabaugh, FS 
Albany, N. Y.—Cerutti, Joseph P., -. 
Albuquerque, New Mex. —McCoy J. mi, 3, 
Alexandria, Arlington and Fairfax Coun- 
ties, Va.—Koehne, Herbert M., 
Alton, Ill.—Blakely, James E., 
1. Anchorage, Rieme_-Srectneniia: Harold, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. (Washtenaw Coun- 
ty—Predmore, Wayne, 1. 
Ashland County, Ohio—Hackett, Wade 


ag he 

Astoria, Oregon—McClure, M. J., 1. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Moore, J. O., 1. 

Atlantic City, N. J. Moretti, John, 1. 
Auburn, N —Maggio, Canio, 1 
Augusta, Ga.—Rowe, W. A.., 1. 
Baltimore, Md.—Filbey, ye S., ze 
Barberton, Ohio—Whitman, ae i 
Barre, Vt -—Dykeman, Frederick, 
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Baton Rouge, La.—Conran, Robert I., 1 
Bay City, Mich—Wolfgang, Myra K., 1. 
Beaver County, Pa.—Russo, James J., 1 
Bedford, Ind.—Ashley, James, 1. 

Belleville, Ill.—Reichling, William P., 1. 
Benton Harbor, Mich.—Knox, Taylor 


Marshall, Sr., 
Bergen County, N. J.—Seward, Arthur, 1. 
Binghamton, Y.—Quain, Maurice J., 1. 
Birmingham, Ala. —Medders, John, 
Blair County, Pa.—Lane, Thomas F., i. 
Bloomington, Ind.—Whitehaurst, Earl, 1. 
a Island, Ill.—Nielubowski, Robert 


Boston, Mass.—McCloskey, oe © ae 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Regnery, ‘ew ; 
Brockton, Mass.—Brides, Henry, 1. 
Bucks County, Pa. —Rodgers, iiey o2%, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Higgins, John J., 1. 
Butler, Pa—Sabel, Joseph H., 1. 
Calumet, I1l—Moenich, Joseph, 1. 

1, Cambridge, Mass.—Sullivan, Edward T., 


gf PN N. J.—McComb, aa ax fs 

Canton, Ohio—Pollock, Sam, 

Carbondale, Pa.—Fitch, Clyde’ oe 

Centre County, Pa.—Fisher. Marlin M., 1. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kenawha Valley— 
Rebhan, Frank A., 1. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. —Cuthbert, Brownie 


ER 
a Chehalis and Centralia, Wash.—Bradley, 


Chicago, Ill.—Lee, William A., 

Chicago Heights, il. —Johnson, Jett GO. i, 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Hurst, John J., 

Clark, Skamania and West Kiicitat 
Counties, Wash.—Smith, William R 


he seater County, Pa. "Caldwell, ‘Clifton 


Cleveland, Ohio—Finegan, William, 1. 
Clinton County, Pa.—Beglar, Sam, 1. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. —Cavender, 
George A., 
Columbus, Ind.—Taylor, Wesley I., 1. 
Columbus, Ohio—Vesy, Albert D., ‘, 
Contra Costa County, Calif —Cooper, 
Bernice, 1. 
‘ Council Bluffs, lowa—Pardekooper, Mar- 
2 Ne 
Dade County, Fla—Nuckols, Burton P., 


Dallas, Tex.—Terrell, George, 1. 
Danville, Ky.—Bugher, Forrest, 1. 
Dayton, Ohio—Breidenbach, John E., 1. 
Daytona Beach, Fla.—Palmer, Bob., 
Decatur, Ala—McDuffie, W. w., 1. 
Delaware County, Pa. —Mullen, ‘Jack, 1. 
Denver, Colo.—Youngs, James R., Ps 
Des Moines, lowa—Jeffries, Ben E 
Detroit, Mich. (Wayne a aot TO 
James G., 1. 
Dover, N. J.—Butler, Robert S., 1. 
Duluth, Minn.—Olson, Robert A., 1. 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Duffy, Frank, 1. 
Easton, Pa.—Seifert, Stewart A., 1. 
East St. Louis, Il. —Pirtle, Charles ye 
Elgin, Iil—Ehlert, Glenn, 1. 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Cushing. George F., 1. 
Elyria, Ohio—Herman, Wayne, 1. 
Erie, Pa—Ricci, Michael, 1. 
Escanaba, Mich. _Allingham, R. Earle, 1. 
Evansville, Ind.—Soucie, John G., 1. 
Five Counties, Calif—Gilleran, Frank, 1. 
Flint, Mich —Clark, Gilbert, . 
Fort Wayne, Ind _—Kepler, Wayne, a 
Fresno, alif. —O’Rear, W. T., 1. 
Galesburg, Ill.—Moon, William | a 
Geneva, j. Y.—Brennan, Henry a; * 
Gibson County, Ind. —Harpe, Ralph, 
Grand Island, Nebr.—Mundy, | on on 
Pn 5 Rapids, Mich.—Amsterburg, Nob. 


S AE F 
“Grundy County, Ill.--—King, John, 1. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Lushbaugh, Lester, 1. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Kline, Alan E., 1. 
Hartford, Conn.—Scott, William, 1. 
Honolulu, T. H.—Reile, A. S., 1. 
Hopkinsville, Ky.—Ezelle. Sam, a 
Houston, as N. E., 
Hudson County, N. J.— Quinn, p oes 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Roberts, Jacob R., 1. 
Jackson County, Mich.—French, Charies, 


“Jackson, Miss.—Ross, Holt, 
Jackson, Tenn.—McLemore, 


jenesoyn. N. Y.—Ritzo, George T., 1. 
= er, Ala.—Barnett, E. J., 1. 
erson City, Mo.—Howser, Victor, 1. 
Youmene City, Tenn.—Houk, Charles M., 
1 


4; 
E. Brooks, 


Johnstown, Pa.—Arcurie, Frank, 1. 
Joliet, Ill. (Will County)—Miller, S. P., 1. 
Juneau, Alaska—McFarland, R. E., 1. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—Bailey, Florence, 1. 
Kansas City, Kans.—Harrison, Geo. J., 1. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Raymond, Hugh L., 1. 
Kenosha, Wis.—Whiteside, Paul, 1. 
Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky.— 
Koester, William B., 1. 
Keokuk, Iowa—Weiny, Vivian, 1. 
Klamath Falls, Oregon—Sweetman, 
Alma, 1. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Comer, Fred F., 1. 
Lake Charles, La.—Prater, M. L., “i. 
Lake County, Colo.—Bell, Charles. ree 
Lake County, Ind.—Schutz, Fred F i. 
Lancaster, \Ohio—Freeman, Henry, ‘L. 
Lansing, Mich.—Borst, Tom, 1. \ 
Laramie, Wyo._Walter, W. J., 1. 
Lawrence, Mass.—Callahan, John ” Ee * 
Lawrence County, Pa.—Davis, Richard 


‘Leavenworth, Kans.—Townsend, George, 
1 Labanon County, Pa.—McCarten, George, 


“Lexington, Ky.—Gregg, Turner W., 
Livingston, Mont.—Collins, John D., . 
: Long Beach, Calif.—Brown, Edward L., 


Longview, Tex.—Johnson, A. R., 
Lorain City, Ohio—Scheid, Richard, iC 
Los Angeles. Calif—Bassett, W. J. 
Louisville, Ky.—Blume, Norbert, 1. 
Lowell, Mass.—Le Bow, Sidney E., 1. 
Lynn, Mass.—Donovan, John F., 1. 
McKeesport, Pa. —Hagarty, Nicholas J., 


3. 
; Macomb County, Mich.—Carver, K. Jack, 


Macon, Ga.—Pate, J. B., 1. 

Madison, Wis.—Huffman, Richard H., 1. 
Malden, Mass.—Regan, John J., 1. 
Manchester, N. H.—Martel, Louis I., 1. 
Marysville, Calif—Weakley, Ronald T., 1. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Gorman, John * = 
Meriden, Conn.—Depaolo, Joseph N., 1. 
Michigan City, Ind. wRMaddocks, William, 


, 
Middletown, Ohio—Lukens, Robert M., 1. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Friedrick, J. F., 1. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Cramond, Walter R., 


Mobile, Ala.—Griffin, Carl E., 1. 
Modesto, Calif—Green. C. Al., 
Monroe, La.—Kreger, Fred. 1. 
Monterey Peninsula, Calif. 
George, 1 
Montgomery, Ala.—Williams, Ted, 1. 
Moses Lake, Wash.—Gibson, Harold J., 1. 
Muncie, Ind.—McMahan, George, 1. 
Munising, Mich.—Wilderspin, C., 1. 
Muscatine, a ers, Gerald L., 1. 
M'skegon County, Mich —Pierce, Arthur 


— Wilson, 
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14 REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Nassau and Le Counties, N. Y.— 
MacGregor, Robert W., 1. 

Newar N. J. (Essex Trades)—Fuchs, 
Morris, .. 

Newark, Ohio—Muhleman, Forest R., 1. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Vertente. John Jr., 


%; 
we oe Britain, Conn.—O’Brien, Francis 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Hallenbeck, Ed- 

win F., 1. 

New Orleans, La.—Soule, Robert L., 1. 
Newport, 1.—Fournier, Albert, 1. 
New York, N. Y.—Quinn, James é., a, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Jordan, Harry S., 1. 
Norfolk, Va.—Paul, C. H., 1. 

North Platte, Nebr.—Atwood, Fern, 1. 
Northumberland County, Pa.—Miller Ed- 

ward H., 1. 

Oakland, Calif—Ash, Robert S., 1. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn —Sylvia, Theodore M., 


2 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Held, John K., 1. 
Olean, N. Y.—Myrick, Osborn, 
Omaha, Nebr.— ilhasek, Joseph, 1. 
Orange County, Calif. —Hull, ayne J., 


“Oregon City, Oregon—Sweet, Gertrude, 


Owego, N. Y.—Rose, Martin, 1. 
Ottumwa, Iowa—Baum, Earl J., 1. 
Paducah, Ky.—Kerth, O. 
Pasadena, Calif—De ‘Silva, Joseph ag 8s 
Pasco-Kennewick, Wash. — Loiseau, 
Lionel, 1. 
Passaic County, N. J.—Maso, Sal, 1: 
Pawtucket, R. I—Carey, Hope V., 1. 
Peoria, Ill—Rimington, Anna C., 1. 
Perth Amboy, N. J.—Soltes, John, 1. 
Petaluma, Calif—Thornton, Sylvan, 1. 
Petersburg- Hopewell, Va —Butler, John 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Feigel, John A., 1. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—B umberg, Norman, 1. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Sebestyen, George 2" 2 
Polk Count, Fla.—Hunley, Noe 2. 
Pomona Valley, Calif., Hyans, Gurtis d., 


‘Pontiac-Oakland, Calif—Cook, Alex, 1. 
Port Huron, Mich.—Delaney, Raymond 


Portland, Maine—Howe, Horace E., 1. 
Portland, Oregon—Anderson, Gust, 1. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Sheehan, Thomas E., 


7 
: Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Sorenson, William, 


Providence, R. I—Di Sano, Salvatore, 1 
uincy, Ill.—Trine, Oscar, 1. 
uincy, Mass. —Wipfier, John, 1. 
Reading and Berks County, Pa—Halet- 


sky, John T., 


Renton, Wash. —McDonald, Jack, 1. 
Richmond, Ind.—Dean, William E., i. 
Richmond, Va.—Boyd, Harold, 1. 
Riverside, Calif—Williams, Sam K., 1. 
Roanoke, Va.—Myers, R. E., 
Rochester, N. Y.—Burke, James | om 
Sacramento, Calif.—Finks, Harry, 
Saginaw, Mich.—Mcllvain, G. N., 1. 
St. Helens, Oregon—Hill, Roy C., 1. 
3t. Joseph, Mo.—Welsh, Warren S., 1. 
st. Louis, Mo.—Webb, William A.., 1. 
st. Paul, Minn.—Schleifer, Frank J., 
~~ County, N. J —Schachter, "Leon 


Salem, Ore —Egan, L 
Salisbury, Md. ‘Del-Mar-Va. Peninsula) 


—Cohen, Harr 


Salt Lake hty,” Utah—Evans, Don R., 1. 
San Antonio, Texas—Tyler, Julia, 1. 

San Bernardino, Calif.—Howard, J. W., 1. 
San Diego County, Calif—Quimby, John 


W., 1. 


Sandusky, Ohio—Kistler, Forrest, 1. 

. San Francisco, Calif _—Johns, George w., 
San Mateo, Calif.—Ballerini, Anthony, 1. 
San Pedro-Wilmington, Calif. —Seltzer, 

Richard J., 1. 

San Rafael, Calif.—Rotell, Thomas A., 1. 

— Monica, Calif.—Pitts, Thomas < 


Savannah, Ga.—Cain, John Wesley, 1. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Carmichael, Richard 


yt 

‘Scranton, Pa.—Downes, Joseph L., 1. 
Seattle, Wash.—Carr, Harry 

Sedalia, Mo.—Bowles, Otto, 1 
Shreveport, La.—Bussie, Victor, 1. 
South Bend, Ind.—Barders, Tex. W., 
South Chicago, Ill—Doyle, Frank E., 
Springfield, I11—Bonansinga, Sam, 1. 
Springfield, Mass.—Suprenant, Roy J., 
Springfield, Mo.—Cline, J. Frank, 1. 
Stamford, Conn. —Friend, George M., 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Ferrante, Nicholas, 1. 
Texas City, Texas—Le Unes, G. Se 
The Dalles, Oregon—Scanlon, Thomas L., 


“Tillamook, Oregon—Howard, William H., 


Toledo, Ohio—Fischer, Frank, i. 
Topeka, Kans. —Robinson, =. Va 
Trenton, N. J.—Dunn, Thomas J., 1. 
Trumbull County, Ohio—La Polla, Ruth 
Tucson, Ariz.—Darland, Fara, 1. 

Tulsa, Okla. —Vinall, a 
umpana- -Champaign, Ill.—James Clifford 


Fi stica, N. Y.—De Perno, ° eS 

Ventura, Calif—Cowan, Rwaiter, Be 

Vincennes, Ind.—Reed, Walter, 1. 
cnt” Calif. (Tulare Co.)—Hyans, C. J. 

wrt, 2 

Washington, D. C.—McGuigan, F. H., 1. 

sin semietanncs Conn.—Collins, Timothy M., 


» edhadintins. N. Y¥.—Cunningham, F. 
Roger, 1. 
Waukesha, Wis.—Davis, John R., 1. 
Wayne County, Ohio—Dunlap, Cecil, 1. 
Westchester County, N. .—Stauder, 
Lewis, 1. 
Wichita, Kans.—Malcolm, W. W., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa——Matheson, Min Pains, 


“Willimantic, Conn.—La Pointe, Emmett 


Willmar, Minn.—Burns, Don H., 1 
Wilmington, Del.—Green, Leo B., 1. 
Wood River, Ill. —Harrelson, Frank, 1. 
Worcester, Mass.—Saltus, Alfred A. Fe 
Yavapai County, Ariz.—Peterson, "Paul 


York County, Pa.—Hopkins, David J., 


Youngstown, Ohio—Bishop, Charles G., i 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNION 
COUNCILS 


Bessemer, Ala.—F. C. McGinnis, 1. 
‘ _e Ala—Donald D. Staf- 
or , 

Gadsden, Ala—E. R. Elkins 

Huntsvilie, Ala arrank N. 

Mobile, Ala.—Lillian F. 

Montgomery County, Ala.—James W. 
Battles, 1 


Tuscaloosa Co., Ala.——Carey E. Haigler, 


“Fort Smith, Ark.—George Ellison, 1. 
Greater Alameda Co., Calif—James 
Drury, 1 
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Contra Costa, Calif—Joseph Angelo, 1. 
on as, Calif—Albert T. Lunce- 
‘or: 

San Diego, Calif—James H. Curry, 1. 
San Francisco, Calif.—. ur Heliender, 


“Denver, Colo.—Fred C. Pie 1, 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Edward Lavery, 1 

Bristol, Conn.—Lottie Elliott, x 

Hartford, Conn.—Roger McQuiggan, 1 

Grtr. Naugatuck, Conn.—Raymond Men- 
gacci, 1. 

New Haven, Conn.—William Stapleton, 


"Stamford, Conn.—E. E. Phelps, 1. 
ge i Waterbury, Conn.—Herman Bel- 


sky, 1. 
Bietrict of Columbia, Washington, 


/D. C.—Monaghan, 1 


Duval County, Fla.—c. H. puma, &. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Jesse Lester, 
Cook County, Il. °C iieworth: “M. Smith, 


Four Counties, Ill—Sam L. Grogg, 1 
Lake County, Ill—Harvey Pearson 1. 
LaSalle County, Ill—Robert D. Bollard, 


Peoria, Ill—Peter J. Watson, 1. 


St. Clair Co., 
Springfield, Ill. —Frank England, 1. 
Tri-City, Ill—Lloyd McBride, 1. 

Will County, Ill—Frank Mlakar, 1. 
DeKalb County, Ind.—Franz E. Daniel, 


1, 
Delaware County, Ind—John Wells, 1. 
Elkhart County, Ind.—Clement Nitka,  ® 
Evansville, Ind.—Charles rare . 
— temsrteen County, Ind.—George P. Jones, 


“Fort Wayne, Ind.—Roy Newer 
Howard County, Ind.—Daniel s: Bedell, 


Indianapolis, Ind—Timothy Smith, 1. 
Lake County, Ind.—John Truchan, a 
Lawrence Co., Ind.—John Bartee, i. 
_Madison County, Ind.—Harold J. Goeh- 
ring, 

New Castle, Ind.—Harlan J. Noel, 1. 
St. Joseph Co., Ind—Stanle 
Twin Counties, Ind—Carol M. Hutto 
Vige County, Ind—James P. Broshears, 


bs ies County, Ind.—Richard G. Fritz- 
meier, 1. 
Black Hawk Co., Iowa—Carl Dahl, 1. 
Cedar Rapids, jlowa—Hen J. Henry, 1 
Cerro. Gorde, Iowa —Frank Cronin, 1 
Des Moines, Iowa—Harry Booth, 
Dubuque County, TIowa—Rudolph Esko- 
vitz, 1. 
Ottumwa, Iowa—Ben Henry. ys 
Sioux City, Iowa—Edris Owens, 1. 
Webster Co., Iowa—Richard T. Leonard, 


“Topeka, Kans.—Willard Murphy, 1. 

Wichita, Kans.—James E. Taylor, 1. 

Boyd and Greenup Co., Ky.—Henry 
Siebert, 

Louisville, Ky—Emil Cornett, 1. 

a baa Area, Ky.—Paul R. Christo- 


p central Gonrns IuC, Md.—Glenn R. 
ra 
Greater Boston, Mass.—John J. eicen. f 


a Lawrence, Mass.—Ralph ri- 
vella, 1 

Greater ead Bedford, Mass.—George E. 
Carignan, 


Lynn, ‘Mass —James Fuller, 1. 

Western Massachusetts, Mass.—Herman 
Greenberg, 1. 

Worcester, Mass.—James B. Lavin, 1. 


wey County, Mich.—Herbert T. McCree- 


y, i. 
Cadillac Co., Mich. —Al Barbour, 1. 
. Calhoun Co., Mich.—James A. Morgan, 


a nema Co., Mich—Henry Scouth- 


well, 

Grand Traverse, Mich.—Charles A. Ro- 
gers 

Greater ae tape and Wayne, Mich.— 
Mike Novak, 


ae Pint, Mich.—Lawrence J. Fin- 


1. 
" Gageble Co., Mich.—N. A. Zonarich 1. 
niet Ingham Co., Mich.—Elton E. 
u 
oe County, Mich.—Victor G. Reu- 


Talenems, Mich.—Clarence A. Jackson, 
Kent County, Mich.—Florence Peterson, 


Lenawee County, Mich.—Jack T. Con- 
way, 1. 

Macomb County, 
kins, 1. 
Marquette Co., Mich.—Smoile Chatak, 

onroe Co., Mich.—George E. Baker, i 
Pontiac & Oakland, Mich Fred V. Hag- 


gard, 1. 
Port Cities, Mich.—Brendon Sexton, 1. 
Bs gel District, Mich—John T. Jas- 
per 


St. Clair Co., Mich—Larry Gettlinger, 1. 
Sturgis & St: Jos. Co., Mich —Lyle Carr, 


|, Washtenaw Co., Mich.—Roy L. Reuther, 


Duluth, Minn.—Stewart M. Hockin, 1. 

Hennepin Co., Minn.—John C. Bryant, 1. 

Iron Range, Minn.—Nick Krmpotich, 1. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Charles Rafferty, 1. 

Greater Kansas City, Mo—John R. Ca- 
pell, Jr., 1. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—William Lewis, 1. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Oscar A. Ehrhardt, 1. 

Lincoln, Neb.—D. W. Starnes, 1. 
aart -Council Bluffs, Neb.—Delmond 

arst, 1. 

Bergen County, N. J—Jeremiah Dono- 
van, 1. 


Burlington Co., N. J.—Ernest Sternotti, 


‘Central Jersey, N. J—Charles Kovacs, 1. 
oy aa Hudson Cts., N. J.—Hugh Cald- 
we 
Hudson County, N. J.—Nicholas L. Feo- 


* Middlesex Co., N. J.—Ernest J. Toth, 
Passaic —. N. J.—Christopher 5 
Frawley, 1 
South Jersey, N. J.—Frank E. Meloni, 1. 
Union County, N. “e James Trice, 1. 
Greater Buffalo . Y.—James Miller, 1 
Dunkirk Area, oS 7.—William J. Hart, 1. 
Finger Lakes, N. Y.—John J. Mauriilo, 


x 
1. Jamestown Area, N. Y.—Samuel Olfano, 


a, York City, N. Y.—Morris Iushe- 
witz, 1. 

Nassau & Suffolk Cts., N. Y.—Emil G. 
Lindahl, 


=e ‘County, N. Y.—William S. Hil- 


Oswego Bn WN eS N. ar H Coc i ali 
Rocheste’ - Sooper, fF 


Mich.—Barney ae 


Schenectady Area, N —Sandy’ Mor- 
reale, 

v4 ged Syracuse, N. Y.—John Ewanis- 
zyk 

Troy Area Killian, ‘ 


—Joseph 
Upper RY ina t ry - Sy Cohen, 1 
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Greater Utica, N. Y.—Joseph P. Molony, 


Westchester, N. Y.—Wilbur Riddett, 
we Co., N. C.—John R. Gra- 

m 

Akron, Ohio—Leo E. Dugan, 1. 

Alliance, Ohio—R. J. MeCaulley, » # 

Ashtabula Co., Ohio—Fred Saverice, 1. 

Barberton, Ohio—Walter Smethurst, 1. 


Butler, Ohio—John G. Vechazone, 1. 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio—Edward B. 
Hellkamp, 1 


Cleveland, Ohio—Elwood S. Detirich, 1. 
Columbiana, Ohio—Sam Camens, 1. 
Franklin Co., Ohio—Harry E. Mayfield, 


“Licking Co., Ohio—Charles L. Cory, 1. 

' Lima Regional, Ohio—Harry Winkel- 
john, 1. 

Lorain Co., Ohio—Eugene Balogh, 1. 

Mahoning Co., Ohio—Albert Shipka, 3, 

Marion Co., Ohio—John Burke, 1. 

Masillon, Ohio—John Green, 1. 

Miami, Shelby, Darke Co., Ohio—Ar- 


thur Fagan, 
Ohio—Joseph Kreut- 


Montgomery Co., 


zer, 1. 
Ma ure, ge Co., Ohio—George Turner, 


Portage Co., Ohio—Marie Kemmery, 1. 
Portsmouth, Ohio—Wm. R. Staiger, 1. 
Richland, Ohio—James _L. Young, 
Sandusky, Ohio—Jack Kroll, 1. 
Sandusky - Ottawa, Ohio—Alfred Lopez, 


1. 
Stark County, Ohio—W. E. Wycoff, 1. 
Toledo, Ohio—Howard H. Rediger, 1. 
Tri- County, Ohio—Harold E. Knapp, 1. 
Trumbull Co., Ohio—Henry A. Dively, 1 
Washington Co., Ohio—William V. La- 
velle, 1. 
Oaklahoma, Okla.—L. A. L’Hoste, 1. 
Tulsa, Okla.—R. H. Rackleff, 1. 
Portland, Oregon—John M. Brast, 1. 
Allegheny Valley, Pa.—John Haser, 1. 
Armstrong Co., Pa.—Francis McCabe, p UF 
Beaver Co., Pa.—Sam Sesti, 1. 
Berks County, Pa.—Edward F. Haas, 1. 
Blair County, Pa—A. C. Shamas, 1. 
Bucks County, Pa.—Frank F. Flatch, 1. 
Butler Co., Pa—Michael A. Petrak, 1. 
Chester Co., Pa.—Michael Reach, 1. 
—— Centre Co., Pa—Julia L. Mai- 
etta, 1. 5 


_ Crawford County, Pa.—William R. Ew- 
in 


lelaware Co., Pa—William R. Roberts, 


‘Erie, Pa—L. H. Jenkins, 
Harrisburg Region, Pa Suh Carcella, 


“Greater Johnstown, Pa.—Russell Thom- 


| Greensburg Area, Pa.—Dick W. Rhea, 1. 
i Lancaster Co., Pa.—Charles Medrick, 1. 
Lawrence Co., Pa.—George T. Barberio, 


q 
1 Lebanon Co., Pa—Charles A. Englebach, 


“Lehigh Co., Pa—George Nejmeh, 1. 
‘ Lycoming Co., Pa.—Joseph W. Pesotine, 


“Mifflin Co., Pa—Joseph W. Ramey. 4 . 
1 Monongahela Valley, ‘Pa.—Lasick, Frank, 


g Montgomery Co., Pa.—Quarry, John S., 


Northampton, Pa.—Moran, William, 1. 
Northumberland, Montour & Snyder 
Co., Pa—Bittler, Carl, 1. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Kelley, Joseph T.. 


x 
Scranton-Lackawanna, Pa.—Patrick, Ge- 
nevieve, 1. 
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liam a 
Steel ‘City, Pa.—Federoff, Anthony J., 1. 
Tarentum District, Pa. -Schultz, Cas- 
mier F., 1. 
Venango Co., Pa.—Atwell, Ross L., 1. 
Wilkes-Barre Area, Pa.—Merolla, Domi- 
nic, 1. 
York Co., Pa.—Harris, Lloyd B., 1. 
Greater Charleston, S. C.—Starnes, R. 


— = 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Frazier, W. B., 1. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Derrick, Reece, 1. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Crawder, Earl A., 1. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Ellis, Victor, 1. 
Bexar Co., Texas—Ellinger, W. Don., 1. 
Dallas Area, Texas—Hardesty, A. R., 1. 
Houston Area, Texas—McCarty, Frank, 


Arthur 


Blue Ridge, Va.—Switzer, Silas, 1. 

Richmond, Va.—Binford, Wm. M., 1. 

Roanoke, ‘Va.—Keen, Paul S. r 

Tidewater, Va. —Pendileton, James A., : 

Grays Harbor, Wash.—Wickre, Julius, 1 é 

~~ Co., Wash.—DeShetler, Ir- 
win L., 


‘Sabine Area, Texas—Goldberg, 


Spokane Co., Wash.—Nimz, Earl, 1. 
Tacoma, Wash. —Glenn, John M., 1. 
we Co., W. Virginia,—Garner, ‘George 
‘Harrison Co., W. Virginia—DeNucci, 
George, 1. 

Kanawha Co., W. Virginia—Stanley, 
Miles C., 1. 

Wheeling Region, W. Virginia—Bussa, 
Homer, 

«Chippewa Valley, Wis.—Rettinger, 
Ceorge 

Dane Co., Wis.—Haywood, Albert, 1. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. —Stamey, Leon, 3. 
Kenosha Co., Wis.—Maxin, Michael, 3. 
La Crosse Co., Wis.—Davidson, Robert 


Milwaukee Co., Wis.—Erchul, Fred A., 1. 
Racine Co., Wis.—Norman, Fo em A 
Rock Co., Wis—Michel, F. a 

, Sheboygan Co., Wis. hrcitien. Allan, 


* eeiiiiee Co., Wis.—Kraus, Eugene, 1. 
Winnebago Co., Wis. —Lamotte, Leo, 


DIRECTLY AFFILIATED 
LOCAL UNIONS 
git Philadelphia, Pa., 25—Borman, 


15293, New York, N. Y., 30—Wolpert, 
William, 30. 


16303, New York, N. Y., 914—Varrone, 
Anthony, 914, 

18032, New York, N. Y., 449—Wein- 
traub, Milton, 449. 

18195, Scranton, Pa., 391—Milberger, 
a G., 391 

18205, Weer York, N. Y., 409—Lufrano, 
Louis, 409. 

18267, Cleveland, Ohio, 541—Kozak, 
Andrew, 541, 

77, Brockton, Mass., 258—Lav 

Francis E., 258. sane. 

18456, Kenosha, 


2,468—C A 
Howard, 2,468. an — 
18527 Chicago, 


1ll., 210—Disselhorst, 

Lewis Earl, 210. * 

18558, ia Crosse, Wis., 1,688—Ferris, 
Darrel, 88. 

18579, 5 N. Y., 600—Stock- 
master, Erwin, 6. 

18671, Cleveland, Ohio, 233—McCourt, 
William R., 233. 

18887, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alex I., 1,947. 


Wis., 


1,947—Dever, 


Shenango County, Pa.—Nicholson, Wil- 
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18919, Hartford, Conn., 578—-Camarco, 
_— 578. 

19322, Sa 0 aaa Wis., 1,111—Madison, 

1 

193 40, ’Milwauke -e, Wis., 343—Norbeck, 
dus 343. 
19469, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 659— 
ae fre Nello P., 659. 

19635, Muskegon, Mich., 695—Hansen, 


Ove Harry. 695. 

19806, Milwaukee, Wis., 4,868—Le 
Clair, daa 4,868. 

1998 Ay Bellefonte, Pa., 955—Dolan, 


Harold, 955. 

19985, ila: Wis., 107—Ruffolo, 
Anthony, 107. 

20037, Crockett, Calif., 1,216—Cooper, 
Charles Francis, 1,216. 

20186, Barberton, Ohio, 2,805—Sepelak, 
George F., 2,805 

20311, (521 votes), 24,768 (77 votes), 


Dayton, Ohio, 598—-Butts, ktoberc A., 
5 

20467, Chicago, Ill, 613—Dorfman, 
Paul J., 613. 

20499, New York, N. Y., 674—Daub- 
man, Robert, 674. 

20538, Auburn, N. Y., 441—Tuleya, 
Anna, 441. 

20567, Malden, Mass., 271—Bishop, 
Thomas F., 271. 

20572, Toledo, Ohio, 482—Tucker, 
Earl, 482. 


20582, Springfield, Mass., 140—Ma- 
ciolek, Michael, 140. 

20665, Baltimore, Md., 106—Johns, Ed- 
Louis, Mo., 16—Rubin, 
Maury E., 

20890, : N. Y., 263—Amidon, 
Theodore, 263. 

20909, Rochester, N. Y., 168—Harber, 
Elwood, ‘ 

21108, Hagerstown, Md., 306—Norris, 
James, 6. 

21479, (230 votes), 21480, (205 votes), 
Toronto, Ont., Can., 435—Federman, Max, 


35. 

21481, (59 vote). Toronto, Ont., Can., 
59—Litvack, Al. 

21538, Dikeieeti, Onin. 869— Camp- 
bell, O. C., 869. 

21625, New York, N. Y., 1,330—Silver- 
man, Herman, 1,330. 
Fine '23 nese, N. Y., 235—Galuski, 

rank 

aiey" Ticaiie. Ill., 20—Klass, Irwin 


E., 2 
21914, Watertown, Mass., 4,484—Per- 
coco, Salvatore A., 4,4 
21920, Newark, N. a 
William Serile, 265. 
22006, Hamlin, N. Y., 634—Le Storti, 
James, 634. 


265—Santos, 


6 
‘ 22095, Cleveland, Ohio, 92—Shapiro, 
Simon, 92. 
22177, Detroit. Mich. 2,429—Del 


Campo, Albert, 2,429. 
22254, Philadelphia, Pa., 
phy, Eugene, 1,382. 
22454, New Orleans, La., 369—Babin, 


1,382—Mur- 


Claude P., 369. 

22328, Knoxville, Tenn., 167—Frye, 
Coney, Ps TO. 

22648, Springfield, Ohio, 86—Jones, 
a> A 


86. 
22614, Moudsville, W. Va., 201—Mills, 
Charles, 201. 
22623, Philadelphia, Pa., 1,795—Capi- 
tolo, Domenic, 1,795. 
22625, Ashland, Ohio, 197—Stackhouse, 
David, 197. 
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2636, East Chicago, Ind., 1,843— 
Longa, Adolph J., 1,843. 
22 Milwaukee, Wis., 2,442—Greub, 
Aitven, H. 2,442. 
22694, Brockton, Mass., 381—Picone, 
Joseph A., 38 
22804, Springfield, Mass., 714—Sled- 
ziewski, Joseph, 714. 
22812, Canton, Mass., 


23132, Passaic, N. J., 655—Truatt, 
Frank, 655. 

23160, Balboa, C. Z., 48—Price, William 
M., 48. 

23221, Alton, IIl., 
\ 


-» 25 
23 293, New York, N. Y., 516—Powers, 
Thomas, 516. 

23433, Gowanda, N. Y., 222— 
Joseph, 222. 

23478, Canandaigua, N. Y., 268—Man- 
ganaro, Sam, 268. 

23516, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 194— 
Gozdowiak, Henry, 194. 

23628, Chicago, Til, 217. Summerfield, 
Le Roy L., 21 

23640, P rrince ton, Ind., 107—De Bord, 
James fi. 07. 

23773, Day ton, Ohio, 11—Anderson, 
James R., 


645—Darling, 


25—McCormick, Paul 


Badurek, 


23823, , Ohio, 278—Johnson, 
Derrell., 278. 

23843, St. Paul, Minn., 15—Groner, L. 
E., 15 


23866, Cleveland, Ohio, 170—Porlic, 
Thomas 170. : 

23908, ‘Montreal, Que., Can., 579— 
Vv ine elette, pean 579. 

23942, Lowell, Mass., 40—Ahearn, 
Thomas P., 40 

23981, Albany, N. Y., 235—Gullo, 
Frank, 235. 

23983, Syracuse, N. Y., 3,423—Steven- 
son, Wilfred, 3,423. 

23 


985, Hagerstown, Md., 12—Butler, 
Elbe ort W., 

24031, Ww orcester, Mass., 246—Dugan, 
Leo G., 24 

24058, Lawrence, Mass., 45—Havey, 


24111, Milwaukee, Wis., 14—Taylor, 


Ray W., 14. 

24115, Philadelphia, Pa., 83—Czaplicki, 
John—83. 
Z roe tT} Winter Haven, Fla., 626—Pate, 

24387, ‘Cleveland, Ohio, 419—Paukner, 
Otto J.,'419. 

24410, Leadville, Colo., 1,120—Larch, 
Jess A., 

24428, Evansville, Ind., 461—Hartig, 
Theodore L., 461. 

24472, Torrington, Conn. 223 — 
Hohnke, Eric, 223. 

24659, Rochester, N. Y., 583—Webb, 
Daniel R., 583. 

24760, Bridgeport, Conn., 701—Burns, 


James F. 

24779, Buffalo, N. Y., 86—Wismar, 
Arthur H., 86. 

24787, Waukegan, Ill., 126—Foxworth, 
Charles E., 126. 

29832, Olean, N. Y., 199 — Brown, 
Charles, 199. 

a yrs Washington, D. C., 22—Stanley, 
Mrs. Lee, 22. 

24910, New York, N. Y., 1,383—McDon- 
on Patrick A.. 1,383. 

24928, Ponce, P. R., 50—Grant, Pedro 


50. 
24935, Gary, Ind., 20-—Kuckson, Ed- 
mund CG., 20. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


72, Amalgamated Office Woakera, De- 
troit, Mich., 485—Averill, D. Elizabeth, 


83, Un. Dairy Wkrs vt Mich., 
4,813—Stoner, Ralph ¥, 
255, Un. Theater Fl , rr 
Va., 6—McPeak, Carl A., 
520, Printing & Paper Trades, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 701—McCaffrey, James, 


701 
677, Un. Publication Workers, Brook- 
lyn, New York, 91—Blumstein, Samuel, 


798, Un. Bakery Wkrs., 
Pa., 92—Brophy, John, 92. 
7, Un. Sugar Wkrs., Sugarland, 
Texas, 547—Walker, Knox’ W., 547. 
934, Un. Pencil Wkrs., New York, N. 
Y., 589—Beardwood, James F., 589. 
984, Un. Foremen & Supervisors, La 
Crosse, Wis., 59—Flannery, Robert G., 


1162, Un. Motion Picture Employees, 
Lamarque, Texas, 5—Allen, Carlin, 

1 Un, Slag Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Te ae George, 159. 

1279, Un. Scrap & Salvage & ageee 
Material Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa., 103— 
Sanguigni, Samuel, 103. 

1308, Local Industrial Union, Flint, 
ery 95—Finnin, Lawrence, - 

Un. Sugar Wkrs., Mathews, La., 
207 Parr, George, 207. 

1422, Un. Sugar writs Labadieville, 
La., 282—Pelet, eg 

1474, Un. Sugar Wkrs., Raceland, La., 
102—Barranco, Charles, 102. 

1475, Un. Sugar Wkrs., Montegut, La., 
30—Riffe, John V. 

South 


30—Louis, James G., 30. 
College Office Em- 
piovees, Chicago, Ill., 70—White, Leland 


1660, Un, Sugar Refinery Wkrs., So. 
Boston, Mass., 571—Hutton, Richard, 571. 

1670, CWA-CIO Office Wkrs., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 22—Schaar, Walter, 22. 

1686, Un. Clerical Wkrs., South Bend, 
Ind., George, ls 

1693, Un. Office Employees, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 15—Shy, Arthur, 15. 
1694, Un. Bank Employees, New York, 
N. Y., 38—Titone, John, 38. 
1695, Un. Clerical Wkrs., Washington, 
D. C., 95—Moran, Thomas P., 5. 

1699, Un. Office Employees, Portland, 
Ore., 34—-Dusten, Chester, 24. 

1700, Un. Office ba Columbus, Ohio, 
38—Rooney, John R., 38. 

1705, Local Industrial Union, White- 
water, Wis., 73—Murray, Tom, 73. 

1719, Un. Office & Clerical Workers. 
Flint, ‘Mich., 50—Frazer, Douglas A.. 50. 

1727, Un.’ Office Wkrs., Akron, Ohio, 


‘Los Angeles, 
ot 47—Yuster, Sylvia A., 47. 

1733, Community & Social Agency Em- 
ployees, Oakland, Calif., 53—Despol, John, 


1736, Federation Engineers, Chemists & 
Technicians, Philadel Phia, Pa., 23—Gar 
rison, Oral L., 23. 

1738, Un. Office Employees, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 32—Grah am, Sylvester, 32. 

1746, Un. Clerical Whkrs., Washington, 
D. C., 22—Rubin, Eve., 22. 

1752, Consolidated Services & Car Driv- 

ers, St. Louis, Mo., 91—Ryan, Arlanda, 91. 


McKeesport, 


ee 
1525, Un. Construction Whkrs., 


Bend, Ind., 
1645, Roosevelt 


1771, Warehousemen and Drivers, Lin- 

coln, Neb., 66—Oliver, Robert, 66. 

1772, Un. Office and (Clerical Wkrs., 
Long ‘Island City, N. Y., 113—Rosen- 
krantz, John, 113, 

1777, Duluth ie? Wkrs., Duluth, Minn., 
26—Cuniff, John, 26. 

1779, Un. Outize. Wkrs., Richmond, Va., 
67—DuCuennois, Tt: Th, 67. 

1782, Office Employees, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 15—Sherwood, Lillian, 15. 

1788, CWA Office Employees, 
11—-Starnes, R. W., 

» Un, Publishing Emp., ‘New York, 
. Y., 49—Mann, Michael, 49. 

1794, Un. Office and ‘Clerical Wkrs., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 31—Eiben, Louis, 31. 

1805, Amalgamated Office Workers, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 28—Widman, William 


J., 28. 
1806, Un. Clerical Wkrs., Waterbury, 
Conn., 21—Belcinski, Mary, 21. 
1811, Un, Bay Area Office Wkrs., San 
Francisco, Calif., 12—Clark, Robert, 12. 
1812, Virgin Islands Labor Union, St. 
Thomas, Ve E,. GU , 30—King, ‘Austin 


3 

“288: Petorstin of Shorthand Re o— 
ers, New York, N. Y., 45—Davidson, Jean, 
4 


5. 
1814, CIO Sabine Sree, Port Arthur, 
Texas, 157, Dutton, Mrs. 57. 
1821, Alaska Fons Un., Seattle 
11, Wash., Smith, William J., 11. 


The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee made in behalf of the Joint 
Labor Unity Committee was adopted 
unanimously ... 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: At this time 
it is my privilege to recognize the 
youngest member of the Unity Subcom- 
mittee, the brother with whom I have 
had the privilege of being associated 
in the leadership of CI He made a 
great contribution in the work of the 
subcommittee in working out the many 
knotty problems. ' 

You know, it seems that the Irish do 
pretty well inside the American labor 
movement, and this is another Irishman. 
I am very privileged at this time to call 
upon the President of the IUE, my good 
friend Jim Carey, for the purpose of 
reporting on the Call to the Convention. 
Then, following that, the Rules by 
which the Convention will be conducted 
—Brother Carey. 


Dallas, 


CONVENTION CALL 


Delegate Carey read the Conven- 
tion Call as follows: 
Greetings: 

On_ February 9, 1955, the Joint AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee signed an agree- 
ment for the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. In doing 
so, the Committee expressed the belie? 
that the adoption of the agreement will 
bring about honorable, organic labor 
unity. It will contribute to the strength 
and effectiveness of the trade union 
movement and to the economic well- 
being of working men and women 
throughout the land. It will realize a 
long-cherished goal. This agreement 
was subsequently papreves by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive 
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Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


A proposed constitution for 
merged federation, which _ shall be 
Known as the “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations,” has been prepared and 
will be recommended for convention 
approval by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
by the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Separate 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations have been called 
to meet in New York City, N. Y., on 
December 1, 1955, at which time the 
merger agreement and the proposed 
constitution will be submitted for 
approval. - 

The preamble of this proposed con- 
stitution sets forth the basic purposes of 
the merged federation: 


“The establishment of this Federa- 
tion through the merger of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is 
an expression of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the working peopie of 
America. 

“We seek the fulfillment of these 
hopes and aspirations through demo- 
cratic processes within the framework 
of our constitutional government and 
consistent with our institutions and 
traditions. 

“At the collective bargaining table, 
in the community, in the exercise of 
the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship, we shall responsibly serve 
the interests of all the American 
people. 

“We pledge ourselves to the more 
effective organization of working men 
and women; to the securing to them 
of full recognition and enjoyment of 
the rights to which they are justly 
entitled; to the achievement of ever 
higher standards of living and work- 
ing conditions; to the attainment of se- 
curity for all the people; to the enjoy- 
ment of the leisure which their skills 
make possible; and to the strengthen- 
ing and extension of our way of life 
and the fundamental freedoms which 
are the bases of our democratic 
society. 

“We shall combat resolutely the 
forces which seek to undermine the 
democratic institutions of our nation 
and to enslave the human soul. We 
shall strive always to win full respect 
for the dignity of the human indi- 
vidual whom our unions serve. 

“Grateful for the fine traditions of 
our past, confident of meeting the 
challenge of the future, we proclaim 
this constitution.” 


The merger agreement and the pro- 
posed constitution authorize the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee to call the 
First Constitutional Convention of the 
merged organization. 

Therefore you are hereby notified, 
subject to approval of the merger agree- 
ment and the proposed constitution by 
the separate conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, that 
the First Constitutional Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
will be held at the 7ist Regimental 
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Armory, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York City, commencing at 10 a. m. 
Monday, December 56, 1955, to adopt 
such policies and take such actions as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
on the functions and to effectuate the 
object and principles of the organiza- 


tion. 
For the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 


WALTER P. REUTHER 
President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GEORGE MEANY 
President 
American Federation of Labor 


JAMES B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


WILLIAM SCHNITZLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor 


CONSTITUTION 


Article XIX of the proposed consti- 
tution of the AFL-CIO, as approved 
and recommended by the Executive 
Council of the AFL and the Executive 
Board of the CIO, provides that the 
constitution and merger agreement be- 
tween the AFL and CIO “shall become 
effective upon approval by the separate 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and shall gov- 
ern the affairs of the Federation begin- 
ning with the first convention of the 
Federation.” 


DELEGATES TO THE CONVENTION 


Article XIX, Section 3, of the pro- 
posed constitution provides as follows: 

“The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Commit- 
tee shall act as the credentials com- 
mittee for the initial convention and 
shall be empowered to accredit as del- 
egates to such convention all of the 
delegates who have been duly accred@ 
ited to the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations which ap- 
proved this constitution. Where the 
total number of such delegates of any 
affiliated organization is less than the 
number of delegatees to which such 
organization is entitled under Article 
IV, Section 4, the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee shall be empowered 
to accredit additional delegates from 
such organization u such number.” 

Article IV, Section 4, of the pro- 
posed constitution provides as follows: 

i: . 4. Each national or interna- 
tional union and organizing commit- 
tee shall be entitled to the number of 
—— indicated in the following 
scale: 


Less than 4,000 members... 1 delegate 
Over 4,000 members....... 2 delegates 
Over 8,000 members....... 3 delegates 
Over 12,000 members...... 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 members...... 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 members...... 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 members...... 7 delegates 
Over 125,000 members..... 8 delegates 
Over 175,000 members..... 9 delegates 


Plus one additional delegate for each 
75,000 over 175,000 members, 
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Each directly afliliated local union 
and each national trade department 
shall be entitled to one delegate. Hach 
industrial union council and each state 
or local central body shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Directly atiiliated local 
unions, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may combine with other such 
unions within a reasonable distance to 
elect a single delegate to represent 
such unions.’ ; 

NOTE: Since the Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee is empowered to accredit 
to this convention all delegates who 
have been duly accredited to the sep- 
arate AFL and CIO conventions to be 
held on December 1, 1955, it will not 
be necessary for affiliated organizations 
to separately select such delegates as 
delegates to the merged convention. 
Certain national and_ international 
unions, however, are entitled under 
Article 1V, Section 4, of the constitu- 
tion of the merged organizations to 
send more delegates to this convention 
than they are entitled to send to the 
separate December 1 conventions. Such 
organizations may select a_ sufficient 
number of additional delegates to bring 
their delegations up to the size-indi- 
cated in Article IV, Section 4, of the 
constitution of the merged organiza- 
tion. The names of such additional 
delegates should be forwarded to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation 
to which such organization is affili- 
ated, The Secretary-Treasurer of the 
respective Federations will submit 
these names to the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee as the Credentials 
Committee for the Convention. 

Note that the number of delegates 
sent by any affiliated organization does 
not affect the voting strength of the 
delegation as a whole. 


VOTING STRENGTH OF 
DELEGATES 


Article XIX, Section 4, of the pro- 
posed constitution provides that: 

“Delegations representing national 
and international unions,  organizin 
committees and directly affiliated loca 
unions shall each be entitled to a total 
number of votes based upon the mem- 
bership represented by such delegation 
at the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations approving 
this constitution. State and local central 
bodies and national departments shall 
each be represented by one delegate 
and shall each be entitled to one vote.” 


ORGANIZATION OF CONVENTION 


Article XIX, Section 5, of the pro- 
posed constitution provides that: 

“The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Commit- 
tee shall report to the convention, des- 
ignate temporary officers for the con- 
vention, appoint all convention com- 
mittees, and take such other action 
with respect to the conduct of the con- 
vention as may become necessary by 
virtue of the fact that it is an initial 
convention.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Con- 
vention Call be inscribed in the official 
records of this First Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


. ... The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried, 


RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Brother 
Carey will now report on the Rules and 
Order of Business. 


REPORT OF JOINT AFL-CIO UNITY 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Delegate Carey submitted the following 
report on behalf of the Unity Committee: 


Pursuant to Section 5 of Article XIX 
of the Constitution of the AFL-CIO, the 
Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee recom- 
mends that the following rules and 
order of business be adopted by the 
first constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO: 


Rule 1. The Convention shall be 
called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 
2p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 


Rule 2. If a delegate while speaking 
be called to order, he shall at the re- 
quest of the chair take his seat until 
the question of order is decided. 


Rule 3. No delegate shall speak more 
than once on the same question until 
all who desire to speak on that ques- 
tion shall have been heard, nor more 
than twice on the same question except 
by consent of the majority. Speeches 
shall be limited to 10 minutes except 
by consent of the majority, 


Rule 4. Should two or more delegates 
rise at the same time to speak, the 
chair shall decide who is entitled to 
the floor. 


Rule 5. When a motion to table is 
made the motion shall not be put until 
the introducer of the original motion is 
given an opportunity to speak on the 
question, 


Rule 6. No delegate shall interrupt 
another in his remarks, except to raise 
a point of order. 


Rule 7. A motion shall not be open 
for discussion until it has been seconded 
and stated from the chair. 


Rule 8 A motion to lay on the table 
shall not be debatable except as limited 
by Robert's Rules of Order. When such 
a motion is made and amendments are 
pending to the original motion before 
the convention, the motion to table 
shall apply to the amendment or 
amendments, and it shall require a 
— motion to table the original mo- 

on. 


Rule 9. A motion to reconsider shall 
not be entertained; unless made by a 
delegate who voted with the majority 
on the original question, and shall re- 
quire a majority vote. 


Rule 10. No motion or resolution shall 
be voted upon until the mover or in- 
troducer has had an opportunity to 
speak upon it if he or she so desires. 

Rule 11. A roll call on any question 
before the convention shall be cailed 
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upon the request of 30% 
gates present. 


Rule 12. When a roll call has been 

taken and all delegates present have 
had an opportunity to record their 
votes, the ballot shall be declared 
closed. 


of the dele- 


Rule 13. When a roll call has been 


ordered no adjournment 
place until the 
nounced, 


shall take 
result has been an- 


Rule 14, The convention shall be gov- 
erned by Robert's Rules of Order on 
all matters not herein provided for. 


Rule 15. The regular order of busi- 
ness for the first convention of the 
AFL-CIO shall be as follows: 


1. Report on credentials submitted by 
the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Com- 
mittee. 


. Approval of rules and order of 
business submitted by Joint AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee. 


. Report of Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee and submission of reso- 
lution ratifying and confirming the 
achievement of labor unity. 


. Election of officers. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 
. Adjournment. 


DELEGATE CAREY: Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the Joint Unity Committee, I 
move the adoption of the rules of this 
convention. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: You have 
heard the reading of the Rules and 
Order of Business, and the motion is 
to adopt. Is there support? 

... The motion was supported. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Are there 
any questions? If not, all those in favor 
of adopting the Rules and Order of 
Business signify by saying aye; those 
opposed. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered, 
and the rules are adopted. They will 
go the proceedings of this conven- 
tion. 

I now have the privilege of calling 
upon another member of the Unity Sub- 
committee, a brother who made a great 
major contribution to the work of our 
committee, participated in the many 
long hours and many days in workin 
out a thousand and one details relate 
to this problem. I am very proud to 
eall upon my good friend, the President 
of the nited Steelworkers Union, 
Brother Dave McDonald, who will re- 
port on labor unitv for the Unity Com- 
mittee. Brother McDonald. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT AFL-CIO 
UNITY COMMITTEE TO THE FIRST 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, you cannot imagine 
the feeling of pride that I have in be- 


ing privileged to make this report of 
the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee. 
I was there in ’35 when we separated, 
and 1 am more than delighted to have 
played a small role in bringing about 
organic unity. 

This report reads: 

Qn behalf of more than 15 million 
organized working men and women in 
America, the Joint AFxuL-CIO Unity 
Committee is pleased to report to this 
First Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizatious 
that honorable organic unity between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions is a reality. 

On December 1, 1955, the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and on December 2, 1955, the conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations individually passed identi- 
cal resolutions approving the Agree- 
ment for the Merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Im- 
plementation Agreement, and the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. In so doing, they ratified 
the final steps toward labor unity. The 
opening of this convention of the 
AFL-CIO this morning made effective 
the unity resolutions previously passed 
by the American Federation of Labor 
and by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

This report is made to you in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 5, Article XIX, of the Constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. It sets forth, in 
briefest outline, the steps by which 
unity was achieved. 

Fundamentally, labor unity is the 
product of the spirit, the will, the 
sense of determination of these two 
organizations and their members. It is 
the product of their firm conviction 
that disunity was an obstacle to fur- 
ther progress for labor and the nation. 
It is a dynamic monument to the vi- 
sion, the statesmanship, the trust of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, of the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, of the affiliates of the 
two federations, their leaders and 
members. Together they have written 
a noble chapter in the history of labor 
in America. 

The road to unity was long and often 
difficult. The obstacles were many and 
formidable. But good faith and a wide- 
spread yearning for a single, united 
labor movement overcame these ob- 
stacles. 

The first milestone along the road to 
unity was the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion, in 1953 and 1954, of the AFL-CIO 
No-Raiding Agreement. This agreement 
substantially reduced disputes between 
signatory affiliates of the two federa- 
tions. It constituted a first and essen- 
tial prerequisite toward further prog- 
ress toward unity. Initially accepted 
by this Joint AFL-CIO Unity Commit- 
tee, the agreement was thereafter ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Executive Board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and _ subse- 
quently by the respective conventions 
of these two federations. More recently 
it has been extended for a further term 
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as provided for in the Merger Agree- 
ment. 

The second, tremendously important 
product of the spirit of unity was the 
approval by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations of the Agree- 
ment for Merger, which had been reach- 
ed by this Joint Unity Committee on 
February 9, 1955. At the time this 
Agreement was reached, President 
Meany of the American Federation of 
Labor and President Reuther of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
jointly stated: 

“The agreement reached today by the 
AFL and CIO Unity Committee sets the 
course for the attainment of a merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations into a united trade union move- 
ment. 

“This agreement—if accepted by the 
executive bodies of our two organiza- 
tions, as we hope and expect—will mark 
the end of the division in the free trade 
union movement of our country that 
has existed for almost 20 years. 

“It is our belief that a united labor 
movement will be able to devote the 
talent and strength of our trade unions 
to greater service to the people of the 
United States. 

“At this time in our history, when 
this country and all the free world are 
beset by the challenge of Soviet Com- 
munist totalitarianism, a united labor 
movement will best be able to mobilize 
the working men and women of this 
country toward the defense of our free 
institutions, and toward the _ develop- 
ment of full employment and greater 
security for all the people. 

“We pledge that, as unity develops, 
labor in America will place itself at 
the service of the American public; and 
will, by its responsibility and sense of 
dedication to our democratic ideals, help 
build a better nation and a stronger 
free world. ... 

“We feel confident that merger of 
the two union groups, which we repre- 
sent, will be a boom to our nation and 
its people in this tense period. We are 
happy that. in our way, we have been 
able to help bring about unity of the 
American labor movement at a time 
when unity of all the American people 
is most urgently needed in the face of 
the Communist threat to world peace 
and civilization.” 

The members of this Committee con- 
firm and reiterate these views. 

The next step toward unity was the 
drafting and approval by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
of the Constitution under which this 
Federation will function, and of the Im- 
plementation Agreement. 

The final step that brought this AFL- 
CIO into being was the action taken 
by the separate conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
approving the Resolution on the 
Achievement of Labor Unity. 

he basic documents representing 
each of these steps toward unity ‘are 
attached to this Report: 
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A. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agree- 
t 


en 
B. The Memorandum of Understand- 
ing Supplementing the No-Raiding 

Agreement 

Cc. Instrument of Extension and 
Amendment of the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment 

D. The Agreement for Merger 

E. The AFL-CIO Constitution 

F. Implementation Agreement 

G. Resolution on the Achievement 
of Labor Unity. 

And so today we meet as a single 
body of labor, united not only in form 
but in a singleness of purpose and spirit. 
United, we are a more effective instru- 
mentality for the national good. We 
have’ the magnificent opportunity 
through unity to build to new heights 
our democratic, responsible, united labor 
movement. Our AFL-CIO is based upon 
a full recognition and acceptance of the 
inherent dignity of the human person- 
ality; we are dedicated to the building 
of a better future for the people of our 
nation and for a stronger free world. 

When this convention is concluded we 
of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
will have completed the immediate task 
entrusted to us. We have, throughout, 
been deeply conscious of the grave and 
historic responsibility entrusted to us. 
We have sought to discharge that re- 
sponsibility honorably and conscien- 
tiously. We believe that the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations together 
have provided a foundation upon which 
can be built a strong, democratic and 
responsible united labor movement. 


The achievement of this objective is 
in your hands. We know that the leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO will rest in capable 
and effective men. We have complete 
confidence in the devotion and loyaltv 
of the membership to the principles of 
free and democratic trade unionism 
enumerated in the constitution that has 
been adopted. We of the AFL-CIO. in- 
voking divine guidance and mindful of 
the traditions of our past, look with 
assurance to meeting the challenge of 
the future. 

The Joint AFL-CTO Unity Committee 
concludes its report by proposing the 
following resolution confirming and 
pone! aad the achievement of labor 
unity: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That this initial 
constitutional convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations confirms and 
ratifies the action of the separate con- 
ventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in ratifying, approving 
and adopting the Resolution on the 
Achievement of Labor Unity, the Agree- 
ment for the Merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. the Implemen- 
tation Agreement and the Constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor 
one Congress of Industrial Organiza- 

ons.” 


m 


Respectfully submitted. 
WALTE i 


Wine SCANT 
NITZLER 
For the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
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Mr. Chairman, I move approval of 
this report and adoption of the resolu- 
tion which, upon adoption, will unite 
us and make us one. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Thank you, 
Brother McDonald. You now have be- 
fore you the resolution confirming and 
pit fad labor unity. Is there sup- 
port 

It has been supported. 
any questions? 

All those in favor of adopting the 
resolution confirming and ratifying la- 
bor unity will please stand. 

All those in opposition to the resolu- 
tion confirming and ratifying labor 
unity will please stand. 

The Chair is proud to declare that 
the resolution has been adopted by the 
= eadame action of this great Conven- 

on 

aoe 

am now privileged to yield the 
Chait once again to the President of 
the Brick Layers Union, Harry Bates. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


CHAIRMAN BATES: The _ regular 
order of business before the Conven- 
tion at this time is the election of the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Nominations are 
in order and the Chair recognizes Dele- 
gate Schoemann = the Plumbers and 
Pipe Fitters Unio 

DELEGATE SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chair- 
man, President Meany, President Reu- 
ther, distinguished guests, brothers and 
sisters, ladies and gentlemen: 

It has always been a custom and tra- 
dition not only of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor but at conventions of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and at conventions of interna- 
tional and national unions that a dele- 
gate from the union of which the pro- 
posed nominee is a member would 
place the name of that nominee before 
the convention. 

This has been a custom respected 
and rigidly adhered to within the 
framework of the old American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This is the first con- 
vention of the new AFL-CIO Federa- 
tion. A new home for labor is in the 
progress of construction. The founda- 
tion for this new home of labor is 
being constructed by this first conven- 
tion. The foundation of this new 
home of labor is built on the need and 
desire for unity, peace and concord 
among the great international and 
national unions comprising the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

There are many mansions and many 
diverse and conflicting houses that will 
be housed within this new home of 
labor. We will build the structure on 
this foundation by virtue of the mutual 
respect and tolerance that each mem- 
ber of this new house of labor will 
have for the problems and interests of 
each affiliated union. 

So, that within this new house of 
labor the two great bodies of the la- 
bor movement of America will each 
work side by side to create such a 
strong structure that no man can de- 
stroy it. Because we all know that in 
every home there must be unity and 
harmony if peace is to prevail. 


Are there 
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As a first step in rearing the struc- 
ture for this new house of labor 
where we are today building the foun- 
dation and in the interests of building 
this foundation in the spirit of unity 
and harmony, as the General President 
of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, I now yield 
and relinquish the floor to Brother 
Walter Reuther, the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and give to him the first honor and the 
first place on the floor of this conven- 
tion to lay the first brick in this new 
house of labor so that, in turn, we all 
may follow and build a permanent and 
enduring structure. 


DELEGATE REUTHER: Thank you, 
my very good friend, Pete Schoemann. 

This is indeed one of the happiest 
moments of my life when I rise kefore 
this convention to place in nomination 
the name of a great man to lead in the 
building of this greater labor move- 
ment. 

I am going to say a lot of wonder- 
ful things about this man because I 
believe them deep down in my heart. 
There is only one thing that I want 
to say that I am unsure of. I have beer 
advised by Pete Schoemann that my 
candidate is a good plumber, but I have 
no personal knowledge of that. All of 
the other things that I shall attribute 
to him are things of which I have first- 
hand and personal knowledge. 


He is a great trade unionist. He is a 
great American and a great leader. He 
is a man out of the ranks of labor and 
he knows the problems and the needs 
of the average American working fam- 
ily. He understands their hopes and 
their aspirations and their dreams. His 
capacity as a leader was recognized 
early, and he rose steadily through his 
own union, through the State Federa- 
tion of the State of New York, and then 
finally he was chosen as the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor and then advanced to its high- 
est office, the Presidency. 

Through years of dedicated service 
he has won the loyalty and the respect 
and friendship of millions of workers 
throughout our great country. He is a 
man with great courage and deep con- 
viction, a man of intelligence, a man 
of courage and integrity. He loves 
justice, but he hates injustice and all 
forms of tyranny. His has been the 
strong and clear voice speaking out 
against racial intolerance and discrimi- 
nation in our national life. His has been 
the voice warning labor that it must 
clear its house of corruption and those 
who would compromise the ethical and 
moral values which have symbolized 
the greatness of our free labor move- 
ment. He has made an outstanding con- 
tribution not only in America, but in 
the world labor movement. He has 
served as a Vice President of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, and in that capacity has made 
a great contribution mobilizing forces 
of the free world in the struggle 
against the evil, ugly and immoral 
forces of communist tyranny. His was 
among the earliest voices in the ranks 
of labor urging unity, making it under- 
stood that no one should have a vested 
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interest in division and disunity. He 
understood from the very beginning 
that the whole labor movement tran- 
scends in importance the interests of 
any section of the labor movement, 
even though it may be your own sec- 
tion. He believed within the family of 
a united labor movement there could 
be worked out a proper, harmonious 
and constructive relationship between 
both craft and industrial unions, both 
being recognized as equal and neces- 
sary, both having a great deal more in 
common than they have ir conflict. 

During the many meetings of the 
Unity Committee his was a voice of 
wise counsel, patience and understand- 
ing. And therefore, it was logical that, 
when we got to that place in our dis- 
cussions that we talked about who 
should lead this new labor movement, 
his name was obviously, universally and 
with great enthusiasm chosen. 


He is a man of good will, a man of 
good faith; a man of deep religious 
convictions. He has faith in his God, 
faith in his fellow man and faith in 
the cause of organized labor. 

I am confident that he will guide this 
movement of ours with a steady hand, 
but with a sensitive heart, with under- 
standing, for he, too, knows that power 
without morality, power untempered 
by humility breeds great dangers. And 
he will wield the Fn ee that he will 
have as the president of the _ largest 
free trade union in the world. He will 
wield that in the interest of people, in 
the interest of advancing basic democ- 
racy and human values that we say 
free people cherish. 

I am confident that we can all leave 
here on the concluding day of this con- 
vention, sure in our hearts that our 
union is in good hands, in the able 
hands of the man who will lead us to 
great achievements, who will write this, 
the most glorious chapter in the his- 
tory of organized labor. 

It is a great personal privilege and 
high honor to have the opportunity of 
placing in nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions that great American, that great trade 
unionist, a man I consider a great and 
wonderful personal friend, George 
Meany. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: The name of 
George Meany has been placed in nom- 
ination. The Chair will recognize Pete 
Schoemann for the purpose of second- 
ing the nomination because of his kind- 
ness in yielding the privilege of nomin- 
a Brother Meany to Brother Reu- 

er. 


DELEGATE SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chair- 
man, brothers and sisters: I stand 
humbly before you today in seconding 
the nomination of the keystone of this 
great organization, and I am not going 
to take many moments of your valuable 
time other than to say that I believe 
that he will become the keystone, the 
bulwark of strength that is going to be- 
come necessary in the turbulent days 
that lie before us. 

As I stand here in seconding this nom- 
ination of one of the great members of 
the United Association, one who has 
worked hard to bring our organization 
to its present stature, it is with a great 


deal of pleasure and honor that | 


second this nomination. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: Brother Meany’s 
nomination has been seconded by Peter 
Schoemann. 

It has been a custom in the conven- 
tions of the American Federation oi 
Labor for a great number of years to 
present the President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor to second the 
nomination of Brother Meany, and now 
at this time I call on Tom Murray, 
President of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


DELEGATE MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, 
I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion and that of the New York State 
Federation of Labor for the privilege 
and honor accorded me on this most 
historic occasion to second the nom- 
ination of George Meany, a former 
President of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor who, during his ten- 
ure of oftice, was largely instrumental 
in placing upon the statute books of 
New York State the beneficial legisla- 
tion the working people of the State 
are now enjoying. 

As Secretary-Treasurer and President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
he went on to distinguish himself as 
the world’s greatest labor statesman. 

It is my great honor, in behalf of the 
membership of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, to second the 
nomination of George Meany, the 
world’s symbol of free unionism, for 
the Presidency of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: Is there any 
other nomination? If there are no other 
nominations, I will call upon George 
Harrison. 


DELEGATE HARRISON, Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks: Mr. hairman, I 
move that the nominations be closed 
and that the temporary Chairman be 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the delegates to this Convention for 
the election of George Meany to the 
high and honorable oftice of President. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: You have heard 
the motion. All in favor of the motion 
vote aye. All opposed, no. 


It is carried unanimously. 


DELEGATE SCHNITZLER: Chair- 
man Bates, I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of this Convention for George 
Meany for the position of President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: And I declare 
George Meany duly elected as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations for the ensuing term. 


President Meany, I deem it a great 
honor and privilege to present to you 
this gavel. I know that you will con- 
duct the affairs of this great organi- 
zation with credit and honor to your- 
self and to the interests of the 15,000,- 
000 members of the organization, and 
to the country as a whole. I wish you 
every success in your future endeavors. 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 


Thank you, Harry. 

Chairman Bates, President Reuther, 
representatives of the organizations which 
have joined here today, the Executive 
Board of the CIO, Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
delegates in attendance at this most im- 
portant Convention: 


I feel that this is the most impor- 
tant trade union development of our 
time. Whether we deserve the atten- 
tion or not, I am quite sure the eyes of 
workers all over the world are on this 
meeting this morning. Millions of work- 
ers, millions of ordinary people behind 
the Iron Curtain of depotism and degra- 
dation are looking towards us this morn- 
ing with eyes of hope. Many millions 
more who live in the shadow ot that cur- 
tain of inequity are, I am sure, praying 
for the success of this organization which 
we are bringing into being today. 

I can readily understand the feeling 
of elation which I sense present here 
today among the delegates and surely 
among the officers over the end of 
these years of division and of the in- 
auguration of this new united move- 
ment. I, too, share that feeling of ela- 
tion that we have come this far along 
the road to unity for all labor in Amer- 
ica. But when I think of the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead and of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities that go with 
those opportunities I give way to some 
sober thought as to our obligation to 
meet the test, not only of grasping these 
opportunities for moving forward, but 
also of removing the obstacles and 
solving the problems that will lie in 
our path of meeting the test of great 
responsibility that goes with an or- 
ganization of 15,000,000 citizens in a 
nation of 160,000,000 people. 

I think in approaching this task we 
should take a serious and good look 
at ourselves to make sure that we 
know just what are our obligations 
and to make sure that we have the 
type of organization that can meet 
these obstacles and grasp these oppor- 
tunities to better the day both in the 
life and work of the great mass of the 
workers of this nation. We must think 
in terms of the true meaning of a 
trade union movement, a movement 
that has for its sole, definite and single 
purpose the advancement of the wel- 
fare and interest of the great mass of 
workers who are part of this move- 
ment, 

That must be the motivating influ- 
ence and manner in which we move 
forward. Let all of our actions be 
keyed into that simple, plain principle 
that a trade union has no other reason 
for existence than the job of carrying 
out and carrying forward and advanc- 
ing the interests and welfare of its 
members. 

In building and advancing the cause 
of our Union let us not think in terms 
of personal prestige, of having a big 
union for the sake of having a big 
union. Let us not think in terms of a 
great big financial structure and of 
great power. Let us think in terms of 
the simple philosophy of those who 
founded this movement to advance the 
cause of workers. 

As we go forward together in this 
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movement, let us stop thinking in terms 
of prior labels. Let us make up our 
minds that from this moment on there 
is just one label on all the organiza- 
tions and all of the membership of this 
great organization, and that label is 
AFL-CIO and nothing else, Let us ap- 
ply this philosophy in terms of good 
faith, determination to live together, 
to work together, and to think together 
for one united organization. 


We have brought into being this 
morning a trade union instrumentality 
to carry on the work we have all been 
engaged in and to do it a little better, 
we feel, than we were able to do as a 
divided movement. We have a Constitu- 
tion that we worked on for many, 
many long weeks. We make no claim 
as to its perfection, but we do feel 
that it is an instrument under which 
we can live and that it carries with 
it the principles we have always had in 
this movement, in this country, of com- 
plete and absolute autonomy for each and 
every organization to run its own affairs. 
It contains the voluntary principle upon 
which our movement was founded in the 


early days. 
It was once said many ears ago 
that government is best which governs 


least. It is in that spirit we wrote 
this Constitution. After all, we are 
practical enough to realize that the 
words in the Constitution would not 
have very much meaning if we did not 
enter into the work of this organiza- 
tion in a spirit of mutual respect, in a 
spirit of cooperation and in a spirit 
dedicated to the principle that unions 
are created for the benefit of the work- 
ers who toil for wages. 

e must grow, this trade union 
movement, with the nation, but we 
must grow in a right way. Let us or- 
ganize the unorganized. Let us not 
waste our time and our efforts trying 
to reorganize those who are already 
organized. 

Let us try to bring the blessings 
and benefits which we know are inherent 
in a trade union movement to the mil- 
a of those who are still unorgan- 
zed. 

As we face the future this mornin 
where there is a great spirit, as I sai 
before, of elation and happiness, we 
should give some sober thought to the 
kind of world we live in, to the problems 
we have at home and the problems we 
have abroad, to the problems we face 
in the new industrial age which is coming 
upon us, to the problems that have been 
ever present in the conduct of the rela- 
tions of our country with the other na- 
tions of the world. 

Let us understand that despite the 
many advances, despite the great 
achievements of the organized labor 
movement over the years, we still have 
those who believe we would be better 
off without unions; those who believe in 
the archaic traditions of the 1880’s and 
1890’s; those who believe that America is 
built from the top down, that if you keep 
the great corporations fat and wealthy 
enough will trickle down to keep those at 
the lower level of our economic structure 
happy and contented. We still have this 
opposition, and this opposition has made 
its mark in the last seven or eight years. 

We would be less than truthful if 
we did not admit to ourselves that the 
legislative trend insofar as liberal and 
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remedial legislation is concerned, legisla- 
tion in which we have a vital interest, 
that legislative trend in the last eight 
years has been backward and not for- 
ward. And it is up to us, using every 
weapon we have at our command under 
the Constitution of this country, using 
every method that is legal to advance the 
cause of the workers, to reverse that 
trend. 

We have come a long way in build- 
ing up the standard of life and of 
work with the people of this great 
nation, but we can’t say that we have 
come all the way. We can’t afford to 
look back for any other reason except 
to draw from the experiences of the 
past in order to apply their lessons to 
move forward in the future. We have 
no right to look back with a feeling 
of satisfaction, because there is still 
much to be done. We still need better 
schools and more schools for the chil- 
dren of America. We hear from time 
to time the great orators of our politi- 
cal parties, especially during the sea- 
son of the year when the schools are 
graduating their children, about Amer- 
ica’s greatest possession, the future of 
America, the children of America, And 
we are still in the disgraceful position 
where we cannot say that we have 
adequate facilities to train and edu- 
cate those children. And we have to 
wipe out the idea that this is the job 
of each and every little community, no 
matter what its economic or financial posi- 
tion might be. If the children of America 
are the nation’s wealth of the future, if 
they are our proudest possession, then 
they are the concern of the entire nation, 
and the nation itself should take a hand 
through Federal Aid to Education to 
see that we have good schools, 

Then we have housing which is still 
a problem. Yes, we have made some 
forward strides, but we still have a 
long way to go. We still have thou- 
sands and thousands of people who are 
living in slums, who have not as yet re- 
ceived the full benefits of which we like 
to boast, the great and high standard of 
life that we have here in our American 
Continent. 

We need better roads. We need to 
improve our social security system. We 
need to bring about a system of medi- 
cal care that will take care of the 
health of the nation as a whole. These 
problems must be met. 

Then we have the problem_ that 
strikes right home, the problem of pre- 
serving the right of workers to im- 
prove their conditions through the in- 
strumentality of a trade union, the 
problem of seeing to it that the Labor- 
Management Act on our statute books 
is made fair to both labor and man- 
agement, and not an instrument by 
which management, if it will, can de- 
stroy or hamper the development of 

We have to amend that Act and we 
have to wipe off the statute books of 18 
States the so-called right-to-work laws 
which are laws destructive of the rights 
of union workers. 

Then we must think soberly of our 
position as a nation and of the things 
we like to feel are really in the tradi- 
tion of America. We speak of our free- 
dom, we speak of the Founding Fathers, 
we speak of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. I think we have some 
right to proud of those things, 
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to be proud of our tradition and’ our 
heritage; but I think we have no right 
to complacently sit by as long as those 
rights are denied to any portion of 
the population of this great country. 

We have had striking evidence in the 
last few days, if we needed any such 
evidence, that the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights 
and the civil liberties that we all like 
to boast of do not prevail in certain 
parts of our country for people whose 
skin is a little different in color than 
that of ourselves. We have men who 
call themselves statesmen, who are pub- 
lic servants elected by the people, and 
still who, in the interest of white 
supremacy, defy a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in regard 
to desegregation. Yes, they are amend- 
ing the Constitution to suit themselves 
insofar as its application is concerned, 
and what they are saying in effect is 
that this Constitution does not prevail 
in the Southland. 

I say to these people, a good many 
of whom call themselves Christians, 
that when they go to church on Sun- 
day they should remember that the 
words “and thy neighbor as thyselt” 
are still an integral part of the Ten 
Commandments, and they should apply 
that in dealing with their fellowmen. 

Then we have to give some_ sober 
thought today to our duties as citizens, 
taking our place in the community life 
of the nation, making our contribution 
to good government, making our contri- 
bution as citizens to the policies of our 
Government in dealing with other na- 
tions of the world. 

In my book, labor not only has a 
right to raise its voice in regard to 
the policies under which our sederal 
Government is administered, but we 
have a duty as citizens to take part 
in shaping the policies of our Govern- 
ment; and as workers we have a spe- 
cial interest in the foreign policy of 
our Government. We have a special 
interest in seeing to it that our Gov- 
ernment makes its full contribution to 
the preservation of human freedom 
everywhere on this earth where it is 
possible to make a contribution. 

A free trade union requires an at- 
mosphere of freedom, and we have 
long ago learned in this shrinking 
world of ours that the enslavement of 
workers anywhere, the denial of the 
right of workers to have free trade 
unions anywhere, is a threat to free 
labor everywhere, which includes the 
United States of America. And we 
know where the major threat comes 
to world freedom. We don’t have to be 
diplomatic in analyzing this question. 
We don’t have to deceive ourselves. We 
can call the shots as we see them. We 
have no commercial, political or finan- 
cial reason to see peace where there 
is no peace. We have been meeting 
this cold war situation for many years, 
beginning with the Truman lan in 
1946, the Marshall Plan, NATO, Point 4, 
and, I think up until this spring, meet- 
ing, it quite successfully. 

hen of course we run into the new 
“smiling face’ technique of those who 
would destroy us and destroy every 
right that we hold dear. At the con- 
clusion of the Summit Conference in 
July we were told that it was a great 
success, the spirit of Geneva had less- 
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ened tensions and everything was going 
to be fine. We were told that by the 
heads of our Government, I say to you 
here today when we were told that, the 
American people were hoodwinked. It was 
not a success; I wish ta God it were. 

The American people were fooled, if 
you please, and told that tensions were 
lessened, and everything was gcing to 
be all right. We were told that we 
should now shake the hands of those 
who would deny us our freedom, those 
who would destroy us. We were told 
that tensions would be lessened. 


Well, I can say personally I have 
searched with painstaking care _ for 
these lessened tensions. What do I 
find in that search? I find the same old 
line, a new threat in the blockade of 
Berlin, attempting to throw those peo- 
ple into the Godless ideology of Com- 
munism by saying that East Berlin is 
no longer under the Four-Power rule, 
that it is under the rule of their _so- 
called satellite state, the so-called East 
German democratic government. 


As a contribution to these lessened 
tensions we see Egypt armed by a 
Communist satellite for attack. Then 
we see the tour of slander, where the 
top people representing the Soviet 
Union are using India as a sounding 
board for their attacks upon the free 
nations of the world. 

Then we see the Foreign Ministers 
conference five weeks ago, which was 
supposed to carry out and implement 
the agreements reached at Geneva in 
July. There we see a complete repudi- 
ation of everything that was done at 
the July high level conference. 

Then we see the stepped up war 
preparations of Moscow’s partner in 
the Far East. 

Let me give you an idea of the 
eople to whom we are told to extend 
he hand of fellowship to an idea of their 
hilosophy, the hand of Moscow’s Far 
East branch, Mao-Tse-Tung. In a manual 
distributed to his people a few months 
ago he had this to say: “Our war is 
sacred, just and progressive and aims 
at peace. We aim at peace not only in 
one country but also throughout the 
world, and we not only aim at tem- 
porary peace but at a permanent peace. 
In order to achieve this objective, we 
must wage a life and death struggle 
until our aim is achieved.” That is the 
philosophy of Moscow's Far East part- 
ners who are now stepping up prepara- 
tions for war on their neighbors. 

Then we see the increased pressure 
on the Adenauer government, We have 
seen in the last week or so the H-bomb 
blast in the Gobi Desert. Then just 
to show they are just the same at home 
in applying their re we had a new 
purge where some of the top men, as- 
sistants to Beria, were put up against the 
wall and destroyed. 

is the spirit of Geneva. 

hing that came out of 
Geneva in July, the child of American 
faith and Soviet fraud. We have to think 
of this because we know that the kind 
of instrumentali we are creating here 
today cannot and will not exist unless it 
exists in an atmosphere of freedom and 
under a system of government such as 
we have. e businessman, perhaps, can 
afford to fall for this Communist propa- 
anda, and of course politicians from 
me to time see peace and progress in 


these negotiations where there is no peace 
and no progress. 

Labor has never been neutral in its 
relations with dictatorship or tyranny. 
We were never non-Nazi when Hitler 
was riding high. We were not non- 
Fascists in the days of Mussolini: we 
were anti-Fascists. And we are also not 
non-Falangists in regard to Franco 
Spain; we are anti-Falangists. We can’t 
afford the luxury in these trying days 
of being non-communist or neutral; we 
are not; and we must and shall be 
anti-communist. 


In meeting all these problems at 
home and abroad we must be mindful 
of our duty to the nation as a whole, 
because as it was well said here a - 
few minutes ago, what is good for the 
nation is good for us. We must show 
the American people that this movement, 
this organization, is dedicated to the good 
of our nation, to the good of all the citi- 
zens of our nation. ho can deny that 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions are not good for America? ho can 
deny that the purchasing power built up 
largely through the instrumentality of free 
trade unions is not the most vital fac- 
tor in this dynamic economy of ours? 
Who can deny that trade unions are 
dedicated to the welfare of the nation 
as a whole? Yes, we are going to use 
every means at our disposal to carry 
forth our program both at home and 
abroad. We are going to continue to 
support the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in its fight to 
keep labor free and in due time to 
strike the chains from those who are 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 


We are going to use our economic 
weapon in dealing with the employers, 
if that is necessary. in order to get 
a fair share of the wealth we jointly pro- 
duce with management. And we are going 
to meet those who would destroy our 
movement and who would turn back the 
clock—we are going to meet them on the 
political front, if you please. 

I am somewhat amused by this hue 
and cry about labor political activity, 
about the labor bosses’ controlling 
votes. I am sure they know that we 
don’t control votes. No one—no one 
ean tell the American worker how 
he has to vote, and that includes you, 
me, and everybody else. 

I sometimes wonder about these 
people who are making these state- 
ments about labor’s political power. I 
am wondering if their consciences are 
starting to bother them. What is our 
political philosophy? Our political phi- 
losovhy is to inform our own people on 
the issues they have before them. and in 
particular to the issues that affect the 
welfare of our own people. 

Are the members of the United States 
Senate ovposed to an intelligent elec- 
torate? I thought when they ran for 
office—and I have heard many of them 
—I thought they all said they wanted the 
public to always be informed; they want- 
ed them to know about these issues. Well, 
that is what we want. We want our people 

be informed on all the issues facing 
the electorate. and we want in particular 
for them to be informed on the issues 
et, Seoes their lives and their daily 
work. 

They are worried now about a labor 
narty. Well, I don’t see any sentiment 
for a labor party, and I don't see any 
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sentiment for labor to take over one 
of the existing parties. That is a new 
one now, that we are going to take 
over one of the existing parties. Well, 
I know this, that we have a right and 
a duty to meet those who are opposed 
to us wherever they present the chal- 
lenge. 

In the early days we met the starva- 
tion method. We met the company thug, 
the company spy, the company _injunc- 
tion and the company judge. We met 
the American Plan, so-called, designed 
to destroy our movement. And now 
where is the challenge? The challenge 
is in the legislative halls, and our 
answer is political education, and polit- 
ical activity. Because if we are goin 
to carry on our work they have prove 
beyond question they can hamstring us 
and render us impotent by adverse legisla- 
tion. And if we are going to carry on 
our work, as we must, we must meet that 
challenge in the legislative halls, and that 
means political education. 

As I said before, in carrying on our 
work we must do so in a way that 
will commend us to. our_ neighbor. 
After all, the American worker is just 
a part, one part, one segment of this 
great, big family we call the United 
States of America; a big segment, if 
you please, but still a segment. 

We must carry on our work in a way 
that will bring commendation from 
those with whom we come in contact. 
We must conduct our affairs in con- 
sonance with the high principles upon 
which our movement is founded and 
which we are attempting to carry for- 
ward. I feel this we can do. 

For myself, I appreciate beyond ques- 
tion, beyond doubt, beyond means to 
express to you, the confidence you have 
shown, that my colleagues of the AFL 
and CIO have shown in entrusting to 
me this very responsible task. I will 
give myself to it as best I can. Iam not 
given to predictions. I tell you now I 
will never surrender principle for ex- 
pediency. I tell you now that, in so 
far as it is my place to influence de- 
cisions, those decisions will be made 
without regard to where the union 
formerly was and without regard’ to 
how big or how little a union is. 

Let us remember that on this very, 
very happy occasion we have merely 
taken the first step. We have created a 
tool, an instrumentality, something we 
can use to carry forward for the people 
we represent; and if we carry forward 
in good faith in our relations with one 
another and true to the principles and 
traditions upon which our movement was 
founded, I am _ sure we can _ succeed. 

Let us face the future, confident beyond 
queen that the cause we espouse, con- 

dent beyond expression that the Lr 
we ask for are just and proper. And if 
we do this—and I am sure that we will— 
then with God’s help we shall not fail. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, just a few 
moments more and we can wind up this 
morning’s session. At this time, in ac- 
cordance with the gy Agreement, we 
will proceed to elect the vice presidents 
for the AFL-CIO. 

The Chair now recognizes one of the 
veterans of our movement who has 
made a tremendous contribution for 
many years and who, too, has made his 
contribution to this merger. The Chair 
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recognizes Brother Matthew Woll, who 
will place in nomination the AFL can- 
didates for Vice Presidents of this new 
merged federation. Brother Woll. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


DELEGATE WOLL: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates: I consider it a great pleasure 
and an honor in behalf of the former 
American Federation of Labor to pre- 
sent the following as nominees allotted 
to the AFL under the new Constitution 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: 

Matthew Woll 
George M. Harrison 
Harry C. Bates 

W. C. Birthright 

W. C. Doherty 

David Dubinsky 
Charles J. MacGowan 
Herman Winter 
William L. McFetridge 
James C. Petrillo 
Dave Beck 

Maurice A. Hutcheson 
A. J. Hayes 

Joseph D. Keenan 

A. Philip Randolph 
Richard E. Walsh 

A. L. Spradling 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
the Chair recognizes another veteran of 
our movement, one who has had a very 
fine career and one with whom I have 
had the pleasure of being associated for 
many years—the president of the CIO 
Textile Workers, Brother Emil Rieve, 
who will nominate the CIO representa- 
tives on the Executive Council. 


DELEGATE RIEVE: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates: It gives me great 
pleasure on behalf of the former CIO 
to nominate the following as members 
of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

Walter P. Reuther 
James B. Carey 
Emil Rieve 

Joseph Curran 

L. S&S. Buckmaster 


Joseph A, Beirne 
David J. McDonald 
Jacob S. Potofsky 
Willard S. Townsend 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the 27 nominations for Vice 
Presidents. Are there further nomina- 
tions? 

If there are no further nominations, 
the Chair will entertain a motion to 
close nominations. 


DELEGATE CAREY: I move that nomi- 
nations be closed. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the motion that nominations be 
closed on those named. 

Those in favor of the motion will 
signify by saying aye; contrary minded 
no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 
I will ask the Acting Secretary to cast the 
unanimous ballot for those nominated. 
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ACTING SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I 
hereby cast this unanimous ballot of this 
Convention for the 27 Vice Presidents 
who have just been nominated and 
elected for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: And I declare 
them elected. 

At this time nominations are in or- 
der for the oflice of Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


NOMINATION OF 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


At this time nominations are in order 
for the office of Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The Chair recognizes that veteran of 
many years, who still somehow or other 
manages to look like a boy, President 
of the IUE, who will make a_ nomina- 
tana for this office, Brother James B. 
‘arey. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CAREY: President 
Meany and delegates: 

Brother Chairman, Delegates: 

It is an irony—a happy irony—that 
peace should be born in an armory. It 
is significant, moreover, that an armory 
should witness the end of what often 
has been called 20 years of war— 
labor’s civil war. 

We have assembled in this armory to 
declare not only peace, but unity, soli- 
darity and fraternity as well. 

We have assembled here to bring 
into being the mightiest democratic 
labor movement in the entire free world 
—the greatest joining together of free 
men and women in the 1,000-year his- 
tory of trade unionism. 

It is profoundly appropriate, there- 
fore, that we pay tribute to those whose 
vision, dedication and determination 
shaped this historic unity, this new be- 
ginning. 

We have built a new house of labor 
—a finer, stronger, larger house of 
labor—and the architects deserve our 
gratitude. 

But because they designed well and 
because they built well, they deserve 
more than our gratitude—they deserve 
our future confidence. 

Our confidence in their designs and 
in their construction was well-merited, 
as this convention here today attests. 

No less, then, can be our confidence 
in the desigas they shape and the con- 
struction they envision for our future. 

We are today nominating and elect- 
ing the trustees, the guardians and the 
builders of our new house of labor. I 
come before you to nominate one who 
was assuredly one of the chief archi- 
tects and builders of that new house, 
a man whose vision and labors con- 
tributed immeasurably to the great new 
structure we are dedicating here today. 

It is appropriate that I, who have 
been privileged to serve for years as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, should 
have the added privilege and honor of 
nominating the first Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the united American labor 
movement. 

Our first Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will 
be a man who knows the American 
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labor movement intimately—from its 
grass roots to its highest pinnacles of 
responsibility and leadership. 

The first Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO will be a man who came from 
the rank-and-file, served as business 
agent of his local and then as an in- 
ternational representative of his union. 

His talents and conscientiousness soon 
elevated him to higher positions of trust 
and honor—first as vice-president of his 
International Union and then as presi- 
dent. 

As Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL 
since 1953 he has more than justified 
the faith and confidence that both his 
colleagues and the rank and file had 
placed in him. A leader of outstanding 
integrity, vigor and imagination, he has 
performed brilliantly his multiple tasks 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL. 

The great confidence reposed in him 
in the past gives substance to the con- 
fidence we place in him today—for the 
future. 

I am deeply pleased and honored to 
nominate as the first Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations one of the chief architects of 
labor unity, one of the prime builders 
of our new house of labor: William F. 
Schnitzler. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes Brother Louis Marciante, 
President of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor. 


DELEGATE MARCIANTE: President 
Meany, distinguished delegates: As 
President of the New Jersey Federation 
of Labor for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have had the rare pleasure of 
watching the growth and development 
of this man who has just been placed 
in nomination for this great office in this 
great united labor movement. 


It seems as though this is going to 
be an all Jersey affair. Jim Carey is a 
New Jerseyite, Bill Schnitzler is a New 
Jerseyite, and I am proud to say that I 
come from across the river. 

I knew Bill as a bright eyed young 
business agent almost a quarter of a 
century ago. I knew him before then as 
a delegate to the Essex Trades Council. 
I knew him as a member of his local 
union, and I have watched his various 
promotions in the labor movement. 

I don’t care to indulge in the usual 
platitudes of nominating a candidate, 
but I do want to say this about him: 
I inspected the size of his hat this morn- 
ing and it is the same size hat he had 
25 years ago. He is still the same Bill 
Schnitzler who can represent labor's 
viewpoint intelligently and in the fash- 
ion that the American trade union move- 
ment demands. 


It is a great pleasure for me to second 
the nomination of my friend and brother 
Jerseyman, William F. Schnitzler. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We _ have 
Brother Schnitzler’s name _ presented, 
and the nomination has been seconded. 
Are there further nominations? 


If there are no further nominations, 
the motion is to close the nominations. 
I instruct Brother Jim Carey to cast 
the unanimous ballot of this Convention 
for Brother Schnitzlter as Secretary- 
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Treasurer of the AFL-CIO for the ensu- 
ing term. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CAREY: It is a great 
pleasure to present in behalf of this Con- 
vention the unanimous ballot for the 
election of William F. Schnitzler as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO for 
the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I declare him 
elected. 4 

I want to say to you that this gives 
me as much pleasure as anything that 
has happened here this morning, to pre- 
sent to you a very capable gentleman, 
a great true trade unionist, who will 
be Secretary-Treasurer of this organi- 
zation for the ensuing term, Bill Schnitz- 
ler. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZ- 
LER: Mr. President and delegates to this 
historic convention, I am moved beyond 
words to properly express my apprecia- 
tion for the honor that has been bestowed 
on me to serve you in this fine executive 
office. I would be remiss if I didn’t say 
to you that since the time we last met in 
our convention it has been the help and 
counsel, the advice and guidance I have 
gotten from President Meany that has 
made it possible to carry out the many 
duties of the office that I held. 

Then, too, I would be remiss if I didn’t 
say that there was great help and co- 
operation received from the members of 
the Executive Council whenever they 
were called upon, the executive officers 
of the affiliated international unions, the 
officers of the State Federations of La- 
bor and from our affiliated local unions, 
at all times in carrying out the duties 
and responsibilities of this office. And 
we have always had the help of the staff 
in our headquarters building. 

I felt this morning that perhaps we 
had not said enough or examined 
enough the work that was done by the 
Unity Committee that represented both 
federations and that made this conven- 
tion possible—the members of this Sub- 
committee of this Unity Committee, 
Brothers Reuther and Carey, Brothers 
Meany, Bates, and our Committee, the 
entire Unity Committee that gave of it- 
self so much during these past months, 
men who had dedicated themselves to 
bringing about the merger of these or- 
ganizations. 

During this entire time I have seen 
how they have given so unselfishly of 
themselves. They had one great role 
that they had to accomplish, and that 
wae the unifying of these great federa- 
tions. 

From this morning on we venture into 
a new era. This convention will be writ- 
ing new goals, will be drawing new 
horizons, and charting courses’ to 
achieve that which we _ have. estab- 
lished for ourselves. And for me per- 
sonally, I hope that each one of you are 
imbued in the same manner and spirit, 
that as we enter this new era we enter 
it with the greatest comforts, that the 
leadership that will be given hy the 
same men who made the merger pcs- 
sible will lead us to newer and greater 
heights than ever before. 

From the bottom of my heart, I want 
to say thanks in the humblest way pos- 
sible, and look forward to the help and 
the cooperation from each and every 


one of you as we carry out our respon- 
sibilities that lie immediately ahead of 
us. With the good Lord willing, we will 
be together again and again, reviewing 
our successes and charting new goals 
for the memberships that we are hon- 
ored and privileged to represent. Thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very 
much. I would now like to present the 
new Vice Presidents who were not on the 
platform when we introduced the others. 
They are here now—Brother Townsend, 
Brother Spradling, Brother Walsh and 
Brother Philip Randolph. Here are the 
four you didn't meet. 

In accordance with the instructions of 
the Unity Committee which was charged 
with the arrangements for this conven- 
tion, there will be one over-all commit- 
tee, and of necessity it will be a large 
committee which will conduct all the 
committee business of this convention. I 
would like to ask Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler to read the names cf the 
members of this committee. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I now 
present the names of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Schnitzler submitted the 
following names of the Committee: 
Co-Chairmen—Matthew woil, Photo 
Engravers and David McDonaid, Steei 
Workers; Co-Secretaries—R. G. Soder- 
strom, lllinois State Federation and 
Joseph Curran, Maritime Union; James 
B. Carey, Electrical, Radio & Machine; 
George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; 
Emil Ruieve, Textile Workers Union; 
H. C. Bates, Bricklayers; Wm. C. Birth- 
right, Barbers; Hyman Biumberg, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Wm. 
C. Donerty, Letter Carriers; David Du- 
binsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Jo- 
seph A. Beirne, Communications Work- 
ers; Charles J. MacGowan, Boilermak- 
ers; Herman Winter, Bakery & Confec- 
tionery; B. J. Schaefer, Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic; Wm. L. McFetridge, Building 
Service; James C. Petrillo, Musicians; 
S. Buckmaster, Rubber Workers; 
M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters; Al J. 
Hayes, Machinists; Emil Mazey, United 
Automobile Workers; Dave Beck, Team- 
sters; —— D. Keenan, Electrical 
;: alph Helstein, Packing- 
Workers; Richard F. Walsh, 
Theatrical Stage Employes; A. Philip 
Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters; A. F. 
Hartung, Woodworkers; A. L. Sprad- 
ling, Street & Electric Railway; Wil- 
liam E. Maloney, Operating Engineers; 
Karl F. Feller, rewery Workers; 
James Suffridge, Retail Clerks; Peter 
Fosco, Hod Carriers; Joseph A. Fisher, 
Utility Workers; John Mara, Boot & 
Shoe Workers; Arnold Zander, State, 
County. & Municipal; Harry Sayre, Pa- 
erworkers; John 
tructural Iron; Hatters; 
John J. Grogan, Marine & Shipbuilding: 
Thomas E. Dunwody, Printing Press- 
men; Woodruff Randolph, Typographical ; 
Joseph Collis, Newspaper Guild; Sam 
Ming, Grain Millers; Patrick Gorman, 
Meat Cutter & Butcher Workmen; Lee 
Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Burl 
Phares, Glass & Ceramic Workers; C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation; 
Peter Schoemann, Plumbing & Pipe 
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Fitting; Max Greenberg, Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department eee: Paul Phil- 
lips, Paper Makers; T. Carroll, Main- 
tenance of Way; Ed Sailer Hotel & 
Restaurant; L. M. Raftery, Painters. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: The committee 
ust read is the Resolutions Committee 
t will meet immediately upon adjourn- 
ment in Room E for a very short ses- 


sion 
The Chair recognizes aperereey 
Schnitzler for an announcement 


SUIT RAFFLE 
Conducted by Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: All del- 
egates and members of the press are 
invited to register for a free _ suit 
offered by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers as part of their union label 
campaign at the ACWA union label 
display. 

The drawing for the suit will be held 
on the Convention floor on Thursday 


and the winner announced at that 


time. 


There is only one condition: You 
must have a union label in your suit, 
coat, or in some other item of apparel. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, dele- 
gates, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that at 2:30 this 
afternoon the President of the United 
States will address this Convention by 
direct telephone wire from his home at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. This is the 
first direct address being made by the 
President to any group of people since 
his illness on last September 24th 


I appreciate the attention fain the 
patience of the delegates here this 
morning. We are now going to ad- 
journ this session under the rules, and 
I ask you to reconvene here at 2:15 
sharp. The President will go on the 
air at exactly 2:30, and I would like 


everyone in his seat at that time. 
This session stands adjourned. 


At 1:10 o’clock p.m. the eens 
tion’ recessed until 2:15 o’clock p.m 
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The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 2:25 o’clock p. m. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies and 
entlemen, the President of the United 


tates. 

THE HONORABLE 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
President of the United States 
(By telephone from Gettysburg) 

Mr. Meany, Mr. Schnitzier, Members 
of the Executive Council, Delegates to 
this Convention and ladies and gentle- 
men of the AFL-CIO all over every- 
where in America: You of organized 
labor and those who have gone before 
you in the union movement nave helped 
make a unique contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Republic—the de- 
velopment of the American philosophy 
of labor. This philosophy, if adopted 
globally, could bring about a world, 
prosperous at peace, sharing the fruits 
of earth with justice to all men. “at 
would raise to freedom and prosperity 
hundreds of millions of men and wo- 
men and their children who toil in 
slavery behind the Curtain. 

The first line of this philosophy is that 
the ultimate values of mankind are 
spiritual. These values include liberty, 
human dignity, opportunity and equal 
rights and justice. 

Workers want recognition as human 
beings and as_ individuals’ before 
everything else. They want a job that 
gives them a feeling of satisfaction 
and self-expression, good wages, re- 
spectable working conditions, reason- 
able hours, protection of status and 
security. These constitute the neces- 
sary foundations on which you build 
to reach your higher aims. 

Moreover, we cannot be satisfied with 
welfare in the aggregate. If any group 
or section of citizens is denied its fair 
play in the common dans ate A all 
others among us are thereby endan- 
gered. 

The second principle of the American 
philosophy is this: The economic inter- 
est of employer and employee is a mu- 
tual prosperty. Their economic future 
is inseparable. Together they must ad- 
vance in mutual respect, in mutual 
understanding, toward mutual pros- 
verity. Of course, there will be con- 
tests over the sharing of benefits of 
production and so we have the right to 
strike and to argue all night when neces- 
sary in collective bargaining sessions. But 
in a deeper sense this surface struggle is 
subordinate to the overwhelming com- 
mon interest in greater production and 
a better life for all to share. 

The American worker strives for bet- 
terment not by destroying his employer 
and his emplover’s business, bit bv 
understanding his employer's problems 
of competition, prtces, markets. And 
the American employer can never forget 
that, since mass production assumes a 
mass market. rood wares and progres- 
sive empvlovment practices for his em- 
plovee are good business. 

The closing struggle doctrine of Marx 
was the invention of a lonelv refugee 
scribbling in a dark recess of the British 
Museum. He abhorred and detested the 
great middle class. He did not foresee 
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that, in America, labor, respected and 
prosperous, would constitute—with the 
farmer and the businessman—his hated 
middle class. But our second principle, 
the mutual interest of employer and 
employee—is the natural outgrowth of 
teamwork for progress, characteristic of 
the American economy where the bar- 
riers of class do not exist. 

The third principle is this: Labor rela- 
tions will be managed best when worked 
out in honest negotiation between em- 
ployers and unions, without Govern- 
ment’s unwarranted interference. 


This requires maturity in the private 
handling of labor matters within the 
framework of law, for the protection of 
the public interest and the rights of 
both labor and management, The splen- 
did record of labor peace and unpara- 
lelled prosperity during the last three 
fre demonstrates our industrial ma- 
urity. 


Some of the most difficult and unprece- 
dented negotiations in the history of 
collective bargaining took place during 
this period, against the backdrop of non- 
interference by Government except only 
to protect the public interest, in the 
rare cases of genuine national emer- 
gency. This third principle, relying as 
it aoes on collective bargaining, assumes 
that labor organizations and manage- 
ment will both observe the highest 
standards of integrity, responsibility and 
concern for the national welfare. 

You are more than union members 
bound together by a common goal of 
better wages, better working conditions, 
and protection of your security. You are 
American citizens, 


The roads you travel, the schools your 
children attend, the taxes you pay, the 
standards of integrity in government, 
the conduct of the public business, is 
your business as Americans. And while 
all of you, as to the public business, had 
a common goal—a stronger and better 
America—your views as to the best 
means of reaching that goal vary as they 
do in any other group of American 
citizens. 


So in your new national organization, 
as well as in your many constituent 
organizations, you have a great oppor- 
tunity of making your meetings. the 
world’s most effective exhibit of democratic 
processes, In those meetings the rights 
of minorities holding different social, 
economic and political views must be 
scrupulously protected in their views 
accurately reflected. In this way, as 
American citizens, you will help the 
public correct the faulty, fortify the 
good, build stoutly for the future, and 
reinforce the most cherished freedoms 
of each individual citizen. 


This country has long understood that 
by helping other peoples to a_ better 
understanding and practice of represen- 
tative government, we strengthen both 
them and ourselves. The same truth 
applies. to the economic field. We 
strengthen other free people and our- 
selves when we help them to understand 
the workings of a free economy, to im- 
prove their own standards of living, and 
to join with us in world trade that serves 
to strengthen and unite us all. 
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In the world struggle some of the 
finest weapons for all Americans are 
these three simple tenets of free labor. 
They are again, man is created in the 
Divine Image and has spiritual aspira- 
tions that transcend the material; sec- 
ond, the real interest of employers and 
employees are mutual; third, unions and 
employers can and should work out 
their own destinies. As we appreciate 
and practice that message without 
cease we will wage a triumphant cru- 
sade for prosperity, freedom and peace 
among men. 

To close, it is fitting that we let our 
hearts be filled with the earnest prayer 
that with the help of a kind providence 
the world may be led out of bitterness 
and materialism and forge into a new 
era of harmony and spiritual growth 
and self-realization for all men. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that 
I express the sentiments of all in this 
hall this afternoon when I say to the 
President that we sincerely appreciate 
this very fine message delivered to us 
by telephone line from Gettysburg, 
where the President is still in the pro- 
cess of recuperation from his recent 
illness. 

In the final analysis we are all Amer- 
icans, and as Americans we appreciate 
the service and the demands that are 
made upon the time of whoever is select- 
ed to lead this nation. In your behalf, 
I extend to President Eisenhower our 
sincere thanks for this greeting and our 
heartfelt wishes for a complete recovery 
so that he may be able to carry on the 
duties of this most trying job in these 
very trying times. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Schnitzler to announce the 
names of convention officers. 


AFL-CIO CONVENTION OFFICERS 


Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing named officers: 

James C. Quinn, Assistant Secretary; 
Morris Iushevitz, Assistant Secretary; 
Robert Davidson, Sergeant-at-Arms; 
John . DeLury, Sergeant-at-Arms; 
William Kohn, Sergeant-at-Arms ; George 
Denucci, Sergeant-at-Arms; Thomas 
Moran, Sergeant-at-Arms; Moe Rosen, 
Sergeant-at-Arms; James Lacey, Mes- 
senger; James Leary, Messenger; Paul 
Ornburn, Messenger. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On tomorrow’s 
program we have scheduled, along with 
our regular work, three outstanding 
speakers. At 10:30 tomorrow morning 
we will be addressed by the Governor 
of the State of New York, the Honorable 
Averell Harriman. 

At 11:30 tomorrow morning we will 
have an address from the Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, and tomorrow 
afternoon at 3:00 o’clock Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein will address us. 

To provide facilities for these speak- 
ers and escort them to the hall I would 
like to announce the following escort 
committees. 

Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing committees: 


Escort Committee for 
Governor Averell Harriman 


Thomas A. Murray, President, New 
York State Federation of Labor; James 
C. Petrillo, President, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians; Alex Rose, President, 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Work- 
ers; Joseph Curran, President, National - 
Maritime Union of America; Louis Hol- 
mppene. President, New York State Coun- 
ceil. 


Escort Committee for Secretary of 
Labor—James P. Mitchell 


W. C. Birthright, President, Journey- 
men Barbers; H. C. Bates, President, 
Bricklayers International Union; Dave 
Beck, President, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; Emil Rieve, Presi- 
dent, Textile Workers Union; L. S. 
Buckmaster, President, United Rubber 
Workers. 


Escort Committee for 
Dr. Israel Goldstein 


Ossip Walinsky, President, Interna- 
tional Leather Goods, Plastics and 
Novelty Workers; Patrick E. Gorman, 
President, Amalgamated Meat Cutters; 
T. C. Carroll, President, Maintenance of 
Way Employes; Harry Block, Vice Pres- 
ident, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; Harry Sayre, 
President, United Paperworkers of 
America, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The commit- 
tees will kindly take note and see that 
bovad.d are in the hall at the appointed 

me, 


Miss May Gompers Presented 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Before going 
into our business session this afternoon I 


would like to take the opportunity of 
es to you someone who brings 
mack memories of the past—a very de- 
lightful young lady sitting here who bears 
a very marked resemblance to her dis- 
tinguished grandfather—Miss May Gom- 
pers, the youngest granddaughter of Sam- 
uel Gompers. 

.. . Miss May Gompers stood and ac- 
a the applause of the dele- 
gates. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time the 
Chair recognizes the co-Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, Brother David 
McDonald. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CO-CHAIRMAN Mc- 
DONALD: Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
We had a short meeting of the Resolu- 
tions Committee following the morning ad- 
journment, Naturally we didn’t have an 
opportunity to review the some 50 resolu- 
tions which will come before this body, 
but we have decided upon a certain pro- 
cedure. We pick out about half a 
dozen resolutions for presentation this 
afternoon, and what we shall do from 
this moment on is the following: Mr. 
Matthew Woll, co-Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee has a statement which 
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he and I have agreed upon and which 
states our general procedure and our 
general philosophy. Then following Mr. 
Woll the co-Secretaries, Mr. Soderstrom 
and Mr. Curran, will alternate in reading 
the resolutions, We shall pick out the 
resolutions from day to day for presen- 
tation, resolutions, perhaps, which will 
coincide properly with the appearance of 
the guest speakers. 

I now ask Mr. Matthew Woll, co- 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
to present our formal statement. 


COMMITTEE CO-CHAIRMAN WOLL: 

The Resolutions Committee is preparing 
fcr submission to the delegates to this 
historic Convention approximately 50 reso- 
lutions which we believe will cover sub- 
stantially all of the major issues con- 
fronting the American labor movement 
today. You have before you Resolutions 
Report No. 1 containing the first 6 reso- 
lutions to be submitted. Before we 
present these resolutions for your con- 
sideration, however, I wish to say a few 
words about the procedure which the 
Resolutions Committee is following. 

Prior to the convening of this Conven- 
tion, the joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
appointed a small Subcommittee, with 
equal representation from the AFL and 
CIO, to review the major policies pre- 
viously adopted by the separate organiza- 
tions. Naturally, this Committee particu- 
larly studied the resolutions and policies 
adopted at the 1954 Conventions, of the 
two organizations. The Committee dis- 
covered that on virtually all major issues, 
the two organizations had adopted policies 
which were in all respects either identical 
or very similar. 

The Subcommittee of the joint AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee made a _ special 
analysis of the policies adopted by the 
two organizations. This analysis has been 
made available to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of this Convention. The resolutions 
which have been approved by the Resolu- 
tions Committee for submission to this 
Convention reflect to the maximum pos- 
sible extent the viewpoints previously 
adopted by the AFL and CIO, 


The Resolutions Committee is aware 
that a large number of resolutions have 
been introduced by delegates who partici- 
pated in the recent separate conventions 
of the AFL and CIO. Because of differ- 
ences between the two organizations in 
dealing with these resolutions, it did not 
seem feasible for each of these resolu- 
tions to be considered at this first Con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO. The Resolutions 
Committee wishes to point out, however, 
that the subjects covered in most of the 
resolutions submitted by delegates to the 
separate conventions are covered in_ the 
resolutions which the Resolutions Com- 
mittee will submit to you at this con- 
vention. Moreover, all resolutions intro- 
duced in the separate conventions have 
been referred for consideration and action 
to the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
and a separate statement concerning their 
disposition will be made after they have 
been considered. 

now call upon the co-Secretary 
of the Committee, r. Soderstrom, to 
report upon the resolutions indicated. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Delegate Sod- 
erstrom, one of the co-Secretaries of the 
Resolutions Committee will now make 
his report, : 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
read the resolution on Civil Defense as 
follows: 

Organized labor has supported civil 
defense from its very beginning in 
1940. In the planning and program- 
ming of civil defense procedure, rep- 
resentatives of organized labor have 
been consulted. Representatives of or- 
ganized labor have been called upon 
to help plan the protection of civilians 
and the restoration of industries and 
service facilities that may be destroyed 
or interrupted. 

Since 1951 organized labor has ex- 
pressed its official support of civil de- 
fense through a Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which is a committee 
broadly representative of organized 
labor. Meetings have been held from 
time to time with the Civil Defense 
Administrator for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the position of organized 
labor on the problems of civil defense 
and its effect on the membership of 
organized labor. 

Organized labor has long taken the 
position that civil defense is a Federal 
Government responsibility in exactly 
the same way as military defense. Or- 
ganized labor believes that the Federal 
Government must take the leadership 
in civil defense if we are to avoid 
chaos in the event of war. Changes 
in the Civil Defense Public Law 920 
are necessary in order to bring this 
about. 

The development of nuclear weapons 
since 1950 makes this change absolute- 
ly necessary. The area of destruction 
possible with nuclear weapons is such 
that recognized geographic lines or 
political subdivisions cannot be recog- 
nized or defenses set up on such out- 
moded procedures. Organized workers 
who work in plants and live in critical 
target areas cannot be regulated on 
the basis of state, county or city lines. 
Leadership in developing civil defense 
programs for such industrial areas 
must of necessity come from plans de- 
veloped by Federal Government au- 
thorities based on a knowledge of an 
enemy’s ability to penetrate into such 
areas. 

Organized labor has offered its re- 
sources and manpower to assist in the 
development of an adequate civil de- 
fense program. Organized labor insists 
that the civil defense program which 
it regards now as a nationwide sur- 
vival program must be based on the 
American concept of equal partnership 
and equal responsibility for all who 
ae equal danger; now, therefore, 
e 


RESOLVED, The reality of the situa- 
tion and the grim dangers we face 
make it mandatory that the first con- 
vention of the united labor movment 
under the banner of the AFL-CIO c 
upon the Congress of the United States 
to pass a new Civil Defense Act which 
will provide that: 


1. The primary 


responsibility for 
civil defense rests with the fed- 
eral government in the same man- 


ner as provided in the U. S&S. 
Constitution for the Common De- 
fense of the Nation. 
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. The Federal Government be re- 
sponsible for giving direction, 
service and financial assistance to 
the states, counties and com- 
munities for developing civil de- 
fense plans in line with the fed- 
eral responsibility. 

. The Congress through the proper 
committees authorize and ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for these 
purposes. 

. Congress authorize the Civil De- 
fense Administrator to set up 
minimum standards of civil de- 
fense preparation and facilities to 
maintain them, such standards to 
be maintained subject to Civil De- 
fense inspection in order to quali- 
fy for federal aid in any respect. 

. Congress be directed to provide 
proper protection, wages, and 
terms of employment, and work- 
men’s compensation for civil de- 
fense workers who may be re- 
quired to work or train in civil 
defense procedures prior to or 
after an attack on any com- 
munity. 

. Civil defense regional boundaries 
be revised to meet the reality of 
the nation’s critical target area 
and fall-out potential as a result 
of the use of nuclear weapons. 
Direction of the civil defense pro- 
grams will not be abandoned or 
delegated to the armed forces in 
the event of martial law or enemy 
attack. 

We believe that a civil defense pro- 
gram if approached and developed in 
this manner would solve the apathy 
that seems to prevail at this time on 
matters pertaining to civil defense. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. 

“a he motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously... 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Delegate Cur- 
ran, also co-Secretary of the Resolutions 
Committee, will make a report. 


COOPERATIVES 


... Committee co-Secretary Curran read 
the resolution on Cooperatives, as fol- 
lows: 

For many years the American trade 
union movement has befriended and 
supported all genuine cooperative or- 
ganizations in the United States. In 
many parts of the nation our own 
members have, in fact, provided the 
leadership which has resulted in the 
successful growth of these democratic 
and useful enterprises. 


Often, when neither a private profit 
undertaking nor a public agency has 
been able to meet an urgent need, groups 
of people have themselves established 
their own cooperative in order to fill 
the gap. 

One of the most useful types of co- 
operatives is the credit union through 
which a group pools its own savings 
and then lends funds to its own mem- 
bers at a low interest rate. In recent 
years credit unions have grown_ spec- 
tacularly and hundreds of AFL-CIO 


unions have established them, thereby 
saving millions of dollars which other- 
wise would have been paid out to small 
loan companies which charge _ extor- 
tionately high interest rates. Besides, 
the credit unions earn a _ substantial 
return for their members in the form 
of interest paid on their savings. 

Encouraging gains are also bein 
made in the field of cooperative healt 
services despite the vicious attacks 
made on them by reactionary elements 
led by the American Medical Associa- 
tiom. In cities like Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and New York, labor-operated 
health centers have expanded both in 
mernbership and services and provide 
the highest quality of medical care. In 
a number of other communities, AFL- 
CIO: affiliates support and assist co- 
operative health plans which are meet- 
ing the highest standards at the lowest 
possible cast to the families participat- 
ing in them. Everywhere we continue 
to be in the forefront of a vigorous 
campaign to protect the right of con- 
sumers to organize cooperative health 
centers of their own. 

Taking a _ useful place alongside 
credit unions and cooperative health 
services there is a growing number of 
coeperative housing and _ insurance 
enterprises and other consumer co- 
operatives, all of them helping to bring 
closer together those who produce and 
serve on the one hand and those who 
consume on the other; as a_ result, 
highest quality goods and services are 
being provided at lower costs to 
hundreds of thousands of our members. 

The growth of the cooperative move- 
ment, furthermore, not only increases 
the purchasing power of wages and 
salaries, but also is a powerful force in 
the battle against monopolistic ele- 
ments in our economy. In addition, co- 
operative enterprises are an excellent 
means through which organized labor 
can unite with other groups in a joint 
effort to advance the public welfare. 

Finally, since the cooperatives have 
traditionally supported the objectives 
of organized labor, their own collective 
bargaining practices have almost al- 
ways led to the highest type of em- 
ployer-employee relations; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO reaffirms 
its support for all genuine cooperatives 
and urges its affiliates to continue to 
give them all possible aid so that their 
growth will be assured and their bene- 
fits can be more broadly shared and 
enjoyed, 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move the adoption of, this reso- 
lution. 

. .. The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 


INTRODUCTION OF VISITORS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
would like to take note of the presence 
of a visitor I am sure you are interested 
in meeting, the head of one of the larg- 
est railroad brotherhood organizations 
who is visiting with us today on the 
platform, and I would like to have him 
pew Bg sow He tg Se ot of the Loco- 
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I note the presence on the platform of 
two of our Canadian brothers, and I un- 
derstand they are going through the 
process of merger to be completed next 
spring. I would like to have you meet 
them while they are here with us. 
Brother Donald MacDonald, Secretary, 
Canadian Congress of Labor and Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 

Sitting very quietly in the back here 
we have a vistor from whom we will 
hear in a day or two, a very, very 1m- 
portant personage in the international 
labor field, the President of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transport Federation, Brother 
Omer Becu. ; 

Co-Secretary Soderstrom will now con- 
tinue with the Committee’s report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (continued) 


Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom sub- 
mitted the following resolution: 


MIGRANT FARM WORKERS AND 
FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR 


The AFL-CIO is greatly concerned 
with the continued national neglect of 
the plight of the hundreds of thousands 
of migrant men, women and children 
who harvest our nation’s foods and 
fibers. Action to stamp out the poverty 
and ignorance, crime and disease, and 
international discord and ill will that 
are being bred in our fields of plenty 
is long overdue. 

The evil consequences of the failure 
of Congress and the state legislatures 
to face up to the ever-worsening plight 
of our migrant farm workers affect— 
and therefore directly concern—all our 
people. While food prices and profits 
for food processors have been rising 
steadily, the wages paid to workers 
who harvest this food have been forced 
steadily downward. 

Since the end of World War II the 
plight of our domestic farm workers 
has been worsened by the hiring by 
U. S. farm employers of ever-increasing 
numbers of foreign laborers. Because 
of loose certifications of an alleged 
“need” for foreign workers’ which 
clearly does not always exist, too often 
these foreign workers have driven our 
own U. arm workers into the ranks 
of the unemployed while taking their 
jobs at lower wage levels and under 
conditions to which native workers 
rightfully will not submit. 

We recognize that, under certain 
conditions, domestic agriculture may 
require the services of foreign contract 
labor, We appreciate the tremendous 
debt we owe to workers from Mexico, 
the British West Indies and Canada for 
the part they played during the war 
in enabling our nation to provide the 
food and fibers needed for victory. 
However, as convincing evidence of the 
falsity of the exaggerated claims by 
farm employers of the extent of their 
present needs for foreign labor, we 
point out that instead of the improve- 
ment in wages and working conditions 
of agricultural labor which should be 
expected if a real shortage existed, the 
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wage trend has been static or down- 
ward in recent years in those areus 
where most foreign labor has been 
employed. 

The AFL-CIO see in this a serious 
threat to the welfare of the vast ma- 
jority of our nation’s farmers, par- 
ticularly the family farmers who must 
market their crops in the same com- 
petitive market as the big farm em- 
ployers using cheap foreign labor. 
Moreover, exploitation of Mexican 
braceros in the Southwest has been in 
the past, and remains, a real blot upon 
the reputation of the U. S., not only in 
Mexico, but throughout all of Latin 
America; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. This Convention heart- 
ily endorses the efforts made by the AFL 
and the CIO to deal with this problem 
during the past year and directs the 
new federation to continue and expand 
such efforts. 

2. We urge the enactment of laws 
designed to meet the special needs of 
migratory farm workers by Congress 
and State Legislatures and call par- 
ticularly upon Congress to take the 
long-overdue action of enacting legis- 
lation to regulate labor contractors, 
establish regulations for safe trans- 
portation, provide better housing and 
health facilities, and insure education 
opportunities to migrant children. 

3. We urge Congress to end the dis- 
crimination which now exists against 
our own citizen farm workers under 
the Mexican Contract Labor Program 
by enactment of legislation requiring 
employers to offer terms and conditions 
of employment to U. . workers at 
least comparable to the higher stand- 
ards they must now offer Mexican 
braceros in order to be eligible to 
obtain Mexican labor. 

. We recommend increased appro- 
priations for the Farm Placement 
Service of the Department of Labor in 
order that it may expand its efforts to 
provide year-round employment for 
domestic migratory farm workers, In 
meeting the needs of employers for 
farm labor, the Labor Department 
should give emphasis to the placement 
of WU. workers, including Puerto 
Ricans, in preference to bringing in 
workers from other countries. 

- When foreign labor must be 
brought in, however, we favor the 
principle of an International Agree- 
ment such as that which governs the 
Mexican Contract Labor Program. We 
urge repeal of the “go-it-alone” 
Amendment to the Mexican Contract 
Labor Law which the Administration 
pushed through the 83rd Congress. We 
urge that Congress take immediate ac- 
tion to establish a uniform law govern- 
ing all foreign agricultural labor, re- 
gardless of its country of origin, by 
extending the bilateral principles of 
the Mexican Contract Labor Law. 

6. We commend the U. S. and 
Mexican Border Patrols for their recent 
actions to reduce illegal border cross- 
ings. We point out, however, that 
illegal “wetback” traffic still continues 
on a large scale, and call upon Con- 
gress to vote an additional increase in 
funds for the Border Patrol so that all 
“wetback” labor may be eliminated. 
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7. The Joint U. S.-Mexican Trade 
Union Committee, set up under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers, is to 
be commended for the work it has done 
in this area, as well as in other mat- 
ters affecting the labor movements of 
the U. S. and Mexico. We thank the 
free labor movement of Mexico for its 
cooperation and pledge the full support 
of the AFL-CIO in the effort of the 
Joint Committee to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of Mexican 
migrant workers. 

8. The U. S. Department of Labor, 
which is charged with the responsi- 
bility for enforcing the international 
agreement with Mexico and the terms 
of the individual contracts of Mexican 
workers, has been denied adequate ap- 
propriations to do this job. We urge 
an immediate increase in appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor 
compliance staff so that there will be 
at least one full-time compliance officer 
for every 2,000 braceros brought into 
this country. 

. We renew our request for legisla- 
tion penalizing persons who hire or 
transport illegal workers, as has been 
recommended by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

10. We demand that legal foreign 
farm labor be guaranteed full rights 
and social benefits equal to those en- 
joyed by U. S. labor, including protec- 
tion against any kind of discrimination, 
and the exercise of their right to union 
affiliation and representation. 

11, We again call attention to the 
fact that United States farm workers 
are excluded from virtually all labor 
and social tegislation, including the 
Wage-Hour Act, the National Labor 
Relations Act, State Safety and Work- 
men’s Compensation laws, etc, Con- 
gress and etate legislatures should act 
to end this inequity. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 
ceeding with the Resolutions Committee 
report I would like to announce that there 

be a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil in Room C on the lower floor of this 
ory immediately after adjournment. 

A little later in the afternoon I will 
announce a meeting of the Resolutions 
Committee which will have to be held 
this afternoon. 

Committee co-Secretary Curran now 
continues with the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

. .. Committee co-Secretary Curran con- 


tinued with the report of the Committee 
as follows: 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII AND HOME RULE FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The platforms of both political 
partes in 1952 urged immediate state- 
ood for both Alaska and Hawaii and 
endorsed home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 
Despite the unequivocal language in 


Before pro- 


a 


these platforms favoring statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii and home rule 
for the District of Columbia, elements 
in both political parties have continued 
to play politics with these important 
issues. We unequivocally conéemn this 
sordid political maneuvering; now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, Manifest justice supports 
the demands for statehood of both 
Alaska and Hawaii, and we urge that 
it be granted without further delay. 

We declare our support for District 
home rule and national suffrage as an 
act of simple justice to the citizens of 
the nation’s Capital. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
mg I move the adoption of this resolu- 

on. 

- ... The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Organized labor is aware of the need 
for attaining and maintaining good public 
relations, The enemies of labor have sought 
to isolate our free, democratic trade unions 
from the rest of the community, in order 
better to attack our objectives and our 
activities. These hostile forces have sought 
to cloak and minimize the constructive 
achievements of our labor movement in the 
hope that the public will develop an errone- 
ous and hostile concept of the functions, 
Purposes and accomplishments of trade 
unions. 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and their affiliated unions have made 
notable progress :n improving labor’s pub- 
lic relations in recent years, 

Our Public Relations activities have been 
compounded of many factors. First of all, 
the actions and policies of our labor move- 
ment have demonstrated its true nature as 
an organization devoted to the public good 
and concerned with the welfare of our 
nation and all of its citizens. 

The bona fide labor press, with its a 
and growing circulation and the continually 
improving quality of the various union pub- 
lications, has kept our members alert and 
informed of the issues of the day in every 
section of the country, 

The AFL and the CIO and their afmfili- 
ated unions, through the use of radio, have 
presented their viewpoint directly to the 


people. 

In addition, the AFL and the CIO, 
sponsoring liberal commentators like - 
ward P. Morgan and John W. Vander- 
cook, have brought a fair and unhiased 
presentation of the news to millions of 
American listeners—news undictated and 
uninfluenced by the sponsors. Through the 
public service announcements on these pro- 
grams, the constructive viewpoints of the 
two federations were brought to millions 
of American homes; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO authorizes 
and instructs its officers to inaugurate an 
effective and forward-looking public rela- 
tions program, making use of all available 
media, including radio and television. The 
objective of this program shall be to give 
the American public a true concept of la- 
bor’s activities and its role in our domestic 


society. 
2. The AFL-CIO commends the pro 
of the bona fide labor press and calls on 
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all our affiiliated unions and membership 

to give full support to the labor press, 

including the newly-created AFL-CIO 
ews. 

3. The AFL-C1O commends the merger 
efforts of the International Labor Press 
of America and the CIO Editors and Pub- 
licity Directors Conference as a method of 
bringing together the ideas of union pub- 
lications and union public relations direc- 
tors into a common organization best 
adapted to serving the interests of our or- 
ganization. 

4. The AFL-CIO specifically authorizes 
the Executive Officers to conclude appro- 
priate arrangements for the continued 
sponsorship of radio news broadcasts. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the Committee’s 
report. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 

ried. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: I would ask 
that you give your attention to the work 
of the Convention for just a few mo- 
ments more. You have been very patient 
and we are going to have an early ad- 
journment because of the necessity of 
allowing the Resolutions Committee to 
get into some of the work for the rest of 
the week. Just a few minutes more and 
we will be able to adjourn for the day. 
Il would ask your attention now to the 
final report of this afternoon of the 
Resolutions Committee. ‘ 

The Chair recognizes Committee co-Sec- 
retary Curran. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Curran 
continued the report of the Committee as 
follows: 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Curran 
read the resolution as follows: 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Wholly aside from its concern in preven- 
tion of work accidents, organized labor has 
a deep interest in reducing the total na- 
tional accident rate which visits immeas- 
urable suffering and grief upon the Ameri- 
can people each year. The financial and 
physical burden of this tragic toll falls 
mainly on wage workers and their families. 

The record shows that during the calen- 
dar year 1954 a total of 90,000 men, women 
and children were slaughtered in all acci- 
dents while an estimated 9,050,000 were 
injured to an extent that incapacitated 
them. While these figures reflect a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent in the toll of the prior 
year, the record is far from satisfactory. 


Here are the figures: 


of Accident Killed Injured 
Public Motor Vehicle. 33,000 1,150,000 
Work Motor Vehicle. 2,800 00,00 
Other Work Accidents 11,200 1,750,000 
Home Accidents .... 27,500 4,100,000 
Other Accidents .... 15,500 1,950,000 
90,000 9,050,000 


This carnage occurred in the public areas, 
work locations, houses, schools, and on the 
highways of our country where the people 
have the right to be safe in their peace and 
dignity. All but a comparatively few of 
these accidents were preventable; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. Organized labor must ex- 
tend its efforts, through cooperation with 
all public and private agencies, to reduce 
the toll taken of the American people each 
year by fatal and crippling accidents. 


2. We urge all affiiliates to work diligent- 
ly in their respective states and local com- 
munities by all available means to elim- 
inate all avoidable accidents. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of this resolution. 

. . . The motion for adoption of the 
resolution was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The following communications 


were received: 
December 5, 

Charleston, Tiscand 
George Meany, Pres., AFL-CIO, 
Care Founding Convention, 71st Regi- 
ment Armory, 34th St. and Park Ave. 

Confident that AFL-CIO will o:.ganize 
new millions of American workers, help 
wipe out racial and religious bias from 
all phases of American life, constantly 
improve standard of living and raise 


cultural and spiritual level of our 
country. 
With new strength, labor, under a 


united banner, will take giant steps 
politically, economically and_ socially 
toward achievement of these goals in 
a world free of war. 

More than ever, labor needs an alert, 
fighting press arm. As part of the 
labor press, Labor’s Daily, formed to 
serve the entire labor movement, stands 
ready to continue its three year old 
championship of unity. 

LABOR’S DAILY 


Philippine Trade Unions Council 

The history-making merger of the 
powerful American Federation of Labor 
and the great Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations gives indubitable proof that no 
obstacle is too great to overcome when 
men of goodwill, working almost to the 
point of selflessness, agree to fight for 
the common weal. 

For years sinister forces have at- 
tempted to use to their advantage the 
separate standings of these two mighty 
democratic institutions. While they did 
not succeed, they nevertheless did con- 
tinue to use the situation to sow dis- 
unity among the free workers of the 
world. 

This convention seals finally and, it 
is to be hoped, for always, the deter- 
mination of American labor not only 
to unite for its welfare but also to 
serve notice to wreckers of free trade 
unionism that the AFL-ClO stands for 
nothing short of freedom under a re- 
gime of universal brotherhood, liberty, 
and justice under God. 

The Philippine Trade Unions Council 
congratulates and wishes the AFL-CIO 


Godspeed. 
JOSE J. HERNANDEZ, 
General! Secretary. 


December 2, 1955 
Wellington, N, Z., 
The Chairman, American Federation 
of Labour and CIO Unity Conference, 71st 
Regimes* Armory, New York. 
ew Zealand Federation of Labour ex- 
tends fraternal greetings to delegates at- 
tending merger conference of The Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour and CIO and 
every good wish for the success of the 
combined organisation in their fight in 
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support of Free Democratic Trade Union- 
ism in all countries of the world. 
LSH, President, 
New Zealand Federation of Labour. 


December 2, 1955 
New Orleans, La., 


Convention Chairman, 
vention, 7ist Regiment Armory, 
York. 

We the officials and membership of 
the National Maritime Union, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, want to take this oppor- 
tunity to give you, (the combined CIO 
and A. F. of L. Convention Delegates) our 
wholehearted support and wish you God- 
speed in your undertaking. 

PHIL SANFORD, 
NMU Agent. 


December 2, 1955 


AFL-CIO Con- 
New 


Washington, D. C., 
George Meany, President AFL-CIO 
Hotel New Yorker: 

he American Veterans Committee and 
its thousands of members sends its greet- 
ings to the great new organization the 
AFL-CIO. We know that this is the begin- 
ning of a new period of labor greatness 
and accomplishment for your members 
and for the nation. 

MICKEY LEVINE, Nat'l Chairman, 

American Veterans Committee, 

1830 Jefferson Pl., Northwest, 

Washington 6, D. C. 


December 5, 1955 
Perth Amboy, N. J., 


George Meany, President AFL-CIO, 71st 
Regiment Armory. 

Dear Brother Meany: The New Jersey 
State Federation of Teachers hails the 
establishment of the great united Ameri- 
can labor movement. The White House 
Conference on Education developed real 
meaning only because of the united efforts 
of the labor representatives. We look for- 
ward to your help in organizing more 
teachers as members of the AFT. Con- 
gratulations. 

HOWARD E. RICHARDSON, 
President. 


December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 5, 


Mr. George Meany, Mr. Walter Reuther, 
7ist Regiment Armory, 34th St. and Park 
ve. 
The two great arms of the American 
labor movement, now joined in con- 
vention to consummate their historic 
merger, are to be congratulated for a 
development that promises well for 
labor, management, the public and the 
pond cause of brotherhood and good 
uman relations in our country. We of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews are indebted for the cooperation of 
both the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. in aid- 
ing our ree for promoting better 
understanding and cooperation among 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants. May 
God’s blessing be upon your work. 
EVERETT R. CLINCHY, President. 
December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y., 
President George Meany and President 


Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO Merger Conven- 
Sed. 7lst Regiment Armory, Park Ave., 


t. 
The Negro Labor Committee sends you 
fraternal greetings and best wishes for a 


most successful merger convention. For 
twenty years the Negro Labor Committee 


has been the advocate of unity and has 
diligently practiced it. From _our birth we 
have served all sections of labor regard- 
less of affiliation or race or craft or creed 
except communism. We have survived 
every attempt to capture or destroy us. 
Your final merger will be appreciated 
around the world by all workers and 
progressives who have faith in the sur- 
vival of democracy and those who 
brought unity about will live forever in 
the memory of man. Again success. Fra- 
ternally. 
FRANK R. CROSSWAITH, Chairman, 
The Negro Labor Committee. 
December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 


AFL-CIO Convention, 7ist Regiment Ar- 
mory, Park Avenue and 34th Street: 
The Baptist Ministers Conference of 
New York City and vicinity congratulates 
you upon your merger. 
WILLIAM P. HANZ, Secretary. 
National Maritime Union of America, 
affiliated with the Congress of Industri- 


al Organizations. 
December 2, 1955 
AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

On behalf of the officials and member- 
ship of the National Maritime Union of 
America, I wish to extend to you fra- 
ternal greetings to all delegates assem- 
bled in Convention, December 5. 

Best wishes for a successful conven- 
tion which will prove beneficial to your 
organization and to the labor :.ovement 
in general. 

Sincerely and Fraternally, 
JOHN B. McDOUGALL, 
National Secretary. 
December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
AFL-CIO Convention 
7ist Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
34th St., New York, N. Y. 
To the Delegates: . 

Greetings and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful merger, at convention from the 
bey er of Rogers Peet Co. 

hop Chairman, ANTHONY DE MAIO. 


December 4, 1955 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George Meany, Presi lent, 

William Schnitzler, Sec’y Treasurer, 
AFL-CIO, Tist pogmert Armory, Park 
Ave. and 34th St., N. Y. 

It is with great joy and satisfaction 
that we send this message of congratu- 
lations and good wishes to you and 
through you to your associate officers, 
delegates and the sixteen million mem- 
bers they represent. We also extend cur 
profound thanks and appreciation for 
the moral and financial support our na- 
tional, free, Non-Sectarian Sanatorium 
received for the past forty-eight years, 
and we have implicit faith that now 
with a united labor movement we will 
receive support in even a greater meas- 
ure than heretofore. 

George Rubin, Chairman; 

zosepn Belsky, Secretary; 

R. Schwartz, National Supervisor, 

National Trade Union Committee 

for the support of 

Ex-Patients Sanatorium 

for Tuberculosis and 

Chronic Disease of 

Denver, Colorado. 


and 
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December 3. 1955 


Detroit, Mich. 
George Meany, President AFL-CIO, on 


ory, 34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y 
May reconciliation — reetings 
and best wishes from t xecutive 
Committee of the Women’s International 
ery for Peace and Freedom 
TA RISEMAN, National President 
of the WILPS, Dryden, Mich. 


December 4, 1955 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
President George Meany, 71st Regiment 
Armory, 34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 
The League for Industrial Democracy 
extends heartiest congratulations to this 
historic convention a landmark in the 
progress of American labor and of democ- 
gl oe freedom here and throughout 
e 
NATHANIEL MINKOFF, WiLLIAM 
H. KILPATRICK, JOSEPH SCHLOS- 
BERG, HARRY W. LAIDLER. 


December 4, 1955 
New York 
George Meany, President and William 
Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO, 
71st Regiment Armory, 
In behalf of a half million organized 
workers in New York we greet the new 
federation of labor upon a successful 


free democratic trade union 
movement of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
—— stands out as a beacon of 


This merger is not only an expression 
of the hopes and aspirations of the 
working people of America but also for 
the workers and free thinking peoples 
all over the world. We salute you. 

United Hebrew Trades, 

MORRIS GOLDOWSKY, Chairman, 

and WILLIAM WOLPERT, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


December 2, 1955 
New York 
AFL-CIO Unity Convention, 71st Sout: 
ment Armory, 34th and Park Ave., N. Y. 

On behalf’ of the officers, the con- 
stituent organizations and the more 
than seventy thousand members of the 
Labor Zionist Movement in America, we 
send our warmest grestin, 8 ors me 
Unity Convention of the AF We 
welcome enthusiastically the sonpetian. 
tion of the American labor movement 
into a mighty force for the benefit of the 
laboring men and women, the progress 
of our country as a whole and the fur- 
therance of the struggle for democracy, 
brotherhood and freedom throughout 
the world. 

It has constantly been a source of 
deep gratification to us that over the 
years organized labor in America has 
always been united in its support of the 
Jewish national homeland in Israel and 
in solidarity with Israel's labor move- 
ment, the Histadrut. In this time of 
acute tension in the Near East and 
grave peril for Israel, we are confident 
that American labor will exert its 
mighty influence on the side of democ- 
racy and peace in that troubled part 
of the world and for the benefit and 
further upbuilding of Israel whose so- 
cially advanced and largely cooperative 
society may serve as a beacon-light to 
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the oppressed in the Near East and 
throughout the world. 
Labor Zionist Assembly, 
mag tt ZUCKERMAN, Chairman, 


JACOB KATZMAN, Secretary, 
LOUIS SEGAL, Chairman, Pub- 
lic Affairs, 


December 4, 1955 
New York 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO, 71st 
ee Armory, E. 34th St. and Park 

ve P 
Congratulations, Brother Meany, on 
your election as President of the great 
unified labor movement, AFL-CIO. We 
hope that this new powerful union will 
help lead the way to organize the un- 
organized. The 30,000 cab drivers of 
New York City is the last open shop 
industry in this great labor town. We 
hope that the year 1956 can be the year 
of decision in bringing forth the com- 
plete unionization of the taxicab indus- 
try in New York City. We wish you 
the best of success and long years of 
honest and sincere leadership. With 
warm fraternal greetings from the of- 
ficers and members of Local 826, Team- 
sters Union, A.F.L 
WILLIAM aL UCHOW, President. 


December 3, 1955 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Lee Lalor, Hotel Biltmore, N. Y. 

Mr. George Meany, President, AFL- 
CIO Convention, New York City, N. Y 
Local 261, Construction and General 
Laborers Union, San Francisco, Calif., 
extend fraternal greeting and pledges 
heartfelt support to the unification of 
American labor’s two houses. It is our 
hope that the joining of the AFL and 
the C1O will strengthen the ranks of 
labor for winning a fuller share of the 
fruits of our toil and give courage to 
the struggles of our people for ad- 
vancement of democratic institutions. It 
is our further hope that the merger will 
solidify the forces in our movement 
which stand for clean unionism, free of 
discrimination, racketeering or com- 
munism, To this goal Local 261 pledges 
its total and unstinted cooperation. 

Construction and General 
Laborers Union, Local 261, 
San Francisco, C. 


New York, December 5, 1955 


AFL-CIO Convention, 7ist Armory, N. Y. 
We send heartiest greetings on the 
occasion of this historic event in the 
life of the labor movement and our 
country which unites the AFL and CIO 
in one great labor organization. We 
are sure that this will prove to be a 
great force for the benefit of the free 
labor movement here the world over 
and for all forces of democracy. 

Farband Labor Zionist Order, 

MEYER L. BROWN, President, 

LOUIS SEGAL, Secretary. 


December 5, 1955 

Miami, Fla. 
Honorable Se OP Meaney, 
Head AFL lst Regiment Armory 

Tou WwW Walter Reuther and all these 
fine men who worked with you in bring- 
ing about the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have accom- 
plished one of the greatest acts of 
statesmanship and achieved one of the 
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greatest victories which has been 
known in our heroic history for a bet- 
ter and happier life for the people of 
this land. As a friend and citizen ac- 
cept the warmest commendations of my 
head and heart, and my heartiest good 
wishes to AFL-CIO and all that it 
means to mankind. 

CLAUDE PEPPER 


December 5, 1955 
SS Santalines, Lantanaradio, Florida. 


Mr. George Meany, President AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory, 34th Street an 

Park Avenue, New York, 
Best wishes in your present venture. 
CREW SS SANTALINES. 


December 5, 1955 
Istanbul 
George Meany, Walter Reuther, 
AFL-CIO Convention, Tlst Regiment 
Armory, 34th or and Park Avenue, 
New York, N. 


Please, poss to Unity Convention 
my deep personal regret at inability to 
be with you on this historic occasion. 
American Labor can go forward with 
confidence in its own future and ever 
strengthen its support for world-wide 
democratic progress. ILO sends _ its 
warmest good wishes to you and all 


present. ; 
DAVID A. MORSE, Director, 
General International Labor Organ- 
ization. 


December 5, 1955 
Washington, D. C. 


AFL-CIO Convention, the Armory, N. Y. 


Congratulations on AFL-CIO merger 
from one who felt from the time when 
the unfortunate split took place that it 
could only weaken labor. As Former Pres- 
ident of the California Federation of Labor 
and the San Francisco Labor Council, I 
recognized that labor had to work to- 
gether to achieve its basic aims. I am 
more than happy that these are now on 
the vouge of accomplishment. Warmest 
fraternal greetings to Brothers Walter 
Reuther and George Meany and all those 
clear-thinking men who helped complete 
the merger. Best wishes for a long his- 
tory and successful future which cannot 
help but have a positive effect on 
American life and legislation. 

Congressman JACK SHELLEY. 


December 5, 1955 
Helena, Mont. 


AFL-CIO Convention, 
New York. 


Sincerest best wishes to all at your 
1955 consolidation convention-meeting 
dedicated to happiness for young and 
old and designed to perpetuate our 
American way of life. 

Your continuous services to the resi- 
-dents of your home state and your deep 
concern for the nation and its com- 
munities merits everlasting praise. 

We are in an era cf building, the best 
kind of building—the building of great 
humanitarian work for the nefit of 
our nation and with the definite objec- 
tive of building human happiness. 

Syeerare anions and keep up the good 
work. 


Hotel Statler, 


Praternaly tout, 
K MURRAY, 
Clerk of Montana Supreme Court: 


December 3, 1955 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


George Meany, President American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Hotel Statler, N. Y. 

Please accept my congratulations on 
the ratification by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of the merger by two 
great labor organizations into the AFL- 
CIO. Your decisive leadership has re- 
sulted in a long step forward in the 
annals of American labor. May I extend 
best wishes to you for a _ successful 
week of deliberations and Rnagh the many 
years of labor harmony ahea 

EORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


December 2, 1955 


Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. George Meany and 

Mr. Walter P. Reuther, 
American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
7ist Regiment Armory, 

34th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


You both deserve the most hearty con- 
gratulations and the sincerest praise for 
your untiring efforts in consummating 
the peau merger of the A. F. of L. and 
the C. oO. 

The high principles upon which your 
organization is based reflect the desires, 
aspirations and needs of many millions 
of working Americans. The realization 
of your objectives will do much to im- 
prove and better our American demo- 
cratic heritage. 

My congratulations and very best 
wishes to the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
fo aaa ames and to all your member- 
ship. 

Sincerely yours 
IRWIN D. DAVIDSON, M.C. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
The Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, November 30, 1955 


To the Uniting Convention of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 

ea of y eee Organizations, New 
, December, 

On thie momentous occasion the Meth- 
odist Church through its official agency 
on economic life, the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, sends greetings to 
all those assembled for this convention 
and to the two great movements unit- 


ng. 

The Methodist Church greets you out 
of a long tradition of intimate relation- 
ship with the workers and their trade 


unions. We were one of the first 
churches to proclaim and to support offi- 
cially the workers’ right to organize for 
collective bargaining, to just wages, to 
fair working conditions, to periods of 
leisure, and to an equitable division of 
the product of industry. Many of our 
distinguished leaders have pa rticipated 
actively in the causes for which organ- 
ized labor has struggled. 

At this time of world crisis with its 
unusual opportunities for sound and 
courageous leadership we must all re- 
mind ourselves of the need for clear 
vision, sound judgment, and moral in- 
tegrity in the formulation and admin- 
istration of the policies of organizations 
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ene, great power and influence 

over the lives of people, the destiny of 

this continent, and the entire world. All 
of us in such positions need to place 
first importance on the pence! welfare. 

Our fervent hope is that increasingly 
in harmony and courage we may all 
plan and work for the best life possible 
for people everywhere, to establish 
peace in the world, and to strengthen 
the moral and spiritual foundations 
upon which the United States and Can- 
ada are founded and continue to live and 
grow. 

Be assured of our support of working 
people and their trade unions, 

May the blessing of God Almighty be 
upon you, your deliberations, and your 
decisions 
LLOYD C. WICKE, a of ee. iy 24 

burgh area and rman the 

Board of Social and aoe a Bll Re- 

lations of the Methodist Church. 

A. DUDLEY WARD, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations of the Methodist 
Church. 

December 1, 1955 

American Federation of Labor 

AFL Buildin 

Washington, Cc. 

Very Honored ‘Brothers: 

We have sent the nage we telegram 
to the Unity Committee for the Merger 
Convention to be held in New York: 

“Congress of American Federation of 
Labor and CIO, New York. 

The German Salaried Workers’ Union 
(DAG) conveys to the Unity Committee 
of the two large North American trade 
union federations its best wishes for the 
Merger Congress starting December 5th in 


New York. After this important .. 4 the 
ni 


interests of the workers of the ited 
States will certainly be even better repre- 
sented than in the past. The DAG wishes 
fullest success. 
German Salaried Workers’ Union, 
Executive Board, 
RETTIG (President). e 
Although we did not know an exact 
address, we sincerely hope that the tele- 
ram found its way to the convention’s 
eaders. 
With fraternal greetin ngs. 
Deutsche Angestellten-Gewerkschaft, 


Executive Board, 
(WILHARM), 
General Secretary. 


INVITATION TO VISIT ISRAEL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The Na- 
tional Committee for Labor Israel ex- 
tends an invitation to all delegates and 
guests of the Convention to see the 
exhibit of Kupat Holim which is tour- 
ing this country from Israel. It can be 
szen at 214 West 57th Street (just off 
Broadway) any day except Saturday, 
between 10 in the morning and 10 in 
the evening. 

Kupat Holim is the voluntary co- 
operative health program in which over 
90 per cent of the wage earners and 
working people of Israel are enrollea. 
They operate 14 major hospitals and 
scores of health centers. It is the health 
branch of “Histadrut”. 

Let me repeat the address—214 West 
57th Street, just off Broadway, between 
the hours of 10 in the morning and 10 
in the evening, except Saturday. 


INVITATION TO VISIT THE 
SIDNEY enen HEALTH 
TE 


“a 


Dr. Morris Brand, the Medical Direc- 
tor of the Sidney Hillman Health Cen- 
ter invites all delegates and their guests 
attending the Convention to visit the 
Health Center at 16 East 16th Street, 
between the hours of 10 in the morning 
and 4 in the afternoon, any day during 
the Convention. 

I repeat the address—16 East 16th 
Street, the Sidney Hillman Health Cen- 
ter. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now I have a 
motion that the rules be suspended and 
the session adjourned until 9:30 A. M. 
tomorrow. 

Hearing no objection, I declare the 
motion carried. 

. . . At 3:30 o'clock, P. M. the con- 
vention recessed until 9:30 o'clock, 
A. M., Tuesday, December 6, 1955. 
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First Constitutional Convention 


of the 


American Federation of Labor 
and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
| 
Proceedings 


The convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 9:45 o'clock. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation 
this morning will be given by_ the 
Very Reverend Doctor James A. Pike, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, City of New York—Doctor Pike. 


INVOCATION 
Very Reverend Doctor James A. Pike, 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Let us pray. Almighty God, we yield 
Thee high praise and hearty thanks 
for the larger measure of unity, fel- 
lowship and effectiveness which has 
been wrought among the ranks of 
those who are the life blood of Ameri- 
can industry, that our common cause 
and concern may better be served. 

Inspire in all who labor and in those 
who serve a desire for unity and com- 
mon allegiance to the causes of justice 
among men and an equitable distribu- 
tion of those good things which Thou 
hast enabled us to bring to fruit. 

Enlarge our concerns beyond our own 
immediate ones. And, O, Thou who has 
created man in Thine own image, grant 
us grace fearlessly to work against 
evil wherever found and to make no 
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peace with oppression, and that we 
may reverently use our freedom and 
to employ it for the, maintenance of 
men and nations. 

O, Heavenly Father, 
Thy glory and _ showest forth Thy 
handiwork in the heavens and the 
earth, deliver us in our several call- 
ings from the service of Mammon, that 
we may do the work which Thou 
givest us to do in truth, in beauty and 
in righteousness, with singleness of 
heart as Thy servants and for the 
benefit of our fellow men, for the sake 
of One who came among us as One 


to serve us—Thy Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ—Amen. 


Who declarest 


Kohler Chorus Entertains 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
we are going to be entertained for a 
few moments | the Kohler Chorus, a 
group representing the workers who 
have been on strike for many, many 
months at the Kohler plant in Wis- 
consin. I would like to call on Sec- 
retary Mazey, of the Automobile Work- 


ers, to present this group—Secretary 
Mazey. 


SECRETARY MAZEY, United Auto- 
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mobile Workers: Mr. President, for 
more than twenty months over 3,00U 
Kohler workers have been on strike 
against America’s most anti-union com- 
pany, the Kohler Company, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. The company has refused 
to grant the union the basic elemen- 
tary rights that have been won by 
millions of workers all over our coun- 
try. Our Union has not attempted to 
pioneer during this strike—we are 
merely trying to catch up with the 
conditions that workers have achieved 
in other plants through labor organiza- 
tion. 
Twenty-one years ago the American 
Federation of Labor conducted a strike 
in this plant. The company broke the 
strike by killing two strikers and 
shooting forty-seven others in the back. 
This has been a long struggle, one 
that I am sure we are going to win, 
because we have had the support of 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO. And I am confi- 
dent that with an effective consumers’ 
boycott, with the successful conclusion 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
Unfair Labor Practices case now in 
progress we will be able to win eco- 
nomic and social justice for the Kohler 
workers. 
During this’ strike the Kohler 
“workers have organized a chorus made 
up of Kohler strikers, their wives and 
daughters and members of the com- 
munity—AFL and independent unions, 
and they are here with us this morn- 
ing to sing a few songs. The first 
song they will sing is “We Shall Not 
Be Moved,” followed by “Sixteen Ton.” 
The third number will be “Your Land 
and My Land,” and they will conclude 
with the presentation to us of the 
singing of “Solidarity.” 

he chorus is under the direction of 
a striker, a member of the Strike Com- 
mittee, one of the 90 discharged officers 
of the strike, Brother Elmer Oskey. 
We will now hear from the Kohler 
Chorus. 

. ... The Kohler Chorus then sang the 
selections indicated by Secretary Mazey. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May If, on be- 
half of this Convention express our 
thanks to this very fine choral group, 
and also express to them our wishes 
for a _ successful conclusion of this 
strike which has become a symbol in 
the midwestern part of our country 
of a bitter fight between a giant cor- 
poration and its workers. This to us 
could also be symbolic, and we should 
determine at this Convention that 
come what may these strikers shall 
not lose. 

The Chair now recognizes co-Secretary 
Soderstrom of the Resolutions Commit- 
pone By continue the report of that Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Continued) 


. .. Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following resolution: 


HOUSING 


No material need of the average 
American family is more neglected 


than housing. Despite our great re- 
sources and abundance of manpower 
and skill, our nation has been unable 
to produce enough housing to meet the 
pressing needs of millions of families. 


Most low-income families and many 
middle-income families are forced to 
live in overcrowded, dilapidated slums 
located in blighted neighborhoods. 
Housing conditions of Negro and other 
minority families, who have been vir- 
tually barred from the market for new 
housing, are especially bad. 

One-third of the nation is still ill- 
housed. More than 10,000,000 dwellings 
are so dilapidated that they should be 
torn down and some 5,000,000 more re- 
quire major overhaul to make them fit 
places in which to live. Each year more 
homes are added: to these categories 
than are torn down or adequately over- 
hauled. 

The housing industry and the present 
governmental housin programs have 
failed to meet this challenging situa- 
tion. In fact, new housing construction, 
even though at near record levels, 
barely keeps pace with the formation 
of new families and other basic continu- 
ing needs. Despite billions of dollars of 
aids extended to the housing industry 
by the government each year through 
mortgage insurance, direct lending, slum 
clearance, land cost write-downs and 
other devices, no significant progress 
has been made toward increasing the 
supply of good housing. Unless the rate 
of housing construction is raised to at 
least 2 million units a year, millions 
of families will continue to be denied 
the opportunity to obtain decent homes. 
We will not achieve this goal unless a 
substantial proportion of the homes 
built are within the means of low and 
moderate income families. 

In recent years the need for a com- 
prehensive program to achieve the goal 
of good housing for every family has 
been increasingly recognized and ac- 
cepted. Our nation cannot evade its re- 
sponsibility for eradicating slums and 
slum conditions. Every American has 
the right to a genuine opportunity to 
obtain good housing in a good neigh- 
borhood. 

The National Housing Conference for 
more than 20 years has made an out- 
standing contribution to the welfare of 
the American people by its efforts to 
win the support of national organiza- 
tions, local citizen groups and govern- 
mental officials for effective measures 
to assure decent housing to every fam- 
ily. By its outstanding efforts in the 
fight for better housing the National 
Housing Conference merits the contin- 
ued support of the AFL-CIO and its af- 
filiates. 

We believe the very foundations of 
our private enterprise system and our 
democratic way of life require that our 
people be properly housed, We believe 
this can be achieved in a manner fully 
consistent with our economic system; 
in fact, an adequate housing program 
will greatly enhance the basic strength 
of our economy; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. Construction of two 
million new dwelling units a year should 
be the immediate objective of national 
policy and should form the basis of 
government programs. 


2. In order to achieve the goal of 
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two million new housing units a year, a 
major portion of the new homes con- 
structed should be constructed and mar- 
keted at costs within the reach of low 
and moderate income families with in- 
comes below $5,000 a year, most of whom 
are now priced out of the private hous- 
ing market. 


3. To meet the needs of our lowest 
income families, a large-scale low-rent 
= housing program is needed. Such 

ousing is built and financed by private 
enterprise under a proven formula 
combining federal financial assistance 
with local community initiative. Pub- 
lic housing unquestionably offers the 
only effective means for making good 
housing available to low-income fam- 
ilies at costs they can afford. An ade- 
quate supply of low-rent public hous- 
ing is an absolute prerequisite for ef- 
fective slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment since no other sound method 
is available for rehousing the major 
portion of the slum dwellers. 

The 1949 Housing Act provided for 
135,000 new public housing units a year 
with Presidential discretion to increase 
the program to 200,000. The long delay 
in carrying out the program, the steady 
deterioration and expansion of the slums 
and the new urgencies created by re- 
development and other public improve- 
ment programs which have displaced 
large numbers of low-income families 
all require rapid completion of the 810,- 
000 unit goal set in 1949. Therefore, an 
annual rate of at least 200,000 new units 
a year should be established and 
achieved without further delay. 


4. In recent years the living standards 
of millions of wage earning families 
have risen, but despite these income 
gains, most workers’ families are un- 
able to pay more than $50 to $80 a 
month toward housing expenses (in- 
cluding maintenance and utilities, taxes 
and all other costs). With rising in- 
comes, the deep desire of workers’ fam- 
ilies for private home ownership has 
been reinforced, but it can be realized 
only if its cost can be reduced to a 
level moderate income families can af- 
ford. Therefore, a sound housing pro- 
gram must include as a major plank the 
means for meeting this growing demand 
for home ownership among moderate in- 
come families involving a total monthly 
housing cost which does not exceed 20 
percent of family income. To achieve 
this end, we propose a program of low 
interest long-amortization loans.for co- 
operative, non-profit rental and sales 
housing for middle-income families, 
meeting adequate standards of construc- 
tion, space and availability of commu- 
nity facilities and services. This pro- 
gram should include the following spe- 
cific features: 

(a) Mortgages should be made avail- 
able to finance individual purchase, 
rental, or cooperative ownership of 
housing for moderate income families 
on a 40-year term with nominal down 
payments and at a rate of interest equal 
to the cost of money to the government 
plus % percent to cover administrative 
costs. (At present rates, this would to- 
tal approximately 3 percent.) 

(b) These liberal credit aids should 
be made available only for homes which 
are priced within the reach of the mod- 
erate income family and are well con- 


structed and large enough for sound 
family living. To protect against abuse, 
the home must be finished and include 
all the features reasonably essential 
to good and proper living such as sewer- 
age, basic landscaping, finished kitch- 
ens and basements or utility rooms, and 
other essential facilities. 

(c) Cooperative housing should be es- 
pecially encouraged. The credit aids set 
forth above as well as special technical 
assistance should be made available to 
cooperatives which offer a particularly 
effective means of bringing monthly 
costs within the reach of moderate in- 
come families. 

(d) To assure success of this moderate 
income housing program, funds must be 
available. Experience has demonstrated 
that private banks, insurance companies 
and other mortgage lenders are reluc- 
tant to pioneer with new programs but 
embrace them once they have been 
proved practical through actual trial. 
This was true of the original FHA pro- 
gram itself. 

Therefore, we propose that the Fed- 
eral Government establish a _ National 
Mortgage Corporation to make funds 
available directly to initiate these pro- 
grams through loans not to exceed four 
billion dollars a year. Since these loans 
will be secured by tangible and valuable 
real estate, they would result in no ul- 
timate cost to the Government. 


5. To provide moderate priced rental 
housing, much needed in virtually every 
city, we propose liberal aids to builders 
and operators who will construct suit- 
able housing at rentals which are within 
the financial means of the moderate in- 
come family. Such housing should be 
placed under strict rent ceilings so that 
the liberal credit aids provided will ac- 
tually benefit the tenant and not result 
in excessive profits. 

6. The basic principles involved in 
providing urban housing for low and 
middle-income families should be ap- 
plied to appropriate programs for farm 
housing and we stand ready to support 
proposals along such lines. 

7. To enable families of moderate in- 
come to purchase homes on a sound 
basis, the Federal Government should 
establish a fund to insure against fore- 
closure in the event of illness, tempo- 
rary unemployment, or other emergen- 
cies. The cost of such insurance should 
be added to the mortgage payment but 
should be set at a very reasonable figure 
so as not to make it prohibitive. 

8. To protect the prevailing labor 
standards of building trades workers, 
payment of the prevailing wage should 
be required to all employees engaged 
in construction of housing under any 
program involving Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

9. To halt the menacing spread of ur- 
ban blight, we call for expansion of 
the urban redevelopment program with 
emphasis placed primarily upon slum 
clearance and genuine city rebuilding. 
Reliance should be placed upon less 
effective measures, such as “rehabilita- 
tion” and “conservation” only where 
clearly feasible and economical. All such 
programs in which the government is 
involved must be carried on with full 
consideration for the consumer; neither 
redevelopment nor rehabilitation must 
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be allowed to result in price increases 
which put the housing beyond the 
reach of the families who need good 
housing the most. 

10. Because of reduced incomes and 
special needs, many of our older citizens 
are confronted with especially acute 
housing problems. Unfortunately, the 
needs of elderly couples and single in- 
dividuals have been virtually ignored 
in existing housing programs. We rec- 
ommend a special Federal program of 
housing for the elderly which would in- 
clude: 

(a) Authorization for annual construc- 
tion of 50,000 units of public housing 
especially suited for the elderly. 

(b) Federal assistance for construc- 
tion of old age rest homes for elderly 
persons or couples needing or desiring 
institutional care. 

11. One of the most pressing phases 
of the housing problem concerns mi- 
nority families whose housing opportu- 
nities are restricted by the withholding 
of available land and by other forms 
of discrimination. We believe all hous- 
ing built with the aid of Federal funds 
or credit or any other form of financial 
assistance should be made available to 
minority families on an equal basis with 
all other families, The Federal Govern- 
ment has a positive responsibility to 
see to it that an opportunity to ob- 
tain adequate housing is available to 
all families without regard to race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

12. To provide proper leadership and 
to assure adequate emphasis on housing 
and other urban problems in the con- 
duct of our national affairs, we support 
the proposal that a Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs be added to the 
President’s Cabinet with jurisdiction 
over all Federal programs affecting 
housing and urban affairs. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and 


carried unanimously. 
. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the resolution on Community 


Services, as follows: 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the 
proposition that what is good for the 
community is good for labor. 


It is in this spirit that members of 
the AFL-CIO function first and fore- 
most as citizens of their communities. 

Further to encourage the active par- 
ticipation and _ tota integration of 
union members and their families in 
community affairs, the AFL-CIO, by 
constitutional provision, has’ estab- 
lished a permanent national commit- 
tee on community services. 

The objectives of the AFL-CIO in 
the area of community organization for 
health, welfare and recreation shall be 
as follows: 

Encourage equitable labor repre- 
sentation on agency boards and com- 
mittees. 

2. Stimulate labor participation in 
formulating agency policies and pro- 
grams. 

3. Develop techniques and methods 


to interpret for union members agency 
programs and practices. 

4. Assist union members, their fam- 
ilies and other citizens in time of need. 

5. Plan for union participation in 
civil defense and disaster relief pro- 
grams and operations. 

6. Help in the development of health 
and welfare services, such as blood 
banks and multiple screening. 

7. Coordinate fund-raising drives, 
through voluntary federation wherever 
possible, for voluntary health and wel- 
fare services. 

. Cooperate with other agencies in 
dealing with and in solving social and 
health problems. 

9. Participate in all genuine efforts 
designed to improve social work stand- 
ards and practices; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges: 


1. All national and international af- 
filiates to establish community services 
departments with full-time staff wher- 
ever possible. 

2. All state and city central bodies 
to establish community services com- 
mittees with full-time staff wherever 
possible. 

3. All local unions to establish com- 
munity services committees, 

4. All affiliates to extend full co- 
operation to the National Committee 
in the development of its policies and 
programs. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
the very important subject of Com- 
munity Services. The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Beirne, who will speak on 
the motion for the adoption of this 
report. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE, Communica- 
tions Workers: Mr. President, I would 
like to say but a few words in re- 
spect to the resolution before the Con- 
vention. This is a field wherein we 
can make a great contribution and do 
a bigger job in advancing the aims 
and the ideals of our organization. 
We have talked and we honestly be- 
lieve that communism, for example, 
makes its biggest inroads in the think- 
ing of people when it can talk to peo- 
whose stomachs are empty, whose 
ouses are poor, who live in a country 
where disease and pestilence prevail. 

I know that we have made great 
strides for the members of our unions 
in lifting up their standards of living, 
but we should not fool ourselves that 
no place in America is there poverty, 
is there want, or is there disease, Right 
here in New_York City and in any 
large city in these United States we can 
find people, we can find families, 
ean find children who are in need. 
becomes almost silly for us to think in 
terms of fighting this larger problem 
of communism while we neglect our own 
people in our own neighborhoods, in our 
own back yards, in our own nation. 

Through community services work 
we have the opportunity to make a 
great contribution to furthering the 
needs, to advancing the standards of 
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those people who are our neighbors 
but who may not be members of our 
unions. We have an obligation to do 
this, and we should do it. 

In the resolution we ask for every 
union within this great Federation to 
establish a Community Services Com- 
mittee. In the Constitution of our or- 
ganization we have given constitutional 
standin to our community services 
work. The Constitution and this resolu- 
tion do not do the job. We need people 
from every union, from every local, to 
so integrate themselves in community 
affairs that we will make a truism of 
our slogan that “what is good for 
America is good for us.” 

This field is one that for years has 
been dominated. This is a field where 
labor has been rejected, where only re- 
cently we are accepted as a junior 
partner. Yet in this very last year 
labor throughout the United States 
opened up its heart, opened up its 
pocketbook and gave one-third of the 
dollars which were contributed to the 
Community Chest campaign, Because 
we have not integrated ourselves well 
we are considered junior partners even 
though we are the largest single con- 
tributors to the welfare of people in 
these United States. 

We can only change that ourselves in 
our organization as we take to heart 
this resolution, appoint people, influ- 
ence people to get into their communi- 
ties and to honestly and conscientiously 
make it the best community in Amer- 
ica, and as they integrate themselves 
to concentrate on the health needs, the 
welfare needs, the housing needs of 
their neighbors, of their friends in that 
community of theirs. 

It is through this medium that our 
unions will be accepted, that our mem- 
bers will be accepted as first class citi- 
zens in these United States of ours; and 
it is in this method that we can make 
one of our great contributions to the 
overall welfare of the nation, and par- 
ticularly to the welfare of those who 
are in need. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any 
further discussion on the subject of 
community services and labor’s place in 
the administration, sponsorship and op- 
eration of these services? 

The motion is to adopt the Commit- 
tee’s report. Those who favor the mo- 
tion signify by saying aye; contrary 
minded no. 

It is carried, and so ordered. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report of the Committee 
as follows: 


STATE ANTI-UNION LAWS 


During the past two or three years, 
anti-union forces in this country have 
more and more concentrated their re- 
sources on lobbying anti-union laws 
through the legislatures of the various 
states. Typically these state laws make 
unlawful any and every sort of union 
security provision. Often these laws 
also impose other restrictions on unions 
and workers, such as prohibitions or 
restraints on strikes or picketing, or 
on the check-off of union dues. In- 
variably these laws, whatever their 
content. are mislabeled as “Right to 


Work” laws; although they guarantee 
work to no one and in fact weaken 
the job security of workers. 

These state anti-union laws have 
their genesis in Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—one of the most 
vicious provisions of that evil law. Al- 
though that law is supposed to lay down 
a national labor policy uniformly appli- 
cable in all states to industries which 
affect interstate commerce, Section 14(b) 
explicitly encourages states to pass 
anti-labor laws which go beyond the re- 
strictions of Taft-Hartley. It does this 
by providing that state laws which are 
more restrictive of union security than 
the provisions of Taft-Hartley shall 
override Taft-Hartley, even as to inter- 
state businesses. On the other hand, 
state laws which restrict union se- 
curity less than does Taft-Hartley are 
superseded, as to interstate businesses, 
by Taft-Hartley. 


As a result of this Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision, of the anti-labor legislative at- 
mosphere engendered by Taft-Hartley, 
and of the unscrupulous campaigns of 
employer lobbyists, mumerous_ state 
legislators have adopted anti-union- 
security laws during the last nine 
years, 

Prior to 1946 elections, only one 
state, Florida, had outlawed the union 
shop. In 1947, the year Taft-Hartley 
was passed, 13 states adopted such 
laws. In 1949, two of these states, New 
Hampshire and Delaware, repealed 
their anti-union laws, and no addi- 
tional states passed anti-union laws 
for several years. 

However, since 1952 there has been a 
new rash of state-anti-union laws. In 
1953 Alabama passed such a law; in 
1954, Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Louisiana; and in 1955, Utah. During 
the same period unsuccessful attempts 
were made by reactionary employer 
interests to obtain the passage of these 
laws in numerous other States. Always 
these campaigns are accompanied by 
the most hypocritical propaganda and 
the most sordid pressures. 

We commend the courageous action 
of the governor of Kansas in vetoing 
a “right-to-work” bill passed by the 
State legislature in 1955. In his veto 
message the governor said: 


“This type of bill is not a solution 
to any labor-management problem in 
the State of Kansas. The name ‘right- 
to-work’ is a misnomer. House bill 30 
has only one real purpose—to ulti- 
mately destroy both the right of labor 
to organize and the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. It will accomplish 
this purpose by prohibiting mainte- 
nance of membership in labor unions 
under state !aw.” 


At the present time, 18 states have 
anti-union-security laws in effect. They 
are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi. Nebraska, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina. North Dakota, South Carolina. 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah 
and Virginia. Each of chese laws 
makes it unlawful for labor and man- 
agement to include any sort of provi- 
sion for union security in a collective 
bargaining agreement. Many of these 
state laws. as noted, also contain other 
broad restraints on union activities. 
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In addition the laws in several other 
states — Colorado, Kansas, Maryiand, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin—impose 
various lesser restrictions on union 
security agreements. 

Further, in many states, local judges 
freeiy use the crippling iabor injunc- 
tion against unions. Sometimes these 
injunctions are supposedly based on 
these new state statutes, while at other 
times they rest simply on “judge made” 
law. Often they take the form of 
temporary restraining orders issued 
without notice to the union or any 
trial on the merits. Union-busting em- 
ployei:s find in these state court in- 
yunections a ready weapon to curb 
picketing and to break strikes. 

Such state laws and judicial decrees 
are justified by their supporters by 
slogans Jike “right to work” or ‘States’ 
rights”. “States’ rights” and “right to 
work” as thus used mean only one 
simple thing: the destruction of unions 
and the blocking of union organization, 
so that an employer will have unfet- 
tered discretion to hire and fire and 
can pay his workers less for the same 
work than organized workers are get- 
ting in other states; now therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions will fight for the re- 
peal of all state anti-labor laws, and 
for their replacement by ge 
fairly proteeting the basic rights of 
labor. 

We will resolutely resist all attempts 
by reactionary employers to use state 
legislatures and courts to hamper 
unionization and to weaken unions. 

We will press for the repeal of Sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley <Aet. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the report of the Committee on State 
Anti-Union Laws, The motion is to adopt. 

At this time I would like to hold this 
question in abeyance because the time 
has arrived for one of our distinguished 
speakers and we can, of course, take this 
up and discuss it later in the morning 
session. 

Will the Escort Committee kindly bring 
the Governor to the platform? 

. . . At this time Governor Averell 
Harriman was escorted to the speaker’s 
rostrum. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
am privileged to present to you a gentle- 
man who has a long record as a con- 
scientious public servant,—wartime Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, Secretary 
of Commerce during the days of the plan 
of action to rescue Europe from the 
economic doldrums when the Marshall 
Plan was being formulated, Special Am- 
bassador to Europe in charge of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in 
the dark days when Western Europe had 
to be saved from Communism. A man 
with a mature political understanding, an 
uncompromising fighter for freedom, a 
courageous, sane liberal, a great Governor 
of the State of New York, the Honorable 
Averell Harriman. 
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HONORABLE AVERELL HARRIMAN 
Governor of New York 


Mr. President Secretary-Treasurer, of- 
ficers, delegates to this convention, and ail 
my triends: Well it’s happened and it’s 
a great day tor American labor and a 
great day ior our country. What is more 
you have done it in the right place, rignt - 
nere in New York State. It’s right, not 
just because New York has more union 
members, some two and a quarter mil- 
lion; it is because the American labor 
movement was born, has grown, and 
flourished here. 


Our State was the home of the beloved 
Samuel Gompers. And it’s been the home 
of a man who was born on the East 
Side of Manhattan, raised in the Bronx, 
and now the whole town claims him, That 
is George Meany. To use an old Irish 
expression, George, “May the wind be 
always at your back.” 

There is another man here today who 
is an honorary citizen of New York for 
this week. Any time he wants to take out 
his final papers it will be O.K. with us, 
and that is Walter Reuther. 

Coming to you today my mind turns 
back to many of my old friends and col- 
leagues, men with whom I worked so 
long, and whom I would were here with 
us today. I speak of Bill Green and of 
Philip Murray. And yet I am sure that 
they are with us this morning in spirit. 
They did so much to make this day pos- 
sible. In our hearts they will live on 
forever as our guide and inspiration. 

It is fitting, too, that you should have 
picked New York, because New York 
State has led in producing the great 
friends of labor, and in laws to advance 
the welfare of the working man. And we 
feel that spirit here, too, with us this 
morning—Al Smith, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Senator Robert Wagner, and New York’s 
former great Governor now fighting the 
good cause in the Senate, Herbert Lehman. 

Seven years ago in Cincinnati Bill 
Green introduced me to the A, F. of L. 
convention. I still recall what he said, 
“Remember, you are among friends.” And 
I have been greeted in that same way 
when I have spoken at conventions of 
the CIO. That is why I addressed you as 
my friends, and that is why I feel I am 
among friends this morning. 

For more than 20 years I have had the 
privilege of being associated not only 
with Bill Green and Phil Murray, George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, but with 
many others of you here today. I wish I 
could mention each one of you by name. 
But as a former railroad man I have 
noticed an old friend of mine has been 
here, and that is W. P. Kennedy of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, also 
H. E. Gilbert of the Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. Does this mean that they 


are going to follow the a of George 
er son? Maybe that won’t be a bad 
ea. 


During all these years and in many 
ways we have worked together to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom and the 
rights of man. We have fought together 
to create and ca out domestic and 
forei policies that have had this un- 
derlying purpose: 
more security, 
more dignity to all men everywhere. 
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That has been the common denominator 
of everything we have done together— 
at home and abroad—from the NRA to 
the Marshall Plan, from social security 
to Pe gras Security and NATO. 


nd so I feel very much at home in 
saline with you this morning. No 
group in America has had a better 
understanding of the needs and aspira- 
tions of free men. No group has done 
more to combat communist subversion 
at home and abroad. No group has 
supported our government more forth- 
rightly in its efforts to build a system 
of collective security in the free world. 
As an American, I am proud of your 
achievements. 


The AFL-CIO now joined together is 
not just an addition of your separate 
strengths—it is a multiplication of 
your strength for carrying on those 
causes to which you are now rededi- 
cated. Your responsibilities are great, 
and so are your opportunities. I know 
that you are going to fulfill the great 
promise of this marriage. 


Yet unhappily, there are people in 
high places who don’t like your 
marriage. Of course, these are the 
same people who didn’t like you when 
you were single. It’s not like when 
people, disapproving of a marriage, 
shake their heads and say, “No, it 
won't last.” What these enemies of 
American labor fear is_ that this 
marriage will last and that it will grow 
stronger in its bonds as time goes on. 
And at this very moment they are plot- 
ting and corre on FE owerful and sys- 
tematic attac esigned to weaken e 
influence of labor in American life. 

This attack is a triple threat attack. 
In the Federal Government, they have 
packed the administrative agencies 
with men who are anti-labor. In the 
State legislatures they are turning out 
union-busting laws wherever they can 
under the guise of right-to-work. And 
then to make it impossible for labor 
to fight back, they are attempting to 
strip labor of its political rights, to 
split labor and the public, and to drive 
a wedge between the working man 
and labor leadership. 

Who are the men who really carry 
weight in the Federal Administration, 
the Hisenhower Administration? They 
are not men like Marty Durkin, who 
is so much in our thoughts today. You 
know what happened to him when he 
tried to make good on the promises 
of President Eisenhower to labor which 
he made in the campaign. Of course 
there are still men in the Administra- 
tion who have a sympathy for labor. 
But look behind the window dressing 
and whom do you see? 

You see the man who, some years 
ago, because of his anti-labor record 
was chosen to make the wind-up 
speech in the House in behalf of the 
Taft-Hartley Bill. You will remember 
that as a measure — worse than the 
final Taft-Hartley Act. Who is he? 
The Vice President of the United States, 
Richard Nixon. 

And then we had Charlie “Bird Dog” 
Wilson. 

And next, you see a man whose auto- 
mobile agency in Oregon has been ad- 
vertising for strike-breakers, as you 


Machinists know. And that is the Sec- 
retary of Interior McKay. 


We thought we had seen the end, my 
friends, of men being shot down on the 
Picket line, but it happened again in 
these United States of our, just a few 
weeks ago in Indiana. And who had 
been a principal officer in the company 
concerned before he was called to 
Washington? An Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Teetor. 

Is it any wonder that the NLRB has 
been turned over to men with long 
anti-labor records? Or that these same 
men have tried to use the Taft-Hartley 
Act to bust unions, as they did a few 
days ago in the case of a UAW local in 
Indiana? 

You remember what President EHisen- 
however himself said, that the law 
ought to be amended so that it could 
not be used to bust unions, But it 
hasn’t been amended, and now his very 
own appointees are using it for that 
purpose. That certainly wasn’t the in- 
terpretation of the law when there was 
another man living in the White House, 
and that is Harry Truman, 

Now I want to make it very clear 
that I am not talking politics this 
=e: I am just talking about his- 
ory. 

I never thought we'd come back to 
the anti-union attitude that would per- 
mit a trade union to be prosecuted for 
interviewing a political candidate on a 
news program. Well, the U.A.W. was 
recently indicted for that—by action of 
bd Attorney General of the United 
ates. 

And just the other day, the rise of 
the trade unions in the United States 
was compared to the rise of the Nazi 
party in Germany. And who do you 
suppose did that? He’s the National 
Chairman of the “Salute to WBisen- 
hower” dinners—dinners in honor of 
the President of the United States! I 
don’t think any of you.in this armory 
would want to sit at the same table 
with him, let alone pay one hundred 
dollars for that privilege. 

Is Mr. Crawford so ignorant or so 
biased that he doesn’t know that one 
of the strongest bulwarks both against 
communism and fascism has been free 
trade unions? 

Now all of these men I have been 
talking about know that if labor can 
be stripped of its political rights, the 
economic rights of labor can be de- 
stroyed as well, and that is the motive 
behind what is going on today. 

But we are not going to let them get 
away with it. We will never permit 
labor to be forced to sign a political 
ep ef contract. My party—per- 

aps you know what that is—may not 
reprecent the majority of the corpora- 
tion presidents in this country, but we 
do represent the majority of the Amer- 
ican people. And once the American 
people understand what is at stake 
pers won't stand for what is going on, 
either, 

We need more, not less, participation 
by working men and women in Amer- 
ican political affairs. I hear that was 
challenged this morning in a the Admin= 
by a prominent member of th 
istration. You know and know 
there are a lot of things to be + A 

We need more, not less, participation 
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by working men and women in Ameri- 
can political affairs—because you and I 
know there are a lot of things to be done. 

A fundamental thing we have to do is 
to continue to expana our economy. We 
nave a growing lapor force, with a rapid- 
ly increasing productivity, which will be 
still further heightened by automation. I 
am convinced we can—taking 1954 as a 
base—increase our total national output 
by 50 per cent in the next decade. 


This is a glorious opportunity to improve 
living conditions for all of our people. 
And it is also a necessity. lf we don’t 
increase our total production and con- 
sumption at such a rate, we won't use all 
of our maupower—and that would mean 
built-in unemployment, with all the un- 
happy consequences. 

To get this expansion, we must have 
wise and progressive national policies. 
lt is up to labor to make its voice heard 
to make sure we have such policies. 


And I congratulate those of you, your 
leaders who have been making that plain. 

One thing we must do is see to it that 
every group in the population shares in 
our progress. It is your job to see that 
labor’s ability to produce is paralleled by 
its ability to buy. 

f we all don’t advance together, then 
those that lag behind will drag 
everybody else. And, right now,_ all 
groups are not advancing together. It is 
true big business is prospering at an all- 
time record, but small business is not 


prospering to the same degree. And some 
of them are in difficulty. Nor has labor 
progressed as rapidly, and the most seri- 
ous, there are hard times again on the 
farms all over our country, and right here 
in New York State as well. 


Farm income is over 25 per cent below 
three years ago. Now that is not right 
and it is a threat to the well-being of 
everybody else. This agricultural reces- 
sion or depression, simply cannot be per- 
mitted to continue. 

I salute organized labor for its under- 
standing of this, and for the way it has 
been and is battling for the right of the 
American farmer to have his fair share. 
I only wish that others were as farsighted 
and as understanding as you men and 
women here. 

We must identify the reasons why so 
many enna | us live in poverty and do 
something about it. Unhappily every fifth 
family in America has an income of less 
han $2,000, and about half of these have 
less than $1,000. 

It is shameful that in the midst of 
our great prosperity there should be 
this misery. And since these people 
neither produce nor consume what they 
should, they are a drag on our national 
economy and progress. We have got 
to help them raise both their produc- 
tive power and their incomes. As we 
do, we will eliminate a blight on our 
society and strengthen our whole 
economy. 

I ask you men of organized labor to 
take an interest in the problems of 
labor that is not organized, and I am 
going to ask you to help me in that. 

Here in New York the state adminis- 
tration is attacking this problem of 
poverty in all its forms. We intend to 
enlist the help of all organizations, 
public and private. Right here and 
now, I ask your help, and I know I 
am going to get it. But it can’t be 


done only at the state level; it has 
got to be done on a national level. 

One line of attack is through mini- 
mum wages. Despite President Hisen- 
hower’s position that this prosperous 
economy of ours would be overbur- 
dened by a minimum higher than 90 
cents, the Congress did raise the floor 
to $1.00. Now that is improvement, 
yes, but it is not high enough. It 
ought to be raised to the figure I 
urged last year, and that was $1.25. 
And the coverage of the law should 
be extended. 

Our other security and labor legisla- 
tion is far behind the needs of the day, 
and this goes for our housing prob- 
lems also. 

In employment insurance, it is time 
to take the best elements of the vari- 
ous state systems and_ incorporate 
them into national minimum standards. 
This would end the use of substandard 
unemployment benefits as a means of 
unfair competition among the states 
in attracting industry. And this should 
end the withholding of any compen- 
sation from those having annual wage 
benefits under collective agreement. 

We need many other things: equit- 
able retirement benefits for widows— 
better rehabilitation services for the 
handicapped — better education and 
training services—a national system 
of insurance for temporary disability, 
and retirement benefits for those per- 
manently disabled. 

The number of older people and 
their needs are growing. In New York, 
we have brought together the best 
thinking of our State on the problems 
of the aging in all their aspects. 

Now we expect to get their recom- 
mendation shortly, and on that basis 
we are going to develop a program in 
this State which I hope will enlist 
everyone’s cooperation. And here again 
in this I ask your help. I know many 
of you are as much concerned over 
these problems of the aged as I am. In 
fact, I want to tell you that I got started 
on this line because of the advice that I 
got from one of your members, Dave 
McDonald. 

We all know we are way behind on 
education. It is a fundamental obliga- 
tion of our society to see that every 
child has a fair and equal chance for a 
decent education. The future of our 
country depends upon it. To fulfill our 
obligation, we clearly need a program 
of Federal aid. 

There is the problem of medical care. 
Surely we can find a way—with the help 
of our doctors—to see that good medi- 
cal care is available to everyone, with- 
out the bankruptcy that now comes to 
many families when they are struck 
with catastrophic illness. 

In all these ways, we've got to get 
out of the era of the Model T in our 
social thinking and catch up with our 
fast-moving economic development. 

After the war, when free men needed 
help to rebuild their lives and to stem 
the advance of communism, you were 
there first. You sent a man I came to 
know and respect—lIrving Brown. Later, 
when the Marshall Plan went into op- 
eration, you came in as full-fledged, 
full-time participants—helping to make 
and carry out American policy. 
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To this day, 1 doubt that most Ameri- 
cans have any idea of what we owe to 
those labor men who went abroad, and 
to the support we all got from American 
labor back home. They came from the 
A. F. of L., from the CIO, from the Broth- 
erhoods, and became top members of 
my staff in Paris and of other missions. 
And I tell you that without their help 
the Marshall Plan would never have 
accomplished what it did to rebuild vi- 
tality and the conditions of freedom in 
the countries of Western Europe and 
prevent communist domination that oth- 
erwise would have been inevitable. 

Free labor in all these countries was 
one of the strongest forces against com- 
munism. The backing of American free 
labor strengthened them immeasurably. 
And then you joined with free labor 
around the world in establishing the 
LC.E.T.U. 

I see representatives of many coun- 
tries in this hall and some of them are 
very old friends of mine. 

Of late, the free world has been losing 
ground in the struggle with commu- 
nism, and I doubt that anyone knows 
this better than you. I am sure your 
colleagues in the I.C.F.T.U. have told 
you this week how much the unity and 
position of the free world have suffered 
recently—especially in the past three 
months. 

Now, I want to make it clear that I 
believe our government should always 
be ready to negotiate at any level with 
the Kremlin leaders, providing we do 
not also let down our guard. 

Unhappily, at the Conference of the 
Summit in Geneva, our President was 
quoted in the press as crediting the Rus- 
sians today with no less a desire for 
peace than that of the West. As a con- 
sequence there occurred a psychological 
disarmament throughout the free world. 

The President’s statement of course 
was qualified afterwards, but unfortu- 
nately, the qualification did not eradi- 
cate the first impression. 

It is a tragedy the President didn’t 
do something else at this Conference. 
He mentioned, but he did not keep in- 
sisting that Stalin carry out his war- 
time agreements to permit free elec- 
tions in Poland and Eastern Europe. 
That is a principle that we must al- 
ways stand on, and that is a principle 
that we must always make clear to 
everyone in the world, that self deter- 
mination of nations is the basic prin- 
ciple of our foreign policy everywhere 
in the free world. 

Well, at the Summit Conference the 
Kremlin achieved relaxation of ten- 
sions—and not just relaxation of ten- 
sions, but relaxation of effort. And 
they did not give in one inch to 
achieve these results. 

George Meany pointed out bluntly 
last summer the dangers of accepting 
the so-called “Spirit of Geneva.” I did 
the same while I was in Europe. We 
were not popular at the time. But the 
warning needed to be sounded, and it 
still needs to be heeded. 

Three years ago, Soviet communist 
influence had been stopped and rolled 
back in Western Europe and in the 
Middle East. The Kremlin leaders ad- 
mitted as much, even before Stalin 
died, at the Communist Party Congress 
in October, 1952. And at that time they 
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laid out new tactics—the tactics of 
‘peaceful co-existence.’ 

Since then the new group in the 
Kremlin, even though weakened by the 
death of Stalin, has carried out this 
policy with great shrewdness. 1 will 
repeat here what I have said before, 
and that is that at Geneva, and since 


Geneva, the Kremlin leaders. have 
achieved a major political break- 
through. 


We see it in the increasing difticul- 
ties in Western Germany and in the 
situation developing in Berlin. We see 
it in the intrusion of the Kremlin in 
the explosive situation in the Middle 
East. We see it in the fantastic tour 
of Khrushchev and Bulganin in India 
and Burma, where they are being hailed 
as the apostles of peace and human 
welfare. And what are they saying in 
Asia? Khrushchev, the new strong 
man of the Kremlin, has had the af- 
frontery to hurl this accusation, and 
I quote, “The English, French and the 
Americans started the Second World 
War and sent new troops against our 
country—the troops of Hitlerite Ger- 
many.” This uncouth man is the same 
Khrushchev who, we are told, is a man 
of good will. 

The plain fact is that the Kremlin 
has breached the lines so carefully 
built in the alliance of free men. We 
must set about rebuilding these lines, 
and get in a position again to take the 
initiative. 

There are many things we must do 
to rally and strengthen the free peo- 
ples. In addition to maintaining mili- 
tary defenses, we must identify our- 
selves with the hopes and aspirations 
of people everywhere. In many coun- 
tries the communists have been more 
successful in doing this than we. 

In this endeavor you have a vital 
role to play. You are in a position to 
bring effectively the American message 
to those who are desperately struggling 
to lift themselves out of poverty and 
to convince them that false promises 
of communism will bring them only a 
new bondage. 

They need technical and economic 
assistance. But they need as well 
assistance in organizing and developing 
those institutions essential to free so- 
ciety. 

You have already done much and I 
am grateful for what you have done; 
yet much more remains to be done 
in helping to organize and strengthen 
free labor movements everywhere. 

We need a great remarshalling of 
America’s strength and will and talent 
to bear down on this job of helping 
other fate gee help themselves. This is 
more than philanthropy, it is more than 
an expression of brotherhood—although 
it would be justified for these purposes 
alone. It is a simple necessity for our 
own survival in the world struggle 
against communism. 

All of these matters, foreign and do- 
mestic, affect the life of every trade 
union member and his family. It is 
labor’s right—it is labor’s obligation— 
to be heard on them. And from this 
week forward, labor united will speak 
out with a strong and clear voice. 

Delegates to this convention, ou 
have opened a new chapter in labor 
history—and in the story of our coun- 
try. Let it be a glorious one! 
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May God bless your new enterprise; 
may God bless our country. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
Secretary Schnitzler will read a procla- 
mation of the Governor of the State of 
New York designating this week, De- 
cember 5 to 12, as Free Labor Week. 


Secretary Schnitzler read the following: 


Proclamation by the State of 
New York from the Executive 
Chambers: 


“From the most distant corners of 
the world and from every part of the 
country men and women dedicated to 
the cause of free trade unionism will 
assemble in New York State to conduct 
the deliberations of utmost significance 
to the free world. 

“During the first weeks of December 
delegates from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations will meet to 
merge their memberships into one 
body, thereby creating the largest 
democratic trade union organization in 
the world, free from government or 
political dictate. 

“A few days later leaders of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions will meet in executive 
session to explore how best they can 
bring new hope through broadened 
opportunity to exploited and poverty- 
stricken workers all over the world. 
In Asia, Africa and Latin-America 
there is tremendous need to bring a 
greater measure of economic security 
to the workers and to encourage the 
economic advancement of whole na- 
tions. Thus can we best achieve a 
durable peace and resist the encroach- 
ment of free labor’s greatest enemy, 
communist totalitarianism. 

“Spokesmen for 54,500,000 workers from 
every part of the free world will make 
their headquarters in New York City 
during the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. During the six years of its 
existence, the ICFTU has been devoted 
to the principles of human rights and 
democratic freedoms. Under its ban- 
ner, men and women of many religious, 
social and economic trades are united 
in common faith, in political freedom 
and respect for human dignity. 

“We Americans are proud that the 
AFL-CIO plays a leading role in the 
affairs of this world-wide organization. 
Our people are proud that New York 
State has been selected as the site of 
these historic sessions. Here free trade 
unionism was cradled. Here many of 
its leaders, some immigants, some na- 
tive born, rose to eminence in the 
councils of the nation. Here leaders 
of government chosen by the people 
brought new hope to the workers of 
this State through passage of pioneer- 
ing social legislation. 

‘Yet despite this voluminous history 
of progress, we know that much re- 
mains to be done. A united labor 


movement can best work for the goals 
of free labor which encompass many 
of the goals of all our citizens. 

“Now therefore, I, Averell Harriman, 
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Governor of the State of New York do 
hereby proclaim the week of December 
5 to 12, 1955, as Free Labor Week in 
the State of New York and call upon 
our citizens to celebrate this momen- 
tous occasion by according full recog- 
nition to the achievements of free 
labor and the struggle for peace and 
the strengthening of our democratic 
freedoms. 

“Given under my hand and privy 
seal of the State and the capital of the 
city of Albany, the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1955. Aver- 
ell Harriman, Governor of the State of 
New York.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In the name 
of all the delegates of this Convention 
and of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations I express to the Governor 
our sincere appreciation for his visit 
here this morning and for the very 
fine address he delivered, also his thought- 
fulness in proclaiming this week when we 
are meeting here in the Gest City of 
New York, as Free Labor Week. 

Thank you very much, Governor 
Harriman. 

. .. At this time James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, was escorted to 
the platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: For 
ears at conventions of the 
abor federations of this country we 
have had the pleasure of having an 
address from the Secretary of our De- 
partment, a Department that was cre- 
ated more than 40 years ago to foster 
and improve the welfare and the inter- 
ests of those who work for wages. 

It is always a pleasure to have a 
representative of that Department 
with us. While we may have our 
criticisms and our differences, we must 
never forget that the Department of 

bor is a Department dedicated to 
the interests of all workers and that 
the trade unions are the spokesmen 
for all workers and that this is our 
Department. 

I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you the Secretary of bor, the 
Honorable James P. Mitchell. 


HONORABLE JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor 


Mr. Meany, members of the Executive 
Council, distinguished guests, delegates 
to this Convention, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

The merger. of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations is a high moment 
in American history. 

I have no doubt that unity has been 
achieved. It will last. It will be a 
great force for good in the land. 

Organized labor in America has passed 
an historic crossroad. I congratulate 
ody as you move on to a new highway 
eading to loftier goals. And con- 

atulate all America which will bene- 

t from the statesmanship of George 
Meany and Walter Reuther and the 
others who made the dream of unity 
come alive. 

The world beyond our shores will 
also be affected by this achievement, 
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Even the blindest and most prejudiced 
antagonist of the free way of life has 
had to be witness to how leaders of 
American labor have ended their split. 
Those very labor leaders who are char- 
acterized in communist propaganda as 
tools of Wall Street have used free and 
uncoerced negotiations to immeasurably 
advance the interests of American 
workers. And the forces which today 
stand athwart the advance of com- 
munism and barbarism in the world 
have here in this hall had a victory. 
American labor will speak in one clear 
and mighty voice on behalf of freedom 
so that workers wherever they may 
be, even behind the Iron Curtain, will 
know that free labor has scored another 
victory. 

As you know, I have always been in 
favor of the uniting of the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO. have not hesitated to 
say so, both publicly and privately; to 
any rank-and-file union member I might 
meet at a local meeting or to the 
President of the United States. I have 
said it to businessmen, some of whom 
have expressed alarm and hostility 
about the merger. I have never flagged 
in my conviction that unity is in the 
broad public interest. In point of fact, 
I want to tell you here today that I 
am in favor of more unity. 

I am delighted to note that the chief 
officers of two of the railroad brother- 
hoods are honored and interested guests 
at this convention. I hope that whatever 
differences that may exist between the 
AFL-CIO and the railroad brotherhoods 
can be composed, and that these great 
and venerable organizations will take 
their full and rightful place within the 
united labor movement. 

There are many independent unions 
in the land, some of them large and 
powerful, some of them small and com- 
paratively weak. I would hope that 
they, too, will find their place in this 
united labor movement, working as 
harmonious, cooperative partners with 
you. 

I’m for unity all the way. And I 
predict that its great attractive force 
will eventually overcome those differ- 
ences which now keep it from being 
fully complete. 

To this audience, I could let_ that 
statement stand. unqualified. You know 
that when I talk about unity I mean 
the unity of legitimate. bona fide, 
American-minded unions. But because 
what I am saying here may be heard 
or read by others. I must make it ex- 
_DPlicit that I know that you want no 
fellowshin with organized rackets or 
communist organizations which use, 
and thereby debase, the name of union- 
ism. On the contrary. one of the virtues 
of unity as T see it, is that it will 
isolate, and I hope destroy, the leader- 
ship of those so-called unions which 
prev upon their members. emplovers. 
and the community. They exist and you 
know they exist for either the financial 
gain of dishonest and unscrupulous men 
or for the equally dishonest and un- 
scrupulous ends of subversion. 

The AFL-CIO must hold them deadly 
enemies. : 

Now, what are some of the things for 
which the increased streneth of labor 
which unity brings should be used. It 
will surely bring the benefits and pro- 
tection of unionism to more of our 


working people. It will surely make 
clearer and more emphatic the voice of 
labor in the field of public affairs. I 
welcome both these developments. Both, 
if I may say so, will help me personally 
in my job and responsibilities. As your 
President has said, the law which estab- 
lishes a Secretary of Labor in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, directs him to “foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners.” As unionism penetrates into 
the lower-paid areas of our economy— 
into the South and into the sweated, 
exploited trades—it can very effectively 
“foster, promote, and develop” those 
interests which Federal law makes my 
concern, 

I believe that the size of this great 
federation will make it able to do a 
more effective job in serving the wel- 
fare of its members and the nation as 
a whole, in bringing the benefits of 
trade unionism to those not now enjoy- 
ing its protection and advantages, and 
in making for greater labor-manage- 
ment peace between responsible unions 
on the one hand and responsible man- 
agement on the other. 

T believe that labor’s voice in public 
affairs should be heard loud and clear. 
T believe that as American citizens you 
have a duty and responsibility to make 
your voice heard. 

The leaders of this organization have 
stated clearly that they do not intend 
to try to control the votes of union 
members. They have stated that labor 
does not intend to create a powerful 
economic pressure group or political 
pressure bloc, They intend instead to 
keep their members informed on all 
issues affecting the electorate, esne- 
cially those affecting workers, so that 
workers can exercise their privilege 
and responsibility to participate freely 
in the Government of their country. 

No one can object to that kind of 
political activity. Everyone should ap- 
plaud and encourage that kind of po- 
litical action. 

And as united labor speaks out on 
public questions, I look for its con- 
tinued support of the_ principles to 
which I have so long subscribed. 

These principles constitute a philos- 
ophy which believes in a strong, united 
labor movement; 

A philosophy which has brought an 
increase in the minimum wage; 

Which has tried, so far unsuccess- 
fully, to extend the coverage of the 
minimum wage to the millions who 
need it so desperately: 

A philosophy which supported and 
secured an extension of unemployment 
insurance to 4 million more people and 
an extension of social security to 10 
million more; 

Which supported and worked for im- 
provements in state workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance and 
other labor standards laws: a philos- 
ophy, indeed, which obtained more ac- 
tion in this field than has occurred in 
20 years; 

It is a philosophy which supports the 
International Labor Organization as an 
instrument for raising the world’s liv- 
ing standards; and eliminating forced 


or. 
A philosophy which cannot counte- 
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nance discrimination based on color, 
creed, or race; 

And a philosophy which holds it a 
mistake for states to rush_heedlessly 
into the passage of so-called “right-to- 
work” laws. 

I look for your continued agreement 
with this philosophy. 

How else do I look for important 
support from a united labor movement? 
I look for it in maintaining, extending 
and increasing our prosperity as a na- 
tion—a state of affairs in which the 
workers of America have a vital stake. 

The situation which confronts your 
new organization is indeed very differ- 
ent from those hard days of the 1930's 
which I am sure you remember as 
clearly as I. Today, you emerge 
united after struggle, and you find 
yourself in a very different America. 

It is an America where 65 million 
men and women have jobs; 

It is an America where the average 
factory worker makes more money 
than ever before. And he is able to 
buy more for himself and his family 
than ever before because his pay check 
is not being reduced by inflation. 

his is a stable America in which 
people are confident, industry expand- 
ing, production increasing; an America 
which for the first time in many years 
is operating on a sound fiscal basis 
with a balanced budget in clear sight. 

In bulwarking our prosperity as a na- 
tion and ensuring that all of our peo- 
ple, the very humblest and weakest 
among them, enjoy its benefits, I be- 
lieve very strongly labor-management 
relations play a large part. I look to 
the new unity in the labor movement 
to bring improvements in our union- 
management relations. If it does not, 
it will have failed to rise to what may 
very well be its greatest challenge. 

I do not think that there is one man 
or woman in this hall who would not 
honestly agree that collective bargain- 
ing can be improved. The interesting 
thing is that if this were a meeting of 
the NAM or of the Chamber of Com- 
merce there would be a_= similar 
unanimity. 

The outsider might say, “That's of 
no consequence. Both the labor fellows 
and the industry fellows say they want 
to improve coilective bargaining. But 
what they really mean is that they 
want to see it changed to their own 
advantage.” 

i You know, I don’t really think that 
Ss so. 

I think, at bottom, both labor and in- 
dustry want to see collective bargain- 
ing improved in precisely the same way 
and for precisely the same reasons. They 
want to see the end results of collec- 
tive bargaining arrived at without the 
loss and waste of strikes and lockouts. 
They want to see the final agreements 
reached without bitter. wounding, acri- 
monious exchanges. They want to go 
on living together after negotiations 
are at last concluded with no aftermath 
of unsettled scores and galling resent- 
ments. I am talking, of course, about 
that ideal state to which both labor 
and management aspire. I am not so 
naive as to think that we will ever see 
the end of industrial disputes unless, 
Heaven forbid, we should abandon our 
freedom. 

But I firmly believe that we can come 


a lot closer to that ideal state now 
with a united labor movement. I think 
the assurance that unity was at hand 
made it possible for George Meany to 
speak on behalf of all labor for a “live- 
and-let-live” agreement with business. 
And I think the fact of that unity lends 
weight and seriousness to that pro- 
posal. I would hope that spokesmen for 
business and industry will respond to 
it in the same spirit. 

But if they do not, I urge you to keep 
on trying. Keep on seeking and search- 
ing for ways to develop a broader base 
of understanding with American em- 
ployers. And strive to make more fruit- 
tul your own day-to-day relations with 
those whose names are opposite yours 
on the contracts which establish the 
wages and working conditions for 15 
million mighty important American men 
and women. 

The taproots of the American Labor 
Movement reach back to Colonial times. 
Even before we found unity as a na- 
tion, our forebears in this, our beloved 
land, banded together as journeymen 
and artisans for their own protection. 
Labor moves in that hallowed tradition 
which is the true American folkway as 
it grows firmer and more closely knit 
in unity. This, with God’s will, has 
brought greatness to our country and 
hope to the world. Labor’s unity will 
strengthen our concord as a people and 
weave us together even more surely 
than before. 

Ladies and gentlemen, because of what 
I have heard in this hall this morning, 
I want to say, because I couldn’t leave 
this platform without saying it, I couldn't 
leave this platform without indicating my 
feelings—I want to say to you that 
nothing, nothing in this world is more 
important than world peace. And I want 
to say to you that I have the honor and 
the privilege of working under the di- 
rection of a man who commanded your 
sons and your brothers and your hus- 
bands to victory in the greatest war in 
the world. And I want to say to you 
that this world knows that there is no 
other man in the world who has as in- 
tense a desire for peace as he, because 
he knows the horrors of war. And I 
want to say to you, please, please, let 
us not deter him, hamper him in his 
intense. continual quest for peace. 

Mr. Meany, ladies and gentlemen, my 
very best wishes attend your endeavors 
here. May you mightily meet the needs 
of labor in the nation, as I know you 
will, with dedication, devotion, discretion 
and dispatch, and may you have a long 
and happy life. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On behalf of 
this convention and all the delegates in 
attendance, I wish to express our sin- 
cere appreciation to Jim Mitchell for his 
visit here this morning and for the very 
pga ga and interesting talk delivered 
to us. Thank you very much, Secretary 
Mitchell. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS ON STATE ANTI- 
UNION LAWS—(Continued) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now we will 
return to the order of business which 
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was interrupted to hear the addresses. 
The report of the Committee on State 
Anti-Union Laws was read to you and 
the motion is to adopt the report of that 
Committee. Is there discussion on his 
question? 


VICE PRESIDENT MacGOWAN: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I want to con- 
sume just about two minutes to call 
your attention to one particular situation. 
As probably many of you know, our In- 
ternational Headquarters is located in the 
State of Kansas. We worked very closely 
with the Governor of Kansas, Fred Hall, 
in securing the veto to the Right-to- 
Work law which was passed by an over- 
whelming vote of the State Legislature. 
In doing so, he practically committed po- 
litical suicide because all of the reac- 
tionary forces in the State of Kansas, 
well financed, well supplied with propa- 
ganda and perhaps supplied with a black 
bag, lined up the Legislature in support 
of this law. The Governor had the cour- 
age and fortitude to exercise his veto. 
which was very nearly overridden and 
was only sustained by a few votes in 
the Legislature. 


I think the labor movement of America 
holds a very great obligation to the 
Governor of that State to see to it that he 
is renominated in the Republican pri- 
maries of Kansas next August. He needs 
a lot of help, and I hope that we will 
not give encouragement to the right-to- 
work advocates in other states by failing 
to bring about the renomination of Fred 
Halil next August. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Brother I. C. Welsted, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor. 


DELEGATE WELSTED: Mr. Chair- 
man, members of the Executive Council 
and delegates to this Convention: I am 
from a state that is burdened with one 
of these Right-to-Work laws—in fact, 
not one but several—and I know the 
conditions down there. We are burdened 
with the law and we are harassed by 
certain political prostitutes who will 
wave the flag in one hand and cut de- 
mocracy from ear to ear with the other. 


We have a big job ahead. There is 
only one way to erase these laws from 
the books, and that is through political 
activity. In that connection we need 
the help of the International Unions 
that have membership in that state. We 
have checked the registry of the mem- 
bership of many of these unions and 
we find that where the officers are ac- 
tive, where they are willing to get out 
and work, 80 to 90 percent of the mem- 
bership are qualified voters. But we 
also find, if you please, that where the 
officers are not active less than 20 per- 
cent of the membership are qualified to 
vote. That is the reason we have these 
laws. We have got to let these fakers 
in politics know that America is the 
right way of life for us and we intend 
to defeat those persons who do not sub- 
seve to the policy of the American way 
o e. 

Those laws were not only passed to 
prevent organizations; they were also 
passed to prevent political action as 
well. T can cite an example in Virginia 


where a group of 62 unions were or- 
ganized recently by a union that is 
affiliated with the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. Upon investigation 
of those 62 adults rrr in Virginia 
who had just been organized, only two 
of them were qualified to vote. That 
is less than 2 percent of those workers 
who were qualified before they were 
organized. 

The politicians in Virginia know that 
and they know if they get an active 
union with aggressive officers they are 
going to be taught political education 
and action and they don’t want that. 
They don’t want them in the State of 
Virginia. Our own Senater, if you 
please, Harry F. Byrd, was nominated 
by less than 18 percent of the adult 
population in the State of Virginia, and 
that is the reason you are harassed with 
him in Washington. Make no mistake 
about it, he has got a lot of power in 
the Southern group and he is using it 
against the International Unions in this 
organization. 

I plead with the President and the 
officers of this great organization, that 
group that has been married and 
I hope will live happily together, to 
get more action in Virginia through 
the International Unions and assist 
the Virginia State Federation of Labor 
in its effort to have people become 
qualified voters and exercise their right 
of franchise and restore to Virginia 
the democracy our forefathers founded, 
but which has been destroyed by the 
use of reprehensible anti-labor laws 
and other things contrary to our Amer- 
ican way of life. I will assure you 
that the International Unions will 
assist and we will welcome that assis- 
tance gladly and work with them in 
doing the job that lies ahead. Thank 
you very much. 

... The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion on State Anti-Union Laws was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: As I told you 
yesterday morning, there is a great 
interest in this convention on the part 
of workers all over the world. As an 
indication of that interest we have 
visitors here from practically every 
country in the free world representing 
the trade union groups in those coun- 
tries. A number of these visitors are 
on the platform. I am going to ask 
them to come back on the platform 
this afternoon ad hope we have 
them all together at that time. At the 
beginning of the afternoon session I 
am _, to ask them to stand so 
they can be identified and take bows 80 
vou know who they are as you meet 
them from time to time during this 
Convention. 


Assistance to Kohler Strikers 


I would also like to announce that 
the Kohler strikers who are_repre- 
sented here this morning by this very 
fine choral group could use some funds, 
if they are available, to assist them 
to carry out the strike. I would sug- 
gest that any International or local 
unions who are present give considera- 
tion upon their return to their offices 
to making some assistance available 
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to this group if they feel they can 
do so. 


In addition, I have been asked by 
a number of delegates this morning 
if it would be possible for them to 
make personal contributions, so I have 
arranged for representatives of the 
strikers, some of the choral group, to 
be at the exits at the conclusion of 
this morning’s session, with some 
waste paper baskets available, into 
which those who care to can drop some 
good, legal United States tender for 
the assistance of these strikers. Please 
make note of that fact when you leave 
the hall this morning. 


There is great interest on the part 
of our friends in public life in this 
convention, and a number of them, of 
course, will from time to time drop in 
to see us. 


At this time I would like to ask a 
very good friend of ours in the United 
States Senate who is on the platform 
to stand and take a bow: Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of the State of 
Minnesota. 


SENATOR. HUBERT HUMPHREY 
State of Minnesota 


Thank you very much, Mr. Meany. 

My good friends of the great new 
powerful and responsible labor move- 
ment of America, the AFL and CIO, 
this is going to be a short speech, 
believe me. I want to wish you the 
very, very best, and I want to con- 
gratulate and commend your leadership 
and the delegates in making this great 
unity of American organized labor a 
reality. 

Believe me, friends, this is going to 
be good for America. Being good for 
America, it is << to be good for 
you. I am delighted. 

I am looking forward to seeing all of 
you in many parts of America in the 
coming months. I think you may have 
some idea as to what I refer. I shall 
be around and I hope that we will 
have good days, good times, and that 
all of your efforts will be crowned 
with success. God bless you and more 
power to you. 

. .. At 12:00 o’clock noon, under sus- 
pension of the rules, the Convention 
was recessed to reconvene at 2:30 P. 
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The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 2:30 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for 
messages and announcements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing communications: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. C. 
December 3, 1955 


Messrs. George Meany and 
Walter Reuther 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
71st Regiment Armory 
34th and Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear George and Walter: 


“I most keenly regret that I could 
not accept your invitation to participate 
in the historic deliberations of e 
American Labor Movement now going 
on in New York City. Hard as I tried, 
I could not rearrange my schedule so 
as to be in New York this week. 

I need scarcely tell you that I rejoice 
greatly—as the whole nation should— 
that the 15 million members of the 

F. of L. and the CIO are now gathered 
into a single organization representing, 
with their families, more than a third 
of the people of our country. 

Yet this merger marks not the sum- 
mit of the growth of the American 
Labor Movement, but only a new begin- 
ning ...a new opportunity to concen- 
trate on the organization of the still 
unorganized. There is no more vital 
challenge than this one. Such organi- 
zation will help give new impetus to 
our economy and bring social justice 
and a higher standard of living to hun- 


dreds of thousands of our fellow 
citizens. 
As separate organizations, your 


achievements have been monumental. 
This time of congratulation upon your 
merger is also an appropriate time to 
acknowledge the debt that our country 
owes to the A. F. of L. and the CI 
for their support of many vital causes 
which go far beyond the immediate 
concerns of simple trade unionism. 
Your Fo gee oe have been among 
the vital bulwarks of our democracy 
and among the most effective forces 
for an expanding and dynamic economy. 
But the accomplishments of the past 
furnish only background for the chal- 
lenge of the present. Our problems 
today are heavier, not lighter, than be- 
fore. The threat from communism 
abroad and reaction at home grows 
greater, not less. The peace of the 
world, and the preservation of the 
United States as the world’s fortress of 
freedom and justice are all at stake. 
Our immediate and specific problems 
include: (1) the threat of those who 
would plunder our natural resources; 
(2) the threat of monopoly and the 
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stifling of our free, competitive enter- 
prise system; (3) the continued denial 
of equal rights to some of our citizens, 
and (4) the uneven distribution of the 
benefits of prosperity among all sec- 
tors of our economy and among all our 
people. 

These problems must be met and 
faced along with the great overriding 
problem of our very survival in this 
atomic age. 

Yes, in one organization, under uni- 
fied leadership, you now hold part of 
the fate of the nation and of the free 
world in your hands. 

Doubled in strength, you are re- 
doubled in responsibility. But I am 
confident that you will discharge this 
responsibility with dedication and dis- 
tinction. 

I am proud that my State is serving 
as host to your historic convention. 
Welcome and congratulations. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Herbert H. Lehman 

United States Senate.” 


December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 
7lst Regiment Armory, New York 
May I offer congratulations on the 
merging of The American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The union of these two 
should further the security and growth 
of our nation. The Navy appreciates the 
added potential such action can give our 


defense team. 
CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. George Meany 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 
The Navy extends congratulations and 
best wishes on this noteworthy occasion. 
The significant accomplishment in merg- 
ing these two great organizations provides 
additional national strength in e pre- 
serving of our American ideals. I am 
sure that the historic record of teamwork 
between American Labor and the Navy 
in combatting the enemies of our nation 
will continue in greater measure than 
ever before. 
ADMIRAL ARLEIGH BURKE, 
Cmm. Chief of Naval Operations. 


December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. George Meany 
Statler Hotel 
On the occasion of the merger of The 
American Federation of Labor and The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations I 
take this opportunity to extend the 
greetings of the Office of Naval Ma- 
terial. The contributions of labor 
unions and their members to the de- 
fense efforts are a matter of record. 
This continued teamwork will, am 
confident, keep strong the nation’s de- 
fenses and assure peace in the world. 
VICE ADM. MURRAY ROYAR, 
Chief of Naval Material. 
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December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory, ¥. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People hails the 
birth of the AFL-CIO as a propitious step 
toward industrial democracy. As the free 
world’s largest and most powerful trade 
union movement, the AFL-CIO now has 
the opportunity to demonstrate to all the 
eoples of the world that American labor 
is united in support of our nation’s demo- 
cratic ideals of equality, freedom and jus- 
tice for all, irrespective of race, color, 
religion or national origin. We in the 
NAACP are confident that you will insist 
upon and adhere to these principles with- 
in your ranks and invite you to join with 
us in the struggle to secure for all Ameri- 
cans the rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Constitution. As you enter this 
new era we congratulate you and assure 
you of our cooperation in our common 
cause of making our country a happy 
and prosperous land in which no man 
is favored or rejected by reason of such 
irrelevant considerations as race or re- 


ligion or nationality. 
ROY WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary 


December 5, 1955 

New York, N. Y. 

yeorge Meany, President, AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 

The Ukranian Congress Committee of 
America representing a million and a half 
Americans of Ukrainian descent of whom 
& onderant majority are members of 
A L-CIO extends its warmest congratula- 
tions to you upon election to the presi- 
dency of the largest free labor union in 
the world and sincerest well wishes of 
continued growth and success to the new- 
ly established organization which, like 
both its components in the past, will con- 
tinue to work for the freedom of labor 
and the rights not only of labor but also 
of human beings and nations throughout 
the entire worid until the threat of en- 
slavement by the Russian Communist 
menace shall have been eliminated. We 
are with you and pledge our coopera- 
tion in all your noble undertakings. 

STEPHEN J. JAREMA, 

Executive Director, 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of 


America. 
December 5, 1955 
SS Ancon, 


AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 
Congratulations on long awaited 
merger. labor’s highest expecta- 
tions be fulfilled. 
CREW, SS ANCON, 
NMU. 


December 6, 1955 

Detroit, Mich. 
WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 

As symbolized in the firm clasping of 
strong hands, which depicts the spirit 
of true union brotherhood the AFL- 
CIO today has successfully set the 
pattern for all to follow in the re- 
solying of all grave and serious dif- 
ferences that may arise amongst men 
and even between nations the world 
over. As a visitor I have been privi- 
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leged throughout this great panorama 
to witness the unfolding of the most 
advanced program yet to be inaug- 
urated in behalf of the people who toil 
for their existence. Therefore, in be- 
half of the union which I represent, 
may I extend to President sores 
Meany, to Walter Reuther, to the 
officers and to the delegates assem- 
bled here sincere congratulations upon 
a job of far reaching magnitude that 
has been done well. 

JAMES C. McGAHEY, President, 

International Union, United Plant 

Guard Workers of America. 


December 5, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
Chairman, AFL-CIO Convention, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 
Your unity convention is a happy 
day for all who have been associated 
with the labor movement. We have 
been proud of the fraternal relations 
toward ORT by the leaders and many 
affiliated unions of the AFL and CIO 
for many years. We are confident that 
the united family of labor will pro- 
vide even greater opportunity for ad- 
vancing the aim that ORT and labor 
share in common of working for higher 
living standards, improved quality of 
skills and greater opportunity for vo- 
cational education to peoples every- 


where. , 
American Labor ORT. 
ADOLPH HELD, Chairman, 


December 5, 1955 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
WILLIAM SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer of AFL-CIO, 
Dallas Room, Hotel Statler: 

Congratulations on the merger of 
the AFL-CIO. This important event in 
the history of the American Trade 
Union Movement will guarantee the 
benefits thus far achieved as well as 
future gains to be made in the interest 
of the workers of America. With all 
good wishes for a successful conven- 
tion. Fraternally and cordially yours. 

Striking Members of Hotel Employees 


Union Local. 
December 5, 1955 

La Grange, Ill. 
George Meany, President AFL-CIO Con- 
vention 

The convention of the new united 
labor movement takes place upon the 
threshold of world shaping events. We 
have every confidence that the decision 
of the delegates will reflect the desires 
of the majority of the American people. 
On behalf of UAW-GM Sub Council 5, 
pons ag 4 in Hot Springs, Arkansas, we 
greet the delegates assembled at this 
historic convention. 

HERMAN _ REBHAM, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, UAM-GM Sub Council 5. 


December 6, 1955 

New York, N. Y. 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 

Greetings: The officers and members 
of the New York Photo-Engravers Union 
Number One of North America, assembled 
at a regular meeting of December 5, 1955 
extend to you our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on this unique occasion of having 
your first convention as two great labor 
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organizations merged as one. Our earnest 
hope is that united labor of America, 
embodied in American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations will soon become a medium 
in our country to better the lot of 
American wage earners and to guide 
their destinies for higher attainment. 
Sincerely and fraternally. 
DENIS M. BURKE, President, New 
ann Photo-Engravers Union Number 
ne. 
December 5, 1955 
Port Au Prince 
William Schnitzler, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York. 
Sincere wishes for full success of 
AFL-CIO unity convention. Let us re- 
affirm faith in destiny of democratic 
trade unionism. 
NATHANAEL MICHEL, General Secre- 
tary, National Labor Union of Haiti. 


December 5, 1955 
Washinton, D. C. 
American Federation of Labor, 
iy of Industrial Organizations, 
lst Regiment Armory, New York. 


In the name of the International Peas- 
ant Union and the peasant movements of 
the captive European nations, we con- 
gratulate the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations upon the occasion of their union. 
We welcome this historically significant 
development as strengthening the forces 
of freedom, democracy, and social justice 
both nationally and internationally and 
look forward to fruitful cooperation on 
the international front in the fight for 
securing the freedom and independence 
of all nations as well as durable peace 
by defeating Soviet imperialism and 
any kind of human slavery. 

DR. AUGUSTIN POPA, 
Acting President. 

DR. GEORGE M. DIMITROV, 
Secretary-General. 


December 5, 1955 


Con- 


Washington, D. C. 
AFL-CIO Unity Commitee, 
7Tlst Regiment Armory, New York 
Unexpected circumstances have pre- 
vented me from participating in your 
historic meeting. Wish the new AFL- 
CIO Federation every success in its en- 
deavor to improve labor conditions at 
home and abrora 
ABDEL RAOUF ABU ALAM, 
Labor Attache, Embassy of Egypt. 


December 6, 1955 

Washington, D. C. 
George Meany, Pres., AFL-CIO, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 

Please accept my heartiest congratu- 
lations on ing unanimously elected 
first president of the AFL-CIO. The new 
Federation has my very best wishes for 
success. Best regards. 


THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., USS. 


President George Mean 
American Federation of Labor 
Dear Brothers: 

The Berlin free trade unionists 
heartily greet the merger action. We 
hope that through this action not only 


your national aims will be promoted 
but that also the cause of peace and 
freedom in the entire world will be 
greatly served, 

In brotherly solidarity 

Ernst Scharnowski, Chairman 

Berlin Branch 

German Trade Union Federation 


(DGB) 


To the Merger Congress of the CIO 
and the AFL 

To the delegates of the Merger 
Congress I convey brotherly greetings 
and the wish that as a result of the 
actions of your convention an even 
greater epoch of the successful Ameri- 
ean labor history will be introduced 
which will serve as an example for the 
whole international trade union move- 
ment. 

Hans John, First President 

Railway Workers Union of Germany 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


_ Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing: 
There will be a free showing of union 
films and filmstrips: 

Tonight (Tuesday) at 7:30 o’clock— 
_ Second Floor Studio of ILGWU Build- 
ing, 1710 Broadway. 

This is between 54th and 55th Streets. 

All delegates are invited to attend. 

Department of Education 

American Federation of Labor and 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


President Meany announced the ap- 
pointment of the following escort com- 
mittees: 

For Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and elfare, 10:30 
a.m. Wednesday—Charles J. MacGowan, 
A. J. Hayes, Richard F. Walsh, Joseph 
Beirne, Joseph Childs. 

For Rev. Father Raymond A. Me- 
Gowan, 11:00 a.m. Wednesday—Michae 
Fox, James A. Brownlow, L. M. Raft- 
ery, John Grogan, John Brophy. 

For Omer Becu, President, ICFTU, 
11:30 a.m. Wednesday—cC. J. Haggerty, 
Paul Phillips, James Suffridge, William 
Smallwood, Jacob Potofsky. 

For Thurgood Marshall, General Coun- 
sel, 3:15 p.m Wednesday—David Dubin- 
sky, Arnold Zander, A. Philip Randolph, 
Emil Mazey, Willard Townsend. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Continued) 


. . . Co-Secretary Curran of the Resolu- 
tions Committee read the resolution on 
Zane earner Act and the NLRB as 
ollows: 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AND THE 
NLRB 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been law 
for over eight years. The stated policy 
of this Act, carried over from the Wag- 
ner Act, is to encourage the organiza- 
tion of workers into unions of their own 
choosing and to promote collective bar- 
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gaining. However, many of the detailed 
provisions of Taft-Hartley subvert 
these professed aims. 

In actual operation, the Act has been 
used to block union organization, to 
weaken unions, and to interfere with 
free collective bargaining. 

The organization’ of the unorganized 
has been grievously hampered. Prior to 
Taft-Hartley the percentage of or- 
ganized workers in the economy was 
steadily increasing. Since Taft-Hartley 
this rate of increase has been greatly 
reduced, and two-thirds of the workers 
who are eligible for union membership 
remain unorganized today. By impeding 
the unionization of unorganized work- 
ers who stand in need of it, the Act 
threatens the standards of all organ- 
ized labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act places serious 
restrictions on the rights to strike and 
to picket. Strikes or picketing for vari- 
ous purposes which were legal long 
before the Wagner Act are entirely pro- 
hibited by Taft-Hartley, and some 
strikes which are legal even under 
Taft-Hartley may be enjoined on the 
theory that they will create national 
emergencies. 

The use of the labor injunction, which 
had been virtually stopped in the fed- 
eral courts in 1932 by the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, has been revived by Taft- 
Hartley. Under Taft-Hartley the gov- 
ernment may seek an injunction in any 
unfair labor practice case prior to any 
hearing on the merits, and it is actually 
compelled by the Act to seek such in- 
junctions in certain types of cases. 

The Taft-Hartley Act injects the gov- 
ernment into the writing of collective 
bargaining agreements. Under the Wag- 
ner Act unions and employers were gen- 
erally free to make whatever collective 
bargaining contracts they thought ap- 
propriate. The Taft-Hartley Act, how- 
ever, restricts the benefits unions may 
achieve through collective bargaining 
agreements in numerous respects in- 
cluding union security, welfare funds, 
check-off arrangements, strike notices, 


ete. 

The Taft-Hartley Act itself places re- 
strictions on union security arrange- 
ments which are wholly unworkable in 
industries with shifting employment 
patterns, such as construction, maritime 
trades, and the canning industry. In ad- 
dition, by Section 14(b), it legalizes 
state anti-union-security laws, in defi- 
ance of the principle that national legis- 
lation normally overrides conflicting 
state laws. 

A host of other restrictive provisions 
are also contained in the Act. 

The vicious anti-labor character of 
Taft-Hartley was expressly recognized 
by President Eisenhower during the 
1952 election campaign. At that time he 
made solemn promises to eliminate 
these provisions and bring about a fair 
law. Thus, in a speech to the Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor, the President stated: 

“T have talked about the Taft- 
Hartley Act with both labor and in- 
dustry people. I know the law might 
be used to break unions. That must 
be changed. America wants no law 
licensing union-busting. Neither do I.” 
In this same speech he proclaimed: 


“T will not support any amendments 


which might weaken the rights of the 

working men and women.” 

He praised the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
which limited labor injunctions, and 
boasted that it was passed under a Re- 
publican Administration. He spoke out 
specifically on this subject, saying that 
injunctions “will not settle the under- 
lying’ fundamental problems which 
cause a strike.” 

He spoke in defense of the right to 
strike, saying “there are some things 
worse, much worse, than strikes—one 
of them is the loss of freedom.” 

The President declared that he be- 
lieved in strong unions, saying “weak 
unions cannot be responsible. This 
alone is sufficient reason for having 
strong unions.” 

He declaimed against the “heavy hand 
of Government intervention” in labor 
disputes and reaffirmed his faith in col- 
lective bargaining. 

And the President expressed his com- 
plete confidence that the job of amend- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act “can be 
worked out so that no fair-minded 
member of labor will consider the re- 
sults unreasonable.” 

Finally, he pledged “justice and fair- 
ness” in our labor relations laws. 

After the election, unfortunately, 
these fine promises were ignored by the 
Administration. 

In March 1953, the House and Senate 
Labor Committee commenced hearings 
on Taft-Hartley revision. These hear- 
ings were quite extensive: the House 
Committee hearings lasted from March 
until the middle of May, while the Sen- 
ate hearings ran from the latter part 
of March into June: Numerous witnesses 
from the. ranks of labor and manage- 
ment appeared before the committees, 
as well as many outside labor relations 
exverts. 

However, no one appeared to state to 
the Committees the position of the Ad- 
ministration on Taft-Hartley revision. 
No witness appeared, no Presidential 
message was sent up, no Administration 
bill was introduced. 

President Eisenhower had appointed 
as his Secretary of Labor, Martin 
Durkin. President of the Plumbers’ and 
Pipe Fitters’ Union. AFI. Mr. Durkin 
accepted the directive of President Fis- 
enhower, issued shortly after the new 
Administration took office, to revise 
Taft-Hartley to eliminate its union- 
breaking provisions, and make it fair 
and just to labor. Month after month. 
Secretary Durkin labored to secure a 
fair implementation of the Administra- 
tion's promises. 

Finally, in the late summer of 1953, 
after detailed negotiations between the 
White House and the Congressional 
leaders, President Eisenhower renudi- 
ated the proposals for revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which the President 
had promised Mr. Durkin to supnort. 
Consequentiv and justifiably Mr. Dur- 
kin resigned. 

During the whole of 1953 the Admin- 
istration sent no communication to the 
Congress on Taft-Hartley revision. In 
January 1954, anproximately one year 
late. President Eisenhower finally sent 
to Congress a message on Taft-Hartley - 
revision. 

The President’s message to Congress 
on Taft-Hartley amendments and the 
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etenenting bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Smith (R., N.J.), instead of liberal- 
izing Taft-Hartley, proposed a few 
insubstantial improvements and offered 
new anti-labor provisions. 

Far from honoring its pledge of 
justice and fairness, the Administra- 
tion’s program would not have rid the 
Taft-Hartley Act of its union-busting 
provisions. It would have retained the 
one-sided, anti-labor injunction along 
with other major anti-labor Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions. 

would have added a new and 
dangerous anti-labor measure on the 
pretext of protecting states’ rights. 
This provision would have legalized 
state laws which, under the guise of 
dealing with local emergencies, pro- 
hibit strikes and provide for compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes. Yet 
during the campaign, President Eisen- 
hower declared against any trend to- 
ward compulsory arbitration in the 
field of labor-management relations. 

In addition, the discredited strike 
vote procedure which had been proved 
useless in wartime was recommended 
by the Administration for insertion 
into the Act. 

This anti-labor program of the Ad- 
ministration was rejected by the Sen- 
ate in May 1954. During the year and 
a half since then, Congress, evenly 
divided, has held no further hearings® 
on Taft-Hartley and the Administra- 
tion has made no further proposals for 
its revision. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
remained unchanged on the statute 
books. 

Though the language of Taft-Hartley 
has remained unchanged, its interpre- 
tation by the Labor Board has not. On 
rumerous and important issues the 
new Board, a majority of whose mem- 
bers have been appointed by President 
Eisenhower, has overturned long estab- 
lished rulings, and given the Act a 
new, and almost always anti-labor, 
meaning. Indeed the Bisenhower ap- 
pointees seem to have taken office with 
that end consciously in mind. 

The Wagner Act had been in effect 
since 1935 and as amended by the Taft- 
Hartley Act since 1947. Interpretation 
placed on these laws over the years by 
the Board and courts had been re- 
viewed by Congress on several occa- 
sions. Both before and after 1947, sev- 
eral bills which would have changed 
Board policies had been considered by 
Congress. Certain changes in Board 
policies, of course, were required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. But aside from 
such changes, Congress had refused on 
a number of occasions since 1947 to 
require changes in other Board poli- 
cies. This created the obvious implica- 
tion that Congress had thereby given 
its approval to such other policies and 
intended them to be continued in effect. 

The new Board members, appointed 
by President Eisenhower however, 
have until now not felt themselves 
bound by these policies of the old 
Board. In line with their prior pro- 
nouncements, they have proceeded to 
promulgate widespread anti-union 
changes in_ well- established policies 
covering a large number of important 
issues. They seem to have proceeded 
on the assumption that since they were 
appointed by a new Administration, 
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they had a license to overhaul any or 
all of the Board’s policies. They have 
proceeded to imbue the Board with the 
employer-oriented interests of the new 
Administration. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the NLRB is supposed to be an inde- 
pendent agency, with quasi-judicial 
functions. Unless the Board and its 
staff can be free of influence or con- 
trol, it cannot function in the inde- 
pendent and impartial manner required 
of a quasi-judicial agency. Clearly, the 
policy changes instituted by the new 
Board, in most instances over the op- 
position of one or both of the holdover 
members from the old Board, raise grave 
questions as to the independent, im- 
partial, non-political and quasi-judicial 
status of the new Board. 

Among these policy changes are the 
following: 

(a) Jurisdiction: The new Board has 
drastically limited the establishments 
over which it will assert jurisdiction. 
This is legislation by administrative 
action, for proposals to diminish NLRB 
jurisdiction were rejected by Congress 
in 1954. 

The result is to deny even the 
limited protection of the Act to mil- 
lions of workers who previously were 
covered. These employees no longer 
will be protected by federal law against 
discriminatory discharges and other 
employer unfair labor practices. They 
will not be able to obtain NLRB elec- 
tions to determine their bargaining 
agent. And most states do not have 
laws which at all protect the rights 
of labor. 

Among the workers thus deprived 
of the protection of the federal Act 
are the great majority of those em- 
ployed in retail stores, power stations, 
TV and radio stations, daily and week- 
ly newspapers, utilities, service com- 
panies, and all small businesses even 
including defense _plants. 

(b) Employer “Free Speech”: Under 
the guise of protecting free speech, 
the new Board has sanctioned em- 
ployer statements of plainly coercive 
character. For example, an employer 
pre-election statement that if the 
union won the company “would be 
forced to move the plant” was held 
not to warrant setting aside the elec- 
tion; the statement was merely a 
“prophecy”, not a “threat”, and so was 
“not coercive”. Similarly, a statement 
by a company lawyer that the com- 
pany would not recognize the union 
even if it won the election was held to 
be simply a legitimate Po ramet of 
the employer’s — posit 

(c) Captive Audience: Itt my no longer 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to force workers to listen to 
anti-union tirades on company time 
and property, without a. the 
union an opportunity to reply ore- 
over, an election will. now be upset 
only if the employer addressed the 
captive audience within 24 hours be- 
fore the election. 

(d) Majority Union Recognition: An- 
other reversal of_ basic poy. was 
made by the new Board when it held 
that an employer may refuse to yee Fs 
a majority of signed membership cards 
as proof of a union's majority status. 
Employers are thus encouraged to re- 
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fuse recognition and to defer bargain- 
ing until the union goes through a 
formal Board election. 

(e) Interrogating Workers: Under 
the old Board, there was a long-stand- 
ing doctrine that it was intimidation 
and an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to question his employees 
about union membership and activities. 
Yet, fundamental as this doctrine was, 
it was overturned by the Administra- 
tion majority of the new Board. 

(f) Responsibility for Unlawful 
Strike: A new doctrine entailing ex- 
tremely harsh consequences for inno- 
cent members of a union was enunci- 
ated by the new Board in a case in- 
volving the discharge of employees 
who did not participate in an illegal 
strike and who either reported for 
work or were ill. Despite their non- 
participation in the strike action, the 
new Board upheld the discharges. 

It has also been held by the new 
Board that employees of one union, 
who respected the picket line of an- 
other union during a short “hit-and- 
run” strike, lost their protected status 
under the Act and were subject to dis- 
charge or other discipline. These em- 
ployees, said the Board, forfeited their 
own protection under the Act by “join- 
ing” and “participating” in the unpro- 
tected strike of the other union. The 
Board thus struck at a vital artery of 
trade unionism because respect for a 
picket line is a fundamental obligation 
of union members. 

(g) Implied No-Strike Clause: Under 
a recent doctrine of the new Board, a 
strike may not take place until the 
expiration or reopening date of a con- 
tract even though the 60-day notice 
required by Taft-Hartley has _ been 
given and elapsed and even though the 
contract does not contain a no-strike 
clause. 

(h) “Hot Cargo” Clauses Unenforce- 
able: It has long been the practice of 
various unions to seek the inclusion in 
collective bargaining agreements of 
provisions permitting their members to 
refuse to handle “hot goods”. Until 
recently the Board regarded these 
clauses as valid and enforceable by 
strike or picketing, but the new Re- 
publican appointees have ruled that 
these clauses either are not valid at 
all or may not be enforced by the 
Union. 

The foregoing are only some of the 
areas in which the Administration- 
dominated Board has established new 
policies. The anti-union nature of 
these policies is obvious on their face. 
Other additional examples of new poli- 
cies might be cited. They, too, are al- 
most uniformly detrimental to the 
rights of labor. 

Despite the major stated purpose of 
the Act to encourage genuine collective 
bargaining through unions freely chosen 
by the workers, the Board appears to be 
doing everything in its power to impede 
these objectives. It has clearly acted to 
impose anti-labor restrictions beyond those 
coasted by Taft-Hartley; now, therefore, 


RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO will 
press for the elimination of the evils 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enact- 
ment of a sound and fair national 


labor relations law based on the princi- 
ples of the me Act, 

2. The AFL-CIO condemns the Ad- 
ministration for its failure to live up 
to its campaign promises to rid Taft- 
Hartley of its anti-labor provisions. 

3. The AFL-CIO denounces the admini- 
strative policies of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the unnecessary 
manner in which the Board has, in effect, 
been legislating by administrative action. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
on I move the adoption of the resolu- 
ion. 

- . « The motion for adoption of 
the resolution on Taft-Hartley Act and 
the NLRB was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
read the resolution on Collective Lar- 
gaining as follows: 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Free collective bargaining through 
strong trade unions has provided work- 
ing people with a meaningful voice in 
deciding the terms under which they 
work. It has functioned to translate the 
nation's potential for improvement into 
actual advances in working and living 
standards. It has thereby benefited im- 
measurably our nation as a whole. 


@ Bargaining through trade unions has 


developed because individual workmen 
by themselves cannot bargain on an 
equal basis with their employers. It has 
grown despite only a slow and grudg- 
ing acceptance by many employers and 
despite continued efforts of many other 
employers to do all in their power to 
resist it. We must do our best to assure 
its continued growth and to extend its 
benefits to the many workers still not 
represented by effective trade unions, 

In a democratic nation it is appropri- 
ate that collective bargaining, free of 
government control, be encouraged and 
strengthened in place of unilateral de- 
termination by employers. For free col- 
lective bargaining is the most equitable 
means of deciding workers’ wages, 
hours and working conditions, of assur- 
ing reasonable protection for the rights 
of workers against arbitrary and un- 
justly discriminatory employer actions, 
and of resolving the many individual 
human problems which arise in every- 
day work situations. 

In addition to the moral and social 
need for adequate worker representa- 
tion, collective bargaining is important 
as a significant force for strength and 
improvement in the American economy. 
As a major instrument through which 
trade unions succeed in raising wage 
levels, reducing hours of work, gaining 
health and pension protection, and oth- 
erwise advancing American standards 
of living, it has contributed heavily to 
the economic welfare not only of work- 
ers but of the general public and of 
business itself. 

We must remain alert to the dangers 
of government domination. Government 
interference and control of union bar- 
gaining activities can alter the charac- 
ter and destroy the advantages of the 
collective bargaining process. Collective 
bargaining by unions and employers 
must remain free of government control 
to function most soundly and effectively 
as a basic bulwark of a free society. — 
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The collective bargaining picture in 
the past year has seen significant for- 
ward strides in almost every industry 
in the land. Our affiliated unions are 
to be commended for the _ substantial 
wage increases and benefit improve- 
ments they have achieved. Their gains 
have served as a major factor contrib- 
uting to the general economic upswing 
of the past year. Continued wage and 
benefit advances are now required to 
sustain continued economic growth in 
the year ahead; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions will continue to defend 
and nurture free collective bargaining 
as a major means in a democracy for 
gaining improved wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions and job security for 
workers and thereby contributing to the 
well-being and advancement of the na- 
tion as a whole. 


The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions 
will continue to fight for better wages, 
spurred by the knowledge that the na- 
tion's power to consume must keep pace 
with its growing power to produce. We 
will seek also in collective bargaining 
to reduce the workweek with no reduc- 
tion in take-home pay; to provide 
greater protection for workers against 
the economic hazards of illness, old-age, 
and irregular employment through such 
programs as health and welfare plans, 
guaranteed employment plans,’ im- 
proved insurance and pension plans; to 
liberalize paid holiday and _ vacation 
provisions; and to improve working con- 
ditions. All of these measures are nec- 
essary basic elements in our efforts to 
gain continued improvement in Ameri- 
can standards of living. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. 

. . The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 
Committee co-Secretary Curran con- 
tinued with the report of the Commit- 
tee as follows: 


DISTRESSED AREAS AND 
INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


Although production and employment 


reached record levels during 1955, 
many American communities failed to 
share in the general prosperity. 

Of the 149 major labor market areas 
in the United States, 26 were classified 
last September by the U. S. Department 
of Labor as suffering from a substan- 
tial labor surplus. In addition, 94 
smaller areas also had a substantial 
labor surplus, that is, 6 per cent or 
more of the total labor force was un- 
employed. 

Even of more serious consequence, 
in many of these areas unemployment 
is not only high, in some cases in 
excess of 12 per cent, it also has been 
of long duration and no relief is ex- 
pected in the foreseeable future. These 
are the “chronically distressed” areas 
and there are more than 50 of them in 
the United States. 

The problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment is not new. In the past it was 
largely associated with the gradual 


decline of areas in which the depletion 
of minerals and other resources was 
occurring. Today, however, the causes 
are more complex and the impact upon 
the affected communities and upon the 
nation is far more severe. 

In modern times technological inno- 
vation, shifting product demand, and 
changing competitive factors, as well 
as raw material exhaustion, lead to 
shutdowns and _ drastically reduced 
operations in many industries and in 
all parts of the country. 

In a number of instances, the de- 
pressed areas are the result of the 
movement out of the locality of par- 
ticular firms and industries. Upon in- 
vestigation many of the affected unions 
have found that these migrating firms 
have left their locality not for sound 
economic reasons, but because of spe- 
cial financial inducements that were 
offered them in their new location. 

These special attractions have been 
of two types: (a) special financial 
subsidies in the form of free plants or 
equipment, tax exemptions or pay- 
ments, reduced utility rates, and the 
like, or (b) more concealed types of 
subsidies in the form of lower wage 
rates, open hostility to unionism, and a 
lower level of labor standards legisla- 
tion. In effect, the use of these sub- 
sidies has_ seriously dislocated the 
nation’s economy, caused widespread 
unemployment, and needlessly dis- 
rupted the pattern of industrial de- 
velopment. 

The problem of chronic area unem- 
ployment predominates in, but it is not 
limited to, textile, coal mining, and 
railroad centers. Wherever and when- 
ever a facility is closed or its output 
is sharply curtailed, and no alternative 
employment exists in the area, an eco- 
nomic calamity confronts the affected 
locality. 


In earlier times communities were 
often forewarned of an impending em- 
ployment decline by the visible exhaus- 
tion of natural resources. Further- 
more, the affected populations were 
generally small and often transient. 

The chronically distressed area of 
1955, on the other hand, has at its 
center an established city of homes, 
churches, schools, hospitals, commercial 
structures, and all of the other facili- 
ties essential to urban living. For 
years, and sometimes’ generations, 
families have lived and worked there 
and invested their savings to create a 
modern community. 

We cannot solve the surplus-labor 
problem of places like Lawrence, Terre 
Haute, Scranton, Charleston, Duluth, 
and Providence—or of substantially 
smaller ones—by telling the people to 
“pack up and go.” The teacher, doctor, 
and storekeeper, as well as the wage 
earner, have deep roots in their home 
communities and a mass exodus is not 
the answer. 

A vaiiant local effort has already 
been made by many stricken com- 
munities to find employment for their 
displaced workers. These local “boot- 
strap” operations, however, have sel- 
dom achieved their objective. Outside 
aid is clearly needed, 

Surely the entire nation has a stake 
in helping the hundreds of thousands 
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of our fellow citizens who live in dis- 
tressed areas. Americans have always 
had a reputation for their responsive- 
ness to human need wherever it exists. 
Besides, the creation of suitable em- 
ployment for displaced workers would 
add millions of dollars to our national 
output while, at the same_ time, 
millions would be saved by eliminating 
the social cost of idleness. 

When Congress passed the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, it pledged ali the 
resources of the federal government to 
the battle for maximum employment. 
In seeking to achieve this goal, surely 
the federal government must recognize 
and deal with unemployment as a local 
problem and not merely as a national 
one; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO calls upon 
the federal government to utilize all of 
its resources and to work unceasingly 
—in cooperation with labor, industry, 
the states, and the affected local gov- 
ernments—to alleviate chronic area un- 
employment in the United States. 

Federal assistance should include the 
establishment of a central coordinating 
agency to assist distressed areas, and 
the inauguration of a comprehensive 
program of technical aid, public con- 
tract priorities, loans and tax amorti- 
zation benefits for new and expanding 
enterprises, public works grants, voca- 
tional retraining and supplementary 
compensation for displaced workers, 
This program should be geared ex- 
clusively to the needs of substantial 
labor-surplus areas and its benefits 
must be specifically denied to any em- 
ployer who undertakes to close or cur- 
tail his Operations in one community 
in order to seek special advantages in 
another. 

Furthermore, federal action is neces- 
sary to discourage plant piracy—a 
practice which leads to the creation of 
distressed communities. The most im- 
portant first’ step to be taken is to 
remove the federal tax-exempt status 
that now applies to interest received 
from municipal bonds, the proceeds of 
which are used to build plants for run- 
away employers. 

Additional federal and state legisla- 
tion required to meet the problem of 
subsidized industrial migration includes 
an expanded Fair Labor Standards Act, 
a strengthened Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, and improved state labor 
legislation. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion, and I move its adoption. 

. » « The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Will the Es- 
cort Committee kindly bring Dr. Gold- 
stein to the platform? 

At this time Dr. Israel Goldstein 


was escorted to the speaker’s platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Unity 
Committee, acting in its capacity as an 


Arrangements Committee for this ¢on- 


vention, has _ scheduled _ short 
from representatives of the spatet re- 
ligious faiths. Our movement in this 


country has always recognized the 


necessity for Divine guidance and for 
cooperation between labor and re- 
ligious groups. 

In keeping with that arrangement of 
the Unity Committee, I am now proud 
to present to you the first of these 
speakers who will talk to us on the 
relation of religion to labor during the 
Convention. He is the President of the 
Albert Einstein Foundation for Higher 
Learning. He is one of the founders of 
Brandeis University, and since 1947 the 
President of the World Confederation 
of Zionists and the American Jewish 
Congress. 

I take a great deal of pleasure in 
presenting to you Rabbi Doctor Israel 
Goldstein of the Congregation B'nai 
Jeshurun. Dr. Goldstein. 


DOCTOR ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN 
Rabbi, Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, 
New York 


President Meany, Vice-President 
Reuther, fellow Americans: I consider 
it a great compliment to have been in- 
vited to address this historic gathering. 
It is not unusual for me to officiate at 
unions and mergers between individ- 
uals of the opposite sex, but to have a 
part in a union and merger such as 
this is not an ordinary privilege. The 
traditional Jewish felicitation at a 
wedding ceremony, as some of you 
know, is ‘‘Mozel Tov”, which means 
good luck and grees success. So I wish 
this merger a hearty ‘Mozel Tov.” 

Having appeared on platforms of both 
the AFL and CIO, I flatter myself to 
believe that I am one of your many 
points of agreement. I use the personal 
pronoun generically to identify myself 
a Rabbi with members of the Catholic 
and Protestant clergy with whom I 
have shared the espousal of the cause 
of organized labor in its entirety. 

I am confident that religious leader- 
ship in America welcomes this merger 
of the two labor giants. It regards this 
event not only as a great day for 
American labor but as a great day for 
America. It is nothing new that reli- 
— leadership and spokesmanship, 

rotestant, Catholic and Jewish, regard 
the position af labor as one of the 
touchstones of American democracy. 
They have stood at labor’s side in many 
a crucial test as far back as the 1920s, 
crucial years for the labor movement, 
when the steel industry and the rail- 
roads were shaken by industrial dis- 
putes. The churches and synagogues 
then and since have played a not unim- 
portant part in educating public opin- 
ion on the merits and the principles 
of industrial democracy. 

Speaking as a Rabbi I deem it appro- 
priate to recall not only the Mosaic 
and Pronhetic tradition of social jus- 
tice which has served both as text and 
inspiration to generations of dedicated 
servants of humanity, but also the 
role of the Jew, long oppressed and 
underprivileged, a pioneer in the atrus- 
gle for a better day for all men. The 
American labor movement, on this his- 
toric day, has reason to pay grateful 
tribute to the memories of Samuel 
Gompers and Sidney Hillman among 
the architects of our industrial democ- 
racy. 
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To say that labor is a bulwark of 
American democracy is as much an 
axiom as to say that the welfare of 
our nation depends on the welfare of 
the majority of its people. It is the 
same axiom put in other words. Yet 
it is the ironical paradox of history 
that the simple elementary truths have 
had the hardest time and have evoked 
the most violent resistance. A united 
labor movement will have a _ better 
chance to impact a few simple truths 
than a divided labor movement. This 
too is an axiom and it too has not had 
an easy time becoming recognized and 
* accepted in the labor movement. itself. 
Now that it has been learned may it 
never be unlearned. By the joining of 
forces, labor’s power for good is not 
only increased but multiplied. 


America has a tremendous stake in 
a labor movement that is strong, free 
and united. Being strong, labor will 
see to it that the gains which have 
been made are maintained and ad- 
vanced. Labor conditions have reached 
a fairly high plateau, the result of more 
than two decades of continuous prog- 
ress. But it is not a uniform plateau 
and it will not be straightened out 
until the reactionary Taft-Hartley law 
is revoked from the statute books and 
the phoney “Right to Work” laws—so 
called—have been exploded and punc- 
tured wherever they exist. Moreover 
the plateau is only a relative one, rela- 
tive to the cost of living index. If 
the index rises the plateau must rise. 
Labor’s concern is not merely one of 
self-interest, though self-interest is the 
natural and legitimate starting point 
for all human activities. But there is 
a difference between self-interest and 
selfish interest. There is a self-interest 
which fits into the public interest just 
as in a series of concentric circles the 
diameter of the inner circle is part of 
the diameter of the larger circle if the 
circles fit properly one into the other. 
On the other hand selfish interest is 
ready to disregard, defy and violate 
the interests of the community as a 
whole. I believe it can be said for or- 
ganized labor which is here represented 
that it represents a socially conscious 
and a socially responsible force, that 
in times of crisis for the nation it has 
proved itself worthy of its power, and 
that its leaders, Mr. George Meany, Mr. 
Walter Reuther and their associates, 


respectively, are not only industrial 
statesmen but leading American 
patriots. 


The American people as a_ whole, 
however, must recognize that a na- 
tion’s prosperity which is not based on 
a good living wage for labor is false 
prosperity because it lacks a _ broad 
consumer’s base. It is encouraging to 
note that the great industrial corpora- 
tions in America are risking huge ex- 
pansion capital on this promise and 
that the general confidence in America’s 
economic future rests on this proposi- 
tion. The Americen public must also 
recognize that a nation’s democracy 
which is not based on a free labor 
movement is neither genuine nor stable. 
Labor which is free will not tolerate 
any intrusion of totalitarianism in its 
ranks. The most reliable and the most 
effective force against Communism and 
against Fascism in America is not the 
coterie of cheap and vulgar patrioteers 
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who, under the guise of fighting Com- 
munism, would impair and even de- 
stroy our fundamental American free- 
doms. The most reliable and the most 
effective force against Communism in 
America is the labor movement. Being 
a school in self-government from the 
trade union local up, it is allergic to 
regimentation. Having brought the 
American worker the highest standard 
of living enjoyed by workers anywhere 
in the world, it is in a position to put 
forth the most convincing of all argu- 
ments, tangible results, under’ the 
American system of democracy. Thus, 
all in all, a united labor movement can 
be the most powerful single force for 
guiding and influencing the develop- 
ment of American democracy. 

Permit me to say, however, that de- 
mocracy, like charity, begins at home. 
Every group in American life which 
looks upon itself as a force for democ- 
racy must make certain that its own 
inner credentials are beyond cavil, not 
only because the instrument must par- 
take of the character of the end which 
it proposes to serve, but also because 
democracy as a way of life, if taken 
seriously, should be a way of life on 
all levels of association. Therefore I 
am pleased to see in your constitution 
that while the preamble sets forth the 
larger, over-all aims to which your 
newly formed organization is dedicated, 
the statement of objects and principles 
in your constitution spells out larger, 
overall aims also in terms of the labor 
ranks themselves, “to encourage all 
workers without regard to race, creed, 
color, or national origin to share in the 
full benefits of union organization.” 

To transform this principle into liv- 
ing reality in the thousands upon 
thousands of trade union locals through- 
out the country will not be an easy 
assignment. 

I would like to interrupt to say that 
I am saying these things to you, not 
just pro forma, I am _ saying these 
things to you because I would like to 
listen to them, just as the organizations 
which I represent and have the honor 
to head listen very attentively to labor 
leaders who come to us to address us. 

In some locals there may be resistance 
to the admission of members “without 
regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin”, resistance reflecting environ- 
mental prejudices. This resistance must 
be resisted. To do otherwise would be 
a betrayal of the American labor move- 
ment which has a history of resistance 
to racial discrimination. 

The trade union movement can do 
more. Just as it prevents employers 
from denying employment or advance- 
ment because of membership in a trade 
union, it can and should prevent em- 
Ployers from discrimination against 
trade union members and other em- 
ployees on racial or religious grounds. 
Its weapon for this purpose is the anti- 
discrimination clause which some unions 
now insert as a matter of routine in every 
collective bargaining contract. This 
clause should become standard practice 
and the unions should see to it that it 
becomes as vital a part of the contract 
as clauses relating to wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

At the same time the trade union 
movement as a whole must redouble its 
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efforts at every level of government to 
fight for non-discriminatory legislation, 
for Fair Employment Practice laws, 
against segregation and against every 
form of discrimination. 

Recent excesses in some of the south- 
ern states meng 9 a particular chal- 
lenge. Lynching, it is true, is no longer 
the problem it used to be but in its 

lace another potent form of mob rule 
fas appeared, the economic boycott im- 
posed by so-called Citizens Councils. 
Labor has not only an American stake 
but also a labor stake in preventing 
these excesses. The same people who 
fire Negroes or deny them credit because 
they have signed a desegregation peti- 
tion are also the ones who enlist the 
police to run a union organizer out of 
town or to hamstring an organizing 
campaign. 

The most effective solution, of course, 
for the special problems in the South 
is simply to unionize its workers. Un- 
ionization of the South will do more 
than anything else I can think of, to 
elevate the moral standards of that re- 
gion, to eliminate segregation, to end 
economic boycott and mob violence and 
what is perhaps the most important, to 
improve the quality of political repre- 
sentatives in the Government of the 
United States. 

Another important area in which the 
labor movement can see to it that de- 
mocracy begins at home is that of civil 
liberties. The labor movement has not 
done all that is within its power to do 
to protect its own members. There are 
many thousands of employees working 
for government contractors or employed 
as seamen and longshoremen, white col- 
lar workers, who are subjected to arbi- 
trary security risks and are often dis- 
charged without a hearing on the basis 
of .so-called confidential information, 
confidential because it cannot stand the 
light of day. Indeed there are efforts 
on foot in Congress to extend the secu- 
rity program to any industrial estab- 
lishment which may be classified as a 
defense facility. If this trend continues, 
every trade unionist will soon have a 
dossier in the FBI files complete with 
his fingerprints, photograph and life 
history of himself and his close rela- 
tives. This device can be readily used 
for union busting. It must be resisted 
not for that reason alone but because 
on all fronts it is high time that the 
American people recovered its sanity 
without relaxing its vigilance. 

It would be a healthy development if 
labor had a representation in the United 
States Commission which is looking into 
the security program. 

T trust you do not mind this brief 
excursion into self-analysis focussing 
attention upon our inner promises. 

For the accomplishment of all these 
objectives, a united labor movement 
can be incomparably more effective 
than a divided one. Two are not better 
than one if the two are two fractions 
of the same integer. One united whole 
is incomparably more effective than 
two divided parts. 

There are also and more so broader 
nromises of democracy which can be 
better served by an American labor 
movement that is strong, free and 
united. The extension of educationa! fa- 
cilities, the expansion of slum clearance 
and government subsidized housing 


projects, the improvement and the 
building of highways, the education of 
the public to demand honesty and effi- 
ciency in city, state and federal gov- 
ernment, and the encouragement of the 
liberal trend in Americaa political life, 
these are some of the national items to 
which the American labor movement 
must give effective support. 

Permit me to single out for a special 
observation the present immigration 
pamey of the United States. You should 

e congratulated for the stand you 
have taken before the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation in urging an increase in the 
rigid numerical ceiling imposed by the 
McCarran-Walter Act. But labor must 
do more. It must speak out against the 
fundamental evil of this Act, the na- 
tional origin quota system with its 
built-in racist discrimination principle 
which gives the right to entry into the 
United States, not on the basis of 
character, or technical skills, or family 
relationship to American citizens, but 
on the accident of place of birth. It 
brands the stamp of inferiority upon 
races from which a large segment of 
American labor stems and upon stock 
from which many of America’s fore- 
most citizens originate. Labor should 
lead in the fight to rescind the racist 
immigration law which is a blemish on 
America’s credentials in the eyes of the 
civilized world. 

In the international arena labor has 
shown a.commendable increasing inter- 
est in the foreign policy of the United 
States. The forces of labor, like the 
forces of religion, are both by nature 
and experience international minded. 
Their contacts transcend national bound- 
aries. Their vision is global. They are 
seasoned in international relations and 
their supreme goal is world peace. Long 
before the American people as a _ whole 
became aware of the sobering truth that 
in the age in which we live national 
isolationism is not only immoral but sui- 
cidal, the labor movement was practicing 
internationalism. It is not certain that 
the American ae eg has been perma- 
nently cured of its isolationism. There 
are still rear-guard pockets of resistance 
to be found among segments of our 
population, which political demagogues 
may seek to exploit when the hour may 
seem to them to be opportune. The 
American labor movement will be found 
vigilant. The voice of labor, seasoned 
in international affairs, should carry 
weight in the councils of government, 
for it is the very nature of democracy 
that government should give heed to 
voices which represent huge constituen- 
cies of the American people. 

Just now there is a pressing item on 
the international agenda in which there 
is at stake the future of the greatest 
little democracy on the face of the 
earth, Israel. It is the only true de- 
mocracy in the Middle East as judged 
by the criteria of democracy as we 
krow them, namely, universal suffrage, 
a free ballot, universal education, 
equality for women, respect for human 
—. and above all a free strong 
labor movement. Eighty percent of the 
workers in Israel, including its Arab 
workers, belong to the Histadrut Israel 
Labor Federation. No other country in 
the Free World matches this record. 

It is fitting that we here recall the 
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noble part which the American labor 
movement has had in winning Amer- 
ican public opinion for the ideal and 
the reality of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, one of the foremost moral 
achievements of modern history, civili- 
zation’s atonement for the Nazi geno- 
cide of six million Jews. The names of 
William Green and Philip Murray, of 
blessed memory, are enshrined in the 
neat od and on the soil of a grateful 
people 

Nothing that I can say about Israel 
could be more friendly than what has 
been said again and again by George 
Meany, Walter Reuther and other lead- 
ers of the American labor movement. 
This model industrial democracy is now 
endangered for its very life because of 
the hostility of the dictators of the 
neighboring Arab nations who tried in 
vain to destroy it at its birth, who hate 
its democracy and fear lest its example 
spill over to their domains. The hos- 
tility is not new. hat is new is the 
shipment to Egypt of heavy arms sup- 
plies from Communist Czechoslovakia 
with the blessing of the Kremlin, which 
gives Egypt the military tools with 
which to implement its oft-declared 
vow to destroy Israel. 

It would be expected that when 
Egypt gives the Communists a foothold 
in the Middie East, the United States, 
leader of the democracies, would come 
to the aid of its tiny sister democracy. 
It would be expected that America's de- 
sire to safeguard the peace and sta- 
bility of the Middle East would impel 
our government to dull Egypt's appe- 
tite for attacking Israel, by making 
available to Israel arms to balance 
Egypt’s and by stating quite bluntly— 
as I believe the American Government 
should state and as I trust you believe 
the American Government should state 
—that it will not permit aggression by 
any state against any other state in 
the Middle East. Yet up to the present 
time neither of these two essential 
steps have been promised by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Any talk of compromises or conces- 
sions is not the way to solve the prob- 
lem. The immediate task for the 
United States, which has been check- 
mating the Communist moves in other 
parts of the world as part of its peace 
strategy, is to rectify the arms imbal- 
ance now existing against Israel and 
to state unequivocally that it will not 
permit Israel to be destroyed. Israel’s 
ordeal is a reflection of the moral 
forces in the world, which, like the 
labor movement, appreciates the unique 
significance of the light which shines 
out of Zion and the Holy Land. 

The international objectives, like the 
domestic ones, have much to gain from 
a united labor movement. 

Being more secure in its internal 
condition as a result of this historic 
union, the American labor movement 
can march to its new _ goals _ with 
greater confidence. It will consolidate 
and secure its hard won gains, and it 
will win new — not only for labor 
but also for the American people and 
beyond. This is your multiple and in- 
divisible function. 

There is also another aspect of our 
vision for the future with which I 
should like to close, an aspect not less 
relevant and even more decisive than 
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the economic aspect. 1 refer to the moral 
aspect. 
“Tl mes og land to hastening ills 
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Let our vision for America also en- 
compass that other aspect. A nation as 
great as it is strong, whose affluence is 
matched by its character, a land whose 
shores contain not so much a melting 
pot producing an amalgam as an or- 
chestra in which every racial strain and 
religious heritage lends unique enrich- 
ment, a people that still welcomes the 
stranger at the gate, a nation so confi- 
dent of its democracy that it is not 
afraid to expose its mind to the free 
market of ideas, a land where the color 
of the skin no longer makes a man less 
or more than a man, a people seeking 
to win the world not alone with arma- 
ments and dollars but also with its ideas 
and human sympathy, a nation renew- 
ing its youth as an eagle, a land re- 
claiming its title as a new heaven and 
a new earth, a people under God whose 
children pronounce a three-fold bene- 
diction, once upon its past, once upon 
its present and once upon its future. To 
og vision of America let us be dedi- 
cated. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that 
it is unnecessary for me to tell Dr. Gold- 
stein of our feelings in regard to the 
visit and his very, very inspiring talk. 
I think you have done that by your re- 
sponse and by your rapt attention. 

I merely want to express to him in 
your behalf our sincere and deep appre- 
ciation for his visit with us today and 
for the very, very interesting — in- 
spiring talk which he has given y 

Thank you very much, Dr. Goldstein. 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN 
VISITORS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
wish to — to you, so that you may 
see and know them, a number of visitors 
representing trade unions in various parts 
of the world. All of these men represent 
workers, some in very large numbers; 
others from smaller countries and smaller 
numbers. They all are united with the 
free American worker in the work of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and dedicated to the ideals and 
principles of a free labor movement. I 
will call their names one by one and ask 
—_ to hy BR to the front of the platform. 

Oldenbroek, Secretary General. 
maidenational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Omer Becu, President, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Dhyan Mungat, Secretary, Asian Re- 
gional Organization. 

Mordecai Namir, Secretary General, 
om Federation of Jewish Labor in 
srael. 

T. Nishimaki, General Secretary, All- 
Japan Seamen’s Union. 

Guilio Pastore, Secretary General, Ital- 
ian Confederation of Labor Unions. 

P. B. Perez Salinas, President, Vene- 
zuelan Confederation of Labor in Exile. 

Sir Vincent Tewson, General Secretary. 
— Trades Union ‘Congress. 

J. K. Tettegah, Acting General Secre- 
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tray, Gold Coast Trade Union Congress. 
¥F. L. Walcott, General Secretary, Bar- 
bados Workers’ Union. 

Nathan Bar-Yaacov, General Federation 
of Jewish Labor in Israel. 

Robert Bothereau, President, General 
Confederation of Labor-Workers Force, 
France. 

James Carpbell, 

Railwaymen, England. 

Giovanni Canini, Secretary Italian Con- 
federation of Labor Unions. 

Thomas Eccles, O. B. E., National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, Eng- 
land. 

Paul Finet, Vice President, Coal and 
Steel Community, Luxembourg. 

Matthias Foecher, Deputy Chairman, 
German Trade Union Federation. 

Cc. J. Geddes, General Secretary, Union 
of Post Office Workers. 

F. Bialis, International Free Trade 
Union Center in Exile. 

Adolph Graedel, President, International 
Metal Workers Federation. 

Arturo Jauregui, Acting Secretary Gen- 
eral, Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion. 

Claude Jodoin, President, Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 

Albin Karl, Vice-President, 
Trade Union Federation. 

Olavi Lindblom, General Secretary, Cen- 
tral Federation of Finnish Trade Unions. 

Louis Major, Secretary General, Belgian 
General Federation of Labor. 

Ibert E. Monk, President, Australian 
Council of Trade Unions. 

Italo Viglianesi, National Secretary of 
the Union of Italian Labor. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: These are our 
friends. There are several more who were 
here this morning, but I will present 
them to you at a later date. 

I would like to give these visitors your 
assurance that they are welcome at this 
Convention. We are glad to have them 
here, and we hope they can stay through 
our sessions and that we can pledge to 
them and to free labor all over the world 
our continuing association and our con- 
tinuing interest in their freedom as a 
sort of requirement, if you please, for the 
maintenance of our own freedom. 

Let’s give them a great, big hand. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes co-Secretary Soderstrom, who will 
continue the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS— (Continued) 
COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 


— submitted the following resolu- 
on: 


National Union of 


German 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The healthy functioning of our eco- 
nomie system is of paramount concern 
to American workers. Workers know 
that a high level of employment and a 


constantly improving standard of liv-. 


ing cannot be achieved without a sound 
and growing economy. When the ecc- 
nomic system falters, workers are the 
first to suffer from the cutbacks in pro- 
duction, resulting layoffs, and rising 
tide of unemployment. 


Since World War II, the American 
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economy has shown an amazing 

vitality. Although our nation has had 

absorb the impact of two recessions, 

in 1949 and 1954, neither of these tem- 

porary setbacks has led to a general 

casaatregae similar to that of the 
Ss. 


Organized labor is proud of the 
American economy and the role which 
unions have played in helping it 
achieve its present high level of pro- 
duction. By their pressure for improved 
wages, unions have succeeded in win- 
ning continuing advances in living 
standards for American workers. The 
nation’s rising level of wages has con- 
tributed to the rapid expansion of 
workers’ ability to buy the products of 
their labor. 

Organized labor has likewise taken 
the lead in urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume a more positive respon- 


sibilit for the_ nation’s economic 
growth and stability. In the past 20 
years, such government measures as 


those dealing with labor standards, tax- 
ation, social security, and housing, en- 
acted at the urging of our labor move- 
ment, nave introduced a greater degree 
of stability into our economic system. 
The passage of the Employment Act of 
1946 providing for government efforts 
to “promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power” and the 
acceptance by both political parties of 
the obligations imposed by this Act, 
testify to the significant change that 
has taken place in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in economic affairs. 

The economic situation we face today 
is quite different from that of a year 
ago. General economic activity has in- 
creased substantially since the fall of 
1954, when increased consumer spend- 
ing began to lift the levels of output 
and sales out of the recession. Trade 
union strength together with economic 
and social legislation, had helped re- 
duce the impact of the 1954 downturn 
and has contributed to the improve- 
ment in economic conditions of the past 
year. 

The nation’s total production of goods 
and services has risen over 9% since the 
spring of 1954, when the low-point ‘of the 
economic downturn was reached. This in- 
crease in ~~ ut, one of the largest in re- 
cent years, nds as a concrete demon- 
stration of the nation’s email for con- 

ued economic gro 


A substantial expansion of consumer 
credit and mortgage debt, combined 
with a rise in inventories, have helped 
sustain the great advances in produc- 
tion and sales during the past year. 

The gains of the 1955 recovery have 
not been distributed evenly among all 
groups in the mire etween the 
first nine months of 1954 and the same 
period of 1955, farm income has dropped 
10%. Compensation of employees has 
increased 6% in that period. Corporate 

profits, however, have risen 28% and 
stockholders dividends, which increased 
during the downturn last year, have 
risen by 8%. Business failures—among 
small es ~ for the most part— 
remain high. 

The improvement in employment has 
lagged considerably behind the rise of 
total production. The “number of non- 
farm jobs, in the third quarter of 1955, 
was still below the peak levels reached 
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in 1953, before the downturn started. 
Manufacturing jobs are still almost half 
a million below the 1953 level. 


Despite the general improvement in 
economic activity, substantial unem- 
ployment has persisted in many com- 
munities, particularly those in which 
coal mining, textile manufacturing and 
railroad repair shops are located. Only 
a few days ago, the Labor Department 
reported that in 93 labor market areas, 
6% or more of the labor force was un- 
employed. 

The lag of employment behind the 
sharp increase in output during the 
past year reflects a substantial rise in 
productivity, which has tended to re- 
duce production costs and to increase 
profit margins. In addition, during the 
year, several major sections of Amer- 
ican industry seized the opportunity 
presented by the recovery in business 
conditions to raise prices of their prod- 
ucts by an amount far higher than jus- 
tified by increased costs. This failure by 
business to exercise reasonable re- 
straint in setting prices can seriously 
endanger sound and balanced economic 
progress. 

American corporations already have 
profited more than handsomely from 
the economic recovery. Corporate profits, 
after taxes, in the first nine months of 
1955 were 28% greater than in the same 
— of last year. Dividend payments 

stockholders, which were rising during 
the economic downturn in 1954, continue 
to increase at a marked rate. 


Business failures, especially of small- 
er firms, however, have continued at 
surprisingly high levels, considering 
the overall prosperity of business enter- 
prise. In September, there were 822 
business failures, compared with 819 in 
the same month of 1954, 686 in Septem- 
ber 1953, and 539 in September 1952. 

With both the productivity and the 
size of the labor force rising, continued 
economic expansion is essential to at- 
tain full employment, production and 
purchasing power. While the economy 
as a whole is operating at a high level 
of me fe dangerous weaknesses in 
some of the economy’s vital areas are 
discernible. 

A major weakness in the current 
economic picture is the continuing de- 
cline in farm income. Net farm income 
in the first nine months of the year 
was 10% below the same period of 
1954 and was at a yearly rate of 26% 
below 1951. 

Some of the forces that lifted eco- 
nomic activity so sharply in the past 
ro seem now to have slowed down. 

esidential construction, which _ re- 
mained strong during the 1954 down- 
turn, and provided part of the basis 
for the 1955 pick-up, is leveling off. 
Automobile production in 1956, accord- 
ing to many observers, may decline by 
as much as 10% below 1955. 

With the expected easing off of the 
rate of growth in automobiles and resi- 
dential construction, other key areas 
must develop substantially to serve as 
a base for a continued upward impetus 
for the economy as a whole. No sector 
of the private economy appears ready 
to provide a stimulus of the magnitude 
offered by auto and residential con- 
struction in the past year. This gap in 
economic growth underlines the im- 


portance of both private and govern- 
ane, economic policy for the months 
ahead. 


Unfortunately, there is a _ serious 
question whether the current policies 
of the federal government will produce 
conditions required to sustain economic 
growth in the months ahead. The Ad- 
ministration seems more interested in 
tilting with the windmill of inflation 
by increasing interest rates than it is 
in creating the environment necessary 
for economic expansion. While we rec- 
ognize the monetary policy is a legiti- 
mate tool for stabilizing the economy, 
it is merely one among many weapons 
in the arsenal of economic programs. 
Moreover, unless used with extreme 
caution and precision timing, monetary 
measures can boomerang against the 
expansion of the economy and precipi- 
tate the economic decline they are in- 
tended to prevent. Thus, during the 
past summer the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans Administra- 
tion increased down payments and cut 
the time period for mortgage payments. 
This had the effect of reducing hous- 
ing construction, particularly of lower- 
priced homes; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, In the coming months, 
both private and government action 
will be needed to maintain economic 
growth and to sustain full employment 
levels in the years ahead. Such action 
should include the following: 


1. Free collective bargaining must 
be encouraged by the federal, state and 
local governments. Reasonable wage 
and fringe-benefit improvements should 
be agreed upon at the bargaining table 
to enable wage and salary earners to 
share adequately in the fruits of in- 
dustrial progress. Wherever feasible, 
provisions such as guaranteed employ- 
ment plans should be negotiated to 
promote stability of workers’ incomes 
and to eliminate unnecessary fluctua- 
tions in employment. 


2. The Federal Government’s tax pol- 
icy must be_ revised to _ strengthen 
consumer buying power, especially 
among low and middle income groups, 
and to eliminate tax law loopholes that 
grant special privileges to wealthy 
families and corporations. Tax revi- 
sions should be made as as soon as 
possible. State and local tax systems 
should also be revised to establish tax 
structures based more largely upon 
ability to pay. 


3. Low-income families—whose earn- 
ings are less than $3,000 a year—re- 
quire special attention. The federal 
legal minimum wage should be extend- 
ed to millions of low-paid workers who 
now lack its protection, and the mini- 
mum rate, raised to $1.00 an hour by 
the pos session of Congress, should be 
further increased to at least $1.25. The 
inadequate coverage and minimum 
wage standards under state laws 
oo be improved without further 

elay. 

4. Congress should enact a specific 
program of special assistance to areas 
of persistent economic distress. It is 
the obligation of the federal govern- 
ment to assist these areas back to 
economic health. The government 
should discourage the continued pirat- 
ing of plants and job opportunities by 
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unscrupulous politicians and business 
associations—to prevent the spread of 
further distress in the older industrial 
centers. 


5. The inadequate unemployment 
compensation system must be modern- 
ized. Congress and state legislatures 
must substantially increase both the 
amount and duration of unemployment 
compensation payments. Harsh dis- 
qualification provisions in the state 
laws must be removed. 


6. The Social Security Act should be 
improved to raise old age and sur- 
vivors’ benefit payments to an adequate 
level of living requirements and to pro- 
vide adequate protection against the 
hazards of long-term and temporary 
disability. A national health program 
should be adopted, including national 
health insurance as part of the social 
security system and with full reserva- 
= of free choice of doctors and pa- 
tients, 


7. Two million new housing units a 
year should become the national hous- 
ing goal. Interest rates on home loans 
must be reduced to meet the housing 
needs of families whose earnings are 
between $3,000 to $6,000 a year. 
government program is_ required to 
stimulate the construction of new 
housing for middle income_ groups. 
Public housing construction should be 
substantially increased to provide ade- 
quate housing for low-income families. 

8. The continuing decline of farm 
income must be halted. Farm programs 
—such as price supports, conservation, 
low-cost credit and rural electrification 
and telephone service—should be im- 
proved to strengthen the income posi- 
tion of the family farmer, while mak- 
ing it possible to increase the con- 
sumption of agricultural products. 


9. Low-interest loans, under liberal 
terms, are necessary to encourage busi- 
ness and farm investment, particularly 
for small businesses, as well as to sus- 
tain high levels of residential construc- 
tion, 

In addition, the Federal Government 
must make a major contribution to 
economic growth by reducing the back- 
log of pressing public needs. Public 
services have been in a state of neg- 
lect for many years, despite the need 
for continuing improvements and ex- 
pansion to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing population. The sad state of our 
schools, hospitals and roads, as well 
as other public service facilities, indi- 
cates the urgent requirement for a vast 
program of improvement and growth. 
The Federal Government should start on 
a program of expanded federal aid to 
education, health facilities and roads, 
through direct federal programs, as 
well as grants and loans to the states 
and local governments. Since many 
states have legal limits on the amount 
and type of borrowing, legislation 
should be adopted to enable the Federal 
Government to make special loans and 
grants to the states and local com- 
munities to get their much-needed pro- 
grams under way. A public works pro- 
gram should be viewed as a continu- 
ing one, to keep the structure of so- 
ciety ge in periods of economic 
decline, such programs should be accel- 
erated without long delays. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes co-Secretary_Curran. 

. .. Committee co-Secretary Curran con- 
tinued with the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee as follows: 


TAXATION AND BUDGET POLICY 


Tax policy becomes increasingly im- 
portant as the federal government con- 
tinues to assume a major role in the 
economic life of the country. Budget 
problems, as well as economic condi- 
tions, must be carefully considered in 
determining the composition of an ade- 
quate and equitable tax program. Our 
federal government has assumed per- 
haps the most serious domestic and 
foreign responsibilities in its history. 
Of necessity, the present requirements 
for heavy expenditures, in turn, mean 
a heavy burden of taxation must be 
borne by all the American people. 

Organized labor recognizes the neces- 
sity for these high taxes. The nation’s 
wage earners do not shirk their re- 
sponsibility for paying their fair share 
of these taxes. They insist, however, 
that the nation’s tax system as a whole 
must be fair and equitable to all, re- 
gardiess of level or source of income. 

Our tax system has been built largely 
upon the principle that taxes should 
be levied according to the individual’s 
ability to pay. Organized labor fully 
supports this basic principle of taxa- 
tien. In recent years, however, Congress 
has weakened the progressive character 
of the personal income tax schedule by 
enacting tax-escape provisions favor- 
ing certain groups of taxpayers. 

The most flagrant example of tax 
legislation for special interest groups 
was the tax revision bill enacted in 
1954, The most important effect of this 
legislation was to reduce taxes upon 
the very small minority of taxpayers 
who receive the overwhelming propor- 
tion of dividends from stocks. Taxes on 
corporations, for all practical purposes, 
were reduced without cutting the tax 
rates by altering the method of calcu- 
lating depreciation. The few minor con- 
cessions granted to a few taxpayers in 
the low- and middle-income brackets 
were palliatives, which did not offset 
the billions of dollars of relief given 
to corporations and wealthy stock- 
holders. Earlier this year, an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made in the Congress 
to reverse this trend. 

Long-standing loopholes and escape 
clauses continue to weaken the pro- 
gressive character of our tax struc- 
ture. Wealthy taxpayers do not really 
pay the high tax rates applicable to 
their incomes because of these escape 
mechanisms. As a result, more and 
more of the burden of tax payments is 
placed on the shoulders of those least 
able to pay. The trend of weakening 
the progressive character of our tax 
gone must be reversed; now, there- 
ore, be 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions will fight vigorously 
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to reverse the trends toward regression 
in our tax structure, Equity in our tax 
structure requires certain tax changes. 
Some will increase revenue; others will 
mean a loss of revenue. But, on bal- 
ance, the acceptance of the following 
tax program will not result in an over- 
all loss in revenue, and will establish 
a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden: 
1. First priority on tax cuts should 
be given to the following measures: 
a. Reduction in excise taxes below 
present levels 
b. Increase in individual income tax 
exemptions from the present level of 
$600 per person 
c. Reduction in the 20 percent rate 
for at least part of the first $2,000 of 
taxable income 


2. Congress should continue for at 
least another year the corporate in- 
come tax rate of 52 percent, which is 
scheduled to revert to 47 percent on 
April 1, 1956. Consideration should be 
given to easing the tax burden on 
small business by some such means as 
changing the two component rates of 
the corporate tax structure. We now 
have a 30 percent normal rate and a 
22 percent rate on all income above 
$25,000. This provision could be changed 
by applying a normal rate of 25 per- 
cent and a 27 percent rate on all in- 
come above either the present exemp- 
tion level of $25,000 or perhaps even a 
$50,000 or $100,000 exemption level. The 
total rate would remain 52 percent, but 
it would be more equitable for small 
business. 

3. To close the many loopholes and 
escape clauses in our tax structure and 
to obtain additional revenue. Congress 
should take the following steps: 

a. Repeal the special tax relief 
granted to dividend income by the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

b. Repeal the new depreciation 
provision of the 1954 Revenue Act. 

ce. Eliminate the advantage given 
married couples and heads of house- 
holds by the income-splitting tax 
provision. 

d. Repeal excessive depletion al- 
lowances. 


e. Tighten the capital gains tax 
structure by lengthening the holding 
period of long-range gains and in- 
creasing the rate considerably. 

f. Require withholding taxes on the 
payment of dividends and interest. 

g. Eliminate the family partnership 
provisions which are designed to re- 
duce individual income taxes, 


h. Eliminate stock option privileges 
designed to circumvent the payment 
of taxes. 


i. Tighten the estate and gift tax 
structure by eliminating life estate 
provisions and reducing the total 
level of exemptions. 


j. Repeal the tax exempt status of 
state and local bonds. 

k. Increase appropriations to per- 
mit stricter enforcement of our tax 
laws. 

4. We oppose the enactment of any 
retail sales tax or any other type of 


general or specific tax on consumption, 
including the “manufacturers’ excise 
tax.” 

5. We oppose any Constitutional 
amendment designed to place a top 
limitation on the Federal Government's 
right to tax individuals, corporations 
or states. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
oo : I move the adoption of the resolu- 
ion. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Co-Secretary 
Soderstrom will continue the report. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
continued with the report of the Com- 
mittee as follows: 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
read the resolution on State and Local 
Taxes as follows: 


The rapid rise in federal taxes over 
the last twenty years has focused the 
attention of most Americans on tax 
decisions made in Washington. The 
rapid increase in local and state ex- 
penditures emphasizes the need for 
adopting sound fiscal and tax policies 
in our state and local tax programs. 

Since the end of World War II state 
and local tax collections have been 
rising continuously. From $9 billions 
in 1945, they have soared to a total of 
more than $23 billions in 1955. Total 
expenditures which approximated $25 
billions in 1953 are now close to $30 
billions.. Moreover, current local and 
state tax revenues are inadequate to 
meet developing needs for services and 
facilities. State and local debt which 
stood at $13.6 billions in 1946 now ex- 
ceeds $30 billions. 

Furthermore, as federal tax collec- 
tions within the last two years have 
been tending downward, the revenue 
needs of state and local governments 
have continued to go up. Vast unmet 
public needs for capital improvements, 
to meet the demands of not only a 
growing but shifting population, re- 
require a constant search for new tax 
sources by all state and local govern- 
ments. 

The rising burden of state and local 
taxes is increasingly being shifted to 
the shoulders of families with the least 
ability to pay. Families in the income 
sroups below $5,000 are paying a 
larger share of their income for local 
and state taxes than families in the 
income groups above that figure. 

Under our federal tax structure, a 
substantial portion of revenue comes 
from progressive income taxes. Almost 
60 per cent of all state tax revenues. 
on the other hand, comes from general 
and selective sales taxes imposed upon 
all consumers. On the local level, al- 
most 90 per cent of the tax revenue 
comes from property levies. More and 
more municipalities are now institut- 
ing supplementary sales and payroll 
taxes which are combining to make the 
— tax system even more regres- 
sive. 

State and local difficulties in securing 
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necessary revenue have been compli- 
cated by the following factors: 

1. The property tax has been per- 
mitted to disintegrate. A declin- 
ing portion of total state and 
loeal taxes relative to income in 
most states from 1932 to 1950 has 
come from property taxes. More 
recent increases in property tax 
revenue during the past several 
years have been confined largely 
to a relatively few states. 

2. The adoption of sales taxes and 
other consumer taxes have thrown 
a disproportionate share of the 
tax load on low income taxpayers. 

3. With few exceptions, states have 
adopted inadequate personal and 
corporation income taxes. 

4. State and local legal and consti- 
tutional restrictions on taxing 
power interfere with sound taxing 
policies. 

5. The unrepresentative character of 
state legislatures prevent the en- 
actment of needed constitutional and 
legislative tax changes. 

6. The competition between states is 
used as an excuse to hold down 
taxes needed to provide necessary 
service, 

7. Certain poorer states, largely be- 
cause of inadequate resources and 
income, fail to provide needed 
state and local services. 


The wage and salary earners of 
America have always borne a tre- 
mendous portion of the cost of public 
services. The fifteen million members 
of the AFL-CIO will gladly continue 
to bear their just share. We seek no 
tax avoidance for ourselves. 

In the long run, at both federal and 
state levels all taxes must be paid 
from income. Progressive, graduated 
taxes—based on income after reason- 
able deductions for dependents and 
other legitimate reasons—must fairly 
reflect ability to pay. 

Tax reform is a long and arduous 
task. The efforts to withstand the 
growth of sales and payroll taxes, to 
ultimately eliminate existing ones and 
to make our property tax systems more 
equitable, is a long range undertaking. 
Yet this is a duty the American Labor 
movement cannot ignore if social justice 
is to be achieved; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO urges 
all of its affiliated unions to intensify 
their efforts to secure a more just and 
equitable system of taxation in all 
states and localities. 

Enactment of tax measures and 

rant-in-aid programs at the national 
evel are needed to develop a greater 
degree of local-state-federal coordina- 
tion through the use of the federal 
taxing power and credit that is not 
ata to states and local communi- 

es. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 

. « - The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 


. «. Committee co-Secretary Curran read 
the resolution on Government Statist- 
ical Programs, as follows: 

In collective bargaining negotiations 
and formulation of economic policies 
trade unions have increasingly turned 
to the statistical services of the federal 
government for information on wages, 
income levels, prices, profits, employ- 
ment and unemployment, production, 
construction and housing developments, 
social security, productivity and a host 
of other economic trends. 


Unfortunately, the federal agencies 
charged with providing these services 
are hampered by lack of sufficient 
funds. Therefore, they have often been 
unable to obtain and to make avail- 
able to trade unions and other inter- 
ested groups necessary statistical in- 
formation. 

Inadequate appropriations have par- 
ticularly handicapped the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, on which unions have 
relied most heavily for statistical in- 
formation; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO recom- 
mends that the Congress appropriate 
inereased funds to permit needed ex- 
pansion of government statistical ser- 
vices, especially those carried on by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Social Se- 
curity Administration, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

We particularly hope that Congress 
will appropriate additional funds for 
the U. Bureau of Labor Statistics so 
that it can provide more complete in- 
formation on employment and unem- 
ployment, wage and collective bargain- 
ing developments, productivity, hous- 
ing and construction, and industrial 
accidents. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
oo I move the adoption of the resolu- 

on. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY 
ACTS 


. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
read the resolution on Wage-Hour and 
Walsh-Healey Acts as follows: 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement in 
domestic legislation of the first session of 
the 84th Congress was the increase in the 
federal minimum wage from 75 cents to 
$1.00. The $1.00 minimum was passed over 
the objections of the Administration and its 
spokesmen in both Houses of Congress. 

It was not a complete victory. Organized 
labor, although very few organized werk- 
ers in the couritry were in a position to 
gain direetly, called upon the Congress to 
enact a $1.25 minimum which was fully 
justified by increases in living costs, pre- 
ductivity and the general wage level. No 
action was taken in the last session to 
extend coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to the millions who are not now 
protected. The sub-minimum wage rates in 
Puerto Rico were left unchanged. Despite 
all this, the enactment of a $1.00 minimum 
constitutes a major step forward. 
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In_testimony presented to both Houses 
of Congress, AFL and CIO spokesmen 
called upon the Congress to take action 
which would bring the completely unreal- 
istic minimum wage of 75 cents up to a 
more appropriate level. 

President Meany, in presenting the AF'L’s 
case for a $1.25 minimum, told the Con- 
gress that part of America’s job “is to 
make sure that all Americans have a decent 
chance to share the abundance all of us 
are creating. We fail in this part of the 
job as long as the much-vaunted American 
standard of living is denied to any group 
of Americans.” 

President Reuther summarized the CIO’s 
case for a $1.25 minimum by declaring: 
“It is morally right because there is no 
excuse for the payment of sweatshop wages 
in an era of atomic energy and automa- 
tion. It is economically sound because an 
expanding economy requires an ever-ris- 
ing consumer income to match our ever- 
rising productive power.” 

The Administration, which failed to 
make any recommendations in 1953 and 
1954, finally endorsed an increase in the 
minimum—but to only 90 cents an hour. 
This would have done no more than adjust 
the 75-cent minimum for the increased 
cost of living since 1949. It would have 
meant no recognition of the tremendous 
productivity gains in the American 
economy and the general wage advances 
won by organized labor. Despite impres- 
sive evidence justifying a higher minimum, 
and despite improvement in the general 
economic picture during the course of the 
year, the Administration stood firm and 
did not yield from its 90-cent position. 


The stubbornness of the Administration 
and the short-sighted belief of many Con- 
gressmen that a higher minimum would 
be harmful, made it impossible to reach 
labor’s full objective. But enactment of 
the $1.00 minimum, despite Adminstration 
opposition, is a tribute both to the leader- 
ship of the Congress and the tremendously 
effective work done by organized labor 
back home. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken to 
extend the benefits of the law to workers 
now denied its protection. After the retail 
lobby testified before the Senate Labor 
Committee, the Administration withdrew 
even its inadequate proposal for extension 
of coverage which it had made earlier in 
the year. Under this proposal, less than 
2 million employees working for interstate 
chain stores would have been brought 
under coverage. When the Administration 

ulled back from this modest proposal, it 
ame impossible to obtain extension of 
coverage. 

Less than one-half of the nation’s wage 
earners are now given the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Individual 
states cannot prescribe adequate mini- 
mum wages for plants manufacturing for 
an interstate market without putting their 
industries at a competitive gordi meno 
Only the Congress can take meaningful 
action in this field. In 1956, extension of 
coverage to millions of additional work- 
ers will be a major ey met objective 
of organized labor. The Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare has promised 
that its Subcommittee on Labor, under 
the Chairmanship of Paul Dougias (D., 
Ill.), will hold early hearings on extension 
of coverage. It is hoped that the House 
Education and Labor 
similar action, 


ommittee will take 


Under the present Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the statutory minimum does not apply 
to Puerto Rico. Instead, industry com- 
mittees determine individual rates for the 
respective industries. This practice has 
not worked well. Wide wage differentials 
have become wider year by year. To meet 
this situation, the Senate last year included 
in its bill a provision which would have 
raised all existing Puerto Rican rates by 
a modest amount. The House refused to 
take similar action and, as a result, the 
final bill did not raise the minimum wage 
for Puerto Rico. In 1956, it is to be hoped 
that the Congress will take the necessary 
action to lift the minimum wage rates in 
Puerto Rico to more realistic levels. The 
economic development of Puerto Rico must 
not and cannot depend upon a low-wage 
structure, 

Another year has passed without action 
being taken to correct the damage which 
has been done by the Fulbright Amendment 
to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
It is this amendment which has prevented 
enforcement of the few wage determina- 
tions which have been made in recent years. 

The Walsh-Healey Act  should_ be 
amended: (1) to make clear the authority 
of the Secretary of Labor to issue mini- 
mum wage determinations on an industry- 
wide basis, (2) to make clear the applica- 
tion of the Act to all articles actually 
purchased by the government on specific 
contracts, whether or not available in the 
open market, and (3) te revise the Ful- 
bright Amendment to prohibit the issuance 
of injunctions suspending the effectiveness 
of wage orders pending litigation. 

With the increase in the minimum wage, 
it becomes particularly essential that the 
Labor Department be given adequate ap- 
propriations for careful enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act as well as the 
Walsh-Healey Act. 

Dramatic advances in improved tech- 
nology, such as automation and atomic 
energy, have meant and will continue to 
mean tremendous increases in productivity. 
These advances make it both econeenionily 
feasible and desirable to consider the re- 
duction of the work week. The Congress 
should give the earliest possible considera- 
tion to amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide for a _ shorter 
work week; now, therefore. be it 

RESOLVED, 1. International unions, 
state bodies and local organizations are 
commended for the effective work done 
in the past year to assure the enactment 
of the $1.00 per hour minimum wage. 

2. Congress is called upon to take fur- 
ther action to improve our wage laws. 
Specifically, we call upon it: 

a. As a matter of first priority, to ex- 
tend the full protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to all workers in 
industries engaged in or affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

To increase Puerto Rican wage 
rates promptly and substantially so that 
the mainland level may be achieved at 
the earliest possible date. 

ec. To raise the minimum wage to at 
least $1.25 an hour as soon as practicable, 

d. To revise the Public Contracts Act 
to restore that Aet’s effectiveness and 
utility. 

e. To provide adequate funds for the 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Public Contracts Act. 

f. To amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and Public Contracts Act to provide 
for a shorter work week, 
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COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 

.. . The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


INTRODUCTION OF DIRECTOR OF 
ORGANIZATION 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
I wish to interrupt the work of the Reso- 
lutions Committee for a few brief mo- 
ments so that I can present to this Con- 
vention one who is going to have a very 
important assignment in the work of this 
Federation in the future. The job of or- 
ganizing the unorganized, the job of serv- 
icing the organized, especially in the 
smaller unions, reposes in the Department 
of Organization. 

I would like to present to you now 
the gentleman who is going to take on 
that responsibility. He has been ap- 
pointed and approved by the Executive 
Council as the Director of Organization 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. I would like to present 
him to you now—Brother John W. Liv- 
ingston of the Auto Workers. 


MR. JOHN W. LIVINGSTON 


Director of Organization 


President Meany, members of the 
Executive Council, delegates to this 
great Convention, and friends: 

First I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity granted me to 
serve in the capacity of Director of 
Organization. It will be with a great 
deal of sadness, immediately upon the 
recessing of this session, that I shall 
submit my resignation as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO, in order that I might 
have the necessary time to devote to 
this assignment. 

I am sure that all of you realize, as 
I do, that it will take some time to put 
into effect our new organizational pro- 
cedures, to outline the various organi- 
zational projects, but I can and do 
give you this pledge, that we will work 
at this job untiringly and continue to 
increase our ranks of membership. 

We expect at all times to advance 
and promote organizational drives 
throughout the land, and we expect to 
call upon national and international 
unions to advance and promote organi- 
zational drives where they are not do- 
ing so at this time. W expect to ask 
those national and international unions 
that have drives under way in high 
gear at the present time to put those 
organizational drives in overdrive. 

Without question, when any union 
stops organizing the unorganized, just 
as sure as we are assembled in this 
great Convention that union will die 
of dry rot. Organizing of the unorgan- 
ized is the very life blood of any 
union, and we must continue to or- 
ganize the unorganized. 

We fully realize that in many of 
the areas huge new modern plants are 
now being erected, and the most mod- 
ern machinery is being placed in those 
ot yy Non-union members are being 
ired to operate those plants at low- 


wage scales. We say those unorganized 
workers have economic ills at this time, 
and they are also undermining the 
wages and working conditions of the 
organized workers. So we say their 
problem is our problem, and it is our 
duty and our responsibility to help 
—— to become members of organized 
abor. 

During this Convention we will un- 
doubtedly adopt resolutions on organ- 
izing the unorganized, but may I say 
that we must do more than just adopt 
resolutions. When we return to our 
respective communities we should con- 
sider it our duty and our responsibility 
to carry the message to unorganized 
workers wherever they may be—in the 
mines, in the factories, the mills, the 
trades, the crafts, the officeworkers, the 
salesrooms, the white collar groups in 
general. We must extend them an in- 
vitation to come on in and join our 
ranks. 

Often we speak of the brotherhood 
of man. I ask this question: What in 
reality can we do to further promote 
the brotherhood of man than to bring 
organization to those unorganized 
people? 

So let me say in conclusion, because 
I do expect to have further discussion 
when the organization resolutions are 
presented, that as we go back to our 
respective communities we keep in mind 
the saying of the Good Book—to unite 
and multiply, and let us be wise and 
organize. Do that as never before and 
show to the people throughout the land 
that there is teamwork in the leadership 
and solidarity in the ranks, and we can- 
not fail. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very 
much, Brother Livingston. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS— (Continued) 


The Chair recognizes co-Secretary Cur- 
ran of the Resolutions Committee. 

. .. Committee co-Secretary Curran con- 
tinued the report of the Committee as 
follows: 


PUERTO RICO 


In recent years the government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
striven diligently to bring about the 
rapid industrialization of the island. To 
this end the Puerto Rican government 
has offered numerous inducements to 
businessmen to establish new industries 
in Puerto Rico or to transfer mainland 
industries to Puerto Rico. These induce- 
ments include government loans, train- 
ing of workers, and exemptions from 
various taxes, including Federal taxes, 
for a period of ten years. This indus- 
trialization program has met with con- 
siderable success. 

Certainly the industrialization of 
Puerto Rico is a necessary and desir- 
able objective. Industrialization would 
give employment to the island’s abun- 
dant labor force, which has suffered 
acutely from unemployment and from 
under-employment. Further, the people 
of Puerto Rico cannot prosper while 
tied to an economy dominated by a 
handful of industries—sugar, coffee and 
tobacco—particularly since these indus- 
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tries are basically agricultural in a 
land-poor area. 

We therefore support the industriali- 
zation of Puerto Rico, and the establish- 
ment of new industries there. We vig- 
orously condemn, however, the luring of 

3. We urge that unemployment in- 
mainland industries to Puerto Rico by 
means of the low wage structure pre- 
vailing there or of unsound financial 


subsidies. Moreover, the removal of 
mainland industries to Puerto Rico 
brings hardship and unemployment to 


the areas of this country abandoned by 
these industries. 

Further, industrialization will not of 
itself produce the needed improvement 
in the living standards of the Puerto 
Rican people, unless industrial develop- 
ment is accompanied by corresponding 
improvement in the wages, working 
conditions, and security of the Puerto 
Rican workers. <An_ industrialization 
that brings new wealth to those already 
wealthy and continued poverty and in- 
security to those already poor does not 
represent progress for the workers of 
Puerto Rico. 

Two steps must be taken to raise 
Puerto Rican living standards, both in 
the interests of the workers of Puerto 
Rico and to protect mainland industry 
from unfair sweatshop competition. 

First, the workers of Puerto Rico 
must be organized into strong unions. 
The labor laws of Puerto Rico are for 
the most part fair and progressive, and 
the workers of Puerto Rico have made 
some progress in forming unions and 
in bargaining collectively. But much 
remains to be done. The bulk of the 
island’s workers are still unorganized. 
They need and are entitled to receive 
our help. 

Second, Federal legislation affecting 
the living standards and security of 
Puerto Rican workers must be im- 
proved. Most important is the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. On the main- 
land the antiquated 75-cent minimum 
hourly rate was recently raised to a 
dollar an hour. In Puerto Rico, how- 
ever, not even the old 75-cent minimum 
rate applies to all industry. Under 
a special industry committee procedure 
established by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Wage and Hour Administrator 
has established minimum rates far be- 
low 75 cents an hour for various Puerto 
Rican industries. The Puerto Rican 
minimum wage must be brought as 
rapidly as possible to the same_ level 
as the mainland minimum wage. Other- 
wise Puerto Rican workers will con- 
tinue to be denied the minimum income 
necessary for decent subsistence, and 
mainland industries will continue to be 
=" to unfair sweatshop compe- 
tition 


Further, there is no system of unem- 
ployment benefits in effect in Puerto 
Rico. For Puerto Rican workers the 
loss of a job means complete destitu- 
tion. The extension of unemployment 
benefits for Puerto Rican workers would 
be a substantial contribution to reducing 
the hardship unemployment now brings 
to them, and would aid in achieving a 
high standard of living for the island; 
now therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 1. The AFL-CIO pledges 
the workers of Puerto Rico that i ‘will 


AFL-CIO 


expend every effort to bring to them the 
benefits of militant and democratic trade 
unionism. 

2. We urge immediate revision of the 
minimum wage law provisions appli- 
cable to Puerto Rico, with the objective 
of raising the Puerto Rican minimum 
wage to the mainland level at the ear- 
liest possible date. 
surance be extended to Puerto Rico. 

4. We call on the government of 
Puerto Rico to institute policies that 
will assure to the workers of Puerto 
Rico their rightful share in the bene- 
fits of the island’s industrialization, 
and that will prevent unscrupulous em- 
ployers from establishing sweatshop 
operations there. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 
. . The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 
. . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report of the Committee 
as follows: 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Millions of working women are mem- 
bers of unions represented in this Con- 


vention, and both the AFL and CIO 
have long fought for equal treatment 
of women. Our women members have 


fully demonstrated their firm devotion 
to the principles of unionism, and have 
contributed immeasurably to the many 
improvements obtained by the labor 
movement through collective bargain- 
ing, community activities, and political 
action. 

Women now constitute one-third of 
the labor force, many of whom are em- 
ployed in occupations and industries 
which have not had the benefits of 
unionism and where low wages, inade- 
quate security and substandard condi- 
tions of work prevail. 

Under such conditions, unions are 
essential for the advancement of eco- 
nomic conditions and human dignity, 
and we urge these women to enroll in 
our federation to gain for themselves 
high living standards and greater dig- 
nity in their work. 


In the past, our affiliates have sup- 
ported many types of labor legislation 
especially designed to safeguard wom- 
en from such abuses as substandard 
wages, excessive hours, and unhealthy 
working conditions. Such legislation 
has reinforced collective bargaining 
advances and has paved the way for 
laws such as the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which give similar protection to 
men. However, even today in many 
states labor laws designed to protect 
women, or both men and women, are 
still inadequate or altogether absent. 

These protective labor laws continue 
to be threatened by the miscalled 
“Equal Rights Amendment,” which or- 
ganized labor has opposed. While pre- 
sumably designed to give women rights 
equal with men, this amendment is so 
worded that it would place in jeopardy 
all the many state laws which now 
offer protection to women against sub- 
standard wages, hours and working 
conditions. Organized labor has taken 
the Kip: ft in opposing this amend- 
ment which is also opposed by a large 
number of grag + organizations as 
well as the U. S. Department of Labor 
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The achievement of equal pay for 
comparable work has long been a fun- 
damental objective of organized labor. 
Special efforts have been made _ both 
by collective bargaining and by legis- 
lation to achieve this objective; now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, This Convention of the 
AFL-CIO urges our officers and our 
affiliates to continue working to ad- 
vance the conditions of working women 
through collective bargaining and by 
the passage of federal and state legis- 
lation. 

While we shall continue union efforts 
to increase the earning capacity of all 
workers so that wives and mothers are 
not driven into the labor market by 
substandard family incomes, we recog- 
nize that increasing numbers of women 
are seeking jobs in order to obtain 
more adequate family living levels and 
to contribute to community affairs. 
We support programs that make 
easier for women to earn a living with- 
out endangering their own health or 
the welfare of their families. 

We support elimination of restric- 
tions on women’s rights as citizens and 
property owners. We oppose the mis- 
ealled “Equal Rights Amendment,” 
which would endanger long-standing 
federal and state legislation enacted to 
establish wages, hours, safety and 
other standards for women workers. 

We recommend that the officers of 
the federation study bill H. R. 6503 
providing equal pay for comparable 
work with a view to taking whatever 
action seems appropriate. 

We urge our officers and our affili- 
ates to continue traditional union 
efforts to overcome discrimination against 
women on the job or in the community, 
and to support actively protection of 
women's rights through clauses in union 
contracts providing equal treatment in 
py, hiring, upgrading, training, lay-offs, 
or similar procedures. 

We urge that the Women's Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor con- 
sider the advancement of the welfare 
of women in industry its first objective, 
as provided by law, and that the Bu- 
reau receive adequate funds to expand 
its work for this purpose and for con- 
structive education on women’s rights. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
o— I move adoption of the resolu- 

on. 

..+. The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 

. . .Committee co-Secretary Curran sub- 
mitted the following resolution on behalf 
of the Committee: 


WOMEN’S: AUXILIARIES 


The Women’s Auxiliaries have, through 
their educational programs, acquainted 
the wives, mothers, sisters and daugh- 
ters of our union members with the his- 
tory and goals of our labor unions. They 
have staged union label camnaigns, 
contests, and exhibits promoting the 
union label and have issued a directory 
of union made products. 

Thev have worked for the election of 
candidates favorable to labor by regis- 
tering the unregistered, forming telephone 
brigades, doing the necessary clerical 


were, plus any other duties assigned to 
them. 

The Auxiliaries, by staging demon- 
strations and by boycotting products of 
companies during labor disputes, have 
assisted the unions in their successful 
settlement of these disputes, 

The Auxiliaries have provided a well- 
balanced recreation program for the 
union members and their families. 

The Auxiliaries have been exceed- 
ingly active in the various community 
drives, assisting not only in a monetary 
way but also by donating their personal 
services on a year-around basis. They 
serve on community boards and act as 
community counsellors to our union 
members. 

They have also been active in the 
civil defense program by serving as 
block wardens and members of the 
en Observer Corps; now, therefore, 

e 


RESOLVED, This convention whole- 
heartedly supports the activities of the 
Women’s Auxiliaries and hereby pledges 
their assistance in helping them to 
earry out their program, 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


BACKDROP 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like at 
this time to call the attention of the 
delegates, if such is necessary, to this 
very beautiful backdrop we have at the 
back of the platform which symbolizes 
the unity of all crafts, all trades, all col- 
ors, all creeds together in this organi- 
zation. 

I would like to point out to you that 
this backdrop has been furnished to us 
by our friends of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee in order that they might make 
some contribution to this great Conven- 
tion. It was designed BY, Bernie Seaman, 
—— for the ILGWU Paper, “Jus- 

ce.” 


APPOINTMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE ° 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to 
announce that, in accordance with Ar- 
ticle IX of the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Execu- 
tive Committee has been designated by 
the Executive Council at its meeting 
held yesterday. This Executive Com- 
mittee is to consist of Brothers Matthew 
Woll, Walter Reuther, David Mc- 
Donald, George Harrison, James B. 
Carey, Harry C. Bates, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler and myself. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT 
CONVENTION CALL 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to 
announce, by direction of the Executive 
Council, that in accordance with para- 
graph 3 (a) of the Agreement for the 
Merger of the AFL and the CIO, and in 
accordance with Article XII of the Con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO, the First Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO is 
hereby called, to convene at 4:30 o’clock, 
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P.M. on Wednesday, December 7, to- 
morrow afternoon, in this 7lst Regi- 
mental Armory. 

The President of the AFL-CIO has 
been designated to act as Temporary 
Chairman. 

Delegates to this founding Conven- 
tion will be accredited from unions 
which are eligible to affiliate with the 
Industrial Union Department under the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO, and which 
are approved by the Temporary Chair- 
man of the Convention, acting as the 
Spemwatials Committee for the Conven- 
tion 

The Convention will be governed by 
the Convention Rules adopted by the 
Convention of the AFL-CIO. 

The order of business for this meet- 
ing is: 

1. Report of Temporary Chairman, 
ss as Credentials Committee. 

Adoption of a Constitution for the 
tuduiren Union “Departenent. 

3. Election of President, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Vice Presidents of the 
Department. 

4. Designation by each affiliated union 
of its representative on the Executive 
Board of the Department. 

5. Adjournment. 

This announcement is made by direc- 
tion of the Executive Council of the 
CIO, and all organizations interested 
will kindly take note. The Convention 
will convene at 4:30 tomorrow after- 
noon here in this hall. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary Schnitz- 
ler for announcements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Schnitzler announced the 
following: 


Labor’s Daily, America’s only daily labor 
newspaper, has made arrangements for a 


member of the cast “ the union-musical, 
“The Pajama Game,” to be present at our 
display, which is next to the drinking 
fountain at the 33rd Street exit. 


We have an outstanding offer, which 
consists of a free ticket to see “The Pa- 
ama Game” with every subscription to 
abor’s Daily. 


The word has spread around that 
many of the delegates would like to see 
it but haven’t been able to get tickets. 
However, we have made arrangements 
with the theatre that will enable them 
to Sg this play before leaving New 
York. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: On my 
right, behind the wall the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has set up a 
very unusual exhibit, It is the Civil De- 
fense Emergency Hospital, and this ex- 
hibit unit is but a small part of the 
complete 200-bed hospital that FCDA 
has developed for use during a period 
of disaster—whether that disaster be 
caused by man or nature. FCDA has 
832 such hospitals now on order. I sin- 
cerely urge that you take a moment of 
your valuable time to look it over, be- 
cause you must remember that after all 
there is no civil defense unless you are 
a part of it. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This brings us 
up to the conclusion of our work for 
today. I have a motion that the Rules 
be suspended and that this Convention 
stand adjourned until 9:30 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Hearing no objections, that will he 
the order. 

. At 4:45 o’clock, P. M., December 6, 
the Convention recessed until 9:30 
on Wednesday, December 


1955, 
o’clock, A. M, 
7, 1955. 
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First Constitutional Convention 


of the 


American Federation of Labor 
and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
i722 
Proceedings 


The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 9.30 o'clock, 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The _ invoca- 
tion this morning will be delivered by 
Dr. Bernard Segal, of the United Syn- 
agogue of America—Dr. Segal. 


INVOCATION 


Dr. Bernard Segal, United Synagogue 
of America 


© Father in heaven, we are assem- 
bled this morning from all parts of 
the land to take counsel with one 
another regarding the responsibilities 
which have come to us on behalf 
of the welfare of millions of working 
men and women of this nation, and 
our hearts and souls are turned to 
Thee in prayer. 

From the rising of the sun unto 
its going down Thy name is extolled 
among men, Thy work guides our 
steps in the path of duty and of right 
and fills our souls with blessings. 

Be with us at this hour and at all 
times and bless our efforts. 


New York, New York, December 7, 1955 
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Grant us the will and the wisdom 
ever to give of ourselves completely 
and wholeheartedly to the tasks ahead 
of us, to the end that our priceless 
heritage may be preserved and that 
men everywhere may be free. 

Banish selfishness from our hearts 
and do Thou endow us with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, to seek not advance- 
ment for ourselves but safety and 
security for all the inhabitants of 
our land and glory to Thee. 

Grant Thy blessings, we pray Thee, 
upon the millions of men and women 
in all parts of our land, in all forms 
of industry whom the delegates as- 
seimbled here represent. 

Uphold their hands and their spirits 
and rermit not strife and confusion 
to enter their ranks. May they ever 
clearly perceive their many and 
varied tasks and responsibilities; and, 
together with all Americans, may 
they stand united, determined to see 
the day when universal justice and 
enduring peace _ shall ave een 
achieved. 

Establish Thou the work of our 
hands; yea, the work of our hands do 
Thou establish it—Amen. 
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DEATH OF DELEGATE 
A. SHOEMAKE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I regret very 
much to announce the death last eve- 
ning of a veteran representative of 
the Maintenance of Way, Brother A. Shoe- 
make, Grand Lodge Secretary, the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees, who passed away early this morning. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER read the 
following messages: 
December 6, 1955 


New York, N. Y. 
William F. Schnitzler. Secy-Treas 
AFL-CIO 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 
Congratulations on the splendid lead- 
ership displayed in the consolidation of 
the organized labor movement. We are 
certain that under the leadership of 
President Meany and yourself all work- 
ing men and women will be justly 
proud. We are confident that your good 
judgment and wise thinking will bring 
glory and credit and greater benefit to 


all. 
HARRY LORBER, Sec’y, Nathan 
Ehrlich Cake Bakers Union Lo- 


eal 51 
December 6, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
AFL-CIO Convention, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 
The Labor Advisory Committee on 
Puerto Rican Affairs, CIO and AFL wishes 
all success to your convention. May the 
united labor movement of America be the 
true champion of the working man all 
over the world. 
CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN, Co-Chair- 
man, Morris: lushewitz, Co-Chairman, 
Joseph Perez. Executive Secretary 
December 5, 1955 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Convention Chairman, American Feder- 
ation of Labour and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations 
Hotel New Yorker or Hotel Statler, 
New York 
Congratulations and best wishes on 
the merger of solidarity in the union 
ranks from all the officers and members 
of the District Nine Joint Board of Brew- 
ery Workers, Province of Ontario, Canada. 
FRANK KIESWETTER, Secretary 
District 9, Joint Board 4 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions 
Bern, December 4, 1955 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee, 
815 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Brothers: 

I acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of November 7th, inviting me to par- 
ticipate at your merger convention 
which will be held in New York on 
December 5th through December 9th. If 
should like to thank you very much for 
cone kind invitation, which is a great 

onour for me. 

Unfortunately I have to inform you 
that I am not able to accept your invi- 
tation, as I shall be very busy at that 
time, and I beg you to excuse my ab- 
sence. 


The Swiss working class and the Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions welcome the 
alliance of the two_big American Trade 
Union Federations. We are sure that this 
will be very important and useful as well 
as for the working class in your country 
as for the trade union movement. The 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions sends 
the new big trade union organization 
the heartiest wishes for a successful fu- 
ture. 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
BERNASCONI, General Secretary. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes co-Secretary Soderstrom to con- 
ae the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS— (Continued) 


Co-Secretary Soderstrom submitted the 
following resolution: 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Our nation must be ever aware of 
and responsive to the needs of our 
young people, for our future rests in 
their hands. They are entitled to the 
best the nation can give them. 

Sound child development requires 
a decent family and community en- 
vironment. Failure to meet this need 
adequately has too often prevented 
youngsters from maturing to their full 
capacity and has been a major con- 
tributing factor to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

A well-rounded program to meet the 
needs of our youth also requires spe- 
cial services to meet particular prob- 
lems. Our unions have’ supported 
many programs which have proved 
valuable in advancing child welfare. 
These include the child labor laws, 
health measures to aid mothers at 
childbirth and children in infancy, wel- 
fare programs to give crippled children 
a chance to grow whole and to aid in 
the placement of orphans and abused 
children in good homes. The Children’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
U.S. Department of Labor have helped 
to develop such programs in coopera- 
tion with state and local governments 
one veeaery agencies; now, therefore, 

i 

RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO declares its 
wholehearted support for programs which 
strengthen and safeguard family life 
and oe. to assure to each child the 
fullest ealthy mental and physical 
development. 

Since child development is rooted in 
family and community standards, we 
can best serve our youngsters by work- 
ing to assure an economy in which 
families are financially secure, by mak- 
ing available to all families the oppor- 
tunity to live in homes and neighbor- 
hoods which are adequate and comfort- 
able, by developing top-flight school 
and recreational facilities, and by pro- 
viding parents with knowledge of how 
best to protect the child’s personal 
well-being. 

Trade unions are doing and will do 
their utmost in these essential areas 
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Our efforts to develop and sustain im- 
proving standards of living for Amer- 
ican families are at the very heart of 
trade union activities. We urge our 
affiliated unions to expand their efforts 
to aid the young people of their com- 
munities through active participation 
in local programs. 

We have insisted that the Federal 
Government, along with state and local 
governments and private organizations, 
fulfill their essential responsibility to 
act to overcome substandard living 
and neighborhood conditions and there- 
by help provide improved opportuni- 
ties for children throughout the na- 
tion. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that money spent for such pro- 
grams can be more than recaptured, 
not alone through savings in expendi- 
tures for jails or correctional facilities 
and mental institutions, but through 
the greater eager contribution to the 
community by youngsters who develop 
into healthy and responsible adults. 

in the areas of specialized child 
needs, we commend the U. S. Children's 
Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Standards for their efforts in advanc- 
ing the welfare of children and in help- 
ing to limit child labor, 

We urge expansion of the programs 
providing maternal and child health 
services and special welfare services 
for children, including aid to crippled 
children. We support expansion of re- 
search and education in child life which 
will help parents understand better 
vont makes for healthy, happy child- 

ood. 

The problems of juvenile delinquency 
can be met better also by expanded 
programs to improve procedures for 
spotting and aiding maladjusted child- 
ren and to handle constructively those 
who get into trouble with the law. 
These programs should be given full 
support by our affiliated unions. 

Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the resolution. 

‘ he motion was seconded and 


unanimously carried. 
Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom read 
the following resolution: 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE, DISABILITY INSURANCE, 
AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


During the twenty years it has been 
in existence, the national system of 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
fully proved its worth. Most Ameri- 
cans are now contributing regularly to 
the trust fund, and over seven million 
persons are receiving benefits. 

Our members are well aware, how- 
ever, of serious limitations that remain 
in the OASI legislation. In spite of 
amendments which organized labor 
helped to secure in recent years, bene- 
fits are still too low, no insurance pay- 
ments are made for permanent and 
total disability or temporary disability, 
and many workers do not receive any 
protection. 

The Lehman-Dingell bill, which both 
the AFL and the CIO supported in 1954, 
would have substantially remedied these 
shortcomings. 

The House this year passed a bill 
(H.R. 7225) which was supported by 


organized labor and which embodies 
important though restricted forward 
steps. It would initiate the payment of 
benefits to the permanent and totally 
disabled at age 50, with the same eligi- 
bility requirements now provided for 
freezing the pension rights of such dis- 
abled persons. For women, the bill 
would lower the qualifying age for 
OASI benefits to 62 years in recogni- 
tion of the fact that many wives are 
younger than their husbands and that 
older women have even greater diffi- 
culty than men in obtaining steady em- 
ployment. 

The House bill would likewise ex- 
tend coverage to additional groups, in- 
cluding employees of the TVA and 
many self-employed professionals. It 
would continue benefits for disabled 
dependent children of beneficiaries after 
age 18. 

To finance these improvements, a one- 
half per cent contribution by employers 
and employees would be added to the 
schedule previously enacted. An ad- 
visory council on social security financ- 
ing would be established to review the 
status of the trust fund in relation to 
the long-term commitments of the pro- 
gram. These provisions are consistent 
with the historic position of American 
labor in support of a social security 
svexeen soundly financed on a long-term 
asis. 

This House bill is now awaiting action 
by the Senate Finance Committee. Un- 
fortunately, powerful groups, including the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Medical Association, are plan- 
ning a strenuous fight against these long- 
overdue changes, especially the provision 
for disability benefits. 

While labor has emphasized the de- 
velopment of rounded social insurance 
programs under which benefits are paid 
without a needs test, our unions have 
also favored improvements in the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act designed to provide decent incomes 
for those not adequately reached through 
social insurance. In many states pay- 
ments to the aged, dependent children, 
and other groups are pitifully small, and 
the terms for qualifying are too harsh. 
Proposals such as those of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce for eliminating 
Federal grants for public assistance over- 
look the common national interest in the 
health and welfare of old people. Some 
attention to the public assistance programs 
must be given by Congress this year be- 
cause of the coming expiration of a 
—— $5 a month Federal grant; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: This Convention supports 
comprehensive expansion and improve- 
ment of the existing system of old-age 
and survivors insurance to provide ade- 
quate benefits as a matter of right to the 
aged, the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and those suffering from temporary 
illness or accident. 

The provisions for improving benefits 
should include the following: 

(1) an increase in the wage base to 
keep pace with rising wage levels. 

(2) an annual increment of one-half of 
one per cent of the primary benefit for 
each year of contributions. 

(3) a two per cent increase in the 
primary benefit for each year of con- 
tinued employment beyond age 65. 
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(4) the inclusion of “‘tips’’ as wages. 

The success of the OASI program and 
of other social insurance systems which 
provide disability benefits has amply dem- 
onstrated the practicality and value of 
such measures. We likewise favor use of 
OASI funds to aid in vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons so that they may 
become self-supporting. 

We favor continuation of Federal grants 
for the public assistance program more 
adequate assistance payments to indivi- 
duals on a basis consistent with human 
dignity and self-respect, and removal of 
harsh requirements with regard to eligi- 
bility and residence, 

We shall continue our efforts to achieve 
adequate social security both through col- 
lective bargaining and through Federal 
and state legislation. 

Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the resolution. 

. . The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 
Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report as follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


In 1954, the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
both pointed out the serious defects of 
the present federal-state system of un- 
employment insurance. Affiliates were 
urged to undertake strenuous efforts 
to secure improvements in the great 
majority of states where legislatures 
met in 1955 

We can report a certain measure of 
success, due in many states to con- 
structive cooperation among the vari- 
ous labor groups. Unfortunately the 
continued opposition of organized em- 
ployers to adequate protection, and 
other difficulties inherent in the state- 
by-state approach, continued to prevent 
improvements of the kind required for 
adequate protection of unemployed 
workers. Benefits are still too low, 
maximums put a restrictive ceiling on 
the amounts that can be received, dur- 
ation is far too short a period, and 
harsh disqualification and eligibility 
provisions deprive many thousands of 
workers of all insurance benefits. 

In too many cases, a rise in the max- 
imum benefit could be obtained only 
by sacrifice in some other respect. In 
some states no advances whatever were 
made. 

Experience of the last year thus 
lends new weight to the contention of 
organized labor that federal action is 
required to build an adequate unem- 
ployment insurance program. Both the 
AFL and the CIO have long supported 
a national system of unemployment 
insurance that would provide sufficient 
incomes to unemployed workers 
throughout the nation, in place of the 
present fifty-one competing systems. 
Last year, both ewe Sagem 8 mpposses a 
ederal bill which provided certain 
minimum steps towards the _ recon- 
struction of the unemployment insur- 
ance system. This bill included uniform 


national minimum standards as to ben- 
efit amounts, duration, eligibility re- 
quirements, and disqualifications. It es- 
tablished a re-insurance fund as a 
source of grants-in-aid te states whose 
benefit reserves are in danger of insol- 
vency. Further, it struck at the present 
unsound system of individual employer 
experience rating by permitting an al- 
ternative method by which states can 
reduce employer tax rates where such 
reductions are justified by the condition 
of benefit funds. 

Recently many unions have negoti- 
ated collective agreements that provide 
guaranteed wages, supplementary un- 
employment benefits, and dismissal pay 
to provide more protection against 
unemployment. Many such agreements 
contemplate simultaneous receipt of 
unemployment insurance and the pri- 
vately-negotiated benefits. This is a de-. 
sirable objective, and it would be most 
unfortunate if narrow provisions and 
rulings were to interfere with free 
collective bargaining and the develop- 
ment of a combined arrangement that 
will better protect millions of workers 
and promote a more liberal insurance 
program for all wage earners. 

The Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security, a tripartite body 
established by law, has in recent years 
provided constructive advice to the’ Sec- 
retary of Labor on methods of im- 

vege. unemployment insurance and 

ublic employment offices. However, 

mp oyer organisations have supported a 
bil to replace the tripartite body with 
separate consultative groups of labor and 
management. Provisions for tripartite 
advisory bodies in the states would also 
be eliminated. 

The proposal by the Administration 
for basing old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits on annual reports of 
earnings, rather than quarterly reports 
as at present, likewise constitutes a 
threat to unemployment insurance. If 
quarterly reports by employers for 
OASI purposes are abolished, the drive 
of employers to substitute so-called 
request reporting for quarterly reports 
under the unemployment _ insurance 
laws will be strengthened. Such a 
change would work to the detriment 
of unemployment insurance claimants 
unless proper safeguards can be pro- 
vided; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: This Convention supports a 
comprehensive over-hauling and improve- 
ment of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. The ultimate answer to present 
shortcomings lies in the establishment 
of a single federal employment security 
system, with adequate benefits for all 
workers and a sound system of financ- 


ng. 
Bending the establishment of such a 


system, we support Federal legislation 
providing uniform minimum standards 
with regard to benefits, duration, eli- 
gibility and disqualifications, providing 
for re-insurance as a source of grants- 
in-aid to states, and permitting states 
to make flat-rate reductions in taxes 
in place of individual employer experi- 
ence rating. 

We support a coordinated national 
approach by the employment service 
and the continuation and expansion of 
its various activities. 
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We oppose employer proposals for 
abolishing the tripartite Federal Ad- 
visory Council on Employment Security 
and similar state advisory_bodies. 

We favor repeal of the Reed amend- 
ments which will shortly result in 
automatic federal grants to the states, 
regardless of need, which can be used 
to supplement federal appropriations 
for employment security administra- 
tion, thus undermining proper Federal 
leadership without meeting essential 
requirements. 

We urge the Secretary of Labor to 
enforce strictly the labor standards 
provisions of the unemployment insur- 
ance section of the Social Security Act, 
and to oppose all efforts by employer 
representatives to weaken or abolish 
the Federal Advisory Council on Em- 
ployment Security and similar state 
advisory committees, 

We urge affiliated unions to continue 
their efforts to improve the state un- 
employment insurance laws so that 
they will replace a higher percent of 
the individual's lost wages, so that 
maximums are realistic in terms of 
present wage levels, and so that harsh, 
restrictive provisions in regard to 
eligibility and disqualifications are re- 
moved. 

We favor extension of coverage to 
all wage earners and the establishment 
of a system of unemployment insur- 
ance in Puerto Rico. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. Chairman, I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

. « . The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Curran sub- 
mitted the following report: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


American workers injured on the job 
are today bearing not only the pain 
and suffering caused by their injuries, 
but also a shocking proportion of the 
resulting economic burden. Despite the 
intention of workmen’s compensation 
legislation to restore to injured work- 
ers at least two-thirds of the wage 
losses due to industrial injuries, this 
intention is violated in every state in 
the United States. 

While there has been some improve- 
ment in state legislation during the 
past year, there are few states that 
repay as much as one-third of the 
losses suffered by workers and their 
families. 

With average weekly earnings of 
approximately $72.00, the stated ob- 
jective of the orkmen’s Compensa- 
tion system would require average 
weekly benefits of $43.20° to $48.00. 
However, only one state, Arizona, at- 
tains this average. In all other states 
compensation is reduced below the 
theoretical benefit level because the 
statutes fix a maximum payment that 
is not related to the worker's actual 
earnings. 

In addition, there are wide dispari- 
ties in payments for permanent partial 
disabilities. The value given an arm 
in one state is only half the value in 
another state. In a number of states 
loss of an arm at the shoulder is given 
less compensable value that the loss of 
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a thumb in one of the better states. 

Increases in workmen's compensa- 
tion payments since 1940 have been at 
only one-half the rate of employer 
contributions to all other social-insur- 
ance and related programs during the 
same period. Abuse of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance by private in- 
surers has continued. By design, work- 
men’s compensation premiums _ set 
aside as much as 40 percent for “over- 
head.” In practice, workers often re- 
ceive even less than half of the pre- 
miums in benefits. 

The decline of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation in America is a matter 
of grave concern not only to the mil- 
lions of workers who make up the 
nation’s labor force, and their imme- 
diate families, but also the communi- 
ties in which they live and to the na- 
tion as a whole. Injured workers in 
many instances receive substantially 
less than they could collect in relief 
payments. Thus there is a tendency to 
tax the community for what properly 
should be a charge against industry. 
The time has come for the Federal 
Government, which is an active partici- 
pant in all other forms of social in- 
surance, to assert leadership in im- 
proving workmen’s compensation, the 
most neglected form of social insur- 
ance in America today. 

Organized labor is fearful that our 
first social-insurance laws are headed 
for almost certain collapse. It was the 
collapse of the common law and em- 
ployers’ liability acts 40 years ago that 
resulted in widespread investigations and 
the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. But experience has shown 
that the 1910 models of workmen's 
compensation laws do not meet today’s 
needs; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: 1. We approve of the short 
initial step taken by the present national 
administration to make an objective sur- 
vey through the U.S. Department of 
Labor of workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems throughout the United States. 
This survey should give prior attention 
to the decline in benefits in relation to 
the wage loss and the relation of the 
benefit to modest living costs. 

2. The respective state legislatures 
are urged to take the following action: 
eliminate dollar and duration limits on 
medical care which still exist in too 
many states; overhaul the permanent 
partial disability rating schedules; 
make coverage compulsory for all em- 
ployers including those in agriculture 
regardless of the number of employ- 
ees; make provision for compulsory 
reporting of all disabling injuries in- 
cluding occupational diseases; maintain 
a free choice of physicians for the in- 
jured worker under proper safeguards 
established by the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission; and expand 
occupational disease provisions, espe- 
cially in view of the vast development 
- aia industrial processes and mate- 
rials. 


3. Greater consideration must also be 
given by the states to provisions for 
rehabilitation of injured workers. One 
authority has revealed that “true re- 
habilitation of the injured worker. 
with a few real exceptions is, from a 
practical point of view, virtually non- 
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existing under our present workmen’s 
compensation system.” 

buses, such as excessive over- 
head charges, arising out of the in- 
surance of workmen’s compensation 
risks by private insurance companies 
must be corrected. 

5. We urge all of our affiliated or- 
ganizations to work for the amend- 
ment and improvement of state work- 
men’s compensation laws in accord- 
ance with = standards set forth in 
this resolution 

COMMIT" TTER CO-SECRETARY CUR- 

I move adoption of the resolution: 

- . . The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report of the Committee 
as follows: 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH 


Occupational accidents and _ health 
hazards continue to take a relentless 
toll of the lives and well-being of 
American workers. Despite continuous 
discussion of the problem, statistics 
indicate that these accidents and in- 
juries continue at a fairly consistent 
level year after year. The 14,000 death 
toll and 1,850, 000 crippling accidents 
in 1954 reveal only a slight reduction 
in the shameful record of 53. 

These tragic problems can be solved 
only through the cooperation of all 
concerned, in voluntary activities and 
in enactment of necessary legislation. 
Organized labor has consistently re- 
quested business management, the 
other major group directly concerned 
in occupational safety and health, to 
joint with us in such cooperation, In 
the isolated instances where the co- 
operative approach has been tried, the 
record plainly reveals tremendous im- 
provements in safety performance. 

Major opposition to the cooperative 
approach can be traced clearly to a 
group of large industries, the heads of 
which continue to insist that occupa- 
tional safety and health programs are 
the “sole prerogative” of management. 
Representatives of these _ industries 
strive to dominate completely the vol- 
untary and governmental agencies 
which presumably have been estab- 
lished to reduce accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. Thus they prevent any 
real improvements in occupational 
safety and health legislation, and ade- 
quate governmental appropriations for 
research, education and enforcement of 
existing laws. 

The limited interest which the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the WU. S. 
Public Health Service are permitted to 
take in occupational safety and health, 
is revealed in the Federal budget. The 
paren of Labor Standards in the 

bor Department has been allotted 
$735, 000 for the current fiscal year; 
he Occupational Health Program in 
the Healt oe and Wel€éare De- 
partment has been given $557,000 by 
the present Administration. These 
amounts together represent an annual 
expenditure of less than TWO CENTS 
for ‘each American worker. Even these 
pitiful amounts are constantly threat- 
ened’ with further reductions. 
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the Department of Labor 
and other agencies concerned with 
occupational health in the respective 
states are handicapped by grossly in- 
adequate appropriations. Efforts to im- 
prove inadequate state standards meet 
with steady and relentless opposition; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: 1. We reaffirm the cograme 
for improving occupational safety and 
health which organized labor has re- 
peatedly recommended. 

2. e further urge the 84th Con- 
gress to appropriate funds in amounts 
sufficient to enable the Bureau of Labor 
Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the Division of Special Serv- 
ices, U. S. Public Health Service, to 
carry out properly and efficiently their 
respective leadership functions in the 
prevention of occupational accidents 
and diseases. We further urge that the 
Congress provide for Federal grants- 
in-aid to the state agencies con- 
cerned with maintaining standards of 
occupational safety and health, as pro- 
vided in the Bailey bill (H. R. 4877) 
and the Murray bill (S. 638). We also 
urge the Congress to vest in the Fed- 
eral Government enforcement of ade- 
quate labor standards in metallic and 
non-metallic mines as well as in coal 
mines, and also in quarries, and in the 
logging and lumbering industry. 

3. We commend the National Safety 
Council for its decision within the last 
year to integrate organized labor into 
the work of the Council through the 
establishment of a Labor Conference 
equal in status to other NSC Confer- 
ences. 

4. We emphasize our conviction that 
occupational safety and health can be 
attained only by initial action at the 
level of each individual plant or work- 
place. Neither management, nor labor, 
nor safety technicians can do the job 
alone. All three groups must work 
together voluntarily in good faith to 
attain the objectives through joint 
committees. 

We urge all affiliates to work 
diligently in their respective states to 
bring about the enactment of enforce- 
able, up-to-date yt gene safety 
and health codes at all leve 

COMMITTEE CO- SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. Chairman, I move adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 

. . . The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

ESCORT COMMITTEES 


... President Meany announced the 
appointment of the following Escort 
Committees: 


J. Addington Wagner, Commander of 
The American Legion 

William L. McFetridge 

M. A. Hutcheson 

W. C. Doherty 

I. W. Abel 

item Pollock 

Ed Miller 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, President, 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America 

Phil Hannah 

Lee Minton 

Herman Winter 

John Riffe 

John J. Moran 


Similarly, 
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The Honorable Adlai Stevenson 
George M. Harrison 

Joseph D. Keenan 

Peter Schoemann 

David J. McDonald 

Frank Rosenblum 


Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt 
James B. Carey 

John J. Murphy 

John J. Lyons 

Harriet Wray 

Charles Zimmerman 

O. A. Knight 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The members 
of these Committees will kindly take 
note and get information from_ the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s office as to where 
these guests can be contacted. 


GENERAL BOARD AMERICAN FED- 

ERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 

GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to call attention also at this time to 
Article X of the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
This Article has to do with the General 
Board of the Federation and states 
that this Board shall consist of all the 
members of the Executive Council and 
the president or other principal officer 
of each of the affiliated national wr 
international unions, and of each trade 
and industrial department. 

The section further calls for a meet- 
ing at least once a year. 

In order that the names of these 
people who will comprise the General 
Board may be listed in the Convention 
proceedings, I would request each 
affiliated International Union and its 
trade or industrial departments to pre- 
sent to the Secretary sometime the 
name of the principal officer whom 
they wish to sit on this particular 

oard, 

In case we do not hear from the 
International Union, it is understood 
then that the president of each organi- 
zation will be listed as the principal 
officer. 

I ask that each organization who has 
any other desire would communicate 
that to the Secretary so that these 
names can be listed in the official 
proceedings of this Convention before 
adjournment. 

The Chair recognizes co-Secretary Cur- 
ran of the Resolutions Committee to 
continue the report. 

. .. Committee co-Secretar. 
tinued the report of the 
follows: 


Curran con- 
ommittee as 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Adequate health services must now be 
considered one of the necessities of 
life anne, with food, shelter and 
clothing. Yet millions of Americans are 
still denied the benefits of proper medi- 
cal care and other health services. 
Among those who suffer most are many 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Public funds invested in health pro- 
grams are more than repaid by the 


increased productivity and well-being 
of the population, 

Organized labor has supported a na- 
tional health program which would 
give all Americans access to the high- 
est quality of medical care. In addi- 
tion, our unions have made notable 
progress in the development of health 
centers and collective bargaining agree- 
ments providing health protection for 
our members. We have cooperated in 
community efforts by private and pub- 
lic agencies to provide more and better 
health services of many types. Labor 
representatives have served construc- 
tively on boards of voluntary health 
agencies and on many public bodies 
concerned with health problems. 

In spite of remarkable achievements 
in medical science and in limited areas 
of activity, the national, state and local 
governments generally lag _ seriously 
behind their capacity to develop com- 
prehensive activities essential for the 
maintenance of good health. Our union- 
negotiated programs are severely limi- 
ted by the shortcomings of the public 
programs, especially by continuing 
shortages of medical personnel and 
facilities, with ever-rising costs. Our 
unions are also handicapped by the 
scarcity of nonprofit, direct service, pre- 
payment medical plans, which make 
comprehensive services, including pre- 
ventive medicine, available at reason- 
able charges. 

Organized labor has favored many 
types of government action which 
would overcome these _ shortcomings 
and lead toward our ultimate goal of 
a comprehensive national health pro- 
gram, including national health insur- 
ance. 

In the last year, the failure of the 
Eisenhower Administration to provide 
adequate leadership has had tragic re- 
sults. The delay in rapid provision of 
a safe vaccine against polio arose partly 
from a narrow concept of the responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government and 
inadequate staffing of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

No constructive programs were advo- 
cated by the Administration for train- 
ing more doctors, dentists, and all other 
types of medical personnel, or for as- 
sisting the development of direct ser- 
vice prepayment plans. 


Administration budget requests for 
hospital construction, medical research. 
and many other health services were 
inadequate, and so are current appro- 
peraens, in spite of additions made 
y Congress. The Pure Food and Drug 
Administration and _ the _ Industrial 
Health Division of the U. S. Public 
Health Service continue to furnish sad 
illustrations of the effects of the short- 
sighted economy drive of a business- 
minded Administration. The marine 
hospitals, which have provided care for 
seamen since 1798, have been preserved 
with difficulty. 

At a time when organized labor has 
been trying to hold down medical costs 
and promote nonprofit arrangements 
covering all costs of comprehensive 
medical service, the Administration has 
been turning to the life insurance com- 
anies in developing legislation for 
ealth insurance for Federal employees. 
As originally introduced in Congress, 
these proposals threatened to shut out 
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the voluntary nonprofit plans, and in 
other ways fell far short of the stand- 
ards our unions in private industry 
have obtained or are seeking for their 
members, 


The passage of a law providing for a 
nationwide analysis of the problems of 
mental illness was the most notable 
health legislation, other than the polio 
vaccine program, enacted by Congress 
n 1955. But this accomplishment is 
limited in scope compared to the na- 
tion’s vast needs. 

In the past, the Committee for the 
Nation’s ealth, endorsed and _ sup- 
ported by both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, has served as a 
central agency for information and for 
cooperation between our organizations 
and others. It is desirable that the 
functions and structure of such a cen- 
tral clearing house be considered afresh 
by the Social Security Committee, in 
the light of the current situation; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO, in recogni- 
tion of the immensity of the problem of 
meeting the basic health needs of the na- 
tion, will renew organized labor’s efforts 
to obtain more adequate health services 
through collective bargaining, through 
community activities, and through legisla- 
tive efforts in Washington, in the states, 
and in cities and counties. 

We call upon Congress to enact a com- 
prehensive legislative program geared to 
the nation’s needs and resources. Such a 
program would strengthen national, state, 
local and private agencies alike. It should 
include the following: 

1, Federal assistance to schools train- 
ing doctors, dentists, nurses and medical 
technicians, in the form of grants for 
construction, equipment and maintenance 
of physical facilities, for student scholar- 
ships, and for research. 

2. Expanded federal matching grants to 
states and local groups for the construc- 
tion of hospitals, at least to the level of 
$150,000,000 a year authorized under the 
original Hill-Burton Act, in addition to 
sums for special types of hospitals added 
by recent legislation. 

program of federal aid, such as 
grants and low-interest loans, to further 
the development of nonprofit, direct ser- 
vice, prepayment medical care plans, based 
on group practice 

4. Expanded Federal aid for medical 
research and for state and local public 
health units. 

5. Expanded aid for maternal and child 
health services, and for programs for 
phys‘cally handicapped children. 

6. Renewed efforts to develop a mental 
hea:ith program which will improve our 
mental hospitals, increase the facilities 
and services throughout the nation for 
eare of the mentally ill, and provide for 
the training of psychiatrists and other 
mental health personnel. 

7. Strengthening of other functions of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, with 
especial attention to restoring and in- 
creasing of its activities for Pure Food 
and Drug Administration, for advancing 
of industrial health, and for providing of 
up-to-date maritime hospitals. 

8. Hospitalization insurance for persons 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance 
insurance benefits. 
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9. A national health insurance system 
which would make complete prepaid 
health protection available to all Amer- 
icans, with contributions geared to in- 
come; assure high quality medical ser- 
vices, facilities and personnel in expanding 
quantity and quality; and at the same 
time provide free choice of doctors and 
patients, with control of medical deci- 
— in the hands of the medical profes- 
sion. 

We urge our affiliated unions and cen- 
tral bodies to continue their efforts to im- 
prove state and local legislation so that 
more adequate health facilities and ser- 
vices may be available in all areas. We 
seek repeal of laws that have been spon- 
sored by medical societies in many states 
to interfere with the formation of con- 
sumer cooperatives for health care. We 
support the addition of fluorides to water 
as an excellent preventive step against 
tooth decay. 

We shall press for the continued im- 
provement of our collective bargaining 
programs in the field of health. which 
provide immediate protection and could, 
to a substantial degree, continue to op- 
erate under the type of national health 
insurance which we support. We express 
especial interest in the continued develop- 
ment of direct service prepayment medi- 
cal plans, making available to their mem- 
bers the advantage of group practice. 

We favor more extensive, active and 
meaningful consumer participation in the 
determination of policies governing the 
operations of hospitals, medical service 
plans and other voluntary health agencies. 
Our objective is not mere token repre- 
sentation, but sufficiently extensive and 
active participation by labor and consumer 
spokesmen to improve the services these 
agencies render. It should be clear to our 
unions that labor representation on the 
board of an agency does not, in itself, 
mean endorsement by labor. 

We recommend that the Social Security 
Committee consider the best means by 
which the AFL-CIO can cooperate with 
other groups interested in the development 
and promotion of programs to meet the 
health needs of the nation. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Before co-Secre- 
tary Soderstrom reads the resolves on 
this very important resolution I would 
ask that the delegates give him their 
undivided attention. These matters are 
very, very important, and while they 
will, of course, appear in the proceed- 
ings in full and you will have an oppor- 
tunity to read them, I feel it might be 
well to give the co-Secretary the attention 
he deserves so that you can hear these 
recommendations of the Committee re- 
garding the administration of health 
and welfare plans and the principles 
that should be observed in administer- 
ing those plans, which are all designed 
to protect the interests of each individ- 
ual member in these particular plans. 
I ask you to very kindly give the co-Sec- 
retary of the Committee your undivided 
attention as he reads the resolves in this 
report. 
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. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the resolution on Health and 
Welfare Plan Administration as fol- 
lows: 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the development, through the 
process of collective bargaining, of 
plans designed to provide some meas- 
ure of protection to the health and 
welfare of wage earners and their 
families, the labor movement is ful- 
filling its historic role. Having been 
denied by the Government the compre- 
hensive health insurance protection for 
the people of the Nation which organ- 


ized labor has advocated for many 
years, trade unions have secured for 
their members the best protection 
available. 


The task of administering and op- 
erating these programs has _ placed 
heavy, new responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of trade union officials. The 
funds involved must be regarded as 
the common property of the workers 
covered by these plans, for they have 
been paid for through labor performed 
in exchange. They must, therefore, be 
administered as a high trust for the 
benefit only of the workers covered. 
The trustees or administrators of 
health, welfare and retirement pro- 
grams, whether union, management or 
joint, as well as all others exercising 
responsibility in connection with such 
programs, have the obligation to make 
sure that maximum benefits are pro- 
vided for the money available, and 
that the highest ethical standards are 
observed and rigorously followed. 

In the pursuit of their responsibili- 
ties as autonomous organizations in 
the direction of their internal affairs, 
it is incumbent upon each national and 
international union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to 
take such steps as are necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of its members in 
the operation of health and welfare 
programs, in the manner best suited 
to the particular problems and prac- 
tices in its trade or industry. Where 
constitutional amendments or changes 
in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to provide this protec- 
tion, such amendments and changes 
should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. They should be de- 
signed to provide national and inter- 
national unions with the means and 
the authority to audit funds and apply 
remedies where there is evidence of a 
violation of ethical standards. To aid 
affiliated organizations in the perform- 
ance of this responsibility, and as a 
guide to trade union officials engaged 
in the administration of health and 
welfare programs, a uniform code of 
ethical standards—in keeping with 
standards adopted separately hereto- 
fore by both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—should be adopted 
by the First Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of . Industrial Organizations. These 
guides and standards should receive 
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the widest distribution throughout the 
ranks of the trade union movement. 

While unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Oragnizations 
can, with the aid of these standards, 
be relied upon to keep their own 
houses in order, there are problems in 
other areas of the health and welfare 
field, and particularly in the area of 
commercial insurance practices, which 
require legislative action; now, therefore, 


e i 

RESOLVED: 1. In the administration 
of health and welfare plans, the following 
principles should be observed: 

(a) Where a salaried union official 
serves as employee representative or 
trustee in the administration of a 
health, welfare or retirement program, 
such service should be regarded as one 
of the functions expected to be per- 
formed by a union official in the nor- 
mal course of his duties and not as an 
“extra” function requiring further 
compensation, over and above his sal- 
ary, from the welfare fund. Officials 
who already receive full-time pay from 
their union should not receive fees or 
salaries from a welfare fund. 

(b) Union officials, employees, or any 
other persons acting as agent or repre- 
sentative of the union who exercise 
responsibility or influence in the ad- 
ministration of welfare programs or 
the placement of insurance contracts 
should be entirely free of any compro- 
mising personal ties, direct or indirect, 
with outside agencies—such as insur- 
ance carriers, brokers, consultants and 
others—doing business with the wel- 
fare plan. Such ties cannot be recon- 
ciled with their duty to be guided 
solely by the best interests of the 
membership in any transactions with 
such agencies. Any union official found 
to be involved in such ties to his own 
personal advantage, or to have accepted 
inducements, benefits or favors of any 
kind from such outside agencies, 
should be removed. 

This principle should not be con- 
strued to prevent an outside relation- 
ship on the part of a union officer or 
employee where (i) no substantial per- 
sonal advantage is derived from the 
relationship, and (ii) the concern or 
enterprise is one in the management 
of which the union participates for the 
benefit of its members. 

(c) Where any trustee—whether em- 
ployer, employee or neutral—or em- 
ployee of a health and welfare pro- 
gram is found to have received an un- 
ethical payment, the union should 
insist upon his removal and appropri- 
ate legal action against both the party 
receiving and the party making the 
payment. In addition, if an insurance 
earrier or agent is involved, action 
against the carrier or agent should be 
pressed before the state insurance au- 
thorities, with a view to the cancella- 
tion of the carrier's or agent’s right to 
do business in the state. 

(d) Complete records of the financial 
operations of walfare funds and pro- 
grams should be maintained in accord- 
ance with the best accepted account- 
ing practice. All welfare funds: should 
be audited at least semi-annually by 
certified public accountants of unques- 
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tioned professional integrity, who 
should certify that the audits fully 
and comprehensively show the finan- 
cial condition of the funds and results 
of the operation of these funds. All 
audit reports should be available to the 
membership of the union. 

(e) There should be full disclosure 
and report to the beneficiaries at least 
ence each year by the trustees or ad- 
ministrators of welfare funds. Included 
in the report should be a _ detailed 
statement of receipts and expenses; ail 
salaries and fees paid by the fund, to 
whom and in what amount such sums 
were paid, and for what service or 
purpose; a breakdown of insurance 
premium payments, if a commercial in- 
surance carrier is involved, showing 
the amount of retentions, claims paid, 
dividends, commissions and_ service 
charges and to whom the carrier paid 
such commissions and charges; a finan- 
cial statement on the part of the in- 
suring or service agency, if an agency 
other than a commercial insurance car- 
rier is employed; and a detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which the re- 
serves heid by the fund are invested. 

(f) Prior to the initial establish- 
ment of the plan, the relative advan- 
tages of all of the alternative available 
methods of providing health and wel- 
fare benefits should be fully explored, 
including self-insurance and the use of 
programs providing prepaid direct 
medical services where they exist or 
can be set up in the community, as 
well as the use of commercial insur- 
ance carriers. The objective should be 
to reduce operating expenses and non- 
benefit costs to the minimum consistent 
with the safety and security of the 
program, and to make available to the 
members the maximum in terms of ac- 
tual prepaid health services (as dis- 
tinguished from cash payments cover- 
ing an unpredictable portion of actual 
medical bills) obtainable within the 
limits of the revenue of the fund. 

(gs) Where health and welfare bene- 
fits are provided through the use of a 
commercial insurance carrier, the car- 
rier should be selected through com- 
petitive bids solicited from a substan- 
tial number of reliable companies, on 
the basis of the lowest net cost for the 
given benefits submitted by a respon- 
sible carrier, taking into consideration 
such factors as comparative retention 
rates, financial responsibility, facilities 
for and promptness in servicing claims, 
and the past record of the carrier, in- 
cluding its record in dealing with trade 
unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be 
required to state in writing and to re- 
port to the membership the _ specific 
reasons for the selection of the carrier 
finally chosen. The carrier should be 
required to warrant that no fee or 
other renumeration has been paid, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any representa- 
tive of the parties in connection with 
the business of the fund. 

(h) Complete records of the claims 
experience should be kept so that a 
constant check can be maintained on 
the relationship between claims and 
premiums and dividends, and on the 
utilization of the various benefits. In 
the case of medical benefits, records 
and statistics should also be kept, 


where possible, showing the extent to 
which benefits paid out are sufficient to 
cover, or fail to cover, the costs and 
charges actually incurred by the mem- 
bers when they avail themselves of 
medical services. 

(i) The investment of welfare fund 
reserves in the business of any con- 
tributing employer, insurance carrier 
or agency doing business with the 
fund, or in any enterprise in which 
any trustee, officer or employee of the 
fund has a personal financial interest 
of such a nature as to be affected by 
the fund’s investment or disinvestment, 
should be prohibited. 

(This is not to be construed as pre- 
venting investment in an enterprise in 
which a union official is engaged by 
virtue of his office, provided (i) no 
substantial personal advantage is de- 
rived from the relationship, and (ii) 
the concern or enterprise is one in the 
management of which the union par- 
ticipates for the benefit of its mem- 
bers.) 

(j) The provisions of the plan gov- 
erning eligibility for benefits should 
be designed to include, as nearly as 
practicable, all workers on whose 
wages any substantial contribution has 
been paid, whether such contribution 
was withheld from their wages or 
made on their behalf by their employ- 
ers. Waiting periods for eligibility 
should not be of such a length as to 
discriminate unfairly against some 
portions of the membership, to the 
benefit of others. 


(k) Every program should incorpo- 
rate an adequate appeals procedure as 
a check against the arbitrary or unjust 
denial of claims, so as to afford the 
individual member a fair hearing and 
a sufficient opportunity to obtain re- 
dress where he feels his claim for 
benefits has been improperly rejected. 


(1) The duty of policing and enforc- 
ing these standards is shared by every 
union member, as well as by local, na- 
tional and international officials. The 
best safeguard against abuses lies in 
the hands of a vigilant, informed and 
active membership, jealous of their 
rights and interests in the operation 
of health and welfare programs, as 
well as any other trade union program. 
As a fundamental part of any approach 
to the problem of policing health and 
welfare funds, affiliated unions, through 
education, publicity and discussion pro- 
grams, should seek to develop the wid- 
est possible degree of active and in- 
formed interest in all phases of these 
programs on the part of the member- 
ship at large. International unions 
should, wherever possible, have expert 
advice available for the negotiation, 
establishment and administration of 
health and welfare plans, and should 
provide training for union representa- 
tives in the techniques and standards 
of proper administration of welfare 
plans. 

2. Legislation should be enacted by 
the Congress of the United States, re- 
quiring annual reports and public dis- 
closure of the financial operations of 
health, welfare and pension plans, in- 
cluding the details of the related finan- 
cial transactions of insurance carriers 
and/or service agencies. Such legisla- 
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tion should contain the following es- 
sential elements: 
(a) The law should be adopted and 


administered at the Federal level 
rather than through a multiplicity 
of state agencies. Parties responsible 


for the operation of heaith and wel- 
fare plans should be required to file 
reports with the Federal Government, 
regardless of whether or not they also 
file with a state governmental agency. 
As an expression of the public interest 
in the operation of tax-exempt pro- 
grams and so as to avoid the complex- 
ity of determining whether such plans 
are intra-state or interstate in char- 
acter, the reporting and disclosure re- 
quirement should be made a function 
of the Federal tax power. 

(b) The filing and disclosure require- 
ment should apply to all types of group 
health, welfare and pension plans, in- 
cluding those administered unilaterally 
as well as those administered jointly. 

(c) The party or parties responsible 
for the administration of a health, wel- 
fare or pension plan should be required 
to report the financial details of plan 
operations annually, on a_ standard 
form, with the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice. The report should disclose, in 
adequate detail, the operations, trans- 
actions, expenses and investments of 
the fund. If a private insurance carrier 
is employed, the report should be ac- 
companied by a statement from the 
earrier covering the particular account 
involved and containing a breakdown 
of premiums and_ retentions, showing 
the amount of dividends or rate credits 
paid or due, claims experience, the 
amount of cormmissions and _ service 
charges, aud to whom those commis- 
sions and charges were paid. 

The law should provide’ criminal 
penalties for rt pa or false filing. 
While the Internal Revenue Service 
should ot be granted the power to 
withhold approval of a health and wel- 
fare plan 89 as to delay its establish- 
ment or to require approval in advance 
of establishment as a condition of tax 
exemption, as a result of this legisla- 
tion, the Service would be able to use 
the information contained in these re- 
ports as an aid to its normal enforce- 
ment operations. 

(d) The poesy or parties responsible 
for filing these reports shall also, and 
at the same time, file a certified dupli- 
cate copy with the Department of - 
bor. It shall then be the duty of the 
Department of Labor to make these 
reports freely available on request to 
parties authorized to receive them— 
which shall include individual employ- 
ees and their collective bargaining 
representatives, authorized government 
agencies and committees of Congress, 
and state insurance departments. It 
shall also be the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to undertake and to 
make — analytical studies and sta- 
tistical summaries of the information 
derived through these reports. 

The proposed statute should spell 
out in detail the information to be 


sought in a disclosure form with au- 
thority lodged in the Secretary of La- 
bor to prescribe appropriate rules. in 
addition, since the whole field of health, 
welfare and pension plans is still in 
such a fluid state, the law should re- 
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quire the establishment of an advisory 
committee to meet at regular intervals 
and to be composed of representatives 
from the important interest groups in- 
cluding organized labor. The purpose 
of the advisory committee would be to 
provide guidance to the government in 
the formulation of the disclosure sched- 
po and in the administration of che 
ct. 


3. Legislation should be sought in 
the several states so as to achieve the 
tollowing objectives: 

(a) State insurance laws should be 
amended so that in cases where an 
agent or broker is not employed and 
no such services are rendered, the re- 
quirement that commissions must nev- 
ertheless be paid to an agent or 
retained by the insurance carrier is 
eliminated. 

(b) Where the services of agents or 
brokers are employed, the payment of 
excessive commissions and _ service 
charges should be banned. A code of 
standards governing commissions and 
charges should be adopted and enforced 
by state insurance commissions. 

(c) State regulatory bodies govern- 
ing insurance operations should be 
made more representative of the pub- 
lic and consumer interest. At present, 
state insurance commissions and de- 
partments tend to reflect and to be 
dominated by the special interests of 
the insurance industry. 

(d) State insurance commissions and 
departments should be required to as- 
sume and exercise a greater degree of 
responsibility for the integrity, com- 
petence and character of agents and 
brokers who are licensed by the state. 
At the present time, such a license is 
virtually meaningless and offers no as- 
surance to the public that a person 
having a license is reliable or subject 
to any really effective checks, surveil- 
lance or standards. As a minimum 
step, as a requirement for securing 
and holding a license, the records and 
accounts of agents and brokers should 
be subject to regular and thorough 
inspections, and they should be re- 
quired to file regular reports with state 
insurance commissions disclosing and 
identifying every fee and commission 
received in connection with a group 
policy, issued as a part of a health and 
welfare plan, and the nature and pur- 
pose of expenditures made in the course 
of their business operations. The 
charging of excessive fees, commis- 
sions, or expenses and the making of 
unethical or improper payments to se- 
eure or to hold an account should 
result in the prompt revocation of the 
license to operate. 

(e) Laws which, in a number of 
states, now stand in the way of the 
development of consumer-sponsored, 
nonprofit medical service prepayment 
plans should be repealed, so as to make 
constructive alternatives to limited cash 
indemnity insurance plans more gener- 
ally available to trade union and other 
consumer groups. 

(f) Laws which, in a number of 
states, prohibit employers from with- 
holding any part of wages earned by 
an employee (except taxes) without 
written authorization. should be 
amended so as to exempt from such 
prohibitions deductions made for health 
and welfare plans developed through 
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collective bargaining by employers and 
bona fide trade unions. 

(g) The fiduciary obligations gener- 
ally applicable to trustees under state 
law should be applicable to trustees of 
health and welfare plans. If additional 
legislation is necessary to bring about 
the result, it should be enacted. 

Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom: I 
move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the 
Committee's report. 
he motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the report of the Committee on the very 
important subject of Health and Wel- 
fare Plan Administration. The motion is 
to adopt that report. Is there discus- 
sion? The Chair recognizes Delegate 
Sorenson. 

DELEGATE SORENSON, Poughkeep- 
sie Central Labor Union: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
attention to the report of the Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee on_ this 
important subject of welfare and the 
recommendation to seek legislation to 
protect the various phases of this im- 
portant part of our union life. 


I am in full accord with the Resolu- 
tion Committee’s suggestions, and so 
far as the adoption of the necessary 
legislation to protect the interests of 
each and every member of our great 
labor movement is, but I feel that the 
resolution itself does not cover the most 
important part of the administration of 
the welfare fund itself. That particular 
point has to do with the constantly ex- 
panding costs of the application of the 
fund to the benefits of the membership. 
By that I mean, if 1 may illustrate it 
in a rather simple manner, the experi- 
ence that we have had in the adminis- 
tration of our own fund is simply that 
each year as the contributions of our 
employers to our funds have increased 
and as the resources of our funds have 
increased, we have witnessed within 
the area of that particular fund a con- 
tinual increase in the service charges 
by the physicians working in that par- 
ticular area. By that I mean as our 
income has increased our expenses have 
increased much more rapidly, and it 
seems to refute the statement of the 
American Medical Association that the 
people themselves can enlist and work 
on the basis of their own funds. 

Then we find the picture where the 
American Medical Association takes the 
negative position in so far as trying to 
control the costs of that particular 
fund. I believe if we are to seek legis- 
lation which will guarantee protection 
to the menibers of our organizations— 
and I reiterate I am solely and wholly 
in favor of it—I would say this also, 
that this resolution should be embodied 
so that a specific study would be made 
of the costs that have been foisted on 
these particular plans by the unscrupu- 
lous physicians—and I hope there are 
not too many of them—who are willing 
to increase their costs and which again 
brings about a gradual mounting of 
costs to the point that possibly the fu 
itself will become inoperative. 


I respectfully suggest to the Resolu- 
tions Committee that study be given to 
the adoption of legislation that will def- 
initely protect the members in so far 
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as the mounting charges imposed upon 
them by physicians who will take ad- 
vantage of this particular measure 
which has been instituted and has been 
developed by organized labor are con- 
cerned. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there fur- 
ther discussion? 

he Executive Council can make 
study of the point raised by Delegate 
Sorenson, and I am quite sure they will 
have the authority to support legisla- 
tion in that nig ter ge if = feel the 
study warrants that supp 

COMMITTEE CO- SECHETARY SODER- 
STROM: I think the delegate will be 
interested in knowing that his point is 
completely covered in another section 
of the Resvlution Committee’s report 
under the caption of Health Programs. 
I suggest that he read that, 

. The motion for adoption of the 
resolution on Health and Welfare Plan 
Administration was carried. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Will the Escort 
Committee escorting the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, please 
come to the platform? 

Mr. Marion B. Folsom was es- 
corted to the speaker's platform. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: With a great 
deal of pleasure I have the opportunity 
to present to you a member of the 
President’s Cabinet in charge of the 
newest Department of the Executive 
branch of our Government, the Depart- 
— of Health, Education and Wel- 
are. 

This department is without question 
one of the outstanding departments 
from the viewpoint of workers and 
their families. 

I am very happy to see this depart- 
ment under the charge of our guest 
speaker who is with us this morning. 
He has had a long career in business 
and has for many years had an interest 
in health and welfare and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. I had the 
pleasure of sitting with him as one of 
the first members of the New York 
State Advisory Commission on unem- 
ployment insurance, which was estab- 
lished after the passage of the State 
Unemployment Insurance Law in 1935. 
I sat on that board with him for five 
years. I know him very well. I am 
quite sure that he is one secretary of 
a department that is completely in 
sympathy with the pur oa for which 
his department is established 

I regurd him as a close personal 
friend, and I take great pleasure in 
presenting him to you—Mr. Marion 
Folsom, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


MR. MARION B. FOLSOM 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Members of the Convention: 
is a privilege to have a part in 
this historic convention. In this setting, 
I think it would be pertinent to con- 
sider, for just a moment, the scene 
that surrounds American workers 
today. 
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The nation is breaking all records 
in the number of people with jobs, 
the high wages they are receiving, and 
the production of goods for people to 
enjoy. And income means more to the 
average family—because prices have re- 
mained stable. 

No single element of our national 
life, of course, can claim credit for 
this abundance, We have advanced to 
higher living standards through the 
joint efforts of all. This Administration 
has made its contribution over these 
past three years by governmental 
policies which foster a continuously 
expanding economy without inflation. 
Business has been willing to take risks 
necessary for expansion and growth. 
And organized labor and _ individual 
workers have contributed mightily 
with their enterprise, effort, and 
counsel for ever-increasing productivity 
and a better life for the individual and 
the nation. 

It is not characteristic of the labor 
movement to sit back and rest on the 
past, to drift into a future you are 
not helping to shape. Nor is economic 
standpatism a tradition of American 
business, with its will to venture. 
And complacency certainly has no part 
in our thoughts in this Administration. 
Even in times like these, poverty, 
disease, and distress still afflict too 
many people. Our national living stand- 
ards, although high, can be higher. 

And so we must renew our combined 
efforts to achieve for each person an 
ever-increasing measure of economic 
security, well-being, and freedom from 
want. I believe this is the best funda- 
mental approach to the problem: 


We should all cooperate to promote 
continuing increases in production for 
the benefit of all. We should not be 
content with programs—worthy as 
they are—which simply relieve human 
want after it has developed. Our best 
hope for progress lies in greater stress 
on prevention and elimination of need, 
on attacking the underlying causes of 
want. We must look ahead and head 
off problems before they become acute. 
We must emphasize the services which 
help restore persons in need to in- 
dependence and a better life. This ap- 
proach requires imagination, hard and 
practical thinking, and a willingness 
to face up to the problems. 

In the past 20 years, I have seen 
this approach bring great benefits to 
individuals and to the nation through 
our social security system. This is one 
of the best examples of the preven- 
tion of need—because this system pro- 
vides basic protection for millions 
against economic distress. It is one 
of the _ nation’s. strongest bulwarks 
against human want. 


It is a personal pleasure to meet 
old friends again and to recall our 
long work together. I know from per- 
sonal experience that leaders of or- 
ganized labor have made a magnificent 
contribution to social security through 
the years. I remember vividly my as- 
sociation with the late William Green 
in 1934 on the advisory council which 
helped draft the original social pepurty 
progrer. In 1937-38 I participated wit 

hilip Murray, Sidney llman, Mat- 
thew Woll, and others on the ‘second 
advisory council, which proposed the 
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recommendations for the far-reaching 
amendments of 1939, adding survivor 
benefits to the program and increasing 
benefits. The important social security 
improvements of 1950 were due in 
large part to the work of the ad- 
visory council of 1947-48 on which I 
served with Emil Rieve and Nelson 
Cruikshank. 

I also had the pleasure as your 
chairman has_ indicated of working 
with him on the New York State Ad- 
visory Council on Unemployment for 
many years. And in 1951-52 I served 
with George Meany and Waltér Reu- 
ther on the President’s National Advi- 
sory Board on Mobilization Policy. 

We were able to bring tangible re- 
sults from these councils, I think, 
because labor, industry, and _ public 
representatives were willing to work 
together. Although our views may 
have differed widely at the beginning, 
after all the facts were on the table 
we were usually able to reach an 
agreement. The labor leaders. and 
others on these councils sought advan- 
tage for no single group or interest, 
but we all sought the best programs 
for the Nation as a whole. And that 
is the approach we should continue 
today. 

I remember, as many of you do, the 
fears that were often expressed about 
social security in those early days. We 
were told the system would bog down 
in red tape and staggering adminis- 
trative costs. But today the adminis- 
trative costs are amazingly low—only 
1.8 percent of contributions. Fears also 
were expressed that the system would 
hamper individual initiative and busi- 
ness enterprise. But today individuals 
have provided for themselves, in addi- 
tion to social security, more economic 
protection than ever before—through 
increased savings bonds, savings ac- 
counts, insurance, home ownership and 
other methods. And there has been an 
encouraging growth in company pen- 
sion plans, many of them negotiated 
by workers and employers as a sup- 
plement to social security benefits. 
Some 13 million workers are now cov- 
ered by private pension plans, and 
almost 1 million retired persons are 
drawing benefits from these plans— 
about twice as many as four years 
ago. Workers and employers should 
cooperate to ‘extend and improve pri- 
vate retirement plans. 

And I remember a third fear ex- 
pressed at the outset of social security. 
Our opponents said political pressures 
would increase benefits sky high, all 
out of line. The fact is that when this 
Administration took office, we found 
benefits were too low. They had failed 
to keep pace with wage increases and 
living costs. So President Eisenhower 
recommended and Congress approved 
last year a far-reaching series of im- 
provements. Protection was extended 
to an additional 10 million persons, so 
that 9 out of 10 workers are covered 
today. Benefits were increased. A re- 
vision of the benefit formula and an 
increase in the wage base provided 
more equitable treatment for the on 
dustrial and trade worker. os ga ed 
had the pleasure of working with labor 
—— and others on these amend- 
men 
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We have made great progress in 
social security over the years because 
we have been willing to change to 
meet changing conditions. We look 
forward to continued improvements, 
with extension of coverage to the few 
groups who are still excluded and 
other steps which can be taken sound- 
ly at this time. On the other hand we 
should remember that the social secur- 
ity system has remained sound because 
Congress has rejected proposals that 
might weaken it. We must always be 
especially careful that proposals for 
new benefits are actually in keeping 
with the changing aspects of our 
times, that they do not run counter to 
trends in population, work habits, and 
our social life. We know, for example, 
that the life span is increasing and 
our aged population is growing rapid- 
ly. More groups are urging better job 
opportunities for older persons and 
more flexibility in retirement so that 
workers can choose between retire- 
ment or continued employment. Fur- 
ther, in considering social security 
benefits and the taxes to pay for them, 
we should carefully avoid tax increases 
that might undermine or weaken pop- 
ular support for the system in the 
future. We should remember there is 
a limit to the social security taxes the 
people may be willing to pay to sup- 
port the program in all the years 
ahead. 

Despite our increasing efforts toward 
economic security, we know that in 
our complex society there will always 
be some who need help in meeting 
their basic human needs. Local, state, 
private, and Federal agencies should 
provide necessary assistance, efficiently 
and fairly, with warm consideration 
for the individual. In our welfare pro- 
grams we should emphasize services 
which help the person receiving assis- 
tance to rebuild toward self-sufficiency 
and a more satisfactory life. We need 
more research into the causes of indi- 
vidual want; we need more trained 
workers; and we need further study 
and demonstration to develop methods 
for helping people cope with personal 
distress. 

The principle of prevention—of con- 
structive action for the future—has 
been applied with dramatic benefits in 
the field of health. 

The first line of attack in promoting 
better health is research into the pre- 
vention and treatment of _ disease. 
Scientific discoveries over the years 
have virtually eliminated, or greatly 
reduced, some of the diseases that once 
plagued mankind—smallpox, diphthe- 
ria, and typhoid. In the past 10 years 
we have seen the death rate drop 90 
percent for influenza and 73 percent 
for tuberculosis and acute rheumatic 
fever. This year, the rate of paralytic 
polio among several million vaccinated 
children has been reduced an average 
of about 75 percent. A _ single discov- 
ery now prevents blindness in about 
1,000 newborn children every year. 

But today we find other cripplers 
and killers are increasing—heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and arthritis, for example. 
And so now we must strengthen our 
research efforts in these and other 
flelds. Further, we must increase our 
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speed and efficiency in applying the 
fruits of research to the treatment of 
patients and to broad public_ health 
programs to prevent disease. Few ex- 
penditures bring such great rewards 
as medical research in preventing or 
relieving suffering and in _ helping 
people to a happier life. 

Despite all our effort, of course, ill- 
ness and disease will strike, often 
bringing great economic strain as well 
as personal tragedies. I believe strong- 
ly in expanding and improving volun- 
tary health insurance programs to pro- 
vide the people with better protection 
against the mounting costs of medical 
care. This is one of the major goals 
in our pattern of preventing human 
want. 

Rapid advances are being made. 
Well over 100 million persons are now 
covered by some voluntary health in- 
surance, and policies are constantly be- 
ing improved. But we must speed this 
process of expansion, and we must 
close some of the gaps in protection. 

One of the big opportunities lies in 
coverage of especially severe or pro- 
longed illness, often called “catas- 
trophic illness.” Under too many poli- 
cies, benefits are exhausted long before 
major costs are met; family savings 
are wiped out and many are forced to 
turn to public aid. It is encouraging 
to see the insurance industry is begin- 
ning to move into this field now, and 
several large companies and _ their 
workers recently have negotiated in- 
surance plans to cover catastrophic ill- 
ness. I met with your Social Security 
Committee this morning , and was 
pleased to have them tell me of several 
plans which have recently been nego- 
tiated in this field. My hope is that 
catastrophic coverage will spread 
rapidly in the next few years. 

There is also a great need to increase 
protection for older people against the 
cost of medical care. Many of them find 
it difficult or impossible to retain health 
insurance policies. I think it would be 
a sound insurance principle—for the 
company and the individual or group— 
to add a few cents to premiums in 
younger years and thus provide cover- 
age for older people, including retired 
people. 

Further, there is a gap in coverage 
in rural areas, due partly to higher ad- 
ministrative costs. Special types of poli- 
cies are being developed to meet this 
special need. 

I believe by working together at the 
problem with the principles I have men- 
tioned—with imagination, practical 
thinking, and willingness—we_ will 
make great new strides in health in- 
surance over the next few years. 

As health insurance expands and im- 
proves, we must also provide adequate 
hospitals and other medical care facili- 
ties. The Federal-State program of hos- 
pital construction has brought a high 
mark of progress in this fleld throughout 
the nation and should be extended. 

Our efforts to assure the purity and 
safety of foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
as they reach consumers should be in- 
creased. We are taking steps in this di- 
rection, with the benefit of a survey 
and the recommendations of a special 
advisory committee. 
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When sickness strikes the wage earn- 
er, the first need is to provide continued 
income. Many workers—two-thirds or 
more in some industrial states—also are 
covered by plans which provide some 
income during sickness or disability not 
connected with their employment. 
Workers and employers should cooper- 
ate in expanding and improving sick 
pay insurance plans. In the tax revision 
of 1954, recommended by this Admin- 
istration, sick pay benefits up to $100 
weekly, after the first week, are tax 
free. 

Another great opportunity for reliev- 
ing personal tragedies lies in programs 
for restoring disabled workers to use- 
ful employment. It has been estimated 
there are now approximately 2 million 
persons needing vocational rehabilita- 


tion. 

Over 850 thousand disabled persons 
have been restored to useful work by 
the Federal-State program—almost 60,- 
000 during the past year alone. This Ad- 
ministration has recommended and Con- 
gress has approved a continuing major 
increase in Federal funds. Most of the 
states have responded with matching 
funds, but others need to do more. We 
must continue to advance this work 
that brings such big dividends both 
from an economic and humanitarian 
point of view. 

In the pattern of prevention we have 
been discussing, education is basic. For 
a strong system of free education, help- 
ing all our children develop to their 
fullest capacity, provides the corner- 
stone of economic success, individual 
opportunity, and a richer life for all. 


It is significant, I think, that the 
birth of the labor movement in Amer- 
ica, which is usually placed in the late 

0s, was marked by its dedication to 
the principle of free schools. The work- 
ers of that period realized that our de- 
mocracy, as envisioned by the founders, 
could not endure and prosper unless 
each child had a full and equal right 
to an education. And so labor has been 
in the forefront along with many others 
in the long struggle that has produced 
our American educational system of to- 
day—a system which provides a higher 
level of education for a larger propor- 
tion of the people than any country in 
the world. 

However, we are all aware of grave 
school needs. Every 10 minutes, new 
classrooms of children are _ reaching 
school age. Every 10 minutes, a new 
teacher and a new classroom are needed. 
This continuing increase in school age 
population, plus an accumulation of 
needs from past years, has created cri- 
tical shortages of school facilities and 
personnel. A weakness in education in 
any a of the country is a concern 
to all. 


To help solve these problems, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for the first 
White House Conference on Education 
in American history, concluded last 
week: Even before this meeting, a half 
million interested citizens and educa- 
tors met in more than 4, state and 
local conferences throughout the coun- 
try. And so we have seen a great na- 
tional awakening of public interest in 
schools. Nothing is more basic to over- 
coming current = and helping 
avoid educational shortcomings in the 


future. You in labor have had a large 
part in this rekindling of public inter- 
est. You have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the local, state, and na- 
tional conferences. Your contribution to 
increased public support of education 
can be even greater in the future. Act- 
ing as individual citizens in your com- 
munities, and through your local and 
state federations, you can be a most 
potent force to see that our public 
schools are not neglected. 


The President has said the lack of 
school facilities can no longer be al- 
lowed. This Administration has been at 
work continuously for many months, 
developing a plan of Federal assistance 
to help erase the nation’s deficit of 
classrooms. I am confident we will pre- 
sent to Congress a broadened and im- 
proved program to help build thousands of 
schools for our children. At the same 
time, we believe strongly that states 
and local communities must continue to 
increase their efforts. And I hope you 
in labor will continue to use your in- 
fluence for further expansion of state 
and local support of schools. 

This Administration also believes 
firmly that Federal assistance, while 
benefiting all states, should be distrib- 
uted according to need. We accomplish 
the most good for our total school sys- 
tem by giving more aid where the needs 
are greatest. It is perfectly possible, I 
am sure, for the Federal government to 
help build schools for our children with- 
out in any way endangering the free- 
dom of local school systems. 

We have also decided to recommend 
to Congress a major expansion and im- 
provement in educational research and 
statistics under the Office of Education. 
This program will help all of us under- 
stand more definitely just what the 
problems are, where future problems 
may be developing, and what needs to 
be done about them. 

The health, education, and welfare of 
the American people will yield best to 
progress, I believe, if we pursue vigor- 
ously a policy of prevention and elimi- 
nation of need—of striking hard at the 
root causes of need instead of the 
surface symptoms. 


We have reached a point in our so- 
cial and economic development where 
tomorrow must be a part of today’s 
thinking and planning. With prudence 
and wisdom we can, within certain 
bounds, shape our future. 

here is no Federal activity in 
health, education, and welfare which 
does not directly affect the interests of 
labor—and, hence, the individual work- 
er and his family. At the same time, 
there is no labor activity which does 
not have some bearing on the health, 
education, and welfare of the country. 
We have, therefore—you in labor and 
we in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and elfare—a mutual respon- 
sibility, a concert of interests. 

In acting together, through foresight 
and planning, we do not seek economic 
gain or creature comforts for their 
sake alone. We seek these things as 
a means—as a means for each person 
to find dignity and a fuller expression 
of the human spirit. To this end, you 
in labor and we in government are 
dedicated. 

Thank you very much. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: In behalf of 
the delegates in this Convention, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation to 
Secretary Folsom for his visit here this 
morning and for the very instructive 
talk that he gave us on the work of a 
department in which we have a prime 
interest. I am sure that I express your 
wish to him by saying to him, thanks 
very much for being with us, Secretary 
Folsom. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
WORKERS MOBILE HEALTH 
CENTER 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time | 
would like to make an announcement 
which I think is appropriate at a time 
when we are talking about health and 
medical care. I am sure you are aware 
of the tremendous interest in this sub- 
ject, not only on the question of taking 
care of people when they are sick, but 
also in the field of preventive health 
service. A number of our’ unions 
throughout the country have built 
health centers and any number of our 
unions are interested in the mainte- 
nance of hospitals. 

However, 1 want to refer to a new 
development in this fleld that was cre- 
ated by the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union—a mobile health 
service for members. Outside the door 
of this Convention Hall, you will 
find a Mobile Health Center—in other 
words, a health center on_ wheels 
that the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has stationed there and 
that they will keep there throughout 
the remainder of this Convention. This 
mobile unit is designed to bring diag- 
nostic health care work directly to the 
doors of the garment shops in the 
areas that are beyond the reach of 
stationary health centers. 

I would also like to point out, with 
a great deal of pride as a trade union- 
ist, that this unit, standing outside of 
our door here this morning is the only 
one of its kind that was put at the 
service of the State of Pennsylvania 
when the great floods hit the Strouds- 
burg-Delaware Water Gap areas and 
caused so much loss of life and so 
much suffering last August. 

Generating its own power it ran a 
3-day mission of mercy to thousands 
of those sufferers, and in particular 
they administered anti-typhoid shots 
to all of the people who desired them 
in this particular area. It was able to 
push through to smal! communities in 
the flood-stricken area, where doctors 
and medical care were not fully avail- 
able, 

In recognition of this splendid ser- 
vice at the time of this great catas- 
trophe the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers was awarded the high- 
est honor in the State of Pennsylvania 
by Governor Leader, of that state, a 

edal of Merit that had only been 
issued once previously, and that was 
when it was given to Dr. Salk, the 
man who discovered the polio serum. 

This Mobile Health Center should be 
of great interest to all of the repre- 
sentatives here who may have similar 
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problems of health, perhaps, in smaller 
communities. 

On behalf of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, I invite all of the 
delegates at this Convention to inspect 
this unit which, as I said before, will 
be in front of this hall on 34th Street 
for the remainder of the Convention. 

... At this point Rev. Raymond A. 
McGowan was escorted to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: As I told you 
yesterday, the Arrangements Commit- 
tee for this Convention arranged for 
talks by leaders of the various reli- 
gious groups. We had the first of these 
addresses yesterday when Dr. Goldstein 
addressed us. 

I now take a great deal of pleasure 
in presenting to you one who has had 
a long interest in the work of the trade 
union movement, one who was for 
many years National Director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
one who is known personally to practi- 
cally all of the delegates in this hall. 

I am very happy to present to you 
the Rev. Father Raymond A. McGowan. 


REV. RAYMOND A. McGOWAN 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


For the benefit of the record, let me 
say that about midnight last night I 
got disgusted with what I had written 
some two or three weeks ago and spent 
an hour in the early morning rewriting 
the talk. That I am saying not only 
for the record but also for the past. 
It is not that what I had decided to 
say two weeks ago was wrong or that 
what I decided last night about mid- 
night was right. Every day makes its 
own record, and that is the truth. 

I like the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations primarily 
because I liked both of them when 
they were separate. Now that they 
have come together I can like them 
all the more. I like not only the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor but also the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and, believe you, at one time it was a 
great difficulty to uy to keep from 
liking both of them. People would say 
to me, “How can you like the American 
Federation of Labor and also like the 
other?” Or vice versa. Now I can like 
both of them. Now I don’t have any 
such difficulty of explanation. Now I 
can simply say I like the hyphen. 

I like the hyphen for a number of 
reasons, but 1 think the main reason 
is that because to my mind it can do 
the work that the two organizations 
did and can do it, I believe, more effec- 
tively. That work was a good work. 
It was fundamentally down the lines 
of my own thinking. But because 1 
couldn’t do anything as a priest except 
talk to people, I was delighted to meet 
people who thought as I thought. I 
was delighted to meet people who went 
out and tried to work directly around 
the bargaining table or by striking or 
whatever other method was necessary 
to obtain the things I wanted. 

Fundamentally what I wanted and 
fundamentally what I still want is 
morality in economic life. Funda- 


mentally you von wanted the same 
thing and you still 


want it. You want 
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a good living for the people in indus- 
try. You want also to share in the 
increasing productivity of our times, 
to which you are entitled. You want 
also such a division of income as will 
provide steady employment. 

I think those are all matters of moral 
obligation. Because I think they are 
matters of moral obligation, I have 
been all the more taken by the labor 
movement and I have come to look 
upon the labor movement as primarily 
an arm for effective economic morality 
in the United States. 

That is a big thing, I think. It is an 
extraordinary element in American life. 
If we didn’t have a great body of men 
and women organized and primarily 
dedicated to the establishment of mor- 
ality in economic life, we would be 
indeed a deplorable country. 

We were a deplorable country when 
the labor movement began to weaken 
back in the 20s. We were a deplorable 
country, as was proven by the fact that 
1929 cume. With the coming of 1929, 
there came also a depression far 
deeper than anything we have seen in 
this country and a depression that 
lasted longer and longer. 

Let’s get back to that first thing. To 
me it is the first. It is whether or not 
a great body of people in the United 
States, especially the working people, 
will realize that there is such a basic 
thing as morality in economic life and 
will go off and try to get it put into 
effect. 

They would think, as I think, that a 
man having the right to enough to 
support himself is a very basic thing. 
They will think, as I think, that people 
have the right to share in the increas- 
ing productivity of our time. They will 
also think that there should be such a 
set-up as to the division of incomes as 
will provide steady employment, as far 
as incomes alone will do so. 

There are a body of men who look 
upon this as something that is neces- 
sary to be obtained directly and de- 
liberately and consciously. They do not 
follow that old idea, which told us and 
still tells us that if we all just live in 
some kind of a jungle of economic 
anarchy these things will come sooner 
or later anyway. That idea is still held 
by some people, but it is not’ held by 
me any more. The working people of 
the United States have never held it, 
and as they became more conscious of 
their needs, more conscious of their 
possibilities, more conscious of their 
jignity, more conscious of their broth- 
»rhood, they went into labor unions. 

They went into unions to try to put 
into effect precisely the things that I 
think have to be put into effect as a 
primary matter of moral obligation. 
Thinking that way, they joined you. 
It was a difficult thing to do. You 
know it better than I do, some of the 
older among you, although I have 
talked at great length with younger 
men who were battling on the picket 
lines and who spent weeks and months 
in jail simply to effect the right of 
labor organizations to exist, the right 
of themselves to organize. Those par- 
ticular days have gone in most parts 
of the country. The labor movement 
has done an extraordinary thing. 


Another thing I like about the labor 
movement—and it is implicit in what I 
have said before—is that the labor 
movement in many countries over the 
world has been attracted by the idea 
that if there were some gigantic em- 
ployer hiring everyone, that is to say, 
the government, everything would be 
perfect. They wanted to turn their con- 
sciences, their rights, their responsibili- 
ties over to the great employer—gov- 
ernment. 

The American labor movement has 
never thought that way. They never 
thought that way back before Russia 
approved the plan and found that it 
was wrong. They held on to the more 
basic thing, which is the direct and 
immediate and conscious demand of 
people to m»ke things right here and 
now and not in some future economic 
Utopia, either the Utopia of the old 
class of economists or the Utopians 
who believed in turning everything 
over to a gigantic government. 

Pelieving this way, acting this way, 
the American labor movement has al- 
ways been, to my mind, right down the 
alley of my own beliefs, right! down 
the alley of my own thinking. I 
thought that when the two of you 
were separate organizations. Now that 
you are stronger, now that you have 
merged, I think so all the more, 

I think so all the more because there 
are many opportunities for you in this 
country. There are opportunities of or- 
ganizing that you know much more 
about than I. There are opportunities 
of getting better legislation; and, may I 
add, better administration of whatever 
legislation exists. May J, add also better 
state legislation, because our § states 
have lagged far behind the Federal 
laws in the protection of the right of 
labor to organize and in the protection 
of wages and working conditions, 


These are possibilities before you now 
in greater measure than they were 
when you were separated. For those 
reasons, I am in favor—very much in 
favor—of the merger, and I think that 
you will have a future before you that 
pe far exceed your present anticipa- 
tions, 


There is another reason that this is 
down the alley of my own thinking. 
Some years back the American Federa- 
tion of Labor issued a program called 
“Industry's Manifest Duty.” More re- 
cently the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations’ has developed a program 
ealled “Industry Councils.” I think if 
you will read over these two programs 
you will find that bogg are identical in 
principle. There has been difficulty in 
putting either of those two principles 
into effect, although I think they are 
one principle, when you were separated, 
when you had the competition and the 
personal and other difficulties that are 
bound to exist between people of differ- 
ent organizations. It has been difficult 
for you to put them into effect. I 
think you have more of an opportunity 
ef doing so now, and I hope that you 
will be able to take advantage of the 
opportunities. 


There is still another reason. A num- 
ber of years back the American Feder- 
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ation of Labor, like the American peo- 
ple, were not very much engrossed in 
the foreign relations of the American 
people and with the foreign relations 
of the American labor movement. I say 
that, in spite of the fact that Samuel 
Gompers, back after World War I, was 
primarily instrumental in bringing into 
existence the International Labor Or- 
ganization. But in recent years there 
has been much more interest and much 
more activity by the labor movement 
in its. foreign work. That part of it is 
not only a matter of helping to bring 
into existence a Free Trade Union In- 
ternational, it has, to my mind, not 
only been helpful in drawing the lines 
against Communist encroachment and 
invasion; it has been helpful in still 
another way, too. It has been helpful 
in organizing the unorganized in for- 
eign countries. And far more important, 
it seems to me in the long run is this; 
the American labor movement is count- 
eracting some of the propaganda of 
some of our Americans in their work 
and life abroad. This propaganda has 
been directed toward the notion, in 
many a country, that about all that 
was necessary was for those countries 
to imitate the United States, and that 
the United States was still a 19th cen- 
tury country in its economic setup and 
construction. That of course is not true. 
But American businessmen and their 
propagandists abroad have often laid it 
out, and I know from personal expe- 
rience, they have often laid it out that 
the United States is a country domi- 
nated by businessmen of the 19th cen- 
tury variety, unaided and unprotected 
by government, unaided and unpro- 
tected by their own trade associations, 
unaided and not dealing with American 
trade unions. They have given that im- 
pression. 


In some other countries, and I know 
of this from personal experience, in 
some of the countries some of the peo- 
ple have said, well, that kind of 19th 
century economic set-up is wrong. The 
only alternative then is communism. 
And they have been going somewhat in 
despair at the idea of trying to make 
internal changes in their own countries, 
internal changes in their own economic 
life that would advance their indus- 
trialization that is so necessary and 
would also advance social justice in 
their country. 


I have found that in some Latin 
American countries, and I have found 
that in a coupie of European countries, 
and I think the American labor move- 
ment has done an extraordinarily good 
job in part way anticipating this prop- 
aganda and also in answering it, once 
the propaganda seed has been sown. 


There are many, many other things 
that I can speak of that make me 
happy about this merger now. I have 
been for it for a long time. Now that I 
am in somewhat semi-retirement, I 
ean’t do as much work in the labor 
movement nor for the labor movement 
as I used to. But believe me, whatever 
I will be able to do from now on will 
be done in far better spirit than it was 
done in the past, because I will be 


thinking that you are not two separate 
organizations now. You are one organi- 
zation. You have a great future before 
you, 
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When George Meany received the 
special award from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity a short time back, I took plea- 
sure in sending him a telegram saying 
that I thought the American labor 
movement was a providential agent in 
the world for both our country and for 
social justice. I thought so then when 
you were two organizations, because I 
thought then of the American labor 
movement being divided into two labor 
parts. I think so now, now that you 
are one organization. 

May God bless you in your work; 
may God help you with His providence 
so that you will take these principles 
and get the right policies and applica- 
tions from them; so that you will be 
able to run your unions honestly and 
with integrity, and so that you will be 
able to organize more people; so that 
you will be able to influence the Fed- 
eral Government and _ especially the 
state government to pass better and 
more sound legislation, and to get bet- 
ter action on the laws that are best. 

All these things lie before you. There 
will be many difficulties. There are al- 
ways difficulties in cases of this sort, 
but the difficulties I think you can 
overcome, and I hope you will over- 
come them. May God bless you during 
the rest of this Convention and all the 
rest of your lives. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure we 
all appreciate this very fine address 
from one who has been a real friend of 
the trade union movement for many, 
many years. In your name, I would 
like to express to him our very sincere 
thanks for coming here today and giv- 
ing us his thoughts on the very import- 
ant question of ethics and morality in 
the labor movement. Thank you very 
much, Father McGowan. 

At this time it is my pleasure to give 
you one of our own, the head of the 
world’s labor organization of free men. 
I think it is significant in this connec- 
tion that today, December 7th is Pearl 
Harbor, day, a day in which we recall 
to memory the entrance of our coun- 
try into World War II, which was pre- 
cipitated by the attack made on our 
forces in Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941. It was on that day that all of 
America laid aside whatever differences 
existed between various segments of 
our people and concentrated with one 
mind and one heart to defend our way 
of life, to defend the way of life that 
makes it possible for free men to- 
gether, one with another, to form trade 
unions in order to advance the stan- 
dards of life and of work for all. 

Out of that conflict, delayed a few 
years, however, there came into being 
the organization which we know as the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, an organization dedi- 
cated to the basic philosophy of the 
trade union movement in every coun- 
try in the world. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure—and 
I ask your very close attention—for me 
to present to you, the President of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, also the General Secretary 
of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, the friend of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Brother 
Omer Becu. 
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MR. OMER BECU 
President, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions 


I have often had the pleasure of at- 
tending gatherings of American trade 
union friends, but never has my satis- 
faction been keener than on this mo- 
mentous occasion when we celebrate 
the merging of these two great organi- 
zations, the AFL and the CIO. 

You know that I bring you _greet- 
ings and good wishes as President of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Both the AFL and the 
CIO have been staunch members of the 
ICFTU since its inception. Indeed they 
took no small part in its formation, 
and we have always looked upon them 
as twin pillars of support of the Inter- 
national. 

It therefore gives me great_pleasure 
and certainly of all of us in ICFTU the 
profoundest satisfaction that these two 
stout pillars have now become one. For 
we are firmly convinced that standing 
together they will be immensely 
stronger than standing apart. 

To speak of the AFL and the CIO 
as pillars of support of the Interna- 
tional is not a mere figure of speech. 
The importance of these SS 
to the ICFTU is so great, the implica- 
tions of their fusion affect us so closely, 
that I feel justified, Brother President, 
in going slightly beyond the immediate 
assignment of the fraternal delegate, 
and, in conveying to you the heartiest 
and sincerest wishes and felicitations 
of the International, to dwell a little 
on how your great experiment in labor 
unity is seen by fellow trade unionists 
in other countries. 

Please do not think that I wish_to 
encroach on your domestic affairs. But 
such is the import of the event—not 
only to the American trade union and 
labor world, but as a living demonstra- 
ticn of something that is of transcendent 
value—that I am sure you will not re- 
gard my remarks as interference. 


The significance of this merger to 
the American workers cannot be over- 
estimated. American labor has already 
achieved a standard and a way of life 
which is the wonder of the world. No 
doubt, this high standard is in the first 
place the result of the stupendous ad- 
vance of science and technology and of 
their application to the production and 
distribution of wealth. 


But there is no doubt either that this 
progress in the economic sphere would 
not have been possible without a paral- 
lel development in the social sphere, 
without the emergency of an enlight- 
ened working population able and will- 
ing to play its part with the other 
factors of the community in bringing 
about the new society. 


I see no reason why the process 
should stop, why the interplay of eco- 
nomic and social forces should not 
continue to bear fruit in the form of 
a constant rise in material standards. 
I cannot help feeling that the consolida- 
tion of labor unity being consecrated 
today marks another phase in the proc- 
ess. The fifteen million members of the 
AFL-CIO represent a force whose right 
to a square deal is well-nigh irresistible. 


The especially important thing about 
your merger is that means an in- 
crease in the internal as well as the 
external strength of American labor. 
The increase in the external strength 
of such a constructive force as the AF'L- 
CIO is already a good thing. The in- 
crease in internal strength is no less 
important. 

In a trade union movement so con- 
tinental in scale as the American, com- 
plete harmony and tranquility cannot 
prevail all the time. It would be ver 
peculiar if they did. The split whic 
occurred in the early thirties is still 
vivid in our memories. It was not so 
much over a question of high principle 
as over the best form of organization. 
There was no disagreement about the 
objective: to serve the best interests of 
labor; only as to the best way to reach it. 


At the time it seemed all-important 
to choose between the industrial and 
the craft form of organization. Today 
I think it is recognized that there is 
great merit in both, that the two can 
well exist side by side, and that the 
really all-important thing is not so 
much to choose one form or the other, 
but to utilize both for the best advan- 
tage of labor and for the _ speediest 
attainment of the objectives of social 
justice and human rights. 

The dualism which we witnessed in 
the American labor movement in the 
intervening years has been anything 
but fruitless. It has resulted in a test- 
ing of two alternative methods which 
has brought out the value in both, in 
a vigorous rivalry of endeavor which 
has brought much advantage to labor. 
Great credit is due to the clear-sight- 
edness of the leaders who saw the need 
for experiment and transition and 
again for their vision today in seeing 
the need to bring it to a close and to 
build a united movement based on the 
experince which has been gained. 

The fact, then, that there is con- 
troversy, spirited controversy, in the 
American trade union movement is 
only normal. It would be serious if 
differences were allowed to undermine 
and finally destroy the fundamental 
unity of the movement. This merger, 
however, is a living demonstration that 
this is precisely what is not going to 
be allowed to happen. It is proof suffi- 
cient that the American workers and 
their leaders understand that there is a 
time to argue, but also a time when 
argument must cease. 

s long as there is this basic recog- 
nition: that there comes a point when 
men must compere their differences and 
pull together tcewards a common ob- 
jective; then there is little danger in 
continuing discussion on matters on 
which minds arc stili divided. 

This is hew I see the AFL-CIO 
merger: as a structure within which 
there will be a variety of views on many 
issues; but on the crucial ones there will 
be unanimity of outlook and unity of 
purpose. There will be recognition of a 
simple yet great truth. 

Inside the AFL-CIO all sections can 
pool their resources and work for com- 
mon ends under common policies. In- 
side the AFL-CIO, too, all sections can 
retain their own individuality and go 
their own way, as long as they respect 
the common interest. This, I feel, 
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Brother President, provides a sure 
foundation for one of the greatest ad- 
vances in trade union history. Difficul- 
ties there will be; it is from a serious 
facing up to them that the inspiration 
and the energy must come for the 
realization of ever greater unity and 
strength. 

This merger, I have said, is if pos- 
sible, of even greater significance to 
world labor than it is to American la- 
bor itself. For the following reasons: 

Firstly, it shows world labor’ the 
lesson which has to be learned from 
American labor. It is a lesson often 
taught in theory, but here is taught 
by practical demonstration: that in 
unity lies strength; that unity is pos- 
sible on matters on which the issue is 
clear without prejudice to matters 
which are still in dispute; that cen- 
tralization and concentration can_ be 
achieved at the top, without stifling 
development and individuality at the 


base. 

If this lesson can be widely learned 
and applied by free labor, if it is 
understood elsewhere that it is quite 
realistic to reach agreement and co- 
operate in one sphere, while continuing to 
differ in another; that, to be more spe- 
cific, differences on inter-sectional or 
inter-union levels need not obstruct 
unity on national and_ international 
levels, the way is clear for a big step 
forward by free trade unionism as 4 
factor in world affairs. 

The second reason why American 
labor unity is of world import, is quite 
simply, that labor in other countries, 
that 1s, in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, looks to you for support and 
guidance. This is a theme I have de- 
veloped on many occasions. You can 
look at it in two, maybe three var. 

It is a dictate of common humanity 
to help the weaker brother. The appeal 
of this kind of view to the American 
mentality is very strong. The other 
is that two diametrically hostile ideol- 
ogies struggle for possession of the 
brother. If he is to be a brother, and 
not an enemy, we may not let him fall 
victim to the false ideology. 

And while talking of the stronger help- 
ing the weaker and about ideologies hos- 
tile to labor, I must call your attention 
to two areas of dangerous tension and 
grave peril to our hope for peace. 

en we adopted the slogan “Bread, 
Peace, and Freedom” in 1949 we did 
not do so with the intention of playing 
with words. To us of the ICFTU, this 
is not a soapbox slogan, It is far more 
than the battle cry of an army of propa- 
gandists. To us, “Bread, Peace, and Free- 
dom” is a flag. It is a program of action. 

As I think of this call to action, I 
think of the crisis now gripping Berlin. 
The Kremlin warlords have ordered their 
East Zone puppets to prepare the ground, 
to move step by step, for blockading Ber- 
lin anew. They want to rob the heroic 
people of Berlin of all “Bread, Peace. and 
Freedom”. That’s exactly what a Com- 
munist blockade of Berlin would mean. 

This battle for Berlin is not 2 small 
skirmish. It is not a local action. The 
battle for Berlin is a battle for the bread, 
peace. and freedom not only of the he- 
sieged Berliners. It is really a fizht for 
the preservation of the Federal rman 
Republic, which is the home of fifty 


million free Germans, more than six mil- 
lion of whom are free trade unionists. 
Therefore, what comes out of this fight 
will greatly affect the bread, peace, and 
freedora of all of us in this historic con- 
vention, of all whom we have the honor 
and the responsibility to defend, of every 
nation on earth. 

The Kremlin wants to grab all Ber- 
lin because that would hasten and prac- 
tically insure its seizure of all Germany. 
The Kremlin wants all of Germany, be- 
cause that would really assure its seiz- 
ure of the rest of the continent of Eur- 
ope. The Kremlin wants to grab all of 
Europe, because that would enormously 
facilitate its conquest and Communist 
enslavement of the world. 

I am confident that the democracies 
will, in 1955 and 1956, meet and beat a 
Communist blockade of Berlin, at least 
as effectively as they did in 1948. The free 
world then showed its humanitarian- 
ism, courage, and devotion to democ- 
racy by organizing the great and inspir- 
ing airlift. 

I know I voice the hopes and convic- 
tions of all my colleagues in the 
ICFTU when I say to you that world 
free labor and liberty-loving people 
everywhere will give their fullest sup- 
port to an “Airlift For Bread, Peace, 
and Freedom,” in order to beat a Com- 
munist blockade of Berlin, in case it is 
ordered by Moscow. We have the will 
to be free. We have the strength to 
be free. Berlin shall be free, so that we 
may all be free. 

It has been said that the best defense 
of freedom is the practice of freedom. 
That is entirely correct. But to practice 
freedom, one must first believe in it. 
More than that we can’t build an alli- 
ance of the free by encouraging, help- 
ing and trusting those who detest free- 
dom and destroy the free men and 
women of the country. 

I wonder why the indecent haste to 
smuggle or sneak into the U.N. Franco 
Spain and the Muscovite puppets of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania 
and Outer Mongolia. I can see why to- 
talitarian Russia wants them in the U.N. 
But I can’t for the life of me see what 
the free nations have to gain by get- 
ting into the U.N. these totalitarian pup- 
pets, these regimes imposed on the peo- 
ple by Russian rifles and tanks 

The mere fact that some people call it 
a package deal should fool nobody. We 
think it would be a terrible mistake for 
the U.N. to repudiate its previous deci- 
sions to exclude these regimes which have 
been imposed on the people by dictatorial 
forces. If there is room for Franco and 
the Communist totalitarians in the U.N., 
there is no room for freedom or the ideals 
of the United Nations Charter. 

We of the ICFTU have great faith in 
the U.N. We are counting on its becom- 
ing a mighty instrument of peace and 
freedom. But no one can build the U.N. 
into such an _ instrument of peace and 
freedom by adding to it more enemies of 
freedom and by encouraging and reward- 
ing the Communist aggressors to organize 
more subversion and to try to grab still 
a loot. P 

warn you, my friends, against the 
timebomb hidden in the so-called pack- 
age deal for Franco and the Communist 
totalitarian puppets 


Another consideration fs that already 


American living standards 
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ahead of those of the rest of the world. 
There is danger in a situation in which 
one country builds up ever higher 
standards, while others lag behind and 
become, comparatively, more and more 
under-developed. From this point of 
view also it is a matter of common in- 
terest and self-interest to bring about 
as even as possible a development in 
the world. 

So, on all counts the practical and 
the ethical approach mutually reinforce 
one another. The title of the democratic 
forces to the maxim, “All for one and 
one for all!” is as good as, nay, better 
than, that of the totalitarian forces. 

The consolidation of the AFL-CIO un- 
ion is thus seen not only as a strength- 
ening of American labor as a force in 
home affairs; it means also that Amer- 
ican labor can play an ever bigger role 
in the world at large. 

As President of the ICF'TU these pros- 
vects cannot but give me the keenest 
satisfaction. All your friends in the 
I1CFTU will watch your great experi- 
ment with tense interest and warm 
sympathy, both for your sake and their 
own. May those called upon to guide it 
find the wisdom and the vision, may 
they also find all the loyalty and sup- 
port which they will need for their task. 

In conclusion, let me extend once more 
to this historic gathering the heartiest 
good wishes for success and achieve- 
ment of the many millions of workers 
all over the world who make up the 
great brotherhood of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very 
much, President Becu, of the ICFTU. Let 
me assure you of the continued coopera- 
tion and support of ‘this good organization 
hee 9 we have brought together here this 
week. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE—(Continued) 


. . . Committee co-Secretary Curran sub- 
mitted the following resolution: 


‘ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The democratic institutions of the 
United States of America were estab- 
lished on the foundation of honesty, in- 
tegrity, responsibility. The free and 
democratic labor movement of our 
country similarly rests upon the foun- 
eee of brotherhood, honesty and in- 
egrity. 

Any departure from the most exact- 
ing ethical principles is harmful not 
only to the people directly affected but 
to the whole fabric of our civilization. 

The American labor movement has 
ever been quick in its denunciation of 
public officials who betray their trust. 
We have been equally critical of busi- 
nessmen who have used corrupt meth- 
ods and bribery to gain their selfish, 
acqumeive ends. We must be equally 
quick to recognize and condemn those 
instances of racketeering, corruption, 
and disregard for ethical standards 
when they occur inside our labor 
movement. 

The vast majority of labor union offi- 
cials accept their responsibility and 
trust. They endeavor honestly to carry 
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out the democratic will of their mem- 
bers and to discharge the duties of 
their office. Yet the reputations of the 
vast majority are imperiled by the dis- 
honest, corrupt, unethical practices of 
the few who betray their trust and who 
look upon the trade union movement 
not as a brotherhood to serve the gen- 
eral welfare, but as a means to ad- 
vance their own selfish purposes or to 
forward the aim of groups or organi- 
zations who would destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions. 


By the adoption of the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the American labor movement has 
clearly accepted the responsibility for 
keeping its own house in order and to 
protect the movement “from any and 
all corrupt infiuences and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist 
agencies and all others who are op- 
posed to the basic principles of our de- 
mocracy and _ free and democratic 
unionism.” Only by their wholehearted 
dedication to this constitutional objec- 
tive can labor unions meet their obli- 
gations to their memberships. Failure 
to meet these responsibilities can only 
result in governmental assumption of 
what are properly trade union func- 
tions. Reliance on the agencies of gov- 
ernment for keeping our movement free 
from the infiltration of racketeers, 
crooks, Communists, Fascists and other 
enemies of free democratic unionism 
would constitute a threat to the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the entire 
movement; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 1. The First Constitu- 
tional Convention of the AFL-CIO calls 
upon all its affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions to take whatever 
steps are necessary within their own 
organizations to effect the policies and 
ethical standards set forth in the con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO. When con- 
stitutional amendments or changes in 
internal administrative procedures are 
necessary for the affiliated organiza- 
tions to carry out the responsibilities 
incumbent upon autonomous organiza- 
tions, such amendments and changes 
should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 

2. This First Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO pledges its full 
support, good offices, and staff facilities 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical 
Practices to all national and interna- 
tional unions in their efforts to carry 
out and put into practice the constitu- 
tional mandate to keep our organization 
“free from any taint of corruption or 
Communism.” 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. : 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the resolution on Ethical Prac- 
tices. The motion is to adopt and the 
motion was seconded. 

For discussion the Chair calls upon 
Vice President Carey. 

VICE PRESIDENT CAREY: Mr. 
President and delegates, the concept 
and the function of ethical practices 
in a great democratic labor movement 
cannot be wholly negative. That is to 
say, ethical practices do not consist 
merely in our putting ourselves on 
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record against “corruption and Com- 
munism.” 


Ethical practices are not merely 
“against” something; they are “for” 
a certain kind of attitude and behavior. 
Ethical practices, in short, comprise a 
positive code of conduct. And an ethi- 
cal pructice code requires of the labor 
movement and its leaders the highest 
moral standards in conducting union 
business and discharging our official 
responsibilities, 

It is possible, I think, that too often 
we take for granted one exceedingly 
important area of trade union operation 
where ethical practices are probably 
more essential than anywhere else. 


I refer to our handling of union rev- 
enues and funds, and particularly to 
the kind of accounting we give to our 
members of the way in which those 
revenues and funds are maintained or 
disbursed. 


There is general agreement, I believe 
that those instances of corruption and 
malfeasance which we deplore and 
which have sometimes shadowed the 
reputation of democratic unionism have 
all been made possible, even been en- 
couraged, by the absence of full finan- 
cial reports to union members. 


More often than not malfeasance and 
illicit diversion of funds have occurred 
behind a dark curtain of ignorance, of 
earefully cultivated obscurity. But 
wherever union members are given the 
opportunity of scrutinizing requiar— 
and I emphasize regular—comprehen- 
sive financial reports, the incidence of 
corruption drops enormously. 


It follows, therefore, that the best of 
all possible insurance against unethical 
practices in the labor movement is to 
provide our union memberships with 
full and detailed accountings of what 
happens to their money. 


Needless to say, I mean much fuller 
and much more detailed accountings 
than are required by Federal law. 
Union members should regularly re- 
ceive comprehensive reports not just 
on the organization’s general fund but 
on such moneys as those in the defense 
or strike fund, building fund, welfare 
and insurance funds. 


Union members, moreover, should 
receive these reports not as a matter 
of privilege and condescension but as a 
matter of right. It is a union’s sacred 
obligation, I feel, not merely to handle 
every bit of revenue and every expendi- 
ture with the utmost scrupulousness; it 
is the union’s obligation also to ac- 
quaint the union member with the full 
facts concerning receipts and_ dis- 
bursals. 


Such practice is, of course, a funda- 
mental aspect of democratic unionism. 
We hold that not only does democratic 
unionism require the membership’s fa- 
miliarity with its organization's finan- 
cial affairs; democracy in union life 
also requires that the members partici- 
pate to the maximum extent possible in 
making financial decisions. 
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This has been a guiding principle 
throughout the brief, six-year history 
of the International Union of Electrical, 


Radio and Machine Workers. We have 
been proud of our annual financial re- 
orts prepared by an independent audit- 
ng firm, Main Company. These re- 
orts, as comprehensive as we can make 
hem, reflect all accounts, receipts and 
expenditures under the jurisdiction of the 
IUE’s International Officers. Such reserves 
as the IUE’s defense fund and a fund for 
erection of our international headquarters, 
the Philip Murray Building, are given 
detailed consideration. 

We are proud, also, of the regular 
reports provided to our members by the 
IUE’s International Trustees, who are 
elected officers and who also review all 
aspects of the Union's fiscal policies 
and operations, In this way the IUE 
maintains a triple-check on its own 
financial functions— reports by an in- 
dependent auditing firm, review by the 


International Trustees, and, finally, 
scrutiny by the membership. 
Because we do take pride in this 


financial frankness with our members, 
the IUE wants today to be the first 
affiliate of the AFL-CIO to file a full 
financial statement with Secretary- 
Treasurer Bill Schnitzler. 

Brother Schnitzler, I am sure you 
will find this a comprehensive and can- 
did accounting of the IUE’s fiscal status 
and its future prospects. 

President Meany and Brother Schnitz- 
ler, I take great pride in presenting the 
full and complete financial audit of the 
financial affairs of the IVE—AFL-CIO. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any 
further discussion? 

_If not, those in favor of the motion 
signify by saying aye; those opposed, 


no. 
The motion is carried and so ordered. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT 
CONVENTION 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to announce that this afternoon at 
the conclusion of the session, just as 
early as we can get through, there will 
be the first Constitutional Convention 
of the Industrial Union Department 
Convention of the AFL-CIO. This con- 
vention will be under the temporary 
chairmanship of the President of the 
AFL-CIO, Delegates who are eligible 
to affiliate and whose credentials are 
approved by the temporary Chairman, 
acting as the Credentials Committee, 
will take part in the formation of this 
Devartment of the AFL-CIO. 

We have here at the platform applica- 
tion blanks to be filled out by any organ- 
ization desiring to affiliate and to be 
presented sometime prior to the close of 
our session this afternoon so they can be 
acted upon in time for the convention to 
meet and do its business. 

At this time the Convention stands 
adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12:15 o'clock p.m, the Convention 
recessed, to reconvene at 2 o'clock p.m.) 
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The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 2.10 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Committee co-Secretary Soder- 
strom to centinue the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 
(Continued) 


Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom sub- 
mitted the following: 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Every year hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are born with physical handi- 
caps or acquire them because of industrial, 
automobile, and other accidents, or as the 
result of crippling diseases. Today, an es- 
timated 30 million of our fellow citizens— 
men, women and children—suffer from 
some degree of permanent disability. 


While about three million handicapped 
citizens are now employed, an estimated 
ten million others could be rehabilitated 
and usefully employed instead of being 
forced to remain an economic burden on 
their families, on their communities, and on 
the nation. To eliminate this economic 
discrimination, we must create the reha- 
bilitation services and employment oppor- 
tunities which are required to restore 
America’s handicapped to useful citizen- 
ship, integrate them into the activities of 
our economic and social life, and give them 
the dignity which is the birthright of all 
mankind. 


As the first step, the Federal and state 
governments must assume their full respon- 
sibility. Despite fairly recent Congressional 
action to increase federal funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and to encourage the 
construction of rehabilitation centers, an 
additional expansion must be undertaken 
if the rehabilitation of millions of citizens 
is to be achieved. Secondly, management 
and labor must assist aggressively in the 
process of integrating the physically han- 
dicapped into the labor force. 

Unfortunately, the facilities of both pub- 
lic and private rehabilitation agencies are 
so limited that more persons are being 
porenaeeeny disabled each year than are 
now rehabilitated. Leadership in a com- 
prehensive and vigorously administered 
rehabilitation program, nation-wide in 
scope, is a major responsibility of the fed- 
eral Bey ok ae The federal program and 
coordinated state program must encom- 
pass adequate medical services, special edu- 
cational aids, income maintenance, voca- 
tional training and employment services. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordi- 
nat with workmen’s compensation and 
disability programs to provide income for 
the disabled and their families during pe- 
riods of unemployment and to insure 
prompt referral of each case to the proper 
rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation 
services must begin immediately after in- 
jury or at the onset of illness. Continuity 
of treatment must be planned through con- 
valescence. Training or retraining in use- 
ful, suitable, and remunerative vocational 
skills must follow. Finally, restoration of 
the individual to employment at his highest 
attainable skill must be accomplish 
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No program to secure employment of the 
handicapped can succeed without wider 
support from management and labor. While 
some employers have learned the value of 
the handicapped as productive workers, 
too many still discriminate against them. 
While unions are working diligently to en- 
courage employment ties for the disabled, 
more needs to be done, 

Organized labor has been represented 
on the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped and 
has participated actively in its work, as 
have many labor representatives who are 
serving on similar governors committees 
in the various states. 


The federal government is urged to con- 
duct a census of the handicapped, and to 
bring together and expand all of the federal 
services for the physically handicapped in 
a new and vigorous administrative bureau 
in the United States Department of La- 
bor, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. The problems of the na- 
nation’s handicapped are the problems of 
all Americans. We commend our afifili- 
ates for the activities in which they have 
engaged on behalf of the handicapped 
citizens of our nation and urge that the 
efforts of our local unions, central labor 
bodies, and international unions be expand- 
ed to meet this tragic and growing need. 

2. We urge the establishment within the 
United States Department of Labor of a 
centralized agency that would bring to- 
gether the rehabilitation functions that are 
now scattered among many federal agen- 
cies, and give leadership to the rehabilita- 
tion services in the respective states. 

a hile we applaud recent Congres- 
sional action to raise federal contributions 
for vocational rehabilitation and to con- 
struct rehabilitation centers under the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Program for the first 
time, we urge further expansion of these 
federal grants-in-aid programs so that 
millions of disabled citizens not now 
reached by them will be served. 

Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the Committee's 
report. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters— 
United Packing House Workers 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to 
read a telegram which has just been re- 
ceived and which is of considerable im- 


portance. 

December 7, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO. 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York 


The Unity Committee of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men and the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America in meeting during this 
historic convention unifying the Amer- 
ican labor movement and stimulated by 
the spirit of unity and dedication to 
the advancement of the interests of the 
working men and women of the na- 
tion are happy to advise you that we 
have reached an accord which we are 
certain represents the basis for an 
early merger of our two organizations. 
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RAL?H HELSTEIN, President, 

G. R. HATHAWAY, Secretary- 
Treasurer, UPWA, AFL-CIO, 

EARL W. JIMERSON, President, 

PATRICK E. GORMAN, Secretary- 


Treasurer, AMC and BW, AFL-CIO. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Committee co-Secretary Curran, 
who will continue with the report of 
the Resolutions Committee. I would 
ask that strict attention be paid to this 
report on the very important subject 
of foreign policy. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Committee co-Secretary Curran 
mitted the following: 


sub- 


The United American Trade Union 
movement, in common with labor every- 
where, has the greatest stake in the 
preservation of peace and the promo- 
tion of freedom. Approaching the in- 
ternational crisis as patriotic citizens 
and free trade unionists, we have the 
highest interest in building a world 
free from all dictatorship, poverty and 
war. 


The free trade union movement can- 
not thrive, or even live, without de- 
mocracy. In view of the enormous 
Communist threat to democracy, we of 
American labor face new significant 
tasks. At this critical juncture of his- 
tory, we are in duty bound to help our 
country meet its heavy responsibilities 
as a powerful force for the attainment 
of lasting world peace, freedom and 
human well-being. 


We of the united American labor 
movement—the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations—have three main areas 
of activities in our efforts to aid our 
country in the fulfillment of its new 
historic role. These are: (1) Through 
our trade union strength and political 
actions, help build an ever hetter and 
stronger America, a prosperous and 
progressive land’ free from economic 
and social inequity and all racial and 
every other form of discrimination. (2) 
Through democratic processes, he!p our 
nation evolve and execute an effective 
democratic foreign policy. (3) Through 
cooperation with and axsistance to the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, to aid free labor every- 
where in becoming a most powerful 
force for furthering social justice, na- 
tional and human freedom, economic 
well-being and world peace. 


On the threshold of the atomic age. 
the readiness and ability of the unified 
American labor movement to _ fulfill 
these basic tasks are especially im- 
portant for the security, welfare and 
liberty of the entire American people 
and the international free trade union 
movement. The policies and the prac- 
tices of the AFL-CIO can also -be a 
source of great hope for the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain and in the 
economically underdeveloped countries 
aspiring to national independence and 
human freedom and dignity. 


At the “Summit Conference” in 
Geneva in July 1955, the leading demo- 
cratic powers demonstrated their de- 
termination and readiness to secure in- 
ternational harmony and lasting peace. 
But at the Geneva Conference of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, November 
1955, the Soviet Union demonstrated 
that it was willing to do little or 
nothing to remove, or even reduce, the 
causes which have produced the acute 
international tension of the last decade. 

The U. S. S. R. has categorically re- 
jected German national reunification in 
freedom—the holding of international- 
ly-supervised free elections throughout 
the Soviet Zone and Berlin as well as 
the Federal German Republic. The 
latest reaffirmation of Soviet opposi- 
tion to adequate international inspec- 
tion and supervision has dealt a severe 
blow to the prospects for effective dis- 
armament. 

Soviet insistence on the dismantling 
of N.A.T.O, and the W.E.U. as well as 
on the withdrawal of American defense 
forces from Europe shows clearly that 
Moscow is not interested in security 
for the weaker nations but is maneu- 
vering to render defenseless the re- 
maining free countries of Europe. 

Despite its “Big Smile” and big talk 
about removing the barriers to com- 
munications, Moscow is as unrelenting 
as ever in its opposition to any arrange- 
ment for free travel of individuals be- 
tween the Soviet orbit and the free 
world. It is no less hostile to the re- 
ciprocal distribution of fpreign books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and radio pro- 
grams in the Soviet Union. This Soviet 
talk has been fully exposed at Geneva 
as having but one aim: The elimina- 
tion of all barriers to the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis securing from the _ west- 
ern democracies the latest technical 
knowledge, strategic materials, and up- 
to-date machinery it so sorely lacks. 
The Communist bloc desperately needs 
such vital assistance in order to ease 
the terrible armament burdens behind 
the Iron Curtain and to facilitate its 
building of a most modern and even 
= massive war machine for aggres- 
sion. 


Indeed, at the very moment that the 
Foreign Ministers were Le py at 
Geneva, the Kremlin brought to a head 
one of its long-cherished and carefully 
prepared plans to provoke an armed 
conflict between Egypt and Israel and 
promote aggravated tension through- 
out the Near East. Mastery of this 
pivotal region is essential to the ulti- 
mate and unalterable aim of Commu- 
pon imperialism—Soviet world domi- 
nation. 


Unlike preceding international crises, 
the present struggle between the Com- 
munist dictatorships and the free 
world is not a collision between two pow- 
er blocs, in the old nineteenth century 
sense, but between two_ conflicting 
ways of life—democracy (despite all its 
imperfections), and Communist totali- 
tarianism with its all-embracing pro- 
gram of world conquest and trans- 
formation. Soviet imperialism seeks to 
subvert and conquer the free world and 
remold all society in line with its 
Communist preconceptions of a new 
social order. This vital difference be- 
tween the old imperialisms and the 
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new Soviet imperialism accounts for 
the continuous character of the present 
crisis as distinct from preceding ones. 


The AFL and the CIO have notable 
records of opposition to world Com- 
munism and Soviet imperialism. Both 
have also resolutely opposed Fascism, 
Nazism, Falangism ‘eronism and 
every other form of dictatorship. The 
united organization that has grown out 
of the merger of the two American 
trade union centers will not slacken in 
that opposition. 

Fortunately, the American labor 
movement has not limited itself to 
verbal assaults on Fascism and Com- 
munism and rhetorical affirmations of 
democracy. It has been in the forefront 
of many constructive undertakings to 
aid the cause of free trade unionism 
everywhere. We have also in the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, a practical instrumentality for 
engaging and defeating the totalitar- 
ians in the fields and factories, on the 
ground where they have made their 
greatest bid for the allegiance of the 
peoples of the world. 

The main objectives of sound Amer- 
ican foreign policy are: (1) to foster 
good relations with other nations in 
order to preserve and promote endur- 
ing peace and freedom and (2) to en- 
courage mutually advantageous trade 
and other relations with other nations 
—in order to advance: their common 
economic stability and social well-be- 
ing. 

In every cotintry, there is a close in- 
ter-relationship between foreign and 
domestic policy. Neither our govern- 
ment, nor any other government, can 
consistently pursue a genuinely demo- 
cratic foreign policy, if it pursues a re- 
actionary domestic policy. No govern- 
ment which wages war against its own 
people at home—by denying them their 
rights and liberties and by depressing 
their standards of life and labor—can 
be truly peaceful towards the peoples 
abroad and be worthy of their trust. 
A government guilty of aggression 
against its own people tends to be ag- 
gressive against its neighboring and 
other countries; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, Conscious of our re- 
sponsibilities at this crucial period, the 
AFL- herewith declare their sup- 
port of the following guiding principles 
tor an..effective American democratic 
foreign. policy and sound international 
labor relations. 


1. Effective foreign policy cannot be 
improvised and piecemeal. It must have 
a clear and definite orientation and be 
consistent, sustained and vigorous in 
its application. Its motivating and 
paramount aims must be the mobiliza- 
tion of all our moral and material re- 
sources for developing a system of in- 
ternational relationships to maintain 
peace, protect freedom and national 
security, and enable a growing popula- 
~—_ to enjoy a rising standard of liv- 
ng. 


2, Integration of our foreign political 
and economic policies is essential, if 
the great technical resources 
ohensy industrial potential of the 
United States are to be geared to in- 
creasing the productivity, raising the 
purchasing power, and improving the 
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living standards especially of those 
economically underdeveloped countries 
which are devoted to human liberty 
and peace. 

3. Undeveloped and underdeveloped 
continents and regions, where many 
hundreds of millions nurse their griev- 
ances and their hopes—constitute a 
fertile field for Communist operations. 
In dealing with rudimentary human 
problems the world over, we must be 
concerned primarily with two immedi- 
ate needs—the need for food, health 
and irrigation in the underdeveloped 
countries, and the burning desire for 
independence and equality. By minis- 
ors, to such fundamental needs we 
will be on firmer ground as ‘we seek 
to win new adherents to the free 
world. 

4. We know that Communism is a 
false solution; we believe that democ- 
racy is the true solution. Commu- 
ism is weakened when democracy is 
strengthened. The representatives of 
democracy must go out into the un- 
derdeveloped regions with _ specific 
plans, programs and _  0»projects’ to 
help raise living standards, for help- 
ing to end all colonialism, for win- 
ning these peoples as equal members 
of the free world community. Thus we 
will make it possible for them to have 
a stake in the defense of a civilization 
worth defending. 

5. Our country has done some of this. 
UNRRA was a beginning. American 
labor supported the Marshall Plan be- 
cause it was conceived and largely ad- 
ministered in this spirit. Point Four 
was an imaginative gesture in the 
same direction but tragically all too 
little. Towards the same end, the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED), provides real 
possibilities for developing and ex- 
panding worthy projects for the funda- 
mental improvement of the economic 
conditions of the needy peoples. Our 
responsibilities include, but are not 
limited to, a firm and effective military 
defense of established positions against 
Communist subversion and aggression. 
Positive measures for social and eco- 
nomic betterment are an indispensable 
part of the Pete for the defense 
and victory of the free world. 


6. Categoric rejection of any idea of 
imposing our form of government or 
economic system on any other nation 
and relentless opposition to the efforts 
of any power to impose its political or 
economic system on our country. Sup- 
port for free peoples who resist at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minori- 
ties or by outside pressures on their 
free institutions is vital. 


7. While Communism is currently the 
main totalitarian threat to freedom 
and peace, we must be equally opposed 
to every other brand of dictatorship 
(Falangist, Fascist, Nazi, Peronist, 
Titoist) as reprehensible foes of hu- 
man dignity, decency and liberty. 


8. Welcome as our allies self-reliant, 
independent nations held together by 
binding principles and cooperating for 
peers, freedom, and human well-being. 

tellites or vassals herded together by 
fraud and force cannot serve peace and 
freedom. A common purpose, sense of 
urgency, and machinery for permanent 
cooperation are indispensable to the 
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collective security of the allied free 
peoples. The struggle for peace and 
freedom demands not only military 
strength sufficient to deter and defeat 
aggression but the development of the 
alliance into an association of free peo- 
ples for positive political and economic 
cooperation and mutual assistance. 


9. Rejection of all colonialism—the 
old pangs 9 western as well as the 
new rising Soviet colonialism—should 
be cardinal to our nation’s foreign 
policy. In line with our national tra- 
ditions, positive steps should be taken 
to help all peoples aspiring to self-gov- 
ernment or national independence un- 
der conditions which will enable them 
to assume equal status among the free 
eaomes of the world. All peoples—in 

urope no less than in Asia or Africa 
—who have been subjected to the yoke 
of alien despotism should be_ en- 
couraged in their efforts to regain the 
right of self-determination which will 
enable them to choose the form of 
government they desire and enjoy na- 
tional sovereignty and the fundamental 
human rights proclaimed in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 


10. While never shutting the door to 
negotiations with Moscow, our country 
and its allies must build up their poli- 
tical unity, economic power, and ade- 
quate military strength. Readiness_ to 
negotiate is not appeasement. It takes 
courage to meet aggression. It also 
takes courage to seek patiently and 
persistently for peaceful and accept- 
able settlements. Appeasement of the 
demands of any expansionist power, 
however, only encourages and invites 
aggression. Hence, our government 
should never assume as settled and 
final any conquests the Kremlin or an 
other totalitarian regime made throug 
direct military aggression, threat of 
armed intervention, Communist sub- 
version, aggression by proxy, or any 
combination of these methods. 

11. In its efforts to lessen interna- 
tional tension and eliminate the ves- 
tiges of war bitterness, our govern- 
ment should make the strongest effort 
to hasten the release of all hostages 
forcibly detained by Moscow—either as 
war prisoners, fighters for democratic 
rights, or as striking workers im- 
prisoned after the Soviet armed sup- 
ression of the June 1953 revolt in the 
Boviet Zone of Germany and in any 
other satellite areas. 


12. Maximum efforts to seek gradual 
effective disarmament throug ade- 
quate international inspection, control 
and supervision, backed by provisions 
for strong non-vetoable' sanctions 
against all violators—with a view of 
ultimately assuring abolition of the 
atomic and all other weapons of mass 
destruction. 


13. Until such time as an adequate 
system of world disarmament has been 
attained, the security and freedom of 
our country call for the build-up of 
sufficient actual and immediately avail- 
able military strength to deter and, if 
need be, defeat aggression. The defense 
efforts should be meshed with non- 
military economic efforts into a com- 
mon program for assuring social as 
well as national security. Only a pros- 
perous and progressive, as well as 
powerful, America can make effective 
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and sufficient contributions to world 
peace, freedom and human well-being. 

4. Invigorated efforts to promote in- 
ternational cooperation for enabling all 
mankind to share the benefits of the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy 
and technique. To assure the people’s 
sharing equitably in the benefits of the . 
atoms for peace program, the free 
trade unions should be represented in 
the planning and setting up of such 
projects. 

15. It is imperative that there be a 
marked expansion of cultural, political, 
and economic relations among the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere with 
a view of raising living standards, 
strengthening democracy, and enabling 
the entire New World to play a unified 
and greater role in the preservation of 
peace and the furtherance of freedom. 
An intensified effort to reinvigorate 
democracy is urgent in view of the 
recent defeat of Peronist totalitarianism 
in Argentina and the Communist- 
tainted regime in Guatemala. 


16. In an effort to lessen world ten- 
sion and remove dangers to world 
peace, the U.N. should adopt a univer- 
sal policy of the holding of free elec- 
tions in all divided and strife-torn 
areas with a view to employing peace- 
ful means rather than war for estab- 
lishing legitimate governments which 
are to enjoy full sovereignty. Despite 
continued Soviet opposition, the U.N. 
must persist in advocating free elec- 
tions in the satellite states as well. 


17. Particularly in view of the re- 
cent grave developments in the Middle 
East, our country and its allies in con- 
cert with the United Nations should 
take positive steps to prevent agegres- 
sion in the Middle East, to improve the 
economic conditions of its people and 
to promote peaceful relations among 
its various peopies—based on mutual 
recognition of each other’s national ex- 
istence and territorial integrity. To- 
wards this end, the AFL-CIO urge the 
United States, Britain and France to 
re-affirm their Tri-Partite Declaration 
of 1950, and to implement it by en- 
abling the Republic of Israel to obtain 
arms and all other means necessary for 
the maintenance of its territorial in- 
tegrity and national independence. The 
best interests of our country and the 
needs of world peace and social prog- 
ress demand that our government enter 
into a Mutual Security Pact with the 
Republic of Israel. Such a pact would 
be strictly defensive in character and 
would not be aimed at any neighbor of 
Israel. Such an American-Israel Mutual 
Security Pact might well serve as the 
model for similar accords between our 
country and the Arab lands, thus pav- 
ing the way for a Middle East Mu- 
tual Security Tréaty Organization ém- 
bracing all the nations in this pivotal 
area, within the framework of the U.N. 
and dedicated to the furtherance of 
world peace and human well-being. 
Adequate economic, technical and mili- 
tary assistance should be made avail- 
able only to those governments sup- 
porting these aims and prepared to:co- 
operate in the peaceful solution of 
such pressing problems as the plight of 
the Arab refugees and the undisturbed 
use of the Suez Canal. American labor 
greets the Histadrut as the dynamic 
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force in the building of Israeli democ- 
racy. We further pledge ourselves to 
aid the development of free trade 
unions throughout the Middle East as 
the most effective instruments for ad- 
vancing social progress, human free- 
dom and “stable peaceful relations 
among all the nations of this vital 
area. 

18. American labor supports. the 
U.N. and its Specialized Agencies and 
believes that efforts to build the U.N. 
into a more authoritative and effective 
instrument for maintaining world peace 
and promoting the fundamental human 
rights proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations should be_ redoubled. 
It is our firm belief that the special- 
ized agencies of the have aided 
the peoples of the. underdeveloped 
countries by bringing to them the ben- 
efits of health, sanitation, and techni- 
eal knowledge. These agencies have 
proven their worth to the cause of 
freedom and peace. We of the Ameri- 
can labor movement pledge our con- 
tinued support to ILO, WHO, UN- 
ESCO and other specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. Our government 
should firmly adhere to the policy of 
prohibiting the admission into the U.N. 
of any regime which (a) has been im- 
posed on any nation by a foreign 
power, (b) which exercises effective 
control of the country only through de- 
nying its people the fundamental hu- 
man rights specified in the U.N. Charter 
and (c) which is engaged in war or 
has been found guilty of aggression 
against the U.N. 

19. In accordance with our tradi- 
tional stand, we favor cultural rela- 
tions with the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain—a curtain which we have al- 
ways sought to lift and the mainte- 
nance ot which the Kremlin continues 
to enforce. We are firmly convinced 
that if it were possible to have such 
an exchange of ideas and information 
among the peoples of both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, it would always work to 
the advantage of the democracies. It 
is not we but the totalitarian regimes 
who have every reason to fear any 
contrast between the free world and 
the plight of the peoples under dic- 
tatorships. 

20. The AFL-CIO rejects, as a mat- 
ter of principle, the idea of free labor 
sending delegations to any country 
which prohibits free trade unions, out- 
laws all free trade union activities, 
and penalizes workers for advocatin 
free trade unionism—whether suc 
country be Communist or Fascist or 
any other totalitarian hue, We oppose 
the bg an tases Axis maneuver to 
have free trade union delegations visit 
the Soviet slave orbit as a vital phase 
of the sinister Big Smile strategy cal- 
culated to confuse and divide the dem- 
ocratic camp. Moscow wants free 
trade union delegation visits to lend 


strike. 
In view of the intransigent So- 


viet opposition to German national re- 
unification in freedom and the restora- 
tion of the national independence of 
the satellite countries, speedy action 
should be taken to make the West Eu- 
ropean Union “a focus of European 
integration.” We should seek to fur- 
ther European unity through economic 
aid and technical assistance to spe- 
cific projects for free European inte- 
gration, such as the establishment of a 
ree Europe Authority to construct and 
operate continental oil pipelines; unify 
rail, water, and air transport systems; 
co-ordinate atomic energy, electricity 
and weperpewer resources along the 
lines of the present Iron and Steel 
Community. The free trade unions of 
the co-operating countries should be 
drawn into the policymaking bodies of 
such projects in order to assure the 
great mass of the people sharing equi- 
tably in the benefits thereof. This im- 
plementation of the London-Paris Ac- 
cords should be combined with a pro- 
gram to enable NATO to fulfill not 
only its primary purpose as a military 
defense body but in addition as an or- 
gan for greater economic and political 
cooperation in advancing peace, hu- 
— rights, and improved living stand- 
ards. 


22. United American labor—the AFL- 
ClIO—realizes the urgency of strength- 
ening the organization and enhancing 
the influence and prestige of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), and of ORIT, the Re- 
gional Organization to which we be- 
long. We urge our affiliates to join 
and participate actively in the work of 
the various International Trade Secre- 
tariats. The ICFTU will (1) become 
increasingly effective in promoting the 
economic interests, as well as_ the 
larger aspirations of labor, regardless 
of race, nationality, color or creed; 
(2) defeat the Communist attempts to 
subvert and destroy the free trade 
unions; (3) play an increasingly ef- 
fective role in aiding the working peo- 
ple of the underdeveloped countries to 
establish strong free trade unions 
which shall play an ever more decisive 
role in improving the conditions of life 
and labor and in advancing the cause 
of national freedom and democratic 
rights of the people; (4) and in devel- 
oping into a most powerful force for 
building a world free from the perils 
of poverty, the terror of all despotism 
aud dictatorship, and the horrors of 
war. 

In this spirit, we shall encourage a 

reater knowledge of and a greater 
nterest in international affairs among 
our membership, toward the end that 
the wage earners’ great stake in our 
country’s foreign policy will be more 
clearly recognized and reflected in its 
formulation and conduct. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 


- .. The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion on Foreign Policy was seconded 
and carried unanimously. 


IMMIGRATION 


- . » Committee co-Secretary 
prosensee the resolution 
ion as follows: 


lerstrom 
on Immigra- 
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its regime which has robbed its people 
of every fundamental human right, 
keeps millions of its subjects in slave 
e labor camps, and denies the workers ; 
fe the right of freedom of association and a ae 
fe organization, the right of poneine col- nee 
z lective bargaining, and the right to pT ts 


In 1952 the Congress of the United 
States passed, over the veto of Pres- 
ident Truman, the McCarran-Walter 
Act, regulating the conditions under 
which immigrants may come to this 
country, either temporarily or for per- 
manent residence. The Act established 
many new restrictions on immigration, 
and provided new grounds on the basis 
of which persons who have been ad- 
mitted may subsequently be deported. 
At the time of its passage, fears were 
expressed that the Act might be unfair 
in its treatment of immigrants and 
naturalized citizens. 


Nearly three years of operation of 
this law have shown critical deficien- 
cies in the law. To the extent that our 
immigration policy does not fully re- 
flect democratic and humanitarian tra- 
ditions of the nation, we suffer in our 
own self-esteem and forfeit the support 
of the other democratic nations. 


Experience with the existing immi- 
gration quota system, in particular, has 
ointed up the need for amending the 
aw. This system divides the total al- 
lowed immigration among the various 
countries on the basis of the national 
origin of the American population in 
1920. Experience has shown that some 
countries send far fewer immigrants 
to the United States than their quota 
allows, while others—frequently those 
where there is the greatest desire for 
immigration—are able to send only a 
few of those who want to come. 


In 1953, the Administration recom- 
mended, and the Congress passed, the 
Refugee Relief Act, designed to permit 
the entry of some 214,000 refugees from 
Europe on a non-quota basis. In the 
main, it was sound and desirable leg- 
islation. However, this law has been 
so administered that only a limited 
number of refugees has in fact been 
admitted. Furthermore, only a year 
remains before the Act is scheduled to 
expire. 


We believe that admission of reas- 
onable numbers of immigrants is of 
benefit to this nation; and that a fair 
and humanitarian immigration policy 
can be effected which would not under- 
mine the employment opportunities of 
American workers. We assert the need 
for humanitarian treatment of those 
who, having borne the burdens of eco- 
nomic misfortune and war, now seek 
a new home and new opportunities 
+ aaa our borders; now, therefore, be 
t 


RESOLVED, 1. We urge that the 
McCarran-Walter Act be revised and 
liberalized, to refiect the democratic 
and humanitarian traditions of our 
country and to provide an immigra- 
tion policy attuned to the present re- 
uirements of our own nation and of 
the entire free world. 


2. The Congress should remove tech- 
nical and restrictive provisions from 
the Refugee Relief Act so that there 
will be no further delay in admittin 
the full number of refugees authorize 
by the law. The present expiration 
date of the Refugee Relief Act should 
be extended if necessary to assure that 
at least the full number of immigrants 
resently authorized by that Act may 
e admitted. 
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. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the report. 

. .. The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time | 
would like to present the President 
General of the American Flag Founda- 
tion, Inc., Mr. Arnon L. Squiers, who 
will make a presentation. 


PRESENTATION OF CITIZENSHIP 


AWARDS 


MR. SQUIERS: Mr. Meany, Mr. 
Reuther, Mr. Schnitzler, officials, dele- 
gates and distinguished guests at the 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: I am here as the Presi- 
dent of the Flag Foundation of Amer- 
ica to present, on behalf of our organi- 
zation, citizenship awards to your dis- 
tinguished leaders, Mr. George Meany, 
Mr. Walter Reuther and Mr. William 
Schnitzler. 

The Flag Foundation is primarily an 
educational organization for the pres- 
ervation of the United States flag as a 
symbol of the United States of America 
and the defense of the principles and 
ideal for which it stands, a bulwark of 
strength at home and a beacon light 
of hope and freedom abroad; to pro- 
mote the principles of representative 
government, freedom, morality, truth 
and justice, and to advance the cause 
of civilization and peace, both in the 
United States and elsewhere in the 
world. 

When President Bisenhower ad- 
dressed this Convention on Monday, 
he said, and I quote, “Your new na- 
tional organization, as well as your 
constituent organizations, have a great 
opportunity of making your meetings 
the world’s most effective exhibit of 
democratic processes. The American 
philosophy of labor if adopted globally, 
could bring about a world prosperous 
at peace, sharing the fruits of labor 
with justice to all men.” 

As President General of the Flag 
Foundation of America, I am happy to 
present this citizenship award to Mr. 
George Meany, the President of this 
great organization. Some years ago 
a similar award was presented to the 
late great President of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. William Green. 
We congratulate Mr. Meany on_ behalf 
of our organization and on behalf of 
American citizens everywhere, because 
by his statesmanlike leadership, and 
that of your other leaders, he has 
brought about a union of the great 
labor forces of this country. That theme 
of unity in America should be carried 
further so that all Americans can work 
together to keep this country stron 
and prosperous as a bulwark agains 
all foes, internal and external. s 

Mr. Meany, it is my pleasure to pre- 
sent this to you: 


“CITIZENSHIP AWARD PRE- 
SENTED TO GEORGE MEANY BY 
THE FLAG FOUNDATION OF AMER- 
ICA_ AS ITS HIGHEST HONOR FOR 
OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP IN THE 
CAUSE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP.” 


It is signed by the President General. 
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... The award was presented to Mr. 
Meany. 

MR. SQUIERS: Before I present the 
next award I would like to read from 
the precepts of the Flag Foundation 
of America, and I would ask you to 
give to me your close attention because 
it is on a subject dear to the hearts 
of all of us. It is entitled “The Flag 
Speaks.” 


THE FLAG SPEAKS 


Born during the nation’s infancy, I 
have grown with it, my stars increas- 
ing in number as the country has 
grown in size: the domain over which 
I wave expanding until the sun on my 
flying folds now never sets. 

Filled with significance are my colors 
of red, white and blue into which have 
been woven the strength and courage 
of American manhood, the love and 
loyalty of American womanhood. 

Stirring are the stories of my stars 
and stripes. 

I represent the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

I stand for the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I reflect the wealth and grandeur of 
this great land of opportunity. 

I signify the law of the land. 

I tell the achievements and progress 
of the American people in art and sci- 
invention 


ence, culture and literature, 
and commerce, transportation and in- 
dustry. 


I stand for peace and goodwill among 
the nations of the world. 

I believe in tolerance. 

I am the badge of the nation’s great- 
ness and the emblem of its destiny. 

Threaten me and millions will spring 
to my defense! 

I am the American Flag! 

It is my pleasure to present to the 
Vice President of your great organiza- 
tion, Mr. Walter Reuther, on behalf of 
the Flag Foundation of America, the 
citizenship award, and he now becomes 
the third recipient, along with the late 
William Green and President George 
Meany, for his distinguished, statesman- 
like leadership on behalf of American 
labor. 

. . . An award similar to that pre- 
sented to President Meany was pre- 
sented to Vice President Reuther. 


MR. SQUIERS: Now it is my pleasure 
to present a third award to Mr. Wil- 
liam Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer of 
your united organization. I will say 
that there is no more important post 
to be filled with ability and with energy 
than that of the Secretary-Treasurer of 
this organization. 

Mr. Schnitzler, it is my pleasure to 
present you with this citizenship award. 

... An award like that presented to 
President Meany and Vice President 
Reuther was presented to Secretary- 
Treasurer Schnitzler. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Mr. 
Squiers, and may I, on behalf of Vice 
President Reuther, Secretary Schnitzler 
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and myself say to Mr Squiers that I feel vilian sick and injured; you have made 


that this citation on Citizenship Award 
from the Flag Foundation of America is 
really given to the AFL-CIO rather than 
to individuals, and also to say to him that 
I am sure this organization will al- 
ways fulfill its obligation to our gov- 
ernment and to the citizenry as a whole, 
so that we can merit this award given to 
us today. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Squiers. 


At this time I would like to present 
the Chairman of an outstanding Ameri- 
can organization with which the trade 
union movement has had a close rela- 
tionship, especially in times of great 
emergency, such as we witnessed here 
a few months ago in the devastating 
floods in the northeast section of our 
country. At that time the CIO and the 
AFL both gave full support to this 
organization and to the local authori- 
ties in alleviating to some extent the 
distress and suffering caused by those 
catastrophic floods, 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you the Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, Mr. E. Roland Harriman. 


MR. E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 
Chairman of the American Red Cross 


Mr. Meany, Mr. Reuther, ladies and 
gentlemen of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 


The eyes of the world have been on 
your convention this week because 
your two great labor organizations have 
given a magnificent example of what 
we most need in human society—unity. 


Millions of people have watched with 
admiration the good will, the under- 
standing, and the harmonious team- 
work that have brought together the 
AFL and the CIO. 


It is a special privilege to be with 
you on this historic occasion. Only 
one simple reason brings me here—to 
thank you for all that you have done 
to further the work of the American 
Red Cross. 


In many ways we have grown to- 
gether. In all of the 10 service pro- 
grams of the Red Cross—from service 
to the Armed Forces to first aid train- 
ing, and from our water safety work to 
the blood services—you have strength- 
ened us by your support. You have en- 
larged and extended our ability to 
carry out the ay duties laid upon 
the Red Cross by tradition and by law 
through the lending of tens of thou- 
sands of helping hands to Red Cross 
in times of stress and strain. 


You have done this in the true Red 
Cross spirit of neighbor helping neigh- 
bor, because you know that the Red 
Cross serves people without regard to 
race, color or creed. In thus aiding the 
Red Cross to be always on the job you 
have both helped your own members 
and your fellow-man in time of need. 


It is an old axiom that when you 
want something done you call upon 
busy men and women to do it. Time 
and again the members of organized 
labor have demonstrated this truth. 
You have donated your blood for 
American servicemen and for the ci- 
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your own job and that of others safer 
by promoting the Red Cross First Aid 
program; you have joined in our An- 
nual Campaigns for members and 
funds; you have given of yourself in 
disaster operations. But in the Eastern 
States floods this year you served be- 
yond the call of duty. 

While the waters were still raging 
you joined your fellow citizens to do 
the rugged, back-breaking work of res- 
cue, evacuation and emergency relief. 
And, when the time came to put the 
victims back on their feet, from all 
over the nation you answered the ap- 
peal of the Red Cross for disaster 
funds. More than $1,000,000 from your 
unions poured into our relief fund; and 
the total would be far higher if we 
added what came _ from_ individual 
union members. So, labor demonstrated 
in no uncertain terms that, when the 
chips are down, we are one nation, one 
body of citizens, 
man, 

This is most gratifying because it 
speaks well for the future—a future in 
which your organization and the Red 
Cross have one goal in common: great- 
er advancement of the welfare of the 
public we both are pledged to serve. 

Toward this end we have been fortu- 
nate to have had in our councils Mr. 
Meany and Mr. McDonald on our na- 
tional board and a host of your other 
leaders on our chapter boards all over 
the country. 

We look forward over the years toa 
strengthening of the ties between us 
in our determination to serve our fel- 
lowman. 

Mr. Meany, in appreciation of the 
generous assistance we have already 
received from the AFL and CIO, it is 
my great pleasure to present this cer- 
tificate with the following citation; 


THIS CITATION 
IS AWARDED TO 
THE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION 
OF THEIR OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THIS NATION 
THROUGH THEIR DEVOTED 
SUPPORT OF AND PARTICIPATION 
IN THE HUMANITARIAN WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 


(Signed) ELLSWORTH BUNKER, 
President 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, Chairman 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to ex- 
press the thanks of the Convention and 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations for this citation which, I wish 
to point out, is a citation awarded to 
all of the men and women of the 
Amercan Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


one brotherhood of: 
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in recognition of their contributions to 
and cooperation with the American Red 
Cross, 


Thank you very much, Mr. Harri- 
man. 


Will the Committee escorting Mr. 
Thurgood Marshall kindly come to the 
platform? 


. . . Mr. Thurgood Marshall was es- 
corted to the platform by the Escort 
Committee. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I ask that 
you give the speaker I am about to 
introduce your undivided attention. I 
am quite sure that he has a message 
for us which is important, not only to 
the members of our Union, but import- 
ant to all the American people, dedi- 
cated as we are to the simple, funda- 
mental values of equality that are 
written into the Constitution of the 
United States. 


This man is well known, I am sure, 
to all of you. I am not going to try 
to list his accomplishments. I am mere- 
ly going to say that he is the Special 
Counsel of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
that he, as the Special Counsel of that 
organization brought to a successful 
conclusion 20 months ago a long cam- 
paign to end segregation in the public 
schools of America. 


I give you Mr. Thurgood Marshall, Spe- 
cial Counsel of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


MR. THURGOOD MARSHALL 


Special Counsel, National Association 
for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


Mr. Meany, officers and friends: On 
behalf of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
those we represent, I want to say that 
it is more than a pleasure and a priv- 
ilege to be here this afternoon. I have 
condensed what I want to say on paper 
for a very simple reason: that is the 
only way I know to get something over 
in short fashion. I hope you will bear 
with me in reading, because I for one 
consider this one of the most important 
periods of our lives insofar as the actual 
practice of the survival of democracy 
is concerned. 


We in the NAACP salute the merged 
AFL and CIO as an example of further 
consolidation of forces seeking justice 
for all Americans. The _ additional 
strength from this merger will most 
certainly be used for the benefit of the 
country in general. A large measure of 
the success in the fight for human dig- 
nity that has come about has resulted 
from the recognition by organized labor 
of the need of extending labor’s fight 
from inside the plant to the community 
in general. So, those of us in the fight 
for justice for Negro Americans can 
now depend upon an even stronger sup- 
port from this new consolidated arm of 
organized labor. 
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While great progress toward remov- 
ing racial injustice from American life 
has been made in the past two decades, 
we have found that the real task is and 
will be the job of bringing established 
principles of law into everyday practice 
in local communities. Experience during 
the past two years has made it clear to 
everyone concerned that real o position 
to law and order is being built up in 
areas of the South. This opposition is 
being built up on the local level. 


In backward areas of the South, the 
so-called “good people” of these states 
have banded themselves together in or- 
ganizations such as the White Citizens 
Councils of Mississippi and other similar 
organizations. These local groups have 
grown during the past six months into 
state organizations and will, in short 
order cross state lines. While these or- 
ganizations are set up for the ostensible 
purpose of “using every lawful means” 
to preserve racial segregation and other 
forms of discrimination including the 
denial of the right to vote. In truth and 
in fact these organizations are creating 
the type of atmosphere which now 
makes it possible to run Negroes out of 
business, to discharge Negroes from em- 
ployment and even to threaten and mur- 
der poor defenseless Negroes in Missis- 
sippi. Of course, the White Citizens 
Councils deny any responsibility for 
thése murders. However, they cannot 
deny that they have created the atmos- 
phere of disregard for the established 
law of the land. This atmosphere makes 
it possible for murderers to go free and 
unpunished. This atmosphere of lawless- 
ness must be changed. 


The murder of Rev. G. W. Lee in 
Belzoni, Miss., for insisting on his right 
to vote, the murder of Lamar Smith for 
insisting on the right to register and 
the unprovoked murder of little Emmett 
Till has focused nation and worldwide 
attention on Mississippi. These murders 
and other forms of intimidation point 
up but definitely the complete absence of 
protection of civil rights for minority 
groups in the South. Of course, those of 
us who have been in this fight for any 
period of time have known of this lack 
of protection for Negroes along with 
similar lack of protection of the rights 
of organized labor in many areas of the 
South. It is a sad commentary to realize 
that many of us require cold-blooded 
murders in order to rally us to action. 
The whole vicious program against 
Negroes in the South will without doubt 
lead to further violence and pressures 
against organized labor. One of the big- 
gest jobs ahead for this consolidated 
bloc of labor leaders is to organize the 
unorganized in the South. Recent de- 
velopments of lawlessness and opposi- 
tion to voting and desegregation of edu- 
cation makes it clear that organized la- 
bor must insist not only on organizing 
in the South but must insist that it be 
done throughout the South on a com- 
pletely integrated basis without any 
compromise in the slightest detail to the 
segregated policies prevalent in areas of 
the South. 


The Negro in the South has refused 
to compromise on the question of racial 
segregation in public education and 
other public facilities. Organized labor 
must refuse to compromise in its or- 
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ganizing even in the South. Between the 
two, we can rally other good forces of 
the South to the end that justice will 
prevail. 


However, the inability of the United 
States Department of Justice to bring to 
justice those guilty of denying constitu- 
tionally hoe nh wy rights to Negroes in 
the South points up the need for ade- 
quate Federal legislation to protect all 
of us in the exercise of our rights 
throughout the South. In other words, 
we must have Federal protection of the 
right to live, to speak out, to organize, 
and to insist upon our constitutionally 
protected rights. States such as Mis- 
sissippi have demonstrated their un- 
willingness as well as inability to pro- 
tect these rights. Therefore, we must use 
our combined strength to secure from 
Congress adequate anti-lynching legis- 
lation, anti-poll tax legislation and a 
strengthening of the Federal Civil 
Rights Statutes as a bulwark against 
unprovoked violence in our every day 
work. We must, in addition, insist upon 
strong FEPC legislation and necessary 
safeguards in Federal appropriations in 
schools, housing and other facilities 
which will prevent Federal money from 
being used to continue segregation in 
opposition to the law of the land. 


It should also be noted that this vi- 
cious anti-Negro program extends. to 
white citizens who dare to speak out for 
justice for Negroes. It is highly signifi- 
cant that in many areas of the deep 
South organized labor is being bracketed 
in the same position as the Negro. 


In this great expansion program of 
bringing great industries into the South, 
organized labor has a more important 
task than ever before in seeing to it that 
the plants involved are not only organ- 
ized on a completely non-racial basis 
but that the communities surrounding 
these plants are run in a democratic 
fashion which today means, according 
to the law of the land, the absence of 
racial segregation. Anything short of 
this will merely mean that the expan- 
sion program in the South will become a 
further example of extended racial dis- 
crimination on an even larger scale. 
At this late date, it goes without saying 
that organized labor has a terrific stake 
in vigorously opposing racial segrega- 
tion in community life whether it be in 
the North or South. 


Despite all of the organized opposi- 
tion to desegregation, it is important to 
remember that the solid South is broken 
for the first time on the question 
of race. As of today, twelve of the 
seventeen Southern states are now ad- 
mitting Negroes to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. Some thirty-odd pri- 
vate universities of the South have 
opened their doors to Negroes and it 
is just a short matter of time until all 
will be opened up. 


It is also worthy of note that on the 
elementary and high school levels por- 
tions of either of the seventeen South- 
ern states and the District of Columbia 
have moved toward integration of pub- 
lic schools and this has been accom- 

lished in less than two years. This 
s the type of progress that has solidi- 
fied the unreconstructed areas which 
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are now more determined than ever 
to do everything possible to prevent 
integration of public schools. 

In the latest drive toward desegrega- 
tion as a result of recent Supreme 
Court decisions we have found that the 
good people of the South are either 
afraid or unwilling to oppose the pro- 
segregationist groups. We find that 
most of the Southern press is against 
integration of public schools. e find 
that church organizations for the most 
part will go no further than to merely 
adopt innocuous resolutions in favor 
of desegregation. 

If the desegregation job is to be 
done, it will have to be done on the 
local level. If we are to be successful 
in this task we will need more than 
ever before the support of organiza- 
tions such as those here represented 
who are in a position to transform 
resolutions into action programs on 
the local level. 


The type of diehard opposition now 
being built up in the South will not 
disappear overnight and we cannot 
blow it away. It will only be removed 
by intelligent cooperative leadership of 
those Americans who have more at 
stake than others. Together we can do 
the job. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: In your béhalf 
I wish to thank Mr. Marshall for his 
address this afternoon and to express to 
him the opinion that the organized labor 
movement of this nation will be able to 
more effectively carry out its tradition of 
non-discrimination and of civil rights for 
all, and that through this merged organ- 
ization we will be able to carry on the 
Ss both organizations in the past 

ave adhered to, and implement those 

rinciples much mere effectively than we 
ave in the past. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Marshall. 

I understand there is a very distin- 
guished visitor who has dropped in to 
see us, and I am going to ask him to 
just say hello to you. 

At this time the Hon. G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of the State of 
Michigan, was escorted to the platform. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: A very pro- 
gressive gentleman of a great State, 
the Hon. G. Mennen Williams. 


THE HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
Governor of the State of Michigan 


Mr. President, Brother Reuther, dis- 
Caguicned guests, members of the new 
-CIO organization: Congratulations 
on the wonderful achievement of labor 
unity. I know this means greater op- 
- and greater responsibilities. 
om my own pgm a I know that 
you are going to meet this challenge 
to the great benefit not only of your 
own members, millions and millions of 
them, but = all of the people of the 
United States. 

So I say oe you, God bless you, keep 
on building. 

Thanks a * million. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you 
very much, Governor Williams. I am 
very happy you found the chance to drop 
in and see us. 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Continued) 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Committee co-Secretary Curran pre- 
sented the resolution on Civil Rights 
as follows: 


The AFL and the CIO have always 
believed in the principle and practice 
of equal rights for all, regardless of 
race, color, creed or national origin. 
Each federation has separately played 
a distinguished role in the continuing 
struggle to realize for all Americans 
he democratic rights promised to all 
by the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The AFL-CIO is similarly pledged 
and dedicated to promote and defend 
the civil rights of all Americans. Its 
Constitution declares that one of its 
objects and principles is: 


“To encourage all workers without 
regard to race, creed, 
tional origin to share 
benefits of union organization.” 


Another such object and principle of 
the new Federation is: 


“To protect and strengthen our 
democratic institutions, to secure full 
recognition and enjoyment of the 
rights and liberties to which we are 
justly entitled, and to preserve and 
perpetuate the cherished traditions 
of our democracy.” 


Our Constitution likewise provides for 
“Committee on Civil Rights” which: 


“Shall be vested with the duty and 
responsibility to assist the Executive 
Council to bring about at the earliest 
possible date the effective imple- 
mentation of the principle stated in 
this constitution of non-discrimina- 
tion in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this constitution.” 


Thus the AFL-CIO stands dedicated 
no less than its predecessors to bring 
about full and equal rights for all 
Americans in every field of life. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Both the AFL and the CIO have been 
pre-eminent in the campaign to secure 
equality of employment opportunity to 
all workers. This campaign has several 
different facets. 


Both federations have in the past 
repeatedly etpperted and urged the 
enactment of Federal fair employment 
practices aor to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 


During the past year several states 
and municipalities have enacted fair 
employment practice laws or oO 
nances, but year after year the threat 
of filibuster by Dixiecrat Senators has 
prereuree fair employment practices 

gislation from receiving any real 
consideration by the Congress. This 
determined minority has been able to 
impose its will upon the Congress be- 
Samee Senate Ruie 22 invites filibuster 

by making cloture virtually impossible. 
The authority vested in the Rules Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
has likewise sometimes enabled that 
Committee to act as a roadblock to 
progressive legislation. 
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In 1953, President Eisenhower estab- 
lished the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, a revival of a 
similar committee which had _ func- 
tioned under President Truman. The 
Committee’s function is to coordinate 
and assist the federal departments and 
agencies in the enforcement of the 
clauses prohibiting discrimination in 
employment which all government con- 
tracts are required to contain. Repre- 
sentatives of the AFL and the CIO 
were appointed and are serving as 
members of this Committee. 

This Committee has developed a 
strengthened non-discrimination clause, 
which specifically prohibits discrimina- 
tion by government contractors in all 
phases of the employment relationship, 
including hiring, placement, training, 
promotion, tenure of employment and 
compensation, Since a large percentage 
of business firms have contracts with 
government agencies, this clause, if 
vigorously enforced, can do much to 
eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment. Already, on the initiative of the 
labor members of the Committee and 
with the cooperation of the interna- 
tional unions involved, the Committee 
has made limited progress toward 
eliminating discrimination in a number 
of industries and areas where hereto- 
fore discriminatory practices had pre- 
vailed. 

Discrimination in employment, pro- 
motions or lay-offs because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin vio- 
lates both the legal and moral rights 
of those who are discriminated against. 
Already substantial progress in ending 
discrimination in employment has been 
made by the negotiation and diligent 
olicing of non-discrimination clauses 
n collective bargaining agreements. 
By giving full support to these clauses 
our affiliates can make a notable con- 
tribution toward the elimination of dis- 
crimination in a large sector of Amer- 
ican industry. By creating appropriate 
internal machinery, our affiliates can 
assist in realizing these objectives. 


Removal of Segregation in Public 
Facilities 

One of the most notable triumphs 
for democracy in recent years is the 
ecoprass which has been made toward 
ending segregation in public schools. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously, and in clear 
and unequivocal language, declared 
that segregation in the public schools 
violates the United States Constitution. 
A year later it reiterated this decision, 
and ordered that those localities where 
segregation in the public schools still 
exists proceed with “all deliberate 
speed” toward its elimination. In re- 
sponse to these decisions of the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal, a number of 
states and localities have already end- 
ed segregation in their public schools. 
The experience of these areas, and par- 
ticularly of the District of Columbia 
with its large Negro population, has 
shown that there is no insurmountable 
obstacles anywhere to complying with 
the requirements of the nation’s Con- 
stitution. 

Unfortunately, however, some states 
and localities have sought to delay the 
end of segregation, and even to per- 
petuate it indefinitely, by a variety of 


flimsy and discreditable subterfuges 
and devices. We are confident that the 
courts will rebuke these tactics as rap- 
idly as the cases come before them. 
Still worse, in one or two states the 
forces of racism and reaction are using 
the segregation issue as a _ rallying 
point for the creation of Ku Klux 
Klan-type organizations, such as the 
White Citizens Councils which seek 
by the vilest and most brutal methods 
to deny all political and civii rights 
to America’s Negro citizens. 

There is every reason to expect that 
the Supreme Court will apply the doc- 
trine of non-segregation to other types 
of public facilities, including all those 
which are supported or aided by fed- 
eral or local taxes. It has already 
taken such action in the case of public 
parks. There have already been sev- 
eral lower court decisions to this effect, 
and even in the absence of such deci- 
sions, progress has been made in many 
communities in the elimination of 
racial barriers in trains and _ buses, 
public housing, public parks, and the- 
atres and restaurants. The ICC has 
recently prohibited segregation on the 
nation’s railroads and their facilities. 
In only a few years all branches of the 
Armed Forces have shifted from almost 
complete segregation to almost com- 
plete integration. Despite dire predic- 
tions of disaster, this change has been 
accomplished smoothly and without in- 
cident; now, therefore, be 


RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO declares 
its strong support for an effective and 
enforceable fair employment practices 
act. We urge the enactment of similar 
legislation by all states and cities that 
do not now have such laws on their 
books. 

2. As an essential preliminary to the 
enactment of civil rights legislation, 
and particularly of a fair employment 
practices act, we urge that the rules 
be so amended that the will of the 
Congress may not be stultified by a re- 
calcitrant minority. Rule 22 should be 
changed to permit a majority of Sen- 
ators present and voting to limit and 
close debate. 

3. Our affiliates should see to it that 
employers with whom they deal who 
hold federal contracts adhere to the 
letter and spirit of the non-discrimina- 
tion clause required in government 
contracts. In addition, our affiliates 
should seek to have non-discrimina- 
tion clauses included in every collec- 
tive bargaining agreement they nego- 
tiate. 

4. The AFL-CIO wholeheartedly sup- 

orts the decisions of the Supreme 
ourt outlawing segregation in the 
public schools. We urge all of our 
affiliated state and local bodies to work 
with other liberal forces in their com- 
munities to facilitate a peaceful and 
effective transition to an unsegregated 
American educational system. e urge 
the Administration to utilize the full 
powers of the federal government to 
frustrate and punish unlawful — 
to block implementation of the - 
preme Court’s decision. 

5. We urge the Congress to enact 
legislation making lynching a federal 
crime, and to invalidate state laws 
requiring the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting. 
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COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 

RAN: I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You_ have 
heard the resolution on Civil Rights. 
The motion is to adopt. The Chair rec- 
ognizes Vice President Carey. 

VICE PRESIDENT CAREY: Mr. 
President and delegates, I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution. All of us, 1 am 
sure, are exceedingly grateful for this 
inspiring address by Brother Marshall. 
In one sense, however, Vice President 
Willard Townsend, Vice President A. 
Philip Randolph and I can feel that we 
were the victims of discrimination, be- 
cause doubtless everything that we 
were going to say in addressing our- 
selves to this question of civil rights 
was splendidly covered by Thurgood 
Marshall's remarks. 

Therefore, I ask permission of Presi- 
dent Meany and the Convention to 
place in the record the statement I 
have prepared to give. 

I hope everyone will subscribe to this 
resolution so ably presented by the 
Resolutions Committee and co-Secretary 
Joseph Curran. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the motion and the request that 
Vice President Carey be permitted to 
put his full intended remarks in _ the 
record. Is there objection to that? 
Hearing none, we will vote on the mo- 
tion with that understanding. 

. The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion on Civil Rights was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

. .» Vice President Carey’s complete 
remarks are as follows 

VICE PRESIDENT CAREY: Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Reso- 
lution before this Convention. 

The issue of Civil Rights was high on 
the agenda of the basic principles that 
concerned the AFL-CIO Unity Commit- 
tee during its negotiations leading to 
this historic convention, This issue has 
been high on the agenda of public dis- 
cussion and political controversy for 
the last decade,—a decade marked by 
substantial progress, undreamed of a 
few years aguo. Also, this progress has 
produced the paradoxical situation that 
finds many persons’ civil rights being 
violated daily. 

We, as a labor movement, have moved 
forward to carry out the principles 
enunciated in this Constitution. The 
majority of the organizations compris- 
ing the AFL-CIO have always believed 
in the principle of equal rights for all. 
The labor movement has always [eve he 
a distinguished role in the continuing 
struggle to realize for all Americans 
the democratic rights promised by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The AFL-CIO is similarly pledged and 
dedicated. We are_ constitutionally 
bound to encourage all workers without 
regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin to share equally in the full bene- 
fits of union organization. However, 
being practical men, we also recognize 
that worthy ideals and principles are 
inadequate, unless we create machinery 
to implement and translate these ideals 
into reality. Therefore, we established 
constitutional machinery which we sin- 


cerely believe provides the necessary 
tools. In view of our experiences and 
traditions, we believe the most practi- 
cal kind of machinery for the imple- 
mentation of this non-discrimination 
policy is a constitutional committee 
carefully drawn from a cross section 
of the new Federation. 

This kind of machinery proved effec- 
tive in the CIO. In 1942, we created the 
CIO Committee to Abolish Racial Dis- 
crimination which was succeeded _ by 
the CIO Committee on Civil Rights. 
We discovered shortly after the crea- 
tion of CIO that enunciating a prin- 
ciple in a constitution was not enough. 
To put that principle into effect re- 
quired machinery and concentrated ef- 
fort. Without machinery, this principle 
would have remained a pious hope in- 
stead of becoming one of our finest 
traditions. 

We found our next cna was the 
creation of similar machinery in our 
affiliated international organizations 
and state and city bodies. Today, many 
of the former CIO unions have devel- 
oped functioning machinery within 
their own organizations, constantly 
working to extend these principles to 
the local plant and community level. 
The next step was to recommend that 
our affiliated unions include anti-dis- 
crimination clauses in their contracts 
with management. This is where dis- 
criminatory patterns generally begin,— 
at the hiring gate, which in most in- 
stances, is management’s sole respon- 
sibility. 

Looking back, important milestones 
can be identified. One of the early 
milestones was the end of wage differ- 
entials based on race. This issue was 
fought out by a CIO union, aided by 
the CIO Committee to Abolish Dis- 
crimination, to a successful conclusion 
before the old War Labor Board. 

We joined the AFL at the end of the 
war in lending our experience and re- 
sources to President Truman’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights. Boris Shishkin and 
I, working as a team, were successful 
in having many of the concepts that 
guide the labor movement accepted by 
this group of good citizens. The re- 
sults of our efforts are reflected in the 
final report accepted by the American 
people entitled, “To Secure These 
Rights”. Following publication of this 
report, the Supreme Court began to 
translate the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility to preserve the civil rights 
of each individual into decisions that 
are changing the patterns of Amercan 
life. The Supreme Court in 1948 de- 
clared that racially restrictive cove- 
nants were no longer enforceable in 
the Federal Courts. The Supreme Court 
banned discrimination in eating places 
in the District of Columbia. In a series 
of decisions in the field of education 
the framework of segregation was nar- 
rowed. These decisions eloquently re- 
affirmed that our Constitution can and 
should be color blind. 

In retrospect, we can now see that 
these decisions were just a prelude to 
the important one. nm May 17, 1954, 
and again in May, 1955, the Supreme 
Court unanimously and in clear un- 
equivocal language, declared that in 
the field of public education, segrega- 
tion has no place, that it is a denial of 
the equal protection of laws. This his- 
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toric declaration promises our children 
a greater and more equal share in our 
democracy than we experienced. More- 
over, the Court lost no time in apply- 
ing the doctrine of non-segregation to 
other Federal and local tax-supported 
institutions and facilities. We have 
associated ourselves with this point of 
view and have implemented it with 
every means at our command. In this 
struggle, although the NAACP has 
taken the leadership in forging the 
law into an instrument of social pre- 
cision to accomplish these objectives, 
the labor movement has always been 
closely associated and identified with 
the NAACP and other _ like-minded 
groups in this struggle. We supported 
the NAACP financially and by filing 
amicus curiae briefs before the Su- 
preme Court in this series of cases. 
But more important, we began utilizing 
our resources to implement these deci- 
sions through our machinery on the 
local level. 

At the same time, we were working 
to put our own house in order. Our 
General Counsel and also a member 
of the Committee on Civil Rights, rec- 
ommended we issue a directive that 
has proved to be prophetic and historic. 
We directed all state and city bodies 
to abolish segregated facilities in rest 
rooms, drinking fountains and other 
facilities. We banned separate meetings 
and functions on our property. This direc- 
tive preceded the latest series of Su- 
preme Court decisions declaring segre- 
gation in public facilities unconstitu- 
tional. 

We next initiated a campaign to take 
the race tag off jobs. Working with 
one of our major unions, we began to 
develop a program designed to permit 
any worker, regardless of his color, to 
be promoted to any job which his 
seniority and skill entitled him to oc- 
cupy. As this campaign has succeeded, 
we have developed tools and techniques 
available to other unions. This cam- 
paign marked the first time that the 
problems of discrimination in an entire 
enere had been attacked simultane- 
ously. 

We are confident that with the added 
strength and enthusiasm our new Fed- 
eration will bring to this struggle, the 
advances of the last decade can be 
accelerated. We believe we can bring 

reater vitality to the task of complet- 
ng democracy’s unfinished business. 
We know in so doing we will im- 
measurably strengthen the American 
labor movement. 

In view of the nature of its task, 
the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee 
must be regarded as the agency in the 
new Federation responsible for the 
formulation of policy in this vital area. 
Broadly apeakine. the committee should 
recommend policies and programs for our 
new Federation. It should develop pro- 
cedures and programs for the considera- 
tion and acceptance of our International 
Unions and state and city bodies. The 
committee should be the spokesman with 
governmental agencies, for our new Fed- 
eration. It should have the responsibility 
of maintaining appropriate relation- 
ships with approved private organiza- 
tions working in this field. 

resources and skills of the com- 
mittee will always be available to our 


International Unions in working out 
the practical day-to-day problems that 
constantly arise as they seek to 
vreathe life into our ideals. We must 
have faith—faith enough to dedicate 
ourselves to the realization of these 
values, 

Also, we must clearly recognize that 
this task cannot be accomplished in a 
vacuum—it cannot be accomplished 
within the confines of the labor move- 
ment without, at the same time, fight- 
ing for the extension of these prin- 
ciples in the local communities in 
which we live and work. 

We must constantly seek to strength- 
en those civic and community forces 
whose ideals and convictions and pro- 
grams of acticn are consistent with 
ours. We must continue to support, 
plan and work with the NAACP, the 
National Urban League, the Jewish 
Labor Committee, and the many other or- 
ganizations with which we share com- 
mon ideological convictions, 

The recent wave of terror and denial 
of constitutional rights in Mississippi 
and other Southern states must enlist 
our grave concern. They not only do 
violence to the rights and dignity of 
the victims but they do violence to 
you and me. Our constitutional rights 
are also attacked. The emergence of 
the “White Citizens Councils” in Mis- 
sissippi, the “States Rights in North 
Carolina” the “T2nnessee Society to 
Maintain Segregation” and other simi- 
lar organizations represent a new type 
of Ku Klux Klan. 

We must realize that a more terrible, 
a new and more powerful type of Klan 
is attempting to rise in the South to- 
day than the Ku Klux Klan which fol- 
lowed the first World War. This time 
it is more dangerous, because it is 
ultra-respectable and does not hide be- 
hind sheets. This time it is openly led 
by prominent citizens, many of whom 
are elected local and state officials. This 
time it counts among its members and 
supporters: bankers, lawyers, powerful 
industrialists and plantation owners. It 
counts among its’ supporters. state 
Governors, United States Senators and 
Congressmen, 

Remember its birth! The White Citi- 
zens Councils came into being shortly 
after the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court outlawing segregation in public 
schools. Its organization was inspired 
by a speech made by Senator Eastland. 

While this movement was organized 
on the surface to mobilize public 
opinion to delay and prevent the en- 
forcement of the U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions outlawing segregation in the 
schools, the real purpose behind this 
movement is to use the desegregation 
issue to stop economic and _ social 
progress in the South. 

There is substantial evidence that the 
movement is directed at trade unions. 
This fear stems from the AFL-CIO an- 
nouncement that we will launch an 
effective organizing campaign among 
the working people of the South. This 
can be demonstrated by the fact that 
among the leaders of this new subver- 
sive movement are a number of indi- 
viduals active in the anti-labor organi- 
zations who succeeded in securing en- 
actment of “right-to-work” laws in our 
Southern states. 
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On October 23, 1955, they merged 
into a Southern Confederation of Pro- 
segregationists, under the name of the 
“Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment”, directed by John Barr, who 
has been a spokesman for the manu- 
facturers’ associations in the South, a 
leader in the Dixiecrat Party of 1948, 
and a leader in all of the anti-labor 
organizations created in recent years. 

in Charleston, South Carolina, a suc- 
cessful organizing campaign, conducted 
in a rubber fabric plant by the United 
Rubber Workers, came to an end when 
the local unit of the White Citizens 
Councils applied economic and social 
pressure on the white members to with- 
draw from the union, because it in- 
cluded both white and Negro workers 
on an equal basis. Other examples can 
be cited. 

Every area of the South, where these 
councils have been organized, and have 
become a political and economic power, 
the normal process of justice has been 
diminished. At the same time, this 
campaign of terror and intimidation is 
showing its effect among prominent 
Southern liberals who are silent and 
lonely and have not spoken out against 
this menace. Many of the large Protes- 
tant church denominations have gone on 
record as approving the abolition of ra- 
cial segregation as a public policy. 
However, when the local ministers at- 
tempt to put their religious beliefs into 
practice, they are immediately threat- 
ened and intimidated by these White 
Citizens Councils. 

Organized labor constitutes the only 
other group which has economic and 
political influence in these major indus- 
trial centers of the South. Unless we of 
the trade union movement and like- 
minded community groups develop a 
program to expose this type of subver- 
sion, our liberties and future union or- 
amine campaigns will be jeopardized. 

qually important, unless we_ act 
promptly and decisively, our local 
unions risk being infiltrated by these 
organizations with their totalitarian 
philosophy. Such a situation could well 
sound the death knell to our efforts to 
bring the benefits of trade union or- 
ganization to Southern workers. 

This development has underscored the 
need for Federal legislation which will 
arm the Department of Justice to pro- 
tect the civil rights of each citizen. 
More than one hundred civil rights bills 
were introduced during the last session 
of Congress. Not one was debated or 
voted upon,—a negative record consis- 
tent with that of previous Congres- 
sional sessions. The Administration 
continued to exercise no leadership in 
bringing any of these bills out of com- 
mittee. Moreover, this negative per- 
formance of Congress is a total repu- 
diation of the platforms of both parties, 
which have repeatedly pledged support 
of civil rights legislation. 

The reign of terror in Mississippi, 
where three Negroes have already been 
killed under lynch law conditions, has 
dramatized the helplessness of the Fed- 
eral government in protecting the civil 
rights of all Americans. us_ the 
United States, which has protested bru- 
tality and violence throughout the 
world, now stands mute and helpless 
when brutality and violence are used 
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against United States citizens. This 
condition is the more tragic for these 
citizens were only seeking to exercise 
their right to vote and to enjoy other 
rights peeteaieer under the Constitu- 
tion. This cynical disregard of pledges 
by both major political parties will 
continue to leave our Government help- 
less, until we convince our elected rep- 
resentatives that there is a widespread 
demand and need for Congressional ac- 
tion on civil rights in the coming ses- 
sions of Congress. As President Meany 
has said, we must answer this challenge 
by_increased political action. 

Probably the most important event 
in the long history of the American 
labor movement is occurring in this 
historic convention. I am compietely 
convinced that a united, democratic 
labor movement of 16 million Americans 
can be the greatest single force in our 
society for the swift expansion of civil 
rights and liberties in every sphere of 
our national life. 

For the same reason our new merged 
labor movement should be more effective 
in organizing the unorganized, in leg- 
islative activity and politics because of 
its greater dedication and numerical 
strength. Our new movement must be 
more effective in both the quantity and 
quality of its efforts in the fields of 
civil rights and anti-discrimination. 

Merger can be the threshold of a new 
future ...a new future for the nation’s 
working men and women, for the un- 
derprivileged and for minorities. - 
cally a unified labor movement inspires 
this hope! 

The report of the Committee was 
continued, as follows: 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL 
SECURITY 


. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the resolution on Civil Liber- 
ties and Internal Security, as follows: 

This Federation is proud that the la- 
bor unions of America have tradition- 
ally stood in the forefront of the fight 
for the preservation and expansion of 
individual civil liberties. We are proud, 
too, that the unions comprising this 
Federation were among the first to 
point out and take steps against the 
dangers to our freedom and security 
posed by international Communism. 
The fight to protect this nation against 
Communist aggression must be carried 
on with vigor and determination. But 
the Communist threat must and can be 
met without endangering our traditional 
liberties or impinging upon the free- 
doms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

International Communism is a men- 
ace to the United States and to demo- 
cratic nations everywhere because, as 
an instrument of Soviet aggression, it is 
backed by the armed might of the So- 
viet Union. To meet this threat we and 
our Allies need military forces suf- 
ficiently strong to deter and resist any 
attack which may be launched by the 
Soviet Union or its allies or puppets. 
Our nation’s security and freedom must 
not be offered up on the altar of a bal- 
anced budget. 

We do not believe that the Commu- 
nist movement in this coun poses, 
absent armed Soviet aggression, any 
serious threat to overthrow our gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, it does serve 
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as a recruiting ground for traitors, 
spies and perhaps saboteurs and its 
adherents are making every effort to 
obtain the nation’s most guarded se- 
crets. These dangers call for vigilant 
counterintelligence work, and for vig- 
orous enforcement of:.the criminal laws 
and for an effective security system. 
They do not call for us to adopt the 
methods of our totalitarian foes, or to 
ourselves weaken the liberties we seek 
to ‘protect. 

Developments over the past year on 
the civil liberties front afford consider- 
able ground for optimism. This is the 
tirst time in several years that this has 
been so; and we are gratified at the im- 
portant role the AFL and the CIO 
played in promoting increased concern 
for the protection of individual rights. 
We note with genuine _ satisfaction 
these advances for civil liberties: 

1. Improvements have been made in 
the procedure of Congressional Com- 
mittees. 

For several years a major threat to 
our American system of government 
has come from persons who, under the 
cloak of professed anti-Communist 
zeal, have violated the fundamental 
rights of the individual which are the 
core of our democracy. While some 
Congressional investigations, without 
endangering civil liberties have ef- 
fectively exposed the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration in American institu- 
tions, other loosely conducted Congres- 
sional investigations were used to 
spread unfounded accusations and un- 
proven charges. Those accused were 
given no adequate opportunity to face 
their accusers, or to answer allegations 
made against them. Often these inves- 
tigations seemed more concerned with 
punishing particular individuals, or 
with enforcing uniformity of opinions 
and stifling the traditional American 
right to dissent, than with any proper 
legislative purpose. 

During the past year this picture has 
perceptibly brightened. There has 
been increased public realization of the 
extent to which some Congressional in- 
vestigations have infringed on _ indi- 
vidual rights and freedoms, and a 
growing revulsion against the manner 
in which some investigations have been 
conducted. In Congress this revulsion 
found expression in the Senate’s vote 
of censure against Senator McCarthy, 
and in the adoption of codes of fair 
procedure for committees by the House 
of Representatives and by several of 
the individual Senate Committees. In 
the country as a whole, this popular 
reaction has led to a renewed appreci- 
ation of the values of individual liber- 
ties and a renewed determination to 
defend them. 


It is also true that while codes of 
fair procedure for Congressional com- 
mittees can deter abuses, they can 
never be the whole answer to the prob- 
lem of, securing fairness in committee 
hearings. Necessarily these codes set 
only minimum standards, and depend 
for their effectiveness upon the self-re- 
straint of the Congressional commit- 
tees. The election of fair-minded Con- 
gressmen, and continued public vigi- 


lance against any resurgence of Mc- 
Carthyism remain vital necessities. 

2. During the past year there has 
been increased public realization that, 
through the present security screening 
programs, the government is dealing 
harshly and unfairly, and sometimes 
tyrannically, with many of its citizens. 
There has been increased and well- 
merited public concern over certain ar- 
bitrary and unfair procedures employed 
in the government's personnel security 
programs, and over the ever-broadening- 
scope of these programs. 

The Administration itself has shown 
little willingness to clean its own 
house. When faced with public outcry 
against the manifest injustice done in 
a particular “security” case, as when it 
penalized a man for‘his mother’s past 
political beliefs, the Administration has 
shamefacedly backtracked in the par- 
ticular case. But has made only 
grudging, piecemeal and belated efforts 
to correct the flagrant abuses which 
characterize its security programs, and 
which have led to injustice in individual 
cases. 

Congress, on the other hand, has 
shown an increasing concern as to 
whether the national security ‘is ad- 
vanced by the personnel security pro- 
grams the government is now operat- 
ing. During the past year several Con- 
gressional committees conducted hear- 
ings in which the'‘deficiencies and un- 
fairness of the various security pro- 
grams were canvassed. And the Con- 
gress, with virtual unanimity, adopted 
Senator Hubert Humphrey’s proposal to 
establish a bipartisan public commis- 
sion ‘to investigate the whole subject 
of personnel security investigation and 
adjudication. This measure was sup- 
ported by both the AFL and the CIO. 
Conversely, the Congress failed to act 
on the so-called Defense Facilities Act 
by ‘which the Administration sought 
carte blanche authority to establish a 
personnel screening program for work- 
ers in private industry. Both the AFL 
and the CIO opposed the enactment of 
this bill because it contained 'no provi- 
sion to insure that its tests or pro- 
cedures would be fair. 

3. The Congress again failed to give 
the Administration the broad authority 
it has sought to tap private telephone 
wires. There is considerable support in 
Congress for a bill to authorize wire- 
tapping in cases where the national se- 
curity ‘is involved, subject to proper 
safeguards, such as the securing of a 
court order. The Administration, how- 
ever, continues to ask for authority to 
tap wires at the discretion of the At- 
torney General. In ‘consequence, it has 
met with well-deserved Congressional 
rebuff and has secured no legislation; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We declare our de- 
termination to preserve and -defend 
American democracy from any and all 
enemies, within or without. e state 
our conviction that our form of govern- 
ment can and must be defended without 
resort to totalitarian techniques and 
without infringement on the individual 
liberties which are the core of free gov- 
ernment. 

2. We express our gratification that 
improvements have been made in the 
procedures of Congressional commit- 
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tees, but urge both the Congress and 
the public to be alert against any re- 
surgence of abuses which previously 
have characterized certain committee 
investigations. 

3. We commend the Congress for 
enacting the Humphrey resolution for 
investigation of government security 
programs by a bipartisan public com- 
mission. We urge the ‘Commission 
which has recently been appointed that 
it inaugurate its study without delay. 
We suggest that the Commission de- 
vote special attention to the problem 
of industrial security. .The Commission 
should include representatives of both 
labor and management in its discus- 
sions of this issue. In addition, the 
Commission should consider: 

a. The scope of present and -pro- 
posed security programs. We urge 
that the Commission give particular 
attention to determining whether se- 
curity screening is necessary for jobs 
which do not involve policy-making 
decisions or access to classified in- 
formation. 

b. The criteria employed in the 
programs. We are persuaded that 
more precise and definite criteria 
could and should be employed. 

ec. The procedures utilized :in the 
programs. We believe that all 
charges against individuals should be 
as concrete and meaningful as pos- 
sible, not merely vague allegations. 
We suggest that the commission re- 
view the entire question of the use 
of information received from confi- 
dential informants. The Commission 
should also investigate the possibil- 
ity that those charged with security 
violations should be confronted by 
any adverse witnesses. 
4. he issues involved in wiretap- 

ping legislation are referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study and appropri- 
ate action. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You _ have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Civil Liberties. The motion is to adopt 


that report. The Chair recognizes 
Deng Mazey of Detroit. 
DELEGAT MAZEY, United Auto- 


mobile Workers: Brother delegates, I 
rise to suport the motion. I believe the 
preservation of civil rigbts is vital to 
the progress of the people of our nation 
and to the labor movement. We cannot 
hope to achieve our full goal and ob- 
jectives unless we can maintain free 
, free press, free assemblage, and 
the basic freedoms guaranteed to us 
under the Bill of Rights. 

At the present time these basic rights 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution 
are under serious attack in our nation. 
Slander, gossip, rumor, guilt by asso- 
ciation, guilt by kinship, have too often 
and too frequently replaced due proc- 
ess of law. The right to think, the 
right to debate, the right to differ, are 
necessary in order for us to make the 
greatest possible rogress in_ the 
achievement of happiness and a fuller 
life for the people of our nation. 

The Eisenhower Administration can- 
not be accused of discriminating in its 
application of the security program, 
because this big business Administra- 
tion has accused just as many people 
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of being security risks because of their 
association with their mothers as they 
have of being security risks because of 
association with their fathers. In fact, 
an attorney who had a client who was 
accused of being a security risk be- 
cause of his association with his 
mother advised his client that he ought 
to plead that he was a bottle-fed baby. 

The facts are that this process that 
is currently sweeping our nation is 
repugnant to our concept of free and 
fair play, and I am quite certain that 
if the American people raise their 
voices loudly enough and do everything 
they can to protect the people who are 
being defamed by these processes that 
we can put a stop to the tactics vio- 
lating our Constitution that are cur- 
rently taking place. 

The big business Administration is 
also trying to silence the voice of labor 
on the question of political action. This 
comin Monday, December 12, in a 
Federal court in the City of Detroit 
the Auto Workers Union will be on 
trial and accused of violating the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act. The specific 
charges that we are accused of are 
that we spent $5,980 for some television 
shows in order to bring political issues 
to the attention of our members in the 
nation because we have candidates 
seeking federal office on this program. 
I am confident that we will win the 
right of free speech and free press not 
only for our union but for the labor 
movement as a whole in this trial 
that is coming up next Monday. We 
will not be intimidated we will not be 
coerced; we will not be frightened by 
these attempts to silence our voice. 
We believe that we have done nothing 
to violate our basic civil liberties and 
civil rights guaranteed us by our Con- 
stitution, and that this court action 
will not stop up our voice. We _ will 
continue to fight more aggressively, if 
possible, than we have in the past to 
maintain and protect these rights. 

I want to speak out against the action 
of Senator Eastland of Mississippi, who 
this past week, in speaking before a 
Regional White Supremacy Committee 
urged that a Regional Commission be 
established and authorized to use public 
funds to maintain segregation and pro- 
mote white supremacy. The same Sena- 
tor is Chairman of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, and I say that 
in my judgment Senator Eastland is un- 
fit to chair a committee that has before 
it the principal job of protecting the 
basic rights of the citizens of our nation. 

The program that Senator Eastland is 
advocating—the program of white su- 
premacy, the program of encouraging 
segregation, makes him unfit to be a 
United States Senator. I therefore re- 
spectfully urge that our Congress, our 
United States Senate when it reconvenes 
next January, take immediate action to 
remove Senator Eastland from office be- 
cause he has violated his oath of office. 

The State of Mississippi has been in 
the news recently. There has been a 
great deal of discussion as to how we 
established democratic governments in 
various sections in the world. I would 
also like to suggest to our United States 
Congress that when they reconvene in 
January they give serious consideration 
to Federal legislation that would place 
the State of Mississippi under a Con- 
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gressional trusteeship until the Bill of 
Rights, the rights of all the citizens of 
that state, are assured and guaranteed. 
It seems to me that if we are going to 
make democracy work, not only in the 
world, but in our country, we have got 
to take some positive steps to implement 
this democracy. 

These questions, as I stated initially, 
are important, and they are basic to the 
progress of the labor movement and free 
people everywhere. 

I want to urge this Convention to do 
everything it can to help pass necessary 
Federal and state legislation to imple- 
ment our democratic practices and to do 
everything we can to protect the rights 
of our citizens and protect the rights 
of the entire nation that are guaranteed 
to us through the Bill of Rights. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further 
discussion? If not, we will proceed to 
vote. All those who favor the motion 
please signify by saying aye; contrary 
minded, no. 

The motion is carried and it is so or- 
dered. 

At this time I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you another visitor who 
just dropped in to say hello. 

Will Governor Roberts please come to 
the platform? 

a ... At this time the Honorable Dennis 

J. Roberts, Governor of the State of 
Rhode Island, was escorted to the speak- 
er’s platform. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to 
present to you the Governor of the great 
big State of the East, the Governor of 
Rhode Island, Denny Roberts. 


THE HON. DENNIS J. ROBERTS 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island 


Honorable George Meany, President of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
distinguished Vice Presidents, delegates 
in Convention assembled, ladies and 
gentlemen: I am extremely grateful for 
the opportunity that has been permitted 
me today to be presented to your Con- 
vention on this historic and distin- 
guisned occasion. My gratitude goes to 

r. Birthright of the International Bar- 
bers and other distinguished labor lead- 
ers throughout the country and your dis- 
tinguished president. 

I merely want to bring to you the 
congratulations, the appreciation and 
the gratitude of the people of Rhode 
Island for the great contribution that 
you have made to the welfare of our 
people and the welfare of the people 
of the United States. 
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We of Rhode Island have confidence 
in the leadership of organized labor. 
We have an appreciation of its direc- 
tion, its assistance and its cooperation 
in the welfare of our country and its 
people in the past, and we are certain 
that under the leadership of this great 
organized movement today the United 
States and our people will rise to 

reater heights and prosperity, will en- 
oy a greater security and will have 
for themselves the opportunity of ful- 
fillment of their attainments that they 
make a contribution to our common 
welfare and our common greatness. 

I am extremely grateful and appre- 
ciative to a e—d president and your offi- 
cers for this opportunity, and I wish 
to you God's blessings for greater at- 
tainment, greater opportunity and 
greater prosperity in the future. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you 
very much, Governor Roberts, for drop- 
ping in to see us. 

At this time the Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler for 
some announcements and messages. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: Atten- 
tion of the delegates is called to a new 
book entitled “Organizing the Teaching 
Profession.” This book is now avail- 
able at the AFL booth here. It tells of 
the fight made in the last 40 years to 
help teachers work through our trade 
union movement for our children and 
our schools. The book is of practical 
value to every delegate interested in 
our nation’s schools. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I told you this 
morning, at the conclusion of the after- 
noon session we are going to hold a 
meeting of the unions that have ap- 
plied for membership in the Industrial 
Union Department which is set up in 
accordance with the Merger Agreement 
and in accordance with the Constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations that meeting will take place 
immediately after adjournment. 


At this time the regular business of 
the Convention having been caught up 
for the day, I have a motion to suspend 
the rules and adjourn until 9:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


If there are no objections the motion 
is carried. 


... . At 4:05 o’clock, P. M., December 
7, 1955, the Convention recessed until 
ae OA aaa A. M., Thursday, December 
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Report of 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


New York, New York 
December 8, 1955 


The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 9:30 o'clock. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation 
this morning will be given i | the 
Reverend James H. Robinson, Senior 
Pastor of the Church of the Master. 


INVOCATION 


Reverend James H. Robinson, Senior 
Pastor of the Church of the Master 


O, God, Thou mightiest worker of the 
Universe, Source of all strength and 
Author of all unity, we pray Thee for 
our brothers, the workers of this com- 
monwealth. As their work binds them 
together in toil and danger, which puts 
all of us in their debt, may their hearts 
be knit together in a strong sense of 
their common interests and so fulfill 
the law of Thy love by bearing the 
common burdens. Grant the organiza- 
tion of these two great bodies —* 
peace and prudence in all negotiations. 

Give wisdom and strength to all the 
leaders who have been raised up by 
the men in the ranks. Give them large 
hearts, able minds and grace to follow 
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wise counsel. Bless all classes and 
groups of this Republic and build up a 
greater body of workers strong of 
limb, clear of mind, glad to labor, 
striving together for final brotherhood 
of all men, that this land blessed with 
the fruits of their work may _ return 
them their just rewards in full mea- 
sure. 

Come Thou and be our guest and 
~— this great meeting Thy blessing— 
men. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


. . Secretary Schnitzler read the fol- 
lowing communications: 
Japanese Federation of Trade Unions 
(Sodomei) 


io the AFL-CIO Amalgamation Meet- 
ng: 


On the auspicious occasion of the 
amalgamation of the AFL and the CIO, 
allow us to offer our respects on behalf 
of the 50,000 workers under the Japanese 
Federation of Trade Unions (“SODOMEI”) 
to those present at this meeting as dele- 

ates, the leading members of the com- 
ining organizations and all the workers 
concerned. 

It is indeed a matter for our hearty 
congratulations that the two major labor 
organizations in the Unite States 
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have realized their long-cherished aim 
of amalgamation, bringing 15,000,000 
workers under a single leadership. We 
sincerely hope in this connection that 
your new organization will so heighten 
the labor cause that all free and demo- 
cratic labor union activities may be 
much encouraged. 

Our Federation, under the difficult 
political, economical and other circum- 
stances, has fought for the heightening 
of our living standards, always holding 
to the principle of sincerity and friend- 
ship. This old basic principle of_our 
Federation was originated in the “Yuai 
Kai” (or fat any noe 4 Society) organized 
under the leadership of the late Mr. 
Bunji Suzuki in 1913 as the forerunner 
of the present Federation. Since that 
time on, the same principle has been 
pushed in its original form, under which 
our labor movement has progressed 
steadily. The Federation is now adding 
to its importance as the central group 
of the democratic labor unions in Japan, 

We wish that our relations with your 
new organization will become closer as 
time goes on through the ICFTU's slo- 
gan “Bread, Peace and Freedom,” and 
pray at the same that the historic meet- 
ing will be a great success. 

YONEKICHI KANEMASA 
President, Japanese Federation 
of Trade Unions 

EN KOGA 
Secretary General 

We, Japanese Trade Union Congress, 
express our hearty congratulations and 
respect to the biggest organization in 
the free world to be born anew here. 

We well know the brilliant and im- 
portant contribution which both organ- 
izations gave not only to American la- 
bor but to the world trade union 
movement in the past. 

All the more, we believe this amal- 
gamation will increase our power to an 
immensurable extent in the common 
movement to protect and develop free- 
dom and democracy. 

Extending our deep thanks for the 
heart-warming friendship and kindest 
intentions shown ever since in all cases, 
we, Japanese Trade Union Congress, 
earnestly hope that through this co- 
lossal organization all workers of both 
countries be bound tightly by_ good 
Samaritanism striding over the Pacific 


Ocean. 
M. TAKITA, 
Chairman 
Japanese Trade Union Congress 


December 6, 1955 
San Jose, 


© =. 

AFL-CIO 7ist Armory, New York 

For two and a half decades I have 
followed with devotion the develop- 
ment of the American labor movement. 
I admire the courage and foresight of 
of your leaders, past and present, and 
the faith of your workers. You have 
given a large contribution to three 
different accomplishments of the Amer- 
ican economy; raising the standard of 
living, broadening the market, and 
gradually creating a system of regu- 
lated free enterprise or mixed economy, 
which embodies the old ideals of so- 
cialism and capitalism. 

At the present time there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the advantages of 
large economic units or corporations. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


This calls for large 
tions as well. 

The historic labor reunion that you 
are effecting now is one more demon- 
stration of the statesmanship of your 
leaders, and a tribute to the basic abil- 
ity of Americans to get together among 
themselves and with the rest of the 


world. 
oF a FIGUERES, President of Costa 
ca 


New York, N. Y. Dec. 7, 1955 


George Meany, Pres., American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 7ist Regiment Armory, 
New York. 

Assembly of Captive European Nations 
Free Voice of Silenced Peoples of Albania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ro- 
mania sends warm greetings to the his- 
torical convention which has_ brought 
about unification of the two great Ameri- 
can labor organizations. Merger of AFL 
and CIO will be encouraging message to 
Soviet enslaved peoples, for they are 
well aware of firm support these two 
movements have always lent to cause 
of freedom and justice everywhere. In 
name of these peoples assembly ex- 
tends sincere congratulations to the 
distinguished leaders whose wisdom 
and statesmanship has forged unity of 
American labor movement and ex- 
presses to convention best wishes in 
the great task ahead for unified organ- 
ization. In thanking you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and all your associates for stead- 
fast support you have given in past to 
just cause we are serving, assembly is 
confident that unified American labor 
movement will continue with renewed 
strength to spearhead worldwide 
struggle against forces of evil and in- 
justice and for a world in which free- 
dom from fear and want shall no 
longer be a mere distant goal. 

VILIS MASENS, Chairman. 


December 6, 1955 
Taipei 


President George Meany, the Inaugural 
convention of the AFL-CIO, 7ist Regiment 
Armory, New York. 

Kindly accept our sincerest congratu- 
lations and best wishes for merging 
AFL-CIO. KU CHENGKANG, 
President of Asian Peoples Anti-Com- 
munist League, China Chapter, Taipei, 
Free China, 

AFL-CIO 7lst Armory, New York 


December 7, 1955 


labor organiza- 


Valparaiso 


Sincere congratulations on unity of 
great trade union centers. 

Union, Licensed Officers, 

Merchant Marine, Chile. 
To: George Meany and Walter Reuther 
Esteemed Brothers: 

Thank you for your kind invitation 
to be present at the fusion convention 
which will bring the organizations, that 
you so worthily represent, into one 
single trade union movement I really 
appreciate the honor you have shown 
me by this invitation and I wish it 
were possible to be present at this his- 
toric event for the Labor movement of 
the United States and the entire world, 
but unfortunately the press of my own 
work in Mexico obliges me to remain 
here at this time 

The Confederation of Labor of Mexico 
in no way wishes to fail to be present 
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at this great event. We have therefore 
designated three of our outstanding 
trade union personalities to represent 
us and to bring you, in the name of all 
of us, our warm greetings to Labor in 
your great country, and particularly to 
yourselves. The three are: Francisco 
Perez Rios, member of the National 
Executive Committee and Secretary of 
International Labor Relations; and Mr 
Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, of the Na- 
tional Committee and member of the 
Federal Congress of the United States 
of Mexico; and Mr. Leonardo Rodri- 
guez of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Electrical Workers of 
Mexico, and also a member of the Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Please excuse my not being able to 
come personally, and accept the most 
sincere congratulations of the entire 
Mexican Labor movement for your having 
achieved the unification of American 
Labor. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 

For the National Executive Committee 

of the Federation of Labor of Mexico 
Fidel Velazquez, 

General Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 
148 Rue de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium 


The Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, as well as the Christian trade 
union movement in its entirety, bring 
their fraternal greetings to the Amer- 
ican workers on the occasion of their 
Unity Convention. 

Those Christian trade unionists who 
have had contacts with the American 
trade union movement have been im- 
pressed by the high esteem in which 
the American labor movement—like the 
Christian trade union movement—holds 
spiritual values. This common respect 
of the worker as a human being pos- 
sessing both body and soul undoubtedly 
foreshadows an ever increasing degree 
of mutual comprehension between the 
American trade union movement and 
the Christian trade union movement. 

May the years to come bring about a 
greater degree of cooperation between 
your unified movement and Christian 
trade unionism. May your unified trade 
union movement defend ever more suc- 
cessfully the interests of all American 
workers in accordance with your great 
tradition of the respect of the human 
eae its integrity and its dignity. 

May the American trade union move- 
ment continue to participate ever 
more actively in the international field 
so that the unceasing efforts of free 
workers may triumph over the forces 
of oppression. 


G. TESSIER, President. 
A. VANISTENDAEL Secretary-General. 


ecember 7, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. George Meany, President AFL-CIO, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York. 

As a fraternal organization of seventy 
thousand members and their families 
that has always considered itself and 
considers itself now as an integral part 
of the American labor movement we 
send our heartiest greetings and best 
wishes to the historic merger conven- 
tion of AFL and CIO. We hope that 
this merger will strengthen the labor 
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movement in the interest of its mem- 
bership for an America of freedom and 
welfare, a world of peace and democ- 
racy for ened 
every succes 

mens Ci Executive Committee, Work- 


Our sincere wishes for 


J KERMAN, President. 

NATHAN ‘CHANIN, General Secretary. 
Czechoslovak inet Trade 
Union Federati 
29 W. 57th Street, New York 19, ¥. 

December 3, 1955. 
Delegates to the First AFL- CIO Con- 
stitutional Convention. 
Brothers and Sisters: 

We are bringing you, on this historic 
occasion, the sincerest congratulations 
and wishes of every success on behalf 
of the Czechoslovak trade unionists liv- 
ing on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Your convention creating the largest 
trade union organization in the free 
world will have undoubtedly profound 
long-range effects in the United States 
and abroad, and will affect also the 
trade unionists in Czechoslovakia and 
other Communist-dominated countries. 

We know very. well—and we are 
transmitting this knowledge on every 
occasion to our brothers behind the 
Iron Curtain—that free trade unionists 
are stout defenders of the democratic 
principles and ardent opponents of 
Communism. We are glad to be able to 
say on this occasion that the leaders 
of the American trade union move- 
ment stand in the first row of the uni- 
fied front against the Communist plans 
for world domination. The refusal of 
Brother Meany and of other American 
labor leaders to accept the invitations 
to send labor delegations to the USSR 
and to satelite countries gave encour- 
agement to our brothers in Czechoslo- 
vakia, flooded by the official Communist 
reports and propaganda about Western 
delegations visiting the Soviet orbit. 

here is no doubt in our mind that 
the unified labor movement of the Uni- 
ted States will intensify the struggle 
against the Communist conspiracy, and 
will lend its support to the cause of 
the freedom-loving people behind the 
Iron Curtain. With your support and 
help, sooner or later, the Czechoslovak 
trade unionists will be able to rejoin 
the big family of the free labor. 
With fraternal greetings. 
FRANK CIFKA, Secretary General. 
December 6, 1955 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
United Convention, American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 7lst Armory, New York. 

Greetings and best wishes for a suc- 
sessful convention. We hope that the 
United American Trade Union Move- 
ment will lead eventually to a world 
of social justice for humanity. 


Workers of J. Spector Co., 127 East 9th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., Members of 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, Ann Sherman, Shop Chairman. 

December 6, 1955 
Independence 


George Meany, President. 
ries Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 
ew Yor 


SS Independence Crew congratulates 
you, the unity committee and convention 
delegates on achievement of uniting labor. 
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We are proud that our President con- 
tributed to this historic action. given 
the i a gu A we feel certain that his 
exceptional ability will prove of even 
greater value to you in solving problems 
on unity yet to face you. 
Joe Curran has consistently worked 
to unite all seamen. We applaud his 
tireless, sincere efforts to achieve this 
oal. We assure you and President 
urran of our wholehearted support in 
this great work. 
PAUL J. DOOLEY, Ship’s Chairman. 


December 5, 1955 
Roma 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
E= of Industrial Organizations, Statler 
otel, New York. 

Today's unification marks historic 
event. I send warmest wishes to newly 
merged federation, which is a_ corner- 
stone in the advancement of labor in 
your great democracy. 

GIUSEPPE SARAGAT. 


December 6, 1955 
San Jose, C. R. 
George Meany, Walter P. Reuther. 
AFL-CIO Convention Tist Regiment 
Armory, New York, N. Y. 

I am honored by your kind invita- 
tion to the historical convention. Un- 
avoidable obligations in Costa Rica 
prevent leaving. I will be with you in 
spirit, fully realizing the importance 
of the event. May I remind you the 
great collaboration in favor of democ- 
racy and social justice in America that 
the North American labor movement 
has rendered. Now merged in a single 
block the beneficial repercussions of 
its ideals and action will be even more 
decisive. The workers throughout the 
world feel increasing hopes. Fratern- 
ally, LUIS ALBERTO MONGE. 


December 6, 1955 
Scranton, Pa. 
Convention Chairman, AFL-CIO, 71st 
Regiment prmety, New York. 

On behalf of its members the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ukrainian Working- 
men’s Association fraternal and_ beneficial 
society of the American working men 
and women of Ukrainian descent, 
wishes your historic convention suc- 
cessful deliberations. We believe the 
efforts of your united labor organiza- 
tion will be beneficial not only to the 
welfare and well being of the Ameri- 
can working men and women but also 
to all laboring gets in the world. 
The AFL-CIO will also be a leading 
factor in the struggle of all freedom- 
loving people behind the Iron Curtain 
including the Ukrainian working men 
and women in their fight against Rus- 
sian communistic dictatorship for a 
free labor and democracy. 

ANTHONY BATIUK, President, 
and THEODORE MYNYK, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes co-Secretary Curran, of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESO- 
LUTIONS (continued) 


Committee co-Secretary Curran sub- 
mitted the following: 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


VETERANS 


There is at present in the United 
States a veterans’ population of over 
22,000,000. With the continuation of the 
Selective Service System, and with 
other induction laws remaining in op- 
eration, it is anticipated that each year 
an additional 1,000,000 veterans will be 
added to this already large segment of 
our American population. 


Many of these veterans, or members 
of their immediate families, are mem- 
bers of our affiliated unions. These 
veterans share with the rest of the na- 
tion an interest and concern in the gen- 
eral economic and social conditions 
which determine whether we have jobs 
or unemployment, decent standards of 
living or privation, social legislation 
and medical care or avoidable illness 
and disability, adequate housing or 
slum tenements. 


Any veteran being discharged from 
service faces problems of readjustment. 
Organized labor has always recognized 
that the returning veteran is entitled 
to full restitution and _ protection 
against the loss of any of his rights, 
benefits and opportunities of which he 
may have been deprived as a result of his 
absence from civilian life. 

The demands of these veterans for 
jobs, security, housing, education and a 
decent standard of living are identical 
with the demands of the labor move- 
ment; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO pledges its 
complete, active and renewed support 
to aid the veterans of our nation 
through legislation and contract nego- 
tiations to accomplish the following 
program: 

1. The AFL-CIO shall continue to 
take such action as is found necessary 
to insure proper re-employment rights 
and reinstatement rights for all return- 
ing veterans, including persons enter- 
ing upon active duty for limited periods 
of training. These rights should in- 
clude an absolute guarantee that such 
veterans and trainees will receive full 
credit for all accumulated employees’ 
benefits to which they would have been 
entitled if they had not left their em- 
ployment to enter the armed forces. 


2. To make the GI Bill of Rights 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 more fully effective 
in the protection of veterans by rec- 
ommending and supporting legislation 
providing the following: pensions for 
all disabled and their dependents, tak- 
ing into account the increased cost of 
living conditions; more liberal and ef- 
fective provisions for direct loans to 
veterans for the purchase of homes, 
businesses and farms; improvements in 
veterans’ unemployment compensation; 
and an increase in Veterans Adminis- 
tration’s Impartial Appeal Commit- 
tees, to review and act upon the 
great backlog of veterans’ claims for 
compensation and pension entitlements. 


3. The AFL-CIO shall continue its 
efforts to have Congress enact into law 
pay one na which would make possible 
a housing program calculated to assure 
immediate large-scale housing con- 
struction of decent low-cost homes, 
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with no increase in the present GI four 
and one-half per cent interest rate. 


4. We _ shall recommend such en- 
largement of Veterans Administration 
hospital facilities and services as are 
necessary to meet fully the medical 
care to which veterans are entitled, and 
the continuation of out-patient treat- 
ment and dental care for persons pres- 
ently returning from the armed forces 
identical to that granted World War II 
veterans. 


6. The AFL-CIO will constantly and 
vigorously work for fair and equal 
treatment for all citizens subject to 
the draft under the Selective Service 
Act as amended, or similar laws, 
through the elimination of preferential 
treatment to any occupational group 
= these laws or their administra- 

on. 


6. We call upon each affiliated union 
to establish a veterans committee for 
the purpose of cooperating with our 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, to pro- 
tect the interest of our membership in 
the Selective Service processes, in the 
armed forces, and in their readjustment 
to civilian life following their service 
to their country. 


7. We cooperate with the forward- 
looking forces of all existing veterans’ 
—_-- to aid veterans’ rehabil- 

ation. 


8. We ask for a complete review of 
the present outmoded and antiquated 
“court martial system” of the armed 
forces. Every effort should be made to 
bring about the necessary revision of 
this system to correct the many injus- 
tices committed, under the present pro- 
visions, and to insure fair and equal 
treatment of our men and women 
while under the jurisdiction of the 
military, and thereby insure the justice 
ee to our democratic prin- 
ciples. 


Committee co-Secretary Curran moved 
the —— of the resolution. 
. The motion was seconded and 


carried unanimously. 
Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom sub- 
mitted the following: 


MILITARY MANPOWER POLICIES 


Organized labor has a direct concern 
with military manpower policies since 
the methods adopted to select indi- 
viduals for service in the armed forces 
have a direct impact on the effective- 
ness with which the civilian economy 
functions. 

Labor is also concerned that the na- 
tion’s program for service in the armed 
forces be equitable and fully consistent 
with our democratic heritage. 

We recognize that it is essential to- 
day for the United States to maintain 
its armed forces at adequate strength 
to defend ourselves against military 
aggression as well as to aid our allies 
around the world. 

The past year has witnessed a fur- 
ther reduction in the size of the na- 
tion’s military forces. This continuing 
decline raises a serious question in our 
minds: Does the nation now have suf- 
ficient forces to meet the country’s in- 


ternational 
globe? 
With these reductions in the armed 
forces, the work of the Selective Serv- 
ice system has eased, although at the 
present time, the Selective Service is 
being utilized to supplement volunteers 
for the U. S. Navy as well as for the U. S. 
Army. We think it important that the 
nation continue to rely on this equit- 
able method of selecting individuals 
for military service to maintain the de- 
sired strength of our armed forces. 


The problem of maintaining sufficient 
military forces involves questions of 
the reserves as well as the standing 
forces. The problem of reserve policy 
has proved a particularly troublesome 
one. Until this year service in the re- 
serves has been completely voluntary. 
An individual who had completed his 
active duty training was not required 
to engage in any reserve training. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, Congress 
passed, in response to demands from 
the Administration, a law which dras- 
tically changes the basis for service in 
the reserve forces. The new law makes 
reserve service obligatory for all those 
entering the armed forces after August 
9, 1955. The number of years of reserve 
duty will vary with the _ individual's 
length of service in the active forces. 
The normal total military obligation is 
six years—at least two in the active 
forces and the rest in the reserve. 


A special program, however, permit- 
ting shorter active service combined 
with longer reserve service, is avail- 
able to young men under 18%, to a 
maximum of 250,000 men a year. They 
are permitted to volunteer for a total 
of eight years’ service, which would be 
made up of active duty of but three to 
six months and the rest in reserve 
training. 


Organized labor will be watching 
carefully developments under this Act. 
We will be watching particularly to 
find out whether the Defense Depart- 
ment revises its outmoded reserve 
training program and institutes a more 
energetic and effective training pro- 
cedure for reservists. We also want to 
make certain that passage of this law 
does not lead to a full-scale system of 
Universal Military Training. The adop- 
tion of compulsory military trainin 
would be contrary to the traditiona 
American way of life. It would dis- 
rupt family life and educational oppor- 
tunities. It would turn over to the 
military control of the nation’s youth 
at a time when young men are in a 
vere. formative stage; now, therefore, 
e 


RESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO urges 
the Defense Department to develop an 
adequately conceived and effective re- 
serve training program under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 to 
supplement the armed forces of the 
United States. 


2. We strongly support continuation 
of the Selective Service system as long 
as this is needed to maintain the 
strength of our armed forces against 
the threat of Communist aggression. 

3. We oppose the adoption of any 
aan of Universal Military Train- 
ng. 


commitments around the 
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Committee co-Secretary moved _ the 
adoption of the resolution. 
. The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


AFL-CIO SONG 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
am going to present a member of the 
Rubber Workers’ Union who is also a 
member of the Musicians’ Union and a 
composer, who is going to render a 
new song he has written especially 
for this occasion. I introduce to you 
Brother Joe Glazer. 


MR. GLAZER: We wrote this song 
a couple of days ago on the floor or 
the Convention, and had the able 
assistance of Harry Fleischman and 

H. Bookbinder. 

... The song is as follows: 


ALL TOGETHER 


(A new song in honor of the 
AFL-CIO Merger ) 


All together, all together, we are stronger 
every way, AFL-CI 
We will build together, work together for 
a better day, AFL and ClO 
daeate =F we'll build and together we'll 
stand, 
Together we'll make this a happier land. 
We'll work and we'll sing and we'll march 
hand in hand 
And build our union strong. 


All together, all together, we are stronger 
every way, AFL-CIO 
We will build together, work together for 
a better day, AFL and CIO 
No matter your race, no matter your 
creed, 
It’s justice for all that we want and 
we need, 
United in brotherhood, we will succeed 
And build our union strong. 


All together, all together, we are stronger 
every way, AFL-CIO 

We will build together, work together for 
a better day, AFL and CIO 


If you are afraid when your hair’s turning 
gray 
They'll 
awey, 
— join —— your brothers and demand 


air play 
And build your union strong. 


open the gates and cast you 


All pong all together, we are stronger 
ry way, AFL-CIO 
We will build together, work together for 
a better day, AFL and CIO 


“What's good for America,” we're proud 
to note, 
“Is good for labor,” and this you may 


quote. 
So ring those bells and get out the vote 
To build our country strong. 


All together, all together, we are stronger 
every way, AFL-CIO 

We will build together, vos pepemer for 
a better day, AFL and CIO 


Mus:c from an old hymn—"There is 
Power in the Blood.” Words by Joseph 
Glazer, Harry Fleischman and H, H. 
Bookbinder. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 1 
would like to present a representative 
of the International Labor Press which 
has been meeting here all this past 
week, representing labor papers, union 
house organs, both AFL and CIO. This 
gentleman wants to say a few words 
and file a report for the record, 

I present to you Brother Lew Herr- 
mann of the Typographical Union. 
Brother Herrmann. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR PRESS 
OF AMERICA 


LEWIS M. HERRMANN 


Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. President and delegates: I have 
been designated by the International 
Labor Press of America to present its 
annual report to this Convention as a 
fraternal delegate from the Labor:Press 
group. 

I have prepared a report that would 
probably take ten or twelve minutes to 
read, but I know that we are all wait- 
ing to hear some very prominent guests 
here this morning. The Committee on 
Resolutions has a pile of resolutions 
still to present, which will probably 
take two or three hours. 

So, Mr. Chairman, providing this will 
be entered in the minutes of this Con- 
vention as of today, I will file this re- 
port so that you can read it at your 
leisure instead of listening to me for 
the next fifteen or twenty minutes. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, 
Brother Herrmann, The report will ap- 
ame in the record of today’s proceed- 
ngs 

The report submitted by Frater- 
nal ‘Delegate Herrmann follows: 


To the Officers and Delegates 
of the AFL-CIO: 

The International Labor Press of 
America, founded in 1911 by the revered 
Samuel Gompers, has just completed its 
44th year of service to the American 
labor movement, with the largest and 
most successful convention in its his- 
tory. One of the major issues under 
consideration during the 3-day meeting 
in this city, December 2, 3, and 4, was 
the proposed mer - of ILPA with its 
CIO counterpart the field of labor 
press journalism, developed during the 
past 20 years. 

Now that organic unity has been 
achieved by the two major labor sroepe 
of America, it is inevitable that the 
leadership of the united labor move- 
ment give serious thought not only to 
the need of consolidating the two labor 
press factions, but what is more im- 
portant, to reassess its relationship and 
revise its attitude toward the American 
labor press. The need for a careful 
study of this vital problem is self- 
evident, and has been a subject of dis- 
cussion at labor press conventions for 
the past decade. 

During its 44 years of existence the 
labor press has practically grown up 
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like “Topsy,” with only passing inter- 
est in its problems by the organized 
labor movement. Often we have heard 
severe criticism leveled at our labor 
publications from leaders of our move- 
ment. However, if our labor press has 
been afflicted with imperfections we 
submit that at least part of the blame 
for such shortcomings rightfully be- 
longs at the door of the labor move- 
ment itself. 

For many years those of us in posi- 
tions of leadership within the ILPA 
have pleaded for creation of a standing 
committee by organized labor, for the 
express purpose of helping to keep out 
of the labor journalistic field certain 
elements that have brought embuarrass- 
ment to our member papers and the 
former American Federation of Labor. 
The ILPA has used every means at its 
command, including the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars contributed by our 
own members, to combat the evil of 
alleged “labor papers” which paraded as 
the editorial voice of the AFL. Frank- 
ly, we have been carrying a burden 
that rightfully should be assumed by 
this merged organization. Nevertheless, 
we've made considerable progress, as 
the record will show. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to report 
that the officers of this merged labor 
movement have evinced keen interest 
in the establishment of a closer and 
more effective liasion between AFL- 
CIO headquarters and the administra- 
tive officers of the labor press, so that 
the full potentialities of this important 
segment of the labor movement may be 
properly utilized. 

The labor press is the right arm of 
the labor movement, which must blaze 


the way for our unions if they are to 


make real progress. Experience has 
shown that we cannot depend for a 
fair presentation of our problems upon 
the general daily press, which instinc- 
tively plays the game of the greedy 
reactionary forces of our country, 
strong labor movement must have 
a militant, loyal and powerful labor 
press. The realization of this objective 
is now in the hands of the leaders of 
this great federation of trade unions. 

It is significant that our organization 
has had as its guiding lights over the 
years such outstanding leaders of the 
labor movement as Matthew Woll, who 
served as President for more than 40 
years; and the late J. Scott Milne, head 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. Those chosen at our re- 
cent convention to lead us for the com- 
ine vee are: 

Gordon H. Cole, editor, “The Machin- 
ist’, Wash. DC; Sec-Treas., Bernard 
Mullady, “AFL News-Reporter”’, Wash., 

; Sec-Treas. Emeritus, Lewis M. 
Herrmann, editor, “N J Labor Herald”: 
Vice-Presidents—Ray Taylor, ‘Mill- 
waukee Labor Press”; C. J. Haggerty, 
California “State Bulletin”; Irving 
Klass, editor, Chicago “Federation 
News”; Paul Phillips, 

Maker”; Richard A. 

“Labor Temple News”, .s 
Peter Terzick, editor, “The Carpenter’; 
Robert Gerhart, editor, “The New Era”, 
Reading, Pa.; Leon Stein, editor, ILGWU 
“Justice”; Mrs. Brownie Cuthbert, edi- 
tor, “The Labor World”, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Richard Howard, Chairman, Rail- 
road Brotherhoods Labor Press; Wallace 
Reilly, editor, “The Dallas Crafts- 


man”; and Fraternal Delegate to the 
AFL-CIO Constitutional convention, 
Lewis M. Herrmann. 


JOURNALISTIC AWARD CONTEST 
—One of the major contributing factors 
which has brought about the improve- 
ment of the American labor press in 
recent years, has been our annual 
“Journalistic Award Contest”, which 
we have conducted successfully for the 
past nine years. This friendly compe- 
tition has been a strong incentive for 
international journals, as well as local 
labor papers, to modernize and stream- 
line their publications. This year’s win- 
ners, selected by the University of Wis- 
consin, School of Journalism faculty, 
acting as a Board of Judges, included 
the following publications which re- 
ceived the traditional “Award of Merit” 
plaques this past Sunday at our annual 
awards banquet: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION PUBLICA- 
TIONS: 

Classi-A Editorial Excellence (Mag- 
azine Format), First Award—‘The 
Electrical Workers’ Journal’, Second 
Award—“The Butcher Workman”, 

Class1-B Editorial Excellence (News 
Format). First Award—"Seafarers 

og”. Second Award—‘Justice’’ 
(ILGWU). 

Class 2-A Best Front Cover—Artis- 
tic Excellence (Magazine _ Format). 
First Award—“‘American Pressman”. 
Second Award—‘Maintenance of Way 
Employes’ Railway Journal”. 

Class 2-B Best News Front Page 
(News Format). First Award—‘The 
Government Standard”. Second Award 
—"“The American Teacher’. 

Class 3 Best Single Editorial. First 
Award—“Catering Industry Employee”. 
Second Award—‘“Glass Horizons”, 

Class 4 Best Original Cartoon. First 
Award—“Justice” (ILGWUD). Second 
Award—"Seafarers Log’. 

Class 5 Best Feature Article. First 
Award—“Building Service Employee”. 
Second Award—‘“Justice” (ILGWU). 

Class 6 Best Community Project: 
First Award—“The Butcher Workman”. 
Second Award—“Justice” (ILGWU). 


LOCAL UNION PUBLICATIONS: 
Class 1 Editorial Excellence (News 
First Award—‘“Detroit Labor 
Second Award—Milwaukee 
Labor Press”. 

Class 2-A Best Front Page—Picto- 
rial Excellence (News Format). First 
Award—‘Northern Calif. Teamster” 
(San Francisco). Second Award—‘“En- 
gineers News-Record” (Los Angeles). 

Class 2-B Best News Front Page 
(News Format). First Award—‘The 
Detroit Teacher”. Second Award— 
“The Detroit Building Tradesman”. 

Class 3. Best Single Editorial. First 
Award—“Oregon Teamster” (Portland, 
Ore.). Second Award—"Federation 
News” (Chicago). 

Class 4 Best Original Cartoon. First 
Award—“San Francisco Labor”. Second 
Award—"“Detroit Teacher”. 

Class 5 Best Feature Article. First 
Award—“Oregon Teamster” (Portland, 
Ore.). Second Award—‘Detroit Teacher”. 

Class 6 Best Regular Special_ Col- 
umn. First Award—“Oregon Labor 
Press” (Portland, Ore.). Second Award 
—“Colorado Labor Advocate” (Denver). 
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Class 7 Best Community Project. 
First Award—‘Sacramento Valley 
Union Labor Bulletin’. Second Award 
—‘Electrical Union World” (N. Y. C.). 

This is the ninth consecutive year 
that an outstanding American Univer- 
sity has accepted this exacting task as 
a service to the labor press. ILPA is 

y to announce that we have al- 
ready secured the services of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Washington, to act in a_ similar 
capacity for our contest in 1956. 

State of the labor press—That the 
American labor press is rapidly matur- 
ing and developing greater reader in- 
terest among the average unionist can 
be proved by the comments of such 
experts in the art of’ mass communi- 
eation as Prof. Ralph Nafziger, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who_ said 
after examining the entries of the 
labor press in the 1955 journalistic 
award contest, that “almost all of the 
entries in the contest were outstand- 
ing examples of journalism.” 


Among other compliments paid the 
labor press during the past year was 
that of the Wali Street Journal of 
Commerce, published by Harvard Uni- 
versity, which rated the labor press 
far above the efforts of the so-called 
house organs of management, which 
fail to impress the workers as much 
as their own local labor papers. Aside 
from this type of praise regarding the 
real progress shown by our papers in 
recent years, many illustrated feature 
articles have been devoted to telling 
the story of the labor press develop- 
ment in America by some of our inter- 
national union journals and magazines 
of general circulation. These are symp- 
toms of steady progress. 

Not so long ago, while touring Eur- 
ope, we made a careful survey of the 
labor press in England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy and Switzer- 
land. Our investigation showed that 
nowhere on the continent has organ- 
ized labor developed what might be 
termed a labor press than can be com- 
pared to that serving the American 
trade union movement. This is partic- 
ularly true regarding the local field of 
journalism. Today we have almost 200 
such local labor papers and, with the 
advent of our united trade union move- 
ment, still greater progress may be 
—e in this sphere of our activi- 

es. 

During the past year ILPA coopera- 
tion with President George Meany and 
Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler 
has helped greatly in protecting the 
interests of hoth our members’ pvbli- 
cations and the AFL against unethical! 
publications. The news, feature and 
photo-mat service placed at the dis- 
posal of our papers and magazines hy 
the AFL has been considerably im- 
proved and enlarged. 

Because of these improvements, the 
labor press of today is a far cry from 
the early days of our movement, when 
the average labor paper did not occupy 
a very high position, either in journal- 
istic circles or among labor leaders. We 
may well be proud today of counting 
among our membership international! 
union magazines and local labor papers. 
which compare favorably with some of 
the best publications to be found in 


the general press of this country. 

Nevertheless, with all of the progress 
recorded since 1911, when our organi- 
zation was founded, there are stil! 
many fields to be conquered, in order 
to make our press a still better edi- 
torial weapon with which to bring the 
story of labor, not only to the 16,000,- 
000 members and their families within 
the AFL-CIO fold, but to counteract 
the poison propaganda against labor 
being constantly fed to the generuil 
public by the daily press. 


Political education—With the 1956 
Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions already beginning to take form, 
we intend to alert all of our affiliates 
to the end that our vast membership 
in the merged labor movement may be 
aroused to militant action at the poll«. 
It is most gratifying to recall that 
during the 1952 Presidential campaign 
not a single publication of our 254 
members failed to loyally support the 
political policy voted by the AFL con- 
vention. 

We once again pledge our best ef- 
forts to impress the rank and file 
with the importance of supporting 
wholeheartedly the political education 
program of our united labor forces for 
the coming year. 

Membership—The paid up member- 
ship of ILPA reported to our recent 
convention was 256; with about one- 
third consisting of international union 
journals and two-thirds local labor pa- 
pers. There are only a very small num- 
ber of labor publications in this country 
which have so far failed to join our 
group. 

It is logical to expect a considerable 
increase in our membership as soon as 
!'.PA completes the current merger con- 
ferences being held with its brother 
editors of the former Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. These friendly 
discussions have resulted in consider- 
able progress, which should lead to 
early consolidation of our two groups. 


We Mourn Our Loss—Those of us who 
had the privilege of being associated for 
many years in the work of the labor 
press with our late ILPA President, J. 
Scott Milne, and our First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank X. Martel, were deeply 
shocked by the untimely passing of 
these two loyal and dedicated leaders 
of our organization. The tragic death of 
these respected and beloved brothers is 
n great loss, not only to the labor press 
of America, but to the entire labor 
movement. We sincerely mourn their 
passing from our ranks and we know 
that we express the sentiment of this 
entire AFL-CIO convention in extend- 
ing our deepest condolences to the be- 
reaved families and their organizations. 

Regional Conferences—In order to 
bring the benefits of our organization 
to many labor press editors and union 
officers who find it difficult to attend 
our annual conventions, ILPA has or- 
ganized during the past few years sev- 
eral regional labor press conferences 
throughout the country, which meet 
periodically to discuss problems of mu- 
tual interest and benefit. Among these 
are the Texas Labor Press Association: 
the Eastern Labor Press Conference; the 
Mid-West Labor Press’ Association: 
the Towa Labor Press Union; and the 
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Missouri Labor Press Association. An- 
nual labor press meetings are also be- 
ing sponsored by the California State 
Federation of Labor. 


SPEAKERS who addressed our recent 
convention in this city included such 
prominent personages as: U. S. Senators 
Patrick McNamara, of Michigan, Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee and Clifford P. 
Case, of New Jersey, besides several 
AFL and CIO officials. 

In concluding this annual report of 
your labor press, which must of neces- 
sity touch only the highlights of the 
many activities carried on throughout 
the year by our organization, we desire 
to express our sincere appreciation to 
the officers of the former AFL and the 
international union officials, whose help 
and encouragement made possible the 
recording of another successful year 
in our service to the labor movement. 

As we begin our 45th year of making 
the labor movement more articulate for 
both its own membership and the gen- 
eral public, we rededicate ourselves to 
the task of serving as the voice of labor, 
fully aware of the great responsibility 
that goes with the privilege of playing 
an important role in this, the greatest 
trade union et Bs ge a) y ar 

Internationa abor Press 0 

™ LEWIS M. HERRMANN, 
ILPA Fraternal Delegate 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes co-Secretary Curran of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Resumed) 


. .. Committee co-Secretary Curran con- 
tinued the report of the Committee as 
follows: 


MANPOWER POLICY FOR FULL 
MOBILIZATION 


Last summer the federal government 
conducted a test exercise of govern- 
ment operations under a mock atomic 
bomb attack on the continental United 
States. This exercise, called “Operation 
Alert,” involved a mass evacuation of 
Government agencies from the Nation’s 
Capital. 

In response to this attack, President 
Eisenhower, at a meeting of the Cab- 
inet in the midst of Operation Alert 
issued a mock order establishing mar- 
tial law throughout the United States. 
He said that if the attack had been 
real the extent of the damage would 
have been so great that he saw no 
other way! to handle the resulting 
chaos and confusion. 


Yet this declaration served only to 
add confusion to a complicated admin- 
istrative problem. The military forces 
who were given broad and sweeping 
authority under the mock martia! law, 
were of course not experienced in such 
civilian problems as production, man- 
power, and stabilization. By the end 
of the exercises, even many govern- 
ment officials were convinced that a 
better arrangement than martial law 
would have to be devised. At the 
present time, a special Cabinet Com- 


mittee is reviewing the entire problem 
raised by martial law. 


This controversy over the possible 
application of martial law in a na- 
tional emergency focuses attention on 
a critical manpower problem: whether 
in a time of emergeucy the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower is to be accomplished 
through voluntary measures or by em- 
phasizing compulsory measures such 
us national service legislation. On this 
issue, both labor and management are 
basically in agreement. Both groups 
are represented on the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
major labor and business organizations 
and co-chaired by the Otlice of Defense 
Mobilization and the Department of 
Labor. 

Over a two-year period, this Com- 
mittee developed “A Manpower Policy 
for Full Mobilization,” which it sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. This program is 
based on the conviction that “the way 
to mobilize civilian manpower is 
through voluntary measures ... The 
Committee is unanimously opposed to 
national service legislation and other 
similar controls.” The Committee also 
stated that even in the event of an 
attack on the United States, “. .. the 
self-imposed discipline of free men and 
women facing a situation of ultimate 
danger can cr the nation the stabil- 
y and flexibility it must have to sur- 
vive.” 

The report specifically recommends 
that a National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee “advise 
the overall mobilization agency.” The 
Committee, according to the recom- 
mendation, should have “... author- 
ity and responsibility to participate in 
all policy developments and recom- 
mendations, including the right to in- 
itiate the consideration of manpower 
policies.” 

The report did not advocate a man- 
power program in which individuals— 
workers or employers—are free to act 
in any way that they wish. There must 
be government leadership and certain 
government penalties worked out with 
the help of management and _ labor, 
even in what is essentially a voluntary 
manpower program. 

In order to be fully prepared for any 
emergency, it is essential that the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee remain in full oper- 
ation and that its local and regional 
structure be kept at least on a standby 
and semi-active basis, so that some 
type of organizational arrangements 
would be available for immediate ac- 
tion in case of a national emergency; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, 1. We vigorously oppose 
the use of martial law as a response 
to atomic attack. We do not believe 
that military authorities should be 
made responsible for deciding ques- 
tions which are essentially civilian in 
character. In the event of an emer- 
gency, the major responsibility of the 
armed forces of necessity will be to 
conduct military operations. They 
should not be diverted from this pri- 
mary task to decide issues for which 
they are ae ype not responsible, The 
regular civil authorities Srppomented 


where necessary by individuals or 
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groups recruited under the civil de- 
fense organization, must continue to be 
responsible for making the major gov- 
ernmental decisions in the event of a 
national emergency. There is little to 
be gained by maintaining an Office of 
Defense Mobilization to oe bl | pol- 
icies for national emergencies if mili- 
tary authority is to be substituted for 
civilian responsibility when war comes. 

2. We reiterate our firm conviction 
that all manpower planning for mo- 
bilization should be based upon_ the 
principle of voluntarism. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the De- 
partment of Labor should insure that 
their planning for potential mobiliza- 
tion is based on voluntary principles. 

3. The development of manpower 
mobilization measures should be con- 
tinued by the Administration through 
consultation with the National Labor- 
Management Marpower Policy Commit- 
tee. The “Manpower Program for Full 
Mobilization,” recommended by the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee, should serve as the 
basis for manpower mobilization plan- 
ning. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 
he motion was seconded and 


carried. 
. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following: 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Developments in atomic science have 
reached the stage of technologically 
translating theoretical scientific knowl- 
edge into increasingly practical peace- 
ful application. A widening impact on 
most of industry can be expected soon. 

At the Geneva Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy an im- 
petus to early application of many uses 
was given by broadened declassification 
of secret atomic information and a 
freer exchange of scientific discoveries 
than had existed in many years. Fur- 
ther developments along this line will 
undoubtedly result from the establish- 
ment of an international agency on 
atomic energy, which is now under ac- 
bs ot consideration by the United Na- 

ons. 

To organized labor these develop- 
ments provide an opportunity and a 
challenge to serve as a public interest 
force seeking the maximum applica- 
tion of this new science and industry 
for the broadest beneficial uses for 
all of mankind. Organized labor must 
act also to assure maintenance of ade- 
quate protection from harmful radia- 
tion both for workmen exposed to 
radioactive materials and for the gen- 
erai public. 

The worldwide importance of the 
growing application of nuclear science 
led the free trade unions of the world, 
through the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, to convene 
an International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 
Brussels, Belgium last August, just 

rior to the Geneva Atomic Conference. 

he ICFTU conferees, while supporting 
the measures taken by various govern- 
ments and the United Nations, called 
especial attention to the need for: 


democratic control over the pro- 
duction and use of atomic energy; 

the association of the free trade 
unions with such control; 

the application of all necessary 
safety measures in plants extracting 
and producing fissionable materials, 
posers atomic. energy and using 
ts_ products; 

the ensuring of high social stand- 
ards in plants extracting and produc- 
ing fissionable materials and atomic 
energy, with the cooperation of the 
free trade unions, in the first place 
by means of collective bargaining; 

adequate safeguards for the rights 
and interests of the workers wher- 
ever displacement of manpower 
might result from atomic develop- 
ments. 

Here in the United States, where 
the greatest investment of public funds 
has been made in developing this new 
technology, action for more rapid and 
broadened application of peaceful uses 
of nuclear science must be urged upon 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

After several years of hesitation, the 
Commission finally in the past year has 
been nudged into stepping up the pace 
of both Government and private de- 
velopment for peaceful purposes, but 
still is proceeding slowly and, as far 
as the _ is concerned, largely in 
the dark. 

In stimulating a more aggressive pro- 
gram of development for civilian uses, 
the AEC and the nation must remain 
alert to the danger of commercial 
monopoly. The Government must vigor- 
ously enforce its authority to prevent 
any firm from using patent rights to 
gain monopolistic control of any im- 
portant phase of nuclear development. 

A relatively few industrial giants 
have had the opportunity as contrac- 
tors for the Government in the military 
development phases of the atomic pro- 
gram to gain special “know-how” and 
personnel in this complex field. They 
must not be allowed to convert their 
head start or inside knowledge into an 
unduly favored position or exclusive 
control of any aspect of private ap- 
plication. 

The widening of private activity in 
this field must take place on a truly 
competitive basis to bring to _ the 
American people the benefits to which 
their investment in atomic energy en- 
titles them. The Government must 
therefore encourage participation by as 
wide a variety of responsible private 
enterprises as practicable and must 
assure such enterprises an equal op- 
portunity through appropriate provi- 
sions for access to necessary atomic in- 
formation and resources; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges the 
following as fundamental elements in 
an enlightened United States atomic 
energy program in the best interests of 
the American public and the world as 
a whole: 

(1) The United States should par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in the forma- 
tion and operation of an International 
Agency on Atomic Energy adhering to 
the alge th urged upon the members 
of the United Nations by the ICFTU. 


(2) The United States should en- 
courage, and participate in, regional 
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agreements under the United Nations 
Charter to make possible for several 
countries within the appropriate re- 
gion to assure mutual availability of 
capital, technical know-how and equip- 
ment, as well as to develop common 
programs in whose benefits all would 
share. 

(3) Development of peaceful uses of 
the atom should be promoted as rapid- 
ly, fully and equitably as possible, to 
hasten the day when the atom’s po- 
tential is reflected in improved stand- 
ards of living for all. 


(4) The tasks of overcoming tech- 
nological obstacles and of putting 
atomic energy into practical everyday 
civilian use in this country, includ- 
ing the construction of large-scale 
power reactors, must be carried through 
both by the Federal Government itself 
and by expanded participation of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

(5) In encouraging broadened par- 
ticipation by private industry, the Fed- 
eral Government must not relinquish 
its responsibilty to assure that atomic 
energy is developed and applied in 
the public interest and under stand- 
ards established and maintained to that 
end. Federal policy must prevent the 
development of monopoly in any as- 
pect of this new industry. 

Full consideration must be given to 
the probable need for Federal stand- 
ards to be established either through 
the licensing power of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission or by legislation. 

(6) Since expanded peacetime atomic 
development will have a marked eco- 
nomic and social impact, its likely 
effects must be weighed carefully in 
advance and a program must be drawn 
to meet the human needs arising out 
of any dislocation of existing indus- 
try. 

(7) The public must be kept informed 
fully of the nation’s peacetime atomic 
plans and progress. The program of 
easing and eliminating secrecy restric- 
tions on nonmilitary technical informa- 
tion must be greatly accelerated. 

(8) The growth of atomic energy 
operations requires that particular at- 
tention be directed to the develop- 
ment of: 

(a) A sound labor-management re- 
lations program, with maximum em- 
phasis on free collective bargaining 
as an integral part of broadened 
private enterprise. 

(b) Effective health and_ safety 
standards to meet the special haz- 
ards presented in work with radio- 
active materials. 

(c) Provisions for fair compensa- 
tion for workmen suffering radiation 
injury. 

(ad) A voluntary manpower pro- 
gram to assure a necessary supply of 
competent skilled labor to meet our 
atomic needs. 

(9) A statutory Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee should be_estab- 
lished to advise the Atomic Energy 
Commission in developing these pro- 
grams. 

Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom: I 
move adoption of the resolution. 

. . « The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


INTRODUCTION OF VISITORS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
would like to call attention to a group 
of visitors present in this hall this 
morning. We have 80 Protestant and 
Orthodox clergymen from Greater New 
York who are present at this morn- 
ing’s session of the Convention. Their 
visit has been arranged by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ of 
America in cooperation with the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New 
York, under the Director of the De- 
partment of Churches. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that they are 
here in the balcony on my right and 
say to them that we are very happy 
to have them with us this morning. 

On Tuesday I introduced to you a 
number of foreign labor representa- 
tives who are visiting us here during 
this Convention. At that time I could 
not introduce all of them to you be- 
cause some of them were sightseeing 
and were not in the hall at the time 
and others were attending meetings 
among their own groups. I would like 
now to present to you the remaining 
portion of the group of foreign repre- 
sentatives who are attending this Con- 
vention. 

. . . President Meany introduced the 
following visitors: 

Frank Cifka — Czechoslovak Free 
Trade Union Federation in Exile. 

Konrad Nordahl—Norwegian Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

Axel Strand—General Federation of 
Swedish Trade Unions. 

Eiler Jensen—Danish Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Anton Proksch—<Austrian Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Gordon Cushing — Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. 

Juan Lechin—Former Minister of 
Mines of Bolivia, Leader of the Mine- 
workers of that country and now Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Bolivian Confed- 
eration of Labor. 

Wenceslao Moreno—General Secre- 
tary of the Maritime Workers Federa- 
tion of Chile and Member of the ICFTU 
Executive Board. 

Ignacio Tellechea—Executive Board 
Member of the Cuban Maritime Union; 
Secretary of International Relations of 
the Cuban Confederation of Workers, 
and President of ORIT. ys 

Facundo Pomar—President of the 
Transport Workers Federation of Cuba. 

Angel Cofino—Secretary General of 
the National Federation of Electrical 
Workers of Cuba, and member of the 
Governing Body of ILO. 

Xavier Bolnos—President of the 
Railway Brotherhood of Cuba. 

Jose Garcia—Executive Board Mem- 
ber of the _ Hotel 
Workers of Cuba. 

Antonio Moreno— Executive Board 
Member of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers of Cuba. 

Jose Luis Martinez—-Member of 
Parliament, General Secretary of the 
National Federation of Sugar Workers 


of Cuba 
Albarez—Secretary-Treasurer 


and Restaurant 


Anibal 
of the Sugar Workers Union. 

Rafael Gonzalez Villegas — Secretary 
of (rorelge Relations, Sugar Workers 

nion. 
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Paul Valdivia—Assistant General 
Secretary and member of the ICFTU 
Plantations Committee. 

Onorio Herrero — Executive Board 
Member of the Sugar Union. 

Conrado Becquer—Congressman and 
Assistant General Secretary of the 
Sugar Workers Union. 

Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga — Assis- 
tant to Secretary General Fidel Velaz- 
quez, member of Mexican Congress and 
Assistant Secretary of ORIT. 

Francisco Perez Rios—Secretary of 
International Relations of CTM, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Union 
of Electrical Workers of Mexico. 

Leonardo Rodriguez—Member. of 
Mexican Congress, Executive Board 
Member of the Union of Electrical 
Workers, CTM. 

Yusuke Igarashi—Central Executive 
Committee, Japanese Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Takehiko Hayashi — Chairman, Fuku- 
oka Branch Committee, Nishi-Nippon 
Railroad Labor Union. 

Shigekazu Nishikawa — Chairman, 
Kansai Electric Power Workers Union. 

Yoshimichi Kamura—Chairman, Na- 
gasaki Prefectural Federation, Japa- 
nese Federation of Trade Unions. 

Hajime Suitsu—Vice President, Nis- 
san Motor Workers Union. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In the name of 
the delegates to this Convention I 
wish to tell this group of visiting 
trade union brothers that we are very 
happy to have them here and very 
happy “ge 4 have had the o warrantee, to 
come to this very important Convention 
and to wish them well in their work and 
assure them of our cooperation in the in- 
ternational free trade union scene. 

Thank you very much for coming, 
gentlemen, 

.. J. Addington Wagner, National 
the American Legion, 


Commander of 
was escorted to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 


I am very 
happy to present to you our guest 
speaker for the morning, who comes to 
us in his capacity as Commander of the 
American Legion and whom we are 
very happy to welcome here as a rep- 
resentative of the millions of Amer- 
icans who hold membership in the Le- 
ion and who have fought the good 
fo in two World Wars in our genera- 
on. 

I am also happy to present him as 
the representative of many thousands 
of trade union members who are also 
members of the American Legion. We 
are very happy to have him here and 
to listen to what I am sure will be a 
very constructive address. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to present to you Mr. J. dington 
Wagener, Commander of the American 
Legion. 


MR. J. ADDINGTON WAGNER 
Commander of the American Legion 


Mr. George Meany, Mr. Walter Reu- 
ther, Officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Delegates to 
this Convention, and Friends: 

I consider it not only a pt aenigg but 
a great privilege and an honor to ad- 


dress this historic Convention. I am 
fully aware of the significance of this 
moment in the history of the labor 
movement in the United States. I wish 
for you, and for all the working men 
and women in this country whom you 
represent, a successful Convention, and 
success in your efforts to make our 
country a better place in which to live. 

Less than two months ago, Mr. 
George Meany honored us by addressing 
The American Legion's National Con- 
vention in Miami. As in other years, 
he again brought us a message of hope 
and of inspiration. He spoke to us in 
plain unvarnished terms—terms that 
we, as veterans of the armed forces, 
are well able to understand. Mr. 
Meany left us much food for thought. 
I have studied carefully what he said 
to us in Miami. 

Just as the great organizations gath- 
ered here represent a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the American working people— 
so does The American Legion represent 
the very fabric of all of our people. 
Composed as it is of men and women 
from every element of our population 
who have only one thing in common— 
pee in their privilege of having served 

onorably during time of war—and 
with some 17,000 Posts in communities 
large and small across the country, the 
—— is truly American in every res- 
pect. 

And because it is a truly representa- 
tive body, we believe that The Ameri- 
can Legien expresses a truly representa- 
tive opinion on those things which are 
of concern to all of the American 
people today. 

It is true that we are partisan as 
regards those things which are of par- 
ticular interest to the veteran popula- 
tion—such as veterans benefits program. 
We take great pride in the fact that 
the American war veteran receives 
more consideration from his govern- 
ment today than a member of any 
similar group in history. We believe 
this is the way the American people 
want it. This broad program of bene- 
fits has been created, for the most part, 
since The American Legion was or- 
ganized, and to a very great extent 
through our efforts. 

I may say, too, that what we have 
achieved we do not propose to give up. 
Perhaps we feel the same way about 
our veterans benefits program that the 
great labor organizations feel about 
the constructive advances they have 
made during the past generation. There 
are those who begrudge what the coun- 
try has done and is doing for its war 
veterans; apparently they resent the 
cost in dollars. They would like to have 
the program modified and restricted. 
They will not succeed. 

We count labor among those who 
understand and support the veterans 
benefits program. bor unions were 
among the first to realize the tremen- 
dous value to the nation of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. It is now generally 
agreed that the cost of this legislation 
will be many times repaid in the higher 
level of income and the greater oppor- 
tunities which it has provided for so 
many thousands of men and women. 
This type of productive legislation, 
along with the compensation and pen- 
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sion system, and the medical program 
—the greatest medical care program in 
the world today-——all mean too much to 
our veterans for us to ever agree to 
their curtailment. 

The American Legion is a fighting 
organization. We qualify for member- 
ship through honorable service in the 
armed forces in time of war. We be- 
lieve that we are at our best when we 
speak vigorously for the things we 
believe in. We take pride in the fact 
that we have never deviated from an 
unswerving belief in the greatness and 
the future of our country, and that we 
have opposed anything which we be- 
lieve to be un-American or anti- 
American. That is why Communism 
became an early target for The Ameri- 
can Legion. From the earliest days of 
the establishment of the Communist 
dictatorship in Russia, we recognized it 
in its true and glaring light—and saw 
in it a threat to America and to the 
American way of life. 

In any discussion involving Commu- 
nism, two all-important elements of the 
Communist doctrine must be included. 
These are, first, that Communism is 
more than a mere political theory. 
Rather it is a philosophy, providing a 
way of life as complete in detail as the 
other philosophies developed by man- 
kind, such as, for example, Christianity. 
But the Communist philosophy is pred- 
icated upon an _ initial premise of 
atheistic materialism. And this throws 
it into direct and irreconcilable conflict 
with Christianity, which accepts as its 
initial premise the existence of a Di- 
vinity, or Superior —— The second 
element which must be borne in mind 
is that the Communist wr ge gag A én- 
tertains a conviction that it has a 
missionary destiny to replace all con- 
flicting philosophies. It considers itself 
to be the ultimate conclusion in philo- 
sophical development, and believes that 
it must finally be accepted by all 

eoples everywhere. Further, the 
Fathers and rophets of Communism 
have ostulated that the universal 
triumph of the new Way of Life must 
and will be accompanied b; violence. 

Now the two factors which I have 
mentioned explain nearly overyGens 
which Communists say and do bot 


here and in other countries. Fig | are 


the reasons why the Communist Party 
of the USA has been declared by the 
courts to be a revolutionary conspiracy 
rather than a political party. 

Likewise, the same two factors provide 
a basis for understanding the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. They ex- 
plain all of its tactics in all parts of 
the world, from India to Morocco to 
the United Nations. Every move, every 
action, every word is designed to pro- 
mote the revolutionary advance of 
world Communism. 

That is why the recent Geneva Con- 
ference failed of any constructive ac- 
complishments. The American Legion 
last summer warned that the “Geneva 
Spirit,” with all the smiles and soft 
talk from Russia, was a tactical ma- 
neuver designed to advance the basic 
Russian strategy of communizing the 
world. Events have most certainly 
proved that warning was correct. 

We do not claim that this farsighted- 
ness has been our exclusive property., 
— 
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Many people were equally realistic. I 
think all of you will be proud, for ex- 
ample, to know that on the occasion of 
his appearance before our National 
Convention in Miami in October of this 
year, Mr. George Meany made the fol- 
lowing comment on the very subject 
which I am now discussing. I quote: 
“Through their present strategy, the 
Soviet rulers seek a period in which 
the free world will let down its guard 
and military defenses. They are play- 
ing for time in which we will do noth- 
ing—but which they will use for con- 
solidating their gains and grabs of 
yesterday in preparation for even big- 
ger conquests tomorrow.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen of this Con- 
vention, I want you to know how 
heartening it is to The American Legion 
to hear those words from a leader of 
the labor movement in the United 
States, and to know that wherever they 
may have been successful, the Commu- 
nists have failed utterly in their efforts 
to capture American Labor. I believe 
that this failure is the strongest as- 
surance we have of the ability of the 
American people to resist Communist 
infiltration. We are all aware of the 
tremendous efforts which have been 
made by Communism during the past 
twenty-five years to take over the 
American labor movement. Had they 
succeeded they would have been well 
on the way to complete victory in our 
country, and indeed, in all the world. 

But they failed. And in their failure 
is the greatest proof of the soundness 
and the moral strength of American 
labor unions in the United States of 
working men and women, and of 
America. 

The free world is now engaged in 
evaluating, both in the public forum 
and in the high councils of govern- 
ments, the _ international situation 
which prevails in the light of the 
Soviet attitude at Geneva, and trying 
to determine where we are now, and 
what we should do next. 

While agreeing that this evaluation 
is necessary, I am unable to refrain 
from noting that once again it is the 
same old story—as it has been since 
the day we recognized Soviet Russia 
in 1933. The Communists act and we 
react. They move and we counter. They 
have successfully retained the initia- 
tive throughtout the years—and their 
ability to call the turn has been most 
profitable to them—-and it still is. 

If the American Legion has consist- 
ently warned against one thing, that 
thing has been the negative approach 
which has too frequently characterized 
American foreign policy since the end 
of World War II. The record of the 
past ten years shows a continuing 
policy of slow withdrawal on our side 
in the face of the steady advance of 
Communism. 

The cost of this negative policy has 
been heavy. I call your attention to 
the fact that 500 million free souls 
have disappeared into the Communist 
night since 19465. 

We believe that the negative note in 
our foreign policy has contributed ma- 
terially to the indecisiveness displayed 
by some of our allies. In the affairs of 
nations it is given to some to lead and 
to others to follow. It is our destiny 
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to lead tne free world in this struggle 
to preserve the fruits of two thousand 
years of progress. But when we fail to 
show confidence in our own ability to 
meet the test, we should not be sur- 
prised that our less well-favored allies 
should get panicky and show a lack of 
taste for the battle. 

The American Legion approved of 
and encouraged the Summit Conference 
of last summer. We agreed that the 
United States must never refuse to sit 
down at a table with anyone to talk 
peace. However, we were apprehensive 
of the bad side affects of the “Spirit of 
Geneva,” and we believe that our fears 
were justified. 

Despite the warnings of our Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, there 
were those who succumbed to the at- 
tractive fragrance of that well-remem- 
bered perfume Known as “Peace in Our 
Time.” In the atmosphere which pre- 
vailed through the summer it did little 
good to sound the cry of alarm. And, 
of course, while this wishful, happy 
spirit of peace and _ security was 
spreading through the world, the Red 
fox was busy in the sheepfold. And 
even now that the Russians have to all 
intents admitted that they were not 
sincere about seeking settlements of 
international problems, they continue to 
profit; because it is now more difficult 
to brace our people to again accept the 
hard facts of cold war, the danger of 
new fringe wars, or even the catas- 
trophe of general war. As terrible and 
unpleasant as are the prospects of such 
things, it is absolutely essential that 
the American people remain psycho- 
logically prepared to meet and to re- 
sist attack, in whatever form it may 
come. The American Legion will not 
shirk its duty to alert the American 
people to the continuing danger—how- 
ever unpopular that duty may become. 

And here the question might be 
asked: What, exactly, do we expect of 
our government in the face of the ex- 
posure of Communist insincerity at 
Geneva? 

First, there must be recognition of 
the fact that we cannot hope to win 
the cold war by negotiating with Com- 
munism. Negotiation proceeds through 
sincerity and good faith, Communist 
philosophy holds, and Communist lead- 
ers have demonstrated, that they are 
bound to act in bad faith. It follows 
that our hope and our efforts must be 
directed toward the collapse of the 
Communist movement rather than to- 
ward co-existence with it. The Red 
leaders themselves, from Lenin on, 
have maintained that their system and 
ours cannot co-exist: that one or the 
other must prevail. This much at least 
of the Communist gospel, the American 
Government and the American people 
must acknowledge as true. 

Second, The American Legion believes 
that a policy of greater frankness is in 
order. I mean greater frankness in 
speaking to the American people, to 
our allies, and to the Communists 
themselves. Instead of attempting to 
sweeten the bitter failure that was 
Geneva. the American Government. in 
our belief, should tell the people that 
Pussia has again played us false, and 
that we have no reason to anticipate 
any let-un in the struggle between the 
two worlds. 

I believe that America’s allies should 
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be given to understand clearly that 
each of them is expected to pick up and 
carry a fair share of the burden of the 
common defense. The United States is 
in no position to risk men and supplies 
in an attempt to defend a nation which 
does not have the courage to defend it- 
self. We have for too long treated all 
of our friends with equal solicitude and 
generosity—those who have shown the 
staunchest intention of defending 
themselves, as well as those who some- 
times do not seem sure which side they 
want to be on. The American Legion 
submits there should be an end to this 
sort of thing. In the hard circum- 
stances of the world we live in, it is 
necessary that everybody determine the 
path which shall be theirs to follow. 

In our official conversations with the 
Communists we should make clear that 
we have not been deceived by their re- 
cent tactics, We should not strengthen 
Russian propaganda by appearing to 
accept as fact the obvious fiction of the 
Russian motives. 

Another important point concerns the 
so-called neutrals. In the judgment of 
The American Legion it is time that we 
cease to condone the self-serving tac- 
tics of those nations which would 
profit from the cold war by carrying 
water on both shoulders. We encour- 
age neutralism, as it is sometimes 
called, by making free-handed grants 
to countries which have no genuine 
friendship for us, and which collaborate 
with our enemies even while accepting 
our assistance. I am not reluctant to 
mention the specific example of India. 
This country for too long has been neu- 
tral on the side of the Communists. 
Yet it has received 500 million dollars 
in aid from the United States of Amer- 
ica. The American Legion believes that 
we should stop trying to buy friendship 
with money. 

My friends of labor, The American 
Legion has a natural interest in the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
Every member of our organization has 
personal knowledge of war. Many of 
us would serve again in the event of 
renewed conflict. Because we know 
war, we are the last who would pro- 
mote a policy which we believe would 
be likely to lead to war. But history 
proves that no nation can buy peace 
through compromise with an enemy. 
And we are presently engaged with 
the most dangerous enemy in our his- 
tory. He is dangerous because he has 
learned the art of making war unre- 
mittingly and totally. There is no 
phase or area of our national life 
which is exempt from his assault. He 
strives as intensely to conquer our 
minds as he would to capture our 
cities. We say that we must meet this 
onslaught of Communism with the 
same relentless determination if we are 
to survive. 


In the battles that are yet to be 
fought for the safety of our country, 
The American Legion looks confidently 
to the American labor movement. You 
have felt the painful effects of Com- 
munist efforts at infiltration. You have 
cause to know, perhaps better than 
anyone else, how dangerous the enemy 
ean be. Because of your experience you 
have much to contribute toward the 
guidance of our country’s future course. 

The American Legion has enjoyed 
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and appreciated the spirit of coopera- 
tion which has existed between organ- 
ized labor and organized veterans. We 
look forward to the continuance and 
to the growth of that spirit. And for 
our part, we say that when the chips 
are down for America, The American 
Legion will not be found wanting. 
gain thanking you for the privilege 


of appearing before this historic Con- 
vention, I wish for you a most success- 
ful Convention and a most successful 
year ahead. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to assure 
Commander Wagner the labor movement 
as represented by the AFL-CIO will con- 
tinue to cooperate with all organizations 
who have the common objective of pre- 
serving our free way of life. 

I would like to tell him also that this 
Convention has already outlined a pro- 
gram of cooperation on veterans’ legis- 
lation. We are going to seek re-employ- 
ment and _ reinstatement rights for all 
veterans. We have outlined a detailed 
rogram to make the GI Bill and the 

eterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
more effective. Also we are going to seek 
legislation for more housing for GI's 
and others in the middle-income groups, 
with a maintenance of the present low 
interest rates for GI loans. 

We are going to continue to press for 
enlargement of hospital facilities for 
veterans. We have established as part 
of one of the standing committees of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions a Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
and we have by resolution, at this Con- 
vention, asked all of our affiliates to set 
up similar committees to cooperate with 
that committee. 

Commander Wagner, I thank you 
very much for your appearance here 
this morning and ask you to convey to 
your comrades in the American Legion 
the good wishes and assurances of fu- 
ture cooperation of this great labor fed- 
eration. 

Thank you, Commander Wagner. 

. » . Dr. Bugene Carson Blake was 
escorted to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I now wish to 
resent to you the third of the religious 
eaders we have scheduled for this Con- 
vention. Tuesday, as you know, we heard 
from Rabbi Goldstein and yesterday from 
Father McGowan. This morning it is my 
Eeewe to present to you Dr. Eugene 
arson Blake, President of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ of America. 
Dr. Blake. 


DR. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
President, National Council 


* of Churches 

First of all I would like to express to 
you _ and your officers the appreciation 
of the National Council of Churches and 
my appreciation for this opportunity to 
speak to you on this significant conven- 
tion marking the merger of the two 
great bodies representative of organized 
labor in our country. 

When the founding fathers were es- 
tablishing the political framework of 
our democracy, the wisest of them were 
deeply concerned to construct a society 
in which there would be both unity and 


diversity in American life. Unity was 
necessary if the nation was to survive. 
Diversity was necessary if men were to 
be free. They wrote a Constitution and 
amended it almost immediately with 
a Bill of Rights which was thus de- 
signed to govern a nation both strong 
and free. That they planned well, our 
history to this hour is proof enough. 
After nearly 170 years the nation is 
strong and Americans are free. 

One of the constitutional methods by 
which the founding fathers accom- 
plished their design was to provide for 
the distribution of powers and functions 
among the three branches of govern- 
ment and to reserve to the states and 
people those powers not expressly con- 
ferred upon the National Government. 
The growth of the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government by successive judicial 
interpretations under the pressure of 
history would have greatly shocked the 
founding fathers, But they built better 
than they knew. For it has been the 
very flexibility of the Constitution 
which has been a part of its strength. 

James Madison, one of the chief archi- 
tects of the nation, made it clear both 
in public and private papers that one 
of his hopes for continued freedom was 
that there should always be a variety 
of voluntary groups and associations in 
American society organized around 
specific interests and purposes—a sufli- 
cient variety so that no permanent and 
uniform majority could be established 
that would agree upon everything. 
Madison feared the unrestrained power 
of any majority. Thus Madison, though 
a member of the then established 
Church in Virginia, lent his efforts 
towards disestablishment, in order that 
there might be a variety of Churches 
both strong and free. In the early years 
of the republic the very fact that the 
various Churches did not agree either 
on theology or economics, and that po- 
litical majorities had always to restrain 
themselves in some aspects to remain 
a majority was a bulwark, as Madison 
hoped, against the tyranny that a solid 
ideological majority in a democracy is 
always in danger of becoming. 

The history of the development of our 
political parties indicates that here too 
we have been fortunate (or better, 
under Providential care) that no party 
has ever quite become a solid majority. 
To go back no further than this cen- 
tury, we can remember that the long 
Republican ascendancy depended upon 
a relatively unstable coalition of the 
interests of the urban Northeast and 
the individualistic farmer of the Mid- 
dle West. And later the period of Demo- 
cratic ascendancy depended upon the 
equally unstable coalition of the inter- 
ests of urban workers of the North and 
conservatives of the South, Just what 
the political future of the second half 
of the century will be, I am not willing 
to predict. But I do suggest that, so 
long as we have a variety of interests 
and convictions forced to take account 
of others’ interests and convictions, we 
will be free. 


For the first hundred years of the re- 
public one of the great lacks among the 
voluntary organized groups of the na- 
tion was an adequate labor movement. 
Americans were free in those years only 
because of the geographic frontier 
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which with freedom of movement al- 
lowed the oppressed to move westward 
if they would. With the relative shut- 
ting down of the frontier in the 20th 
Century, American freedom demanded 
the strengthening of a labor movement, 
and the climax of its development is 
marked by this merger convention, 
There have been some who have looked 
with apprehension at the _ increased 
strength of labor with such a large 
and unified organization as you now have 
at your service. I am not one of those. 
I congratulate you on this occasion just 
as I congratulated the Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches on their achievement 
of five years ago in establishing the Na- 
tional Council of Churches which repre- 
sents a constituency of 35,000,000 com- 
municants plus a great many millions 
more loosely associated. 

Now 1 would be afraid of the National 
Council of Churehes if we all agreed 
about everything. We have in our con- 
stituency capitalists and managers as 
well as labor leaders and workers, and 
every Church worthy of the name is glad 
that this is so. 

And that is the reason I am glad that 
you have invited various spokesmen from 
the various religious bodies of this nation. 
Some of you are Protestant, some Roman 
Catholic, some Jewish by faith and some 
Orthodox. That too is good. 

And so I should like to pledge to you 
the interest and concern of the Protestant 
and Orthodox Churches in you and in 
your movement. All our ecclesiastical 
interests and all your labor interests 
ought to be neither identical with each 
other nor alien from each other. On the 
most important issues of moral concern 
we ought always to be staunch allies. 


So also I covet the support of the 
Protestant and Orthodox labor leadership 
in the concerns of your Churches and of 
the National Council of Churches, which is 
our national instrument. 

Thus I believe and only thus can labor 
and Church, under the providence of God 
and remembering our duty to Him, make 
our rightful contributions to the con- 
tinued strength and freedom of our na- 
tion. In the complex pattern of American 
life, our strength and unity will be pre- 
served only as we all recognize our duty 
to God and to our neighbors. Our free- 
dom will be preserved only as we work 
with all men of integrity and good will 
whose interests and convictions on many 
matters differ, but whose loyalty to God 
transcends the boundaries of the nation 
and whose loyalty to the nation tran- 
— the boundaries of all special inter- 
ests. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On behalf of all 
the delegates in attendance, I wish to 
express our sincere appreciation to Dr. 
Blake for his visit with us and for his 
very, very inspiring address. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Blake. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Resumed) 
PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 


ognizes co-Secretary Curran of the Resolu- 
tions Committee to continue the report. 
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. . -Committee co-Secretary Curran pre- 
sented the following resolution : ” 


POWER 


There is now general recognition, 
as organized labor has long advocated, 
that the expanding economy of the 
U. needs additional power and 
energy beyond even the most optimis- 
tic estimates of the recent past. The 
best informed sources predict the 
necessity of increasing the available 
supply from the present level of 
kilowatt hours per man hour of work 
in all of industry to 14 kilowatt hours 
per man hour of work by 1970. 

The need for increased power also 
stems from the increased use of elec- 
trical devices and processes in 
industry, in argiculture and in the 
home. 

Many new industries use_ electro- 
process methods which require large 
amounts of electricity. Aluminum and 
titanium are two new industries in 
this category. Application of automa- 
tion in industry generall requires 
tremendous increases in the use of 
electric power. The new atomic indus- 
try is both a large user and potential 
source of electric power. This tota 
use of electric power at major AEC 
installations will increase in the one 
year from 1955 to 1956 by 20 billion 
kilowatt hours. Total A use of 
electricity which constitutes 9 percent 
of sales to consumers in 1955 will in 
1956 increase to 12.8 percent of total 
consumption of electricity in the en- 
tire U. S. Part of this increase could 
be obtained from nuclear power 
reactors. 

There are many new appliances in 
the homes, As addtional power becomes 
available, more of it is used in the 
home for these appliances, and all of 
society. benefits from the increased 
use. Experience in low-cost areas 
proves that the increase in use of 
power brings a higher standard of 
living in the home and on the farm, 
as well as expanded output and em- 
ployment in the factory and in the mill. 
The housewife benefits. The worker 
benefits when low rates bring in- 
creased use. While residential users in 
Rhode Island paid $8.74 for the identi- - 
cal amount of wer which cost $4.92 
in Tennessee, the average residential 
use in Providence, Rhode Island was 
1,230 kilowatt hours contrasting with 
an avera; residential use of 7,020 
kilowatt hours in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

We are proud of the achievements of 
the TVA and will oppose all efforts to 
weaken or cripple this outstandingly. 
successful program. We want no more 
Dixon-Yates proposals. 

Only the Federal Government can 
provide effective leadership to develop 
our large river basins, and only the 
Federal Government can provide for 
the multi-purpose planning that 
bring the maximum fiood_ contro 

wer, navigations recreation an 
rrigation which so many of our river 
basin areas need. 

Hydroelectric power without expand- 
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ing nuclear and _ conventional fuel 
power plants cannot meet the total 
needs of our expanding economy. We 
must develop an expansion of our 
total supply. Public policy should 
encourage the development of power 
using all possible sources of energy 
with both public and private owner- 
ship. We believe that, whatever the 
form of ownership, workers employed 
in the construction or operation of 
power plants or the sale of electric 
power, are entitled to the same rights, 
benefits, and privileges of free organi- 
zation and collective bargaining as 
workers in industry generally. We 
call for the repeal of any special 
restrictions on collective bargaining 
rights of workers in electric power 
industries; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLV The AFL-CIO in Con- 
vention duly assembled supports programs 
for the expansion of electric power 
supply at the lowest feasible cost 
practical under the terms of programs 
which have been established since the 
use of electric power became wide- 
spread throughout the country. 

1. The Federal Government’ should 
encourage the development of 
power using all possible sources 
of energy with both public and 
private ownership. 

2. We ask the Federal Government 
to provide effective leadership 
to develop our large river basins. 
Specifically, we call for the earli- 
est possible Congressional action 
for the authorization and con- 
struction of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon on the Snake River. 

. We call upon the various state 
governments involved to repeal 
legislation which denies to em- 
ployees of publicly or privately 
owned electric power systems 
collective bargaining rights and 
privileges available to workers in 
industry generally in their respec- 
tive states. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

. .. The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the following resolution: 


NATURAL GAS 


A determined effort is being made by 
the Lede whey! d of natural gas to pass 
legislation which would exempt the pri- 
mary production of gas from regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. 
The House of Representatives during 
the past session of Congress passed the 
Harris Bill. The issue is now pending 
in the Senate. 

There is ample evidence that removal 
of regulation would increase prices to 
consumers of gas by many millions of 
dollars and unreasonably swell the 

Historically, 


from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 


moved the adoption of the resolution. 
+ . . The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


Introduction of 
$64,000 Question Contestant 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We have a 
great deal of talent in the labor move- 
ment of various kinds. This morning 
we had a song written and sung by a 
gentleman who is a member of both the 
Rubber Workers Union and the Musi- 
cians Union. 

We have here this morning a mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO, who is pres- 
ently a contestant on the $64,000 TV 
program and who has reached the 
$8,000 level on the subject, if you please, 
of poetry. I would like to introduce 
him to take a bow—Brother Roscoe C. 
Wright, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes co-Secretary Curran of the Reso- 
= Committee to continue the re- 
port. 

- . . Committee co-Secretary Curran re- 
gonves on behalf of the Committee as 

ollows: 


FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


insurance to protect real and personal 
property trom the ravages of floods 
and hurricanes is rarely available, and 
then at almost prohibitive premiums. 
Damage from recent floods in six 
Northeastern states alone is estimated 
at nearly two billion dollars, ninety- 
eight percent of which is uninsured. 

federal and state grants to disaster 
areas are limited exclusively to the 
removal of debris and the restoration 
of public property and buildings, utili- 
ties, streets and highways. Other assist- 
ance to the victims of floods and hurri- 
canes is severely limited by the meager 
resources of voluntary agencies such as 
the National Disaster Services of the 
American National Red Cross and other 
forms of community relief. 

Flood victims often become debt vic- 
tims because of the mortgage and 
personal loans they are forced to ob- 
tain to rehabilitate themselves after 
disaster. Many families, such as retired 
workers, are, however, not eligible for 
loans; now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO urges the 
Congress of the United States to create 
a system of federal insurance to pro- 
tect citizens from the loss of houses, 
furniture, factories and heavy equip- 
ment in floods, hurricanes and other 
natural disasters. 


OMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded and 
carried, 


. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following resolution. 


SUPPORT OF UNIONS ON STRIKE 


American unions believe in peaceful 
collective bargaining. It is always our 
aim to reach agreement through peace- 
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ful negotiations, without resort to the 
strike weapon. e are well aware that 
the effects of a strike are felt not only 
by the employer, but  pre-eminently 
by the striking workers themselves; 
and in lesser degree by the general 
public. 

Our unions do not lightly decide to 
strike or engage in walk-outs for 
frivolous or trivial reasons. We do not 
strike until every other legitimate 
means of arriving at a _ satisfactory 
settlement has been exhausted. 

In the final analysis, however, a 
strike is, in many situations, the work- 
ers’ only weapon; and recourse to it 
their only hope of winning better 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
This can be clearly seen in some of the 
bitter strikes in which our affiliates are 
now engaged. 

Such a struggle is now being carried 
on by nearly 55,000 Westinghouse work- 
ers, represented by the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, who are now in the eighth 
week of the largest and longest nation- 
wide strike of 1955. 

Westinghouse management ruthlessly 
and irresponsibly provoked this strike 
by attempting to tear up its present 
two-year contract with the IUE and im- 
pose a substandard wage-slashing and 
job-cutting five-year agreement. It has 
perpetuated the strike by autocratically 
refusing to negotiate in good faith, by 
bargaining only on an ultimatum L;asis 
of “take-it-or-leave-it,” and by initiat- 
ing strike-breaking and union-busting 
campaigns through the use of injunc- 
tions, back-to-work movements, brib- 
ery and scab-herding. 

In paramount issue is the sanctity of 
collective bargaining agreements, hon- 
estly negotiated and solemnly signed, 
and the threat to all unions which lies 
in Westinghouse management’s assump- 
tion that it has the unilateral right, 
without consultation or negotiation, to 
alter work standards and to shift in- 
centive jobs to day work while depriv- 
ing workers of incentive pay scales. 

Since April 13, more than 3,000 hotel 
employees of Miami and Miami Beach, 
Florida, members of the Hotel and Kes- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational Union, have been on strike 
against the major hotels in the Miami 
area. The objective of the employees 
has been simply to win the right to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers 
in order to correct intolerable conditions 
of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. espite the fact that the union 
unquestionably has the support of the 
overwhelming majority of the _ hotel 
employees in the area, most of the em- 
ployers have adamantly refused to recog- 
nize the union, although in recent weeks 
a few of the hotels have recognized and 
have signed satisfactory agreements 
with the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Union. 

Although no agency in Florida has 
taken any jurisdiction whatsoever over 
this situation, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has refused to assert its 
jurisdiction in this case. Thus the hotel 
workers have been denied any oppor- 
tunity to obtain the redress which is 
their right under the law and now find 
themselves in a legal no-man’s-land 
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without protection from either the Flor- 
ida courts or from the NLRB. 

In another situation, the flight engi- 
neers of United Air Lines have been on 
strike for seven weeks against the stub- 
born refusal by the airline to accept job 
security conditions of employment that 
have been incorporated into the con- 
tracts with other major airlines. The 
importance of this strike transcends the 
relatively small number of workers who 
are involved, because on its success or 
failure is likely to hinge the future 
course of labor relations in the entire 
airline industry. The valiant fight which 
the Flight Engineers’ International As- 
sociation has been waging against this 
strongly entrenched employer deserves 
the wholehearted support of every inter- 
national and local union of the trade 
union movement, 

In Wisconsin, workers at the itohler 
Co., members of Local 833, have been on 
strike longer than any other group of 
workers in the history of the UAW-CIO. 
Since April 5, 1954, they have manned 
their picketlines to win for themselves 
and their children benefits and working 
conditions which have become standard 
throughout the rest of industrial Amer- 
ica. Twenty-one years ugo their em- 
ployer broke a strike of a fine AFL Fed- 
eral Labor Union with « private com- 
pany army. Two men were killed, shot 
in the back, and 48 men, women and 
children injured by gunfire from inside 
the plant. The company still has tear 
gas and an arsenal available, still tries 
to conduct its relations with its workers 
with the same brutal methods which 
characterized its labor relations a gen- 
eration ago. All members of organized 
labor are urged to help the couragecus 
members oO the United <Autornobile 
Workers striking at Kohler to wir a 
fair and equitable contract by refusing 
to buy and urging all fair-minded peo- 
ple not to buy plumbingware and en- 
gines made by Kohler until the Kohler 
workers win a just contract. 

These four strikes as well as all other 
legitimate strikes deserve the full, sym- 
pathetic, and sincere support of all union 
members. Furthermore, all union members 
are indirectly affected by the outcome of 
every strike, no matter what may be the 
immediate issue involved. For a lost strike 
or tempts reactionary employers to 
take more intransigent positions in 
bargaining or to discard collective 
bargaining altogether in favor of un- 
ilaterally imposed wages and working 
conditions. In cortrast, a successful 
strike may result in benefits being 
achieved by many thousands of work- 
ers not directly involved in the strike. 

In unity there is strength, and only 
if workers stand together can they 
hope to equate their strength to that 
of the powerful forces arrayed against 
them; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and all its 
affiliates pledge their support and that 
of their members for all legitimate 
strikes. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. President, I move adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the report of the Committee and 
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the recommendation of support for the 
striking workers. The motion is to 


dopt. 
. The Chair recognizes Vice President 


Carey. 

VICE PRESIDENT CAREY: Presi- 
dent Meany and delegates: It was my 
great privilege to attend a convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1933. As I look over this Convention 
I see a marked difference in terms of 
size and strength. There are unions that 
exist today that did not exist some 22 
years ago. In fact, I am reminded as 
I see this Convention on the achieve- 
ment of unity in labor, that this Con- 
vention so well demonstrates the story 
of another man who had a great job 
and task of organizing. When Noah as- 
sembled the animals in the Ark he 
brought them in two by two and he 
had to be very careful that there was 
not too much affection demonstrated 
between those animals. It was a ques- 
tion of multiplication. If the lions and 
the tigers and the others got together 
with their opposite sex perhaps through 
multiplication that Ark would sink. 

Well, here in the labor movement we 
might describe it as the animals leav- 
ing the Ark and going down two by 
two, and as the animals had left a Tom 
cat came along, and with his female 
cat there followed a whole row of kit- 
tens. The Tom cat looked up into the 
eyes of Noah and said, “Well, Noah, 
you thought we were fighting. 

Well, I report to you and this tre- 
mendous labor movement that our fight 
today must be against those who are 
attempting to destroy our unions and 
their contracts. I humbly report to you 
on behalf of those 55,000 Westinghouse 
Workers now on strike for their 55th 
day. From Massachusetts to California 
the plants of Westinghouse are down. 
Not a single, solitary wheel has turned. 
Not a piece of production has come off 
the lines. And before that group sub- 
mits to the terms of that corporation, 
despite its billion dollars of resources, 
that union must go out of business, as 
will that corporation go out of business. 

We have had twelve weeks of nego- 
tiations since that strike began. Nego- 
tiations started this morning at 10 A.M. 
There are only two issues involved— 
the question of ground rules for stud- 
ies determining rates of pay, and the 
issue of a wage increase under the con- 
tract. That contract has until October 
15, 1956, to run. But this corporation 
said to us, ““‘We must tear up the pres- 
ent contract with a year to run and 
accept an inferior 5-year proposition. 
They told us that because we had an 
agreement with General Electric Cor- 
poration, the only 5-year agreement in 
our entire history of 400 competitors of 
Westinghouse, they were going to give 
us an inferior proposition or else they 
would starve our members out until we 
saw fit to accept their proposition. 

I ask these newspaper men present 
here, as well as the delegates, what 
would the editorials say if our unions 
walked into Westinghouse and said to 
them, “We just signed an agreement 
with one of your competitors that pro- 
vides benefits superior to yours. We 
want Westinghouse to tear up our 
agreement and provide us with the ben- 
efits that we have received under a con- 


tract with your competitor.” 

4 suppose a union would be called ir- 
responsible to tear up a contract in the 
middle of its term, but that is what 
Westinghouse is doing. They are sug- 
gesting that after 55 days of strike the 
people will capitulate. Our members 
are walking the picket lines. They are 
tacing this billion-dollar corporation as 
trade unionists must face corporations 
that are so irresponsible that they 
would tear up a union contract. They 
established their back-to-work move- 
ment. The managers and foremen and 
supervisors were asked to leave the 
union and go to work. They are send- 
ing letters to the homes ot our mem- 
bers. They are hiring scabs where they 
can. They are using the local police 
and the sheriffs, the deputies and the 
state police. They have got injunctions, 


, and in some cases they are still seeking 


to enforce those injunctions. They en- 
gage in rumors and whispering cam- 
paigns that the strike is nearly over. 
They send fake letters from strikers’ 
wives to government officials and to the 
newspapers. They furlough 40 per cent 
of the officials of the corporation, and 
the technicians to give them time to 
engage in scab recruiting. They are of- 
fering $20 a day hand-outs to ask our 
people to scab in these plants. They 
need 55,000 people for 55 days, and de- 
spite that campaign, they are only able 
to get 150 people to even attempt to go 
into those plants. When they do go in 
we engage in educational work to con- 
vince them that they are violating the 
spirit of brotherhood and doing them- 
selves injury, and they can’t get the 
150 to go in two days running. 

I want to say to this Convention 
that we deeply and. sincerely gre 
the way our unions, both AFL unions 
and CIO unions, have rallied to our as- 
sistance. I want to say thank you to 
George Meany and to Bill Schnitzler 
for publishing a full-page ad before the 
merger took place, indicating the sup- 
port of all of labor in this important 
strike. 

Our Union is not a big or rich organ- 
ization. It has had to organize twice 
in its short years of existence. A short 
time ago the Communists so infiltrated 
our ranks that we had to cast them 
out of CIO and organize that union 
again. We had the opposition of the 
employers. They even sought to take 
advantage of our fight with the Com- 
munists to keep our people divided. 

My great thanks go to the Steel- 
workers. Many of their locals are right 
in the same communities, Their con- 
tract provides for this 15-cent-an-hour 
increase that we asked of Westing- 
house in the same kind of contract, and 
they don’t permit production standards 
for these day workers that Westing- 
house is trying to impose. 

They said to us, “We will make avail- 
able to you a half million dollars,” and 
they have so far, at the rate of $50,000 
a week, provided relief for our member- 
ship. The United Automobile Workers 
have done likewise. We had on arrival 
at this Convention today a union pre- 
senting a $10,000 check, another union 
25,000. From the International Brother- 

ood of Firemen, Oilers and Helpers, 
$5,000. We have received over a mil- 
lion dollars from former AFL and CIO 
unions, 
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I might say to you that with our re- 
sources as a union we could only pro- 
vide one dollar per member per week. 
The Steelworkers made it possible to 
double that. The Auto Workers made 
it possible to triple it. With the help 
and assistance of the other unions we 
are able to multiply it by four. So we 
have four dollars per week per mem- 
ber for the purposes of giving relief to 
these great warriors, these courageous 
people who are fighting the battle so 
necessary for the continued existence 
of labor. 

I say to all of you, four dollars a 
week is all we are able to provide, but 
that is far more than we ever expected. 
Those 55,000 workers will continue 
their fight, and we look to the day 
when we can be of assistance to any 
other group confronted with the same 
kind of problem. 

I have a detailed report of the strike, 
all the issues involved, and I would 
like to present this detailed book to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the A 
CIO, to be scrutinized by anyone who 
is interested in supporting this strug- 
gle. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you 
very much, Vice President Carey. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Kent. 


DELEGATE KENT, Flight Engineers: 
President Meany, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, sister and brother dele- 
gates to this great Convention, I rise 
to speak in support of 250 flight en- 
gineers of the United Air Lines who 
are now in the seventh week of a 
strike against that company. 

In seven weeks there has been no 
effort by the company, in spite of efforts 
by the flight engineers, to settle this 
dispute. The company’s efforts have 
been strictly on strike-breaking and 
recruiting of scabs to continue to oper- 
ate that air line. 

These 250 flight engineers on United 
Air Lines are spread from New York 
to Honolulu, and we are attempting 
with that small membership to picket 
some 80 airports across the country 
24 hours a day to give our message 
to the traveling public and our fellow 
trade unionists around this country. 
We are in need of your support, moral 
me an and financial support. 

want to bring to your attention the 
factor which has made it possible for 
United Air Lines to continue to operate 
a substantial part of their operation, 
and that is the strike-breaking and the 
scabbing of the members of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. I believe it is 
now common knowledge in this Con- 
vention that the Air Line Pilots had 
their charter revoked by the Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, which preceded this great Con- 
vention, for their acts of strike-break- 
ing unless within 10 days they squared 
themselves for their anti-union activity 
and strike-breaking on the United Air 
Lines Strike. Six days of that ten-day 
period have now passed, and every pilot, 
scab and strike-breaker is still con- 


ong, to operate, and it appears now 
e pilots do not care whether 
they stay in the great Federation rep- 
resented here or not, but rather choose 
to be scabs and strike-breakers in that 
big strike. 
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We thought years ago that the era 
of the goon had passed, Yet we have 
a striker in a hospital in Portland, 
Oregon, at this moment who was struck 
from behind and has been in the hos- 
pital for about a week. 

I ask you, ladies and gentlemen here 
present today, in returning to your 
various constituents to bring our strike 
and the struggle of these 250 men, 
spread thin as they are across the 
country, to your every member, and I 
ask your help and support to help 
these people win a strike for issues 
that are less than what we have gained 
in every other company in this industry 
this year. 

+ Thank you very much for your atten- 
on. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: With the per- 
mission of the Convention, I will set 
aside this discussion until we hear 
from our very distinguished guest. We 
will recognize the other speakers who 
wish to speak on this question of support 
for striking unions. 


... Mr, Adlai Stevenson was escorted 
to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am very 
happy to present this mornin one 
whom I am sure everyone in this hall 
knows and knows very well because 
of his tremendous campaign three years 
ago. However, perhaps a great many 
people do not know of his very splen- 
did record as a public servant prior 
to that campaign. Of course, the peo- 

le of Illinois know all about that, 

ut I am sure a great many Americans 
do not know of that record. It is on the 
basis of that record and also on the basis 
of the ideas, ideals and aspirations he pre- 
sented to the American people three years 
ago that we are very happy to welcome 
him here again this morning to deliver an 
address to you and to tell us what he has 
on his mind for 1956. 

It is a great deal of pleasure to pre- 
sent to you the Honorable Adlai Stev- 
enson, 


HONORABLE ADLAI STEVENSON 


. Meany, Mr. Reuther, delegates 
from the ICFTU, delegates to the con- 
vention, visitors and friends: I thought 
when r. Meany introduced me and 
said that I was going to address you 
he might slip inadvertently and say 
that you were going to hear another 
address, because I have come to the 
full and painful awareness that you 
have had almost a week of convention 
oratory, and am sure, Mr. Meany, 
that whatever I may say you will have 
heard said at least twice before and 
at_least once better. 

Furthermore, if you should conclude 
that ros have heard exactly the same 
speech before I would ask you to be 
charitable, because there are only so 
many combinations of the English 
language that are ssible, and I am 
aw have all been used here this 
week. 

Moreover, after your long delibera- 
tions here and the long evenings and 
afternoons that you have spent in the 
cultural centers of New York, in the 
museums, the art galleries, I am sure 
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that the merger that would appeal to 
 % of you most would be with your 
ed. 

Yet you must have had a feeling of 
participation in an historic occasion, 
for here in a very real sense history 
and destiny have come together for a 
moment in time. 

Behind this meeting lies a century 
and a half of preparation, of building, 
of upward — of fighting for a 
liberty no working men could win 
alone, but only in company with his 
brothers. 

During much of that period there 
was freedom for enterprise but little 
for labor. Samuel Gompers and the 
dedicated men and women around him 
faced a system that dealt with them 
cruelly and unfairly, that made them 
the victims of violence, of espionage, 
of injunctions and yellow dog _ con- 
tracts. It is a measure of their forti- 
tude and character that they fought 
back—not to destroy that system, but. 
knowing its basic worth, to improve it 
by seeking, through collective action, 
equality of economic strength for labor. 

We stand today beneath the giant 
tree they planted. But it remained for 
others to make organized labor and 
collective bargaining truly vital and 
effeetive forces in our economic dem- 
ocracy. Phil Murray, Bill Green, Sidney 
Hillman, Martin Durkin—from my own 
State of Illinois—and those who work 
with them. were not just great leaders 
of American labor; they were great 
Americans. 

And now today there is this new 
achievement of a labor statesmanship 
as bold and constructive as any that 
has gone before. It has added to labor's 
development that element that has in 
the past twenty years been lacking. 
This week the two halves of a bridge 
that has long been building have been 
brought together. Where there was 
separateness and division now there 
is unity. Where there was incomplete- 
ness now there is completeness. 

To you, George Meany, and to you. 
Walter Reuther, and to all of you in 
the labor movement, a nation is in- 
debted for making America—and there- 
fore freedom—stronger. 

You will hardly believe it. but T 
have read your new constitution. In- 
deed, I want to take as the text for 
my remarks the opening statement in 
yvour Preamble—that in this merger “is 
an expression of the hopes and as- 
Pirations of the working people of 
America.” 

What are these hopes and aspira- 
tions and what is your proper course 
in pursuing them? 

They are, to begin with, T suggest. 
the hopes and aspirations not just of 
labor, not just of any single group in 
America, but of all Americans. 

This means ALL Americans—with- 
out regard to race or religion or na- 
tional origin. “All colors” your Con- 
vention motto says, and “all creeds.” 
I hope with all my heart that there 
will be in this united labor movement 
no compromise with this essential basic 
principle 

There has been too much preaching 
and not enough practicing of what true 
equality of opportunity really means. 


Now by putting your own house in or- 
der you are helping to put the nation’s 
house in order, and I suspect that your 
leadership on this front may well prove 
one of the most immediate, yet most 
enduring, fruits of your new union. 

There is another vital aspect to this 
matter of the unity of American hopes 
and aspirations. I intended, when I ac- 
cepted your invitation, not to let this 
even savor of a political speech. I pro- 
pose, nevertheless, to speak bluntly 
about what appears to be a design to 
play the ugly politics of group conflict 
and hatred. 

It started with the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture’s attempt to blame the farm- 
er’s current depression on the city 
worker’s wage increase. And now the 
the Chairman of the Republican Sena- 
torial Committee has charged labor 
leaders with organizing “a conspiracy 
of national proportions” to take over 
the federal government; the National 
Chairman of the “Salute to Eisenhower” 
dinners has made his curious insinuat- 
ing statement that labor became a po- 
tent political force in America at about 
the same time as the rise of the Nazi 
Party in Germany; a member of the 
cabinet has said that he doesn’t “‘hap- 
pen to go along with some of the 
‘goons’,” who are “running things”; and 
a Republican state chairman has pro- 
claimed that labor leaders are “Marx- 
ist-Socialist bosses who are _ trying 
to take this country down a rathole.” 

And by the way, that must be the big- 
gest rathole that the Republicans have 
contrived yet. 

Now I say to you, soberly that this is 
dangerous politics. This is divisive and 
therefore destructive. We in this coun- 
try are just emerging from a long and 
shameful interval of hate and fear and 
slander. Today McCarthyism is out of 
style. But is a similar hate campaign 
in the making around distorted images 
of “goons” and “power hungry labor 
bosses,” ugly phrases we hear almost 
daily? Must the image of America be 
further defaced? Is this, indeed, an at- 
tempt to stir up class conflict? 

No election, no office, is worth such 
a price! 

I suggest we put an end to this and 
quick. And I am glad to note that voices 
of protest against these attacks have 
risen among our Republican friends, I 
even saw a headline, Mr. Meany, as I 
was coming to New York the other day: 
G Ranks Split Over Assaults on 
Labor. Well, the first part of that— 
GOP Ranks Split—was hardly worth a 
headline. After the divisions we have 
witnessed in the Republican party over 
foreign policy, farm policy, McCarthy- 
ism and whatnot it occurred to me, ag 
I thought of this merger in the labor 
movement, that the next great merger 
of important, influential groups which 
this country needs most is a merger in 
the Republican party. Maybe these gen- 
tlemien who denounce you so freely 
could use you to help them get together. 
And by the way, if you find any of them 
who find an unhappy home in the 
merged party, well, there will always 
he a light burning in a Democratic 
window. 

But it remains basically important 
that this matter of labor's relationship 
to the rest of the society be faced so- 
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berly, not as an excuse for arousing 
passions and fears, but as an opportunity 
for increasing democracy’s strength to 
its maximum. 

This Federation has already served a 
clear notice I take it, that it proposes 
to measure its responsibilities by its 
power, and to make no demands as a 
special interest. 

You have left no question, on the 
score of responsibility within your 
ranks about your intentions and your 
capacities to keep communism out of 
labor unions. You have left no doubt 
that you will deal vigorously and effec- 
tively with racketeers and those who 
abuse their stewardship of welfare or 
pension funds. 

TI have read the resolutions of this 
Convention. They speak plainly and 
eloquently your full realization that 
labor can solve its problems as America 
solves its problems. 

Speaking of labor’s public responsi- 
bility, I had an experience on Sunday at 
my home near Chicago. I was visited 
by a very intelligent South American 
who seemed a little surprised when I 
told him that while I had hopes, I 
didn’t know how the 15 million union 
workers would vote in the next elec- 
tion, but that I was certain that a 
separate Labor party in the European 
sense of a great political machine 
would not come out of this merger. I 
told him that labor was not a disci- 
plined voting minority in this country, 
and that working people voted not on 
orders but on convictions. And I told 
him, too, that nowadays those convic- 
tions rested not on any separate status 
a man might have as a trade unionist 
but on his status as a citizen with his 
own ideas about what is good for him 
and for his country. 

That’s the way it is, and I think 
that’s the way it ought to be. 

But let’s be equally clear about this 
too: That the more people who take 
part in the processes of American Gov- 
ernment the stronger it is going to be 
—and the better informed they are the 
better job of democratic self-govern- 
ment they are going to do. Democracy 
needs all the political participation it 
ean get out of just as many individuals 
and just as many responsible groups as 
is possible. Like you, I have been as- 
tonished by some worried declarations 
I’ve heard in the last few days about 
the dangers of an unlimited franchise 
for working people and their organized 
political activities. And while I've ad- 
verted to this subject of voting let me 
say that like you, too, and every de- 
mocracy-loving person in America, Re- 
publican or Democrat, I’ve been shocked 
and shamed by the recent reports of 
bloody violence and gross intimidation 
to prevent people from exercising their 
right, indeed their duty, to vote in one 
section of our country. 

I say that what is true politically, so 
far as the responsibility of this great 
labor union is concerned, is also true 
economically. 

Many of us, I think, have been dis- 
turbed in recent years by the tmplica- 
tions of bigness: big business, big labor, 
big government, mass communications, 
mass mindedness, mass manipulation— 
Free i, massiveness in everything. 
{ttle businesses, independent businesses, 


are vanishing like the autumn leaves. 
And as labor and industry get larger 
the consumer gets smaller. e is fast 
becoming the forgotten man. 

So I have been gratified by the resolu- 
tions adopted at this convention which 
reflect clearly your recognition of these 
other interests, particularly of the con- 
sumer. Giant as labor now is it recog- 
nizes that the consumer is its sovereign 
—s have ultimately always the last 
word. 

For the one thing we all are is con- 
sumers, and we get the right answers 
to most of our economic problems by 
consulting our interests as consumers. 

And so I would submit—in answer to 
those who seek to breed antagonisms 
and conflict between labor and other in- 
terests—that the effective working of 
twentieth century democratic capitalism 
in America depends upon full recogni- 
tion that organized labor is an essential 
and a responsible partner in the econ- 
omy and the community; that it is con- 
cerned not only with the problems of 
labor as labor, but even more with those 
of citizens as citizens, of people as 
people; that the hopes and aspirations of 
“working people” are the hopes and as- 
pirations of all people. 

Now there are some who seem to think 
that America’s hopes and aspirations 
have all been satisfied, that we have 
reached our goal, our end—that we have 
the twin blessings of peace and pros- 
perity, and that all we need from here 
on is pep talks and platitudes. In- 
deed, in this day of policy by slogan and 
conviction by capsule—like progressive 
conservatism, or conservative dynamism, 
or even paralytic liberalism, I’m expect- 
ing to hear any day some solemn states- 
man promise to tread a careful line be- 
tween partiality and impartiality! 

But whoever says that we have ar- 
rived at our goal, that this is the best 
of all possible worlds, convicts himself 
of the twin sins of complacency and 
ignorance. He must know very little 
about the unsatisfied wants—and about 
the dreams—of people. He must know 
little and care less. 

Our greatest hope, our most consum- 
ing aspiration, is of course for peace, 
for peace with freedom, without which 
there can be no tolerable peace. 

Since the disturbing state of the world 
has been discussed so ably and so re- 
cently by the distinguished Governor of 
New York, let me only say here today 
that it seems to me among the bright- 
est promises of this new Federation 
that the powers and resources of Amer- 
ica labor for peace may not be even 
more fully realized. 

Our country’s role in winning wars, la- 
bor’s role in helping to win wars, has 
been duly recognized. 


But its potential for winning peace 
has not been—even despite the accom- 
plishments of American labor repre- 
sentatives in fighting Communism on 
its own ground, where it counts most, 
in the factories of Europe, in the rice 
fields of Asia, and all around the world. 

In the long run the issue between 
Communism and Democracy is going 
to be finally settled not in the counsels 
of diplomats or by the heads of gov- 
ernment, but in the minds and hearts— 
ves, and the stomachs—of the multi- 
tudes of the ordinary working people 
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of Asia, of Africa, of Europe, yes, and 
of the Americas, too. 

The voice of our America which can 
speak most clearly and persuasively to 
these people is the voice of American 
labor—of the AFL-CIO. I know that 
from this Convention there will go out 
to working men and women in every 
country—who speak a multitude of 
tongues but who have it in common 
that they work with their hands and 
hold freedom in their hearts—the report 
of democracy’s deeds and of how much 
more real they are than Communism’s 
hollow promises. And I am glad you 
representatives from the ICFTU are 
here to carry back to your people that 
message. 

Here at home our central purpose is, 
in its broadest sense, to create fuller 
lives for all our people. I am acutely 
conscious of the fact that virtually 
every speaker who has appeared before 
you this week has developed that 
theme. But it is that important to our 
thinking. For this is a time of transi- 
tion from the old to the new; from the 
small to the big; from embattled labor, 
if your please, to mighty labor; from 
national isolation to national involve- 
ment. It is a time of transition, too, 
from the ancient problem of sharing 
scarcity to the modern problem of dis- 
tributing abundance. 

Yet we must start from a recogni- 
tion of the ironical fact that in this age 
of abundance there remain today 30 
million people in America who are 
still seeking freedom from want. 

The New Deal began the campaign 
against poverty and injustice under 
that good American whom you will 
honor later today, Franklin Roosevelt. 
That campaign progressed with convic- 
tion and courage under another fight- 
ing leader, President Harry Truman. I 
am sure our present distinguished 
President’s objectives are identically 
the same, 

But the task is far from finished if 
we are to live in health and decency. 
While we count with gratitude all the 
blessings we already enjoy, it is sober- 
ing to reflect that in a nation where a 
single company is making this year, 
before taxes, over two billion dollars, 
some eight million families are trying 
to make ends meet on $2,000 or less— 
hardly half of what is required to main- 
tain a minimum level of decent living. 

The question is not whether we are 
for or against prosperity. The ques- 
tion is whether we are for or against 
doing anything about the fact that 30 
million Americans today don’t have 
prosperity. 

Some of you live in farming country. 
You know what has happened to farm 
income since 1952—and you know, too, 
what effect it has on business in your 
localities. I am glad that labor has 
joined fully in the demands for a new 
and adequate federal farm program. 

Some of you live in the “depressed 
areas”’—the textile towns, the coal 
fields, other areas where shortened 
work days and darkened plants have 
again become the rule, and where na- 
tional statistics cannot dull the miseries 
of unemployment. 

If we want to keep today’s relative 
nrosperity everyone must share it. It is 
even truer today than it was when the 
Knights of Labor devised their slogan 
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that “An injury to one is an injury 
to all.” 


And there is more to be done to im- 
prove our economic shock absorbers. 
Unemployment compensation must be 
extended and its benefits made more 
realistic: And where industries work 
out guaranteed wage or supplementary 
compensation systems, these _ efforts 
should not be stymied by administra- 
tive or legislative roadblocks. 

Yet the battle against snesouetty is 
only half the battle for a better life. 
A full dinner pail is a necessity. But 
Americans have never lived by bread 
alone. We have lived by ideals and by 
moral values. And in your new Con- 
stitution, you list among our goals the 
“strengthening and extension of our 
way of life’ and increasing the “dignity 
of the human individual.” 

What do these phrases really mean? 

Well, they mean that we want our 
children to grow up, not in ramshackle 
country shacks or in ugly city slums, 
but in decent surroundings, where they 
can see the sun and breathe the air. 

They mean that we want our children 
to go to school, not in crowded class- 
rooms or in basements or on page 
shifts, but in decent buildings wit 


goes teachers proud of their responsi- 
ility. 


They mean that when our children 
are sick we want them to have decent 
medical care—and not suffer while the 
comity hesitates because of the doctor's 


When they grow old, we want them 
to have the decent security which a 
life’s work entitles them to. 

Yes, and the strengthening of our 
way of life means, too, making more 
secure the rights of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively—to make 
democracy work in the plant, in the 
shop, on the job, in people’s daily work- 
ing lives. The laws must be fair to all: 
to the workers, to the employers, and 
to the people, too. The so-called right- 
to-work laws do not meet this test. 
And there has long been agreement 
that many of the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act are inequitable and 
unworkable and should be changed or 
removed. 

We must look ahead now to the 
handling of new factors in America’s 
exciting economic future—to automa- 
tion, to the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, to other miracles of progress 
et opening up. They must be used to 
nerease the standard of living for the 
many, not just the standard of luxury 
for the few—to produce more leisure 
and not more unemployment. It will 
take careful planning, much more than 
there has been so far, to see to it that 
progress pays off in time—time for all 
of us—time to enjoy the really good 
things in life. 

These are our hopes and aspirations, 
the meaning of “dignity of the human 
individual.” They are the {eapreenes 
of the human challenge of 1955. 

. And let no one say that this genera- 

tion cannot meet that challenge. The 
plain fact is that we have today, as a 
people, the wealth to do all of these 
<a. The only questi is whether 
we have the will to do them, I think 
we have. 

We conquered the depression—work- 
ing together. And we won the war— 
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working together. But we have not 
learned to work fully together to use 
the fruits of abundance for our broader 
welfare—for our programs for education, 
for hospitals, for slum clearance and 
urban rehabilitation, for social security. 
None of these things which we must do 
together have kept up with our ex- 
panding national wealth. 


What then will it take to meet this 
challenge, to satisfy our hopes and as- 
aes me for something beyond the 

eaping up of material abundance? 


Well, it will take a willingness to do 
together what cannot be done by indi- 
viduals alone. I think there is among 
us this full willingness today. 


It will take, too, a leadership which 
has faith in the future, and vision, and 
an understanding of what the yee 
of America really want, and of how 
much they really want it. 


It will take a government which finds 
its mandates in consideration of the 
general welfare, and of no single in- 
terest. 

It will take a commitment that in 
our daily lives we live by the Bill of 
Rights to which we subscribe as a nation. 

t will take a refusal ever to be sat- 
isfied, a vision of an America growing 
ever more beautiful and a freedom ever 
more complete, a deep conviction, if 
you please, in the continued perfecta- 
bility of the human spirit. 

It will take the full-hearted belief 
of all of us that we in America have 
only just begun to live. 

These, and nothing less than these, 
are our hopes and aspirations, 

A nation’s best wishes go with you 
of labor as you set out now on your 
united, stronger pursuit of these high 
purposes. 

Good luck. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We note that 
Governor Stevenson said at the opening 
of his address that the things he was 
going to say had most likely been said 
before during this week. But I am sure 
we can all agree that, while there may 
have been attempts before this week to 
set forth the ideals and aspirations of this 
great organization for not only its mem- 
bers but for the American people, if they 
were said they were not said as well as 
he_said them to us this morning. 

So in your behalf I wish to say very 
simply what you have perhaps said a 
great deal better by your response to his 
address—thank you very, very much Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. 

We will now return to the subject mat- 
ter which we interrupted in order to hear 
Governor Stevenson. That was the report 
of the Resolutions Committee on the sub- 
ject of “Support for Striking Unions.” 


Resumption of Discussion on Resolu- 
tion—Support of Unions on Strike 


DELEGATE HOWARD WALTON, 
Florida Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
President, on the resolution, ‘“Supportin 
Unions on Strike,” I feel that I woul 
be remiss today if I did not mention the 
recent 72-day. strike of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America in the nine 
Southern states. Down there we have 
support in reality, and we have support 
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of the type that would exemplify what 
we are attempting to do with this merged 
organization. 

Oftentimes the success of a strike in 
a good many small communities depends 
on the wholehearted support that we have 
from our brothers in the AFL unions. 
And I would just like to take this oppor- 
tunity to say thanks very much for a job 
thet was well done. We appreciated it. 
and if everybody else can get the type of 
support while on strike that you folks 
gave to us, I am quite sure we will lick 
the job and the anti-union legislation 
down there in the South. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes President Miller of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International 
Union. 


DELEGATE EDWARD MILLER, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees: President 
Meany and delegates: I think that you 
have read enough about our Miami Beach 
and Miami Hotel strike, but I would like 
to bring you up to date on what is going 
on in Miami at the present time. 

Our fight in Florida was to stop men 
and women from working 14 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. We have heard 
so much here this week on what is go- 
ing on behind the Iron Curtain, if we 
only travel through the South we would 
find some of the same conditions pre- 
vailing in that territory. 

Our International Union is not here 
to solicit funds. Fortunately, we have a 
very sizable defense fund. But we are 
here to ask you for moral support. 

I might say that when the Mayor of 
New York City was in Miami just a 
few days ago he refused to go into 
one of the non-union hotels. Also at 
this same meeting was the previous 
speaker, Mr. Stevenson, who also re- 
fused to go into the hotel. Just this 
week a notice went out over the press 
that Harry Truman was going into the 
San Souci—one of the non-union, one 
of the scabbiest hotels in Miami Beach. 
As sure as I know Harry Truman and 
as you know him, you can bet your 
life that on January 27th he will be 
registered in a union hotel. 

ur International Union has spent 
over one million dollars fighting the 
non-union association that exists in 
Miami. 

It is our desire to see that these peo- 
ple who come under our jurisdiction 
allotted to us by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor receive a living and a liv- 
able wage—not a slave wage. 

So, therefore, may I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, that when the delegates go to 
Miami and Miami Beach you see that 
you are registered in a union hotel. We 
have four at the present time, and we 
mage to have more in the near future. 

or your information, we are strik- 
ing three big hotels within the next 
two weeks. Without your help and 
without your continued support in the 
press and in your magazines, both 
A. F. of L. and CIO, and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, we cannot 
win this fight. We need your moral 
help. 1 am sure through the new merged 
Council that they see the importance 
of our laying the foundation of a labor 
movement in the South that is so badly 
needed. 
Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there fur- 


ther discussion on the report of the . 


Resolutions Committee on the question 
of support for striking unions? If not, 
we will proceed to vote. 

The motion is to adopt the report. 
Those favoring the motion signify by 
saying aye; contrary minded, no. 

The motion is carried, and it is so 
ordered. 


PRESENTATION OF RINGS 


To President Meany and 
Vice President Reuther 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Delegate Tom Murphy of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union, 


DELEGATE MURPHY: President 
Meany and delegates to this Conven- 
tion: During the two or three days of 
this Convention I have read in the 
papers that it has been called a mar- 
riage. In most instances a marriage 
symbolizes an exchange of gifts or at 
least an exchange of rings between the 
interested parties. In that connection, 
on behalf of the Executive Committee 
of the Bricklayers of New York City, 
Mr. Andrew Lawler, Secretary, and 
Albert Cerussi, Chairman, I have been 
asked in their behalf—and it is with 
a great deal of pride and pleasure that 
I present to the principal parties in 
this ‘“‘moiger,”’ as Marty Lacey calls it, 
or merger—Honorable George Meany a 
ring signifying the marriage or merger 
of two great organizations—a ring that 
you will not be able to see, but I will 
take the opportunity to describe. 

It is two clasped hands, significant 


of the clasped hands that you see on 
the poster. It comes apart and is in- 
scribed on one side “NYEC” and on 
the other side “AFL-CIO”. The hands 
join in one great federation that we 
have seen married and born this week 
in this hall. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
on behalf of the Bricklayers and Plast- 
erers International Union to present 


this ring first to President Meany. 
. . » Mr. Murphy presented the ring 
described to President Meany. 


DELEGATE MURPHY: The principals 
in a marriage ought to be joining hands 
rather than me. I am appearing here 
probably as the officiating clergyman 
without benefit of portfolio. 

I will now call President Reuther to 
the platform to receive the same token 
of our esteem and affection. 

. . . Vice President Reuther came to 
the platform and received a_ similar 
ring. 


DELEGATE MURPHY: President 
Meany and Vice President Reuther, on 
behalf of the organization which I am 
a to represent I thank you very 
much, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, 
Brother Murphy, and through you also 
our thanks to the New York Executive 
Committee of the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union. 

. .. Following an announcement by 
Secretary Schnitzler of the time and lo- 
cation of a meeting of delegates rep- 
resentin AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployee Unions, the Convention recessed 
or o’clock, P.M. unti) 2:00 o’clock, 
P.M. 
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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 2:10 o'clock. 


AFL-CIO ENTERTAINERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This afternoon 
session will start off with a little enter- 
tainment for a few minutes from some 
entertainers, all members of the AFL- 
CIO. We are going to revive the memory 
of some very lovely songs from_ the 
musical comedy, “Pins and Needles,” 
which was produced by the ILGWU here 
some 17 or 18 years Le ne I have asked 
one of America’s outs ange | actors to 
present these people to you. This man is 
a great actor on TV, film and stage. 
He is also a very good union man. He 
just finished a great performance in the 
show, ‘Inherit the Wind.” And he is a 
friend of many of the people sitting 
in this hall. 

It is a pleasure to present to you our 
good friend Melvyn Douglas. 


MR. MELVYN DOUGLAS: It is a 
great pleasure to be here for the min- 
utes that I will be here this afternoon. 
It is most encouraging to see this vast 
Convention with thousands of dele- 
gates, I suppose I can say. It has been 
a very exciting experience for me to 
read the press coverage of this Con- 
vention, to be able to follow at home 
on radio and on television what has 
been going on here. It has been un- 
usually exciting to read in the New 
York Times magazine section a _ lead 
article by your great new President. 
This has been particularly exciting for 
those of you who remember the days 
of 1932 and 1933, the picket lines in 
34 and ’35, then ’36 and ’37, the great 
upsurge of organization which revital- 
ized the labor movement in America. 
And then to see this as a climax of all 
— years is really an exciting occa- 
sion. 

Late in November, 1937, a little and 
at the time a rather unpretentious 
musical show opened in what used to 
be the old Princess Theatre of this city. 
Those of us whose lives are wrapped up 
with the theater cannot forget that lit- 
tle review. It was destined to make his- 
tory in the labor movement, as well as 
in the theater. In that New Deal year a 
group of garment workers got up from 
their machines, laid aside their shears, 
put down their pressing irons, and to 
everyone’s surprise became actors with 
the aid of a group of talented sketch 
writers, composers and scenic designers. 
With that remarkable man, David 
Dubinsky, acting as a sort of Garment 
Workers Ziegfield, they put their hopes 
into song, their joy into dance, their 
sophistication into satire, and made that 
little theater rock with songs of social 
significance. 

Well, the rest is history. These gar- 
ment workers sang and danced them- 
selves into the heart of America all over 
America. The critics hailed the show. 
Ladies in mink shared standing room 
with operators from nearby garment 
shops. More than one million people 
ot aaa the country were to see that 
show. 


In February of 1938 the boys and girls 
from the shops staged a command per- 
formance of “Pins _ and Needles” for 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt at the 
White House. 

“Pins and Needles” showed the world 
that labor could laugh at itself as well 
as others. Its refreshing vigor and 
frankness was a new note on Broad- 
way. It put labor’s faith to music, in a 
way, and made audiences laugh while 
they learned. As one song put it, “It is 
better with a union man,” or made its 
confusing point clear by spelling out the 
tactics common to both love and labor 
us a song entitled, “One Big Union For 

wo.” 

The charm and freshness of the songs 
and lyrics in this show came from a 
young man who is still making Broad- 
way and the world sing his songs. He 
started with “Pins and Needles” and 
went on to become the successful com- 

oser and lyricist of “Wish You Were 
ere,” “Fanny,” which is now probably 
the big hit still, and the wonderful little 
review in which I was involved as a co- 
producer called, “Call Me Mister.” 

The songs of “Pins and Needles” have 
lost little of their original punch. A 
high point of that review was a number 
sung by Harry Clark, who is now ap- 
pearing in “Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter.” 

And here again today with us is 
Harry Clark, who is going to repeat the 
show-stopping number from “Pins and 
Needles,” which is called, “It’s Better 
With A Union Man.”—Harry Clark 

. . . Harry Clark sang “It’s Better 
With A Union Man”. 


MR. DOUGLAS: Thank you very 
much, I don’t think we will have much 
trouble in the future with organizing. 

Harold Rome—a good union man 
himself—member of Local 802—can’t 
help putting the world around him 
into his music. He was already hum- 
ming the tune when Dave Dubinsky 
dropped the word to him last week 
that labor unity was worth singing 
about. The man who wrote the songs 
of social significance for “Pins and 
Needles” has now put the significance 
of the great events that have tran- 
spired in this hall into music and 
lyrics. It is a grand song, with a simple 
title “One Union”. And here to sing it 
for you is that fine tenor, Jack Cassidy. 
This is its world premiere. It is hot off 
the griddle, just written last night. 

... Jack Cassidy sang “One Union”. 


MR. DOUGLAS: And now I think we 
should ask to come up here the man 
who wrote all of those songs and who 
has helped out the singers, the fellow 
who is really responsible for it, Harold 
Rome. 

... Mr. Rome rose and acknowledged 
the introduction. 


MR. DOUGLAS: Thank you, Harold 
Rome, Florence Henderson, Jack Wash- 
burn, and Harry Clark. 

As a member of almost all the En- 
tertainment Unions, may I express my 
great and sincere pride in having been 
asked to come here today to help light- 
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en the load of these deliberations. I 
hope I speak for the 100,000 or more 
workers of our great entertainment 
industry, all of them members of the 
AFL-CIO, when I say that we wish you 
well in the great work through which 
you are shaping right here in this 
great hall a better and finer and 
brighter future for the coming genera- 
tions of America. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Our sincere 
appreciation to Melvyn Douglas and 
Jack Cassidy, who just sang “One 
Union”, to Harry Clark who sang for 
us “It’s Better With a Union Man’’, and 
to Florence Henderson and Jack Wash- 
burn for their rendition of “One Big 
Union For Two” and also to Harold 
Rome who wrote the words and music 
to this song you just heard a moment 
ago. 

...At this time Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt was escorted to the speaker's 
platform. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to me this is the highlight 
of this Convention—the opportunity to 
present to you the No. 1 lady, the first 
lady of the entire world, Mrs, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 


MRS. FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
I feel very much at home with this 
Convention, because, as you know, I 
am a union member too. I belong to 
the American Newspaper Guild. 

Something very nice happened to me 
as I was coming over. I found that 
on my reception committee was Miss 
Wray. I had not met Miss Wray for 
a long while and she reminded me 
that we had once walked a picket line 
together. It was a good many years 
ago, and I had almost forgotten it, but 
it gave me a nice and friendly feeling 
to remember that litle incident, when 
Rose Schneiderman was educating me. 
She was teaching me about the needs 
of labor, particularly of women labor 
at that time, and she was a good 
teacher. 

I am very happy to be here at this 
historic meeting when the two great 
labor groups in this country are com- 
ing together to join their forces. Some 
people have said that they were afraid 
of this merger. I want to tell you 
that I am very happy over this merger 
because I feel that it will give labor 
in this country more power to exert 
influence. It will be natural to tell 
you that not only will this strengthen 
you and achieve greater success in the 
interest of labor, but my feeling is that 
labor really today includes almost all 
American citizens, and, therefore it is 
not only on your added power and 
influence that I would lay emphasis. 
I think T would like to say that the 
most important thing is that since you 
have this new power you will also 
accept greater responsibility as citizens 
and you will become a greater influence 
in American life, and your influence 
will be an influence for the well-bein 
of all the people of our country. 
hope it will also be an influence for 


the well-being of all the people of the 
world. 

These two things are what I wanted 
to talk to you about in the few minutes 
that we will have together, I feel that 
it is a good thing for all of us that 
what I take it represents the greater 
mass of intelligent people in our coun- 
try should gain power. I think we have 
gone through a great change in this 
country, and as I go out into the world 
I think it is this change which has 
come about largely because of the 
growing strength of labor, which has 
given us strength as a nation. This 
change is not often noticed but it has 
come gradually. 

There are fewer people today who are 
isolated way off at the top because they 
happen to be the very fortunate people, 
and cut off from many of the interests 
and the anxieties and the happinesses 
of the average people who work and 
play and feel a kinship with the great 
mass of the people of our country. 

We also have a much smaller group 
at the other end, people who cannot 
rd that they have the decencies of 

e. 

Because I have lived a very long 
time, I can remember conditions when 
the labor movement was just begin- 
ning its struggle, and sometimes now 
I think that most of you have prob- 
ably forgotten what it was like to be 
a labor leader in those early days. 
Sometimes it is hard to remember how 
much heroism went into actually hav- 
ing the force of labor organized in 
this country. Many of you have had 
your whole working lives in a period 
when conditions of labor and conditions 
of life were so much worse for large 
segments of the people that you per- 
haps would hardly recognize those con- 
ditions if .somebody told you about 
them today. 

In the days when Rose Schneiderman 
was educating me, which was a long 
while ago, I was taken into sweatshops. 
I was taken into places where little 
children worked at making flowers, 
artificial flowers of feathers—a number 
of things that you could do at home 
with little hands, I went into factories 
where conditions were very different 
from what you will find today. And I 
went into homes where conditions were 
very different. That segment of society 
in our country has grown decidedly 
smaller over these years, 

What has greatly increased is this 
middle segment of our people who have 
a decent home, a chance to eat enough, 
to clothe their children well, to give 
their children an education, to work 
under decent conditions. That has come 
because of the rising strength of labor. 

Now, you have different responsibili- 
ties. You have responsibilities because 
of your greater strength for conditions 
in our country as a whole. You have 
to be better educated than ever before. 
You have to recognize economic prob- 
lems as a whole. You have to under- 
stand what the relationship is between 
the problems of your own country and 
the problems of the world, because our 
nation, because of its strength has 
hecome a leader in the free world and 
therefore has taken on responsibilities 
for the peoples of the world. 

You are going to have greater oppor- 
tunities to send out young people to 
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help the peoples of other areas of the 
world. You, better than many people 
are going to understand what condi- 
tions are in areas of the world where 
life for the people is miserable. 

I was interested in a little incident 
that happened to me the other day. 
I was driving in a taxicab, and the 
taxicab man said to me, “Mrs. Roose- 
velt, you believe that we ought to help 
people in other areas of the world live 
better, don’t you?” 

And I said, “Of course I do.” 

And he said, “Well, I had a guy who 
was very well dressed in this taxicab, 
and he told me that he didn’t see why 
these other countries couldn’t take care 
of their own troubles; what did we have 
to do something for India and Indonesia 
and Africa for? They could do for their 
people just the way we did for our- 
selves.” 

And he said, “I looked at him and said, 
‘I was in the Air Force during the war. 
Have you ever been in India?’ ” 

And I said, “Did you serve in India?” 
He said, “Yes, I served in India and I 
served in North Africa, and I talked to 
people and I know they can’t in those 
areas of the world do for their people 
unless we help.” 

Now, that is very interesting. But it 
pointed up what I believe, namely, that 
it is the people who through their ef- 
forts here in this country have helped to 
strengthen our nation by creating bet- 
ter conditions, by making life better for 
the mass of the people. It is those peo- 
ple who are going to understand that 
first, of course, we have to set our house 
in order. We cannot hold up to the 
world either standards of race equality 
or of equal opportunity or of better con- 
ditions of labor unless we have them. 

We have to learn to live together, all 
of our people, as equal citizens. We 
have to learn not to look down on people 
because they have less opportunity, but 
to help them have more opportunity so 
that we can feel we are all equal as citi- 
zens in our country. That means that 
having done that we have a great re- 
sponsibility to use all of our means to 
actually help the peoples of the world. 

have done a great deal of studying, 
not only of conditions here in our coun- 
try but conditions in many parts of the 
world. There is much that I don’t know. 
I wish I knew much more, because we 
need to learn. I do know this: We have 
managed to make great changes here at 
home and we have done it through the 
education of the mass of our people and 
through the leadership that came from 
among the people. We can have an in- 
fluence in our Government if we will 
take the trouble. 

I sometimes am a little grieved to find 
that among us living in a democracy 
where the people can control their gov- 
ernment we sometimes do not take the 
trouble to be active enough in bringing 
about the conditions which we know 
should exist. That means we have to 
work to find out, very often. We have to 
be active to get the right candidates. We 
have to suport them once they are in 
office and we have to know about the 
issues. 

You can’t be lazy in your mind if you 
are going to be a ges citizen in a 
democracy. Your mind has to work and 
you need more education. 
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We need to watch our education, 
which is at a critical period today. There 
are lots of youngsters today who are not 
being fairly treated. In many cases 
there are youngsters who cannot go to 
school until noon. They don’t get the 
most out of their education. They have 
used up much of their energy in the 
hours when they are not in school, and 
they will not do as well in school. 

There is no reason why we cannot see 
to it that the policy of our Government, 
state and national, is fair to our chil- 
dren, that they do not come to a com- 
plicated world which requires greater 
understanding of the world without 
proper preparation. 

I have watched our youngsters in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, in the Army, 
in the Navy, in businesses, in govern- 
ment agencies, and sometimes I have 
been sad because they had not started 
with proper preparation. They must 
learn in primary school to think about 
people as people, not to assume that be- 
cause my skin is white and your skin 
is yellow or black that you are not feel- 
ing as I feel or that you are not capable 
of development as I am capable. That 
has to begin with our education in 
primary school. 

Then you have to learn about coun- 
tries and customs and habits of people, 
and religion. We send our youngsters 
out often so badly prepared. Now we, 
the greatest number of people in organ- 
ized labor, will have more power for 
good—also more power for evil—than 
we have ever had before. I believe it is 
going to be power for good. 

I believe that we are going to under- 
stand the problems of the world as a 
whole. What we have been doing of 
late is to wait until some particular 
problem could no longer be ignored and 
then try to settle that problem. You 
can’t do that today. You have to have a 
world picture all the time in your mind 
and try to make the pieces fit together 
to work toward the main stream of 
what you want done in the world. 

We very often take a position at the 
top level. It is a position which is taken 
on one single idea and neglects many of 
the things that ought to come into the 
thinking. You and I believe that dis- 
armament, for instance, is one of the 
things that we would like to see happen. 
We would like to see countries begin to 
disarm and put more strength into the 
United Nations, in the hope that even- 
tually, as our habit of talking over and 
settling difficulties around the table 
grows to be a habit, we will not need to 
use force. That may take a very long 
time, but we should bear in mind that 
the central thing we want is an advance 
in disarmament. We should not, there- 
fore, be frozen into a —- of saying 
that one particular thing has to hap- 
pen. 

I will give you an example. We have 
said that we must re-arm Germany. I 
know the reasons why, just as you do. 
We want a buffer, a first line of defense, 
in case the Soviet Union ever wants to 
roll across Europe. So we have decided 
that Germany must be re-armed. The 
Soviets have said no unification of Ger- 
many until Germany agrees to be neu- 
tral. We apparently have never thought 
that possibly if we used this as a bar- 
gaining point for disarmament we might 
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move forward a nag 4 in disarmament. 
So that it is not so important whether 
Germany is armed or not, because every- 
one might know what is allowed to 
everybody else and Germany would just 
be allowed a certain amount, as would 
other states, but we might have 
achieved the beginning of disarmament 
both on one side of the Iron Curtain and 
on the other. This is just a suggestion 
of what I mean by thinking in wider 
terms, in broader areas, and not being 
frozen in positions. 

Our people will have to begin to think 
in these terms, or at least be ready to 
listen to people who want to talk to 
them on these subjects and to listen in- 
telligently, because unless our people 
tell their government representatives 
what they want to do, our government 
representatives are going to be afraid to 
try anything new for fear of what might 
happen to them if something they tried 
turned out to be wrong. 

I am of the belief that it is better to 
acknowledge that you have made a 
wrong step and retrace that step and 
try something else than to do nothing 
most of the time. 

have come today to congratulate 
you—to congratulate you on achieving a 
difficult task. You will have difficulties 
and you will have problems, but you 
will work them out because your leaders 
have intelligence and a desire to work 
them out. This same thing can, I think, 
eventually come in the world. Perhaps 
you are pointing the way in the way you 
have gone about meeting your problems. 
I congratulate you and I wish you well. 

I hope that the merger does mean 
more power for the people of the coun- 
try, but I hope the people of the coun- 
try who are the members of these great 
unions are going to be willing to do the 
work to get the education, to begin the 
understanding, both at home _ and 
abroad, that will mean that you are 
coming to a better power as a beacon 
light Sere at home and throughout the 
world. Actually you have started a 
great change which will bring about a 
better life to all of our people and a bet- 
ter life and greater hope—because many 
people will have to live on hope for some 
jae Pig come—to all the peoples of the 
world. 


God bless you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure I ex- 
press the opinion of all present when I 
say that this was the outstanding ad- 
dress of the Convention. Our thanks to 
a great lady, Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 


Introduction of 
Miss Rose Schneiderman 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This is Rose 
Schneiderman, a veteran worker in the 
trade union movement for women in all 
the shops and all the plants in this part 
of the world. 

. . . Miss Schneiderman rose and ac- 
knowledged the introduction. 


Death of C. W. Burchfield 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I regret to an- 
nounce the death of one of our delegates 
to this Convention early this morning. 
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Brother Charles Burchfield, the Assist- 
ant General President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, passed away 
ben! early this morning of a heart at- 
ack. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Resumed) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I call upon co- 
Secretary Soderstrom to resume the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee. 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the following resolution: 


The new merged labor movement 
faces a great and challenging task: 
organization’ of the unorganized. The 
spirit of labor unity equips us to do 
a more effective job. 

We must bring the benefits and pro- 
tection of unionism to millions of un- 
organized workers who need, deserve 
and must have them. The task will 
require our most vigorous eftorts. It 
will require the rallying of the com- 
bined members and resources of the 
trade union movement as never before. 
We must dedicate ourselves whole- 
heartedly to the fulfilling of this great 
mission, 


in recent years, there have been 
some notable gains in union organiza- 
tion and we properly hail them. But 
frankness compels the conclusion that 
unionization of new areas or new in- 
uustries during the past decade has not 
kept pace. The great gains recorded 
in the 1930s and 1940s have not been 
matched during the past few years. 
Growth in total union membership has 
come primarily from economic expan- 
sion in establishments and industries 
already organized. 

Frankness also compels the admis- 
sion that too great a portion of or- 
ganizing effort in the last ten years 
has been devoted to recruiting workers 
previously organized by others. For- 
tunately, this development has been 
substantially slowed down in the period 
since the no-raiding agreement has 
been in effect, and will, it is hoped, 
be entirely eliminated in the years 
ahead. 

The approximately 17 million work- 
ers who are organized today represent 
only one out every three wage and 
salary workers employed in the United 
States. Some of those now unorganized 
are in supervision or in other such 
activities as will probably keep them 
outside the union movement. There 
is no sound economic reason why the 
remaining great bulk of those now 
unorganized should not have the aid 
and protection which only unionism 
ean afford them. 

The trade union movement's objec- 
tive in the years immediately ahead 


must be at least the doubling of union 
membership. This is indeed a tremend- 
ous challenge, but through our com- 
bined efforts, 


we can and will help 
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these unorganized workers achieve 


unionization. 


We cannot afford to be satisfied with 
past — alone. The significant gains 
won by trade unions in the last 20 
years are always threatened as long 
as large pockets of unorganized work- 
ers remain. 


Beyond this, the ability of organized 
labor to play its full role in the life 
of the nation, to advance standards of 
living for all, is limited by the num- 
bers for which it is able to speak. The 
necessary support to an expanding 
economy is not available when only 
a third of the labor force is repre- 
sented in collective bargaining. 


Low standards prevailing among 
most unorganized workers are a de- 
pressing influence on the national 
economy. Organization would. raise 
their standards and a their pur- 
chasing power, thereby contributing 
notably to sound economic growth for 
the nation. 


We well recognize that the organiz- 
ing job is a difficult assignment which 
will not be achieved overnight. There 
is no magic formula to hasten results, 
nor are eager intentions alone adequate 
to the task. It will require realistic 
appraisal of the obstacles, careful and 
imaginative planning, years of untiring 
effort and unfailing determination, and 
full use of our resources. 

A growing part of the American 
labor force is engaged in ‘white col- 
lar’, service and distribution activities. 
These are areas in which many work- 
ers have never known the benefits of 
unions and of collective bargaining. 
Many workers in these and other areas 
are not familiar with and do not 
understand the role of trade unions. 


A promising area for organization 
and an area in which there is much 
need for organization, is in state and 
local government service. Our unions 
of state, county, and municipal em- 
ployees have made substantial progress 
in this difficult area in the face of 
laws restricting rights of public em- 
Pployees and discriminatory practices 
engaged in by some public officials. 
Much more can be done if the labor 
movement will put force behind a cam- 
paign to remove barriers, to repeal 
restrictive laws and to correct anti- 
labor attitudes on the part of officials. 

The message of democratic unionism 
must be brought to these workers to 
correct their lack of knowledge or lack 
of understanding. Successful organizing 
can be built among them on a founda- 
tion of concrete explanation and dem- 
onstration of the benefits of joining 
= supporting strong democratic trade 
unions. 


There also remain substantial areas 
of the economy where organization has 
thus far been resisted, where employ- 
ers actively have done their utmost 
to prevent organization. Although the 
size of this problem is greater in some 
areas and in some industries, it is pres- 
ent throughout the country and 
throughout the economy. A properly 
conducted organizing campaign can 
succeed despite the measures used to 
deprive workers of unionism in these 
areas. 


A major obstacle to organization still 
exists in provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. One of the consequences of the 
Act has been the enactment in 18 
states of the vicious and mislabeled 
“right-to-work” laws. While many em- 
Pployers still resort to old-fashioned 
clear-cut threats and intimidation to 
frighten their workers out of joining 
unions, most anti-union employers now 
rely on more_ subtle, sophisticated 
means, particularly paternalistic de- 
vices and specially prepared newspaper 
and community pressures, to prevent 
their workers from organizing real 
unions, 

But American labor has known diffi- 
culties before. It has made its way 
despite anti-conspiracy legislation, 
anti-trust acts, so-called “American 
Plans”, spies and goons. It has demon- 
strated its ability to preserve its 
strength in the face of Taft-Hartley. 

It will not be daunted by the magni- 
tude and hardships of the job of 
bringing unionism to unorganized 
American workers. It can and will 
meet the responsibility of organizing 
the unorganized; now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions hereby dedicate them- 
selves, and will provide their fullest 
and most vigorous support, to an ex- 
panded organizing program equal to 
the task of overcoming the obstacles 
in the path of nationwide organization. 
We shall do everything in our power 
to further such organization of the 
unorganized. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. President, I move _ the 
adoption of the Committees report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You _ have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Organizing the Unorganized. The mo- 
tion is to adopt the report. The Chair 
recognizes Vice President Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Broth- 
er Chairman and delegates: I rise to 
support the resolution dealing with the 
organization of the unorganized. I 
would like your attention because I 
believe that this is perhaps one of the 
most important resolutions that will 
come before this Convention, 


Now, we have made a wonderful begin- 
ning in this Convention, and what we 
have done here is important; but what 
we do after we leave here is much 
more important than what we will have 
done here. You and I who make up the 
leadership of this great labor movement 
have the joint fans be geared of taking 
these resolutions which we have adopted 
by unanimous action back home and 
breathing life into them and be giving 
them meaning and purpose and _ sub- 
stance in the practical job of building 
a better labor movement, That is what 
this resolution deals with; it deals with 
how do you take the noble words and 
put them to work. 


I personally believe that we have 
put this labor movement together, not 
for the convenience and the comfort of the 
leadership. We have not achieved labor 
unity based upon stagnation. We have 
achieved labor unity to ah geo new, 
dynamic forces out of which we can 
a a bigger, stronger labor move- 
ment. 
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The organization of millions of un- 
organized workers is the key to the 
question of economic justice, of a full 
measure of the good things of life for 
millions of workers who yet are denied 
the benefits and protection of belonging 
to a union, This matter of organizin 
the unorganizd is not just a matter o 
economic justice for the wage earner 
and for his loved ones. It is a matter 
of economic necessity, because we can- 
not achieve the kind of expanding 
economy we need unless the organized 
labor movement organizes the millions 
of unorganized who at present enjoy 
second class economic citizenship, and 
make these workers into first class 
economic citizens so that they can buy 
the things that a living wage makes 
possible to buy. 

And thirdly, you can talk all you 
want about raising the levels of politi- 
cal morality, about the people who come 
from certain Southern sections of our 
country, I say to you, you will not 
raise the political level of morality and 
get better people in government from 
those areas until you first build strong 
unions in the Southern states of these 
United States. 

You call the roll in Washington and 
you will find where a Congressman or 
a Senator stands on the right side on 
education, housing, civil rights—on 
every other basic thing—and you will 
find that the intelligence and the 
morality of the Congressman and the 
Senator in many cases reflect the 
degree of organization in the states 
from which they come, because a strong 
labor movement is the first step in 
building political consciousness, and 
out of that political consciousness can 
come men in public life with character, 
with conviction and courage and with 
morality. 

Now, there is much work to be done. 
Let us all understand—I don’t care where 
you come from, I don’t care what your 
union’s jurisdiction is, I don’t care whether 
you are industrial or craft in character— 
I say there is enough work to keep us all 
busy for many years to come if we work 
together in America. 


Look at the great chemical industry— 
one of the wealthiest, most powerful in- 
dustries in America—less than 20 per cent 
of the workers organized. Let’s take on 
the chemical industry, and let’s say to 
duPont, as we said to General Motors and 
other corporations, “You are in line and 
we are going to organize the workers in 
these plants.” 


Textile workers have to pay first-class 
prices for the things they buy as consum- 
ers but are paid second-class wages as 
economic citizens—and the textile indus- 
try organized in the North runs away. 
It gets free plants in areas where the 
political forces are lined up with states’ 
right laws to block organization, Let’s 
take on the textile industry and let’s say 
to the textile industry, “If you try to run 
away from organization we will be wait- 
ing when you get there to organize the 
workers in new plants.” 


There is work in the paper industry, 
there are teachers in America to be organ- 
zed, and thousands and thousands of 
white collar workers in the offices, in the 
distribution trades. Yes, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of building trades 


workers to be organized in the respec- 
tive craft unions. Just check in America 
and see how many factories go up in 
America, how many buildings go up that 
are built by non-union building trades 
workers, I see the opportunity is here, and 
the challenge is, is there the wisdom, 

there the capacity to lead so that we can 
rise above the things that block organiza- 
tion and unite in this practical task? 

I say it can be done, I have unlimited 
faith in the ability of our united move- 
ment to move forward and to organize the 
unorganized. But to do that we need to 
get in motion powerful, dynamic forces 
that will find expression in the kind of an 
organizational crusade such as this coun- 
try has never seen, 

Mrs. Roosevelt talked about the early 
sweatshops, the early struggles of the la- 
bor leaders. | grew up in a trade union 
family. My father at 23 years of age was 
the president of the Central Labor Body 
in my home town, and he used to tell me 
stories of these struggies in West Vir- 
ginia in the coal mines. I say, compared 
to the obstacles they had in those days, 
there is nothing in our way if we put our 
minds and our hearts to this task. 

We need to draw inspiration out of the 
struggle of the people who came before us, 
of Sam Gompers and the people in his 
period, and find a way to give expression 
to the same kind of spiritual dedication in 
building in terms of the future. 


There are two things that I would like 
to point out. I ask you, and I ask you, 
Brother, why it is in the American labor 
movement that where somebody can find 
an opportunity to steal a handful of meni- 
bers from some other union they will 
spend tens of thousands of dollars in a 
raid, and yet they won’t spend that same 
amount of money organizing the unor- 
ganized workers in some basic industry? 


I say to you in all good conscience no 
one in the leadership of this great and 
united labor movement ought to be toler- 
ated in being permitted to use the organ- 
izational funds of their union in this de- 
structive kind of trade union cannibalism 
of trying to eat up the little fellow who 
can’t protect himself. 


And one other ugly little aspect of this 
problem of raiding. It has made me sick 
deep in my heart when I have been ap- 
proached by the officers of some little 
union struggling against a _ reactionary 
employer, marching the picket line in sup- 
port of the demands of the workers, and 
to see some union move in when workers 
were on strike and raid that union on 
strike. I say if that happens between now 
and the next Convention any union guilty 
ought to be read out of this united labor 
movement. I say that when workers are 
on strike or are entitled morally and 
ho. ome y to the support of every 
union. 


Then there is this practical question: 
How did the big unions get to be big? 
Did they just suddenly flower on a bright 
June morning, or were they hel in 
their struggles? Look back over the his- 
to of organized labor, Take the Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Steelworkers and 
other great unions. Who built these 
unions? Who provided the resources and 
the organizational funds and the man- 
power? Workers, not unions. They as- 
sessed themselves. They dug deeply into 
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their pockets, and there were no surplus 
dollars in those pockets in those dark, 
hard days. But they dug deep and they 
came up with the money, not to build 
power for themselves, not to promote pri- 
vate labor empires, but to extend the 
hand of help in the building of unions in 
the United States in industries that were 
unorganized. 

And I say we need to set some new 
standards. How do you measure the 
success or the contribution of a trade 
union? Do you find out whether they 
own half of Manhattan's biggest banks? 
That is not how you measure the suc- 
cess or the worth of a trade union. Let 
us measure the greatness of a_ trade 
union, let us measure its contribution 
by its willingsess to help other unions 
build their membership in the days 
ahead. And if we will do that, we can 
make great progress. 

The Auto Workers had a Convention 
some months back. We were preparing 
for our historic struggle against the 
giant automotive corporation on the 
guaranteed annual wage, and we spent 
two days talking about how we could 
raise twenty-five million dollars as a 
strike fund to back up the workers if 
they had to hit the picket line. We had 
the pleasure of having our good friend 
George Meany come to that Convention. 
There were 3,500 rank and file delegates. 
After George Meany spoke, we adopted 
a resolution on labor unity. It was 
adopted by the unanimous action of 
those 3,500 delegates. 

Then we had another resolution. We 
said, we want to make our contribution 
in the building of a united labor move- 
ment, in giving that united labor move- 
ment meaning and purpose in terms of 
the practical struggle, in terms of the 
every day job of building a stronger 
union. And those 3,500 delegates, I am 
happy to report to this Convention, 
without one dissenting vote voted to 
tax themselves one dollar out of their 
union treasury, not an increase in their 
payment, but to take out of their union 
treasury one and a half million dollars 
that we are placing at the disposal of 
the new movement to help the little 
unions become big unions in America. 

When we use the term “brother- 
hood", when we talk about trade union 
solidarity, we need to back up those 
noble words with the tools with which 
people can build. And I am happy to be 
able to syper*. and our task is not yet 
finished, that the unions that formerly 
were affiliated with the CIO are able 
to report to this Convention that those 
unions—and more will come—are pledg- 
ing as we leave this convention four 
million dollars to the organizing cam- 
paign to help organizing workers all 
over America. 

Now the question is, are the workers 
ready? Millions of workers in America 
are waiting; they are waiting for you 
‘nd me. LI sty this is the greatest oppor- 
tunity that we have ever had. This is 
the opportunity to demonstrate that 
labor unity is not just a pious slogan, 
and that we can apply that slogan to 
the practical task o Weeniag out the 
practical problems in carrying forth 
an organizational drive in every phase 
of America, in terms of every kind of 
union, both industrial and craft. We 


can do a job. We are capable of that 
job. We have the resources and the 
tools. Let us demonstrate that we have 
the common dedication and the common 
will, and ‘let us go forward with our 
banners high, confident that between 
now and the next Convention we can 
organize millions of unorganized work- 
ers into unions; we can build our move- 
ment more powerful; we can make a 
great contribution to elevating the liv- 
ing standards, giving millions of Ameri- 
can families a living wage and their 
share of good things of life; we can 
make an increasing contribution, in 
that economic well-being and the hope 
of our country by providing greater 
purchasing power by higher wages. 

It is a great challenge, and just as 
Franklin oosevelt said in the dark 
days when he took office, he said, “We 
have just begun to fight.” I say to you, 
let us go forward and have on our 
banner the slogan, “we have just be- 
gun to march; we have just begun to 
build”. We can do it. Let’s go out and 
do it today and show the world we 
mean what we say when we talk about 
labor unity. . 

hank you. 

DELEGATE ROWE, Augusta Central 
Labor Union: Some of the things that 
Brother Reuther has just talked about, 
I certainly want to join in wholeheart- 
edly. We want to welcome the merger, 
and we are looking forward to great 
things by the merger. 

Before I finish talking you might 
have decided that I have joined the Re- 
publican party, but I have not. I have 
never voted anything but the Demo- 
cratic ticket in my life. Some of the 
reasons for that is that I have never 
had the opportunity of voting anything 
else where it meant anything. 

Before I finish I think you are going 
to find, if you pay attention to what I 
have to say, and I do have a few 
things to say, that I might be encour- 
aging the two-party system in some 
parts of the South along with what you 
are talking about, so that you might 
be able to give us Southerners an op- 
portunity to vote for a man instead of 
a party where the party label doesn’t 
mean anything. 

To us in the South, and around in 
these eighteen states that have these 
right-to-work bills, I want you to 
know that fifteen of them have Demo- 
cratic governors. And I want you to 
know that it isn’t the Republicans al- 
together that are giving us hell in the 
South. It is these Democrats. We are 
having to fight each other down there. 
They call themselves Democrats. And 
I want to say that this Democratic 
Party label, if it has any objectives, or 
has any policy of liberalism towards 
the workers of this country, that they 
notify the candidates for governor, 
they notify these candidates for Con- 

ress, and they notify the candidates 
or the Senate and the Legislature and 
the mayors, that if they are going to 
use that label they must carry out 
their policy or pick out the party that 
will allow them to carry out the policy 
that they will live up to when elected 
to office. 

I would like to mention one or two 
things to you that I have in mind. For 
instance, it has been the policy of this 
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country as stated time and time again 
and restated again, that on the back of 
the first amendment to the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution of this coun- 
try it says you will have the right to 
petition, you will have the right to 
free assemblage and free speech, and 
many of those statements and policies 
have been restated time and time 
again over this agreed and even in the 
Taft-Hartley Act itself, if you please, 
the right to belong to a labor union is 
granted. And your employment shall 
not be denied because of membership 
or non-membership in a labor union. 

Before I finish talking you will prob- 
ably find that I am a member of the 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
Union, but I am not here representing 
them, I am here representing the Cen- 
tral Labor Union as a delegate from 
Augusta, 

The er I want to bring out to you 
is this: these various right-to-work 
laws themselves, that policy of em- 
ployment shall not be denied because 
of non-membership into a labor union 
is even in all these states right-to- 
work laws, yet we find states them- 
selves adopting laws and regulations 
that are contrary to the policies of this 
country, contrary to our own policies 
of their own states, and denying the em- 
ployees, their own employees, the right 
to belong to any labor union. 

I cite to you the State of Alabama 
that has a state law prohibiting any 
state employee from belonging to any 
labor union, and yet there is a man 
down there that was elected on the 
Democratic ticket as Democratic gov- 
ernor, with a Democratic House and 
Democratic State Senate that passed 
those laws. What does it mean? Well, 
fellows, I am appealing to you to 
ask the heads of the Democratic Party 
of this country to declare a tage A for 
better labor, and whenever they write 
that into those tickets ask them to 
let it mean something. 

I want to point out to you again 
that this is the first time I ever talked 
to this many people. The fellow tell- 
ing about the cats having the party 
this mornin reminded me of just 
how scared am up here. 

Before I go on, a fellow went up to 
the spring to get some water the other 
day and he came running back and 
he was so scared he was shaking. I 
asked him what was the trouble. He 
said an alligator was there. I said, 
“Well, the alligator has been there 
all the time and he ain’t going to 
bother you.” He said, “ ut that 
alligator is there.” I said, “ back 
and get the water. The alligator isn’t 
going to hurt you.”. He said, “No, sir.” 

said, “Go ahead, the alligator is just 
as scared of you as you are of him.” 
He said, “Well, if he is, that wate 
ain't fit to drink nohow.” 

We talk about the two-party system 
in the South. I want to point out to 
you that there are certain sections of 
the South that went Republican in 
the last Presidential election. 

The State of Tennessee went for the 
Republican ticket. The State of Texas, 
I believe, did also. South Carolina had 
a very close call. I don’t remember 
whether they finally went into the 
Republican colony or not,. Also a Sena- 
tor went in on the Republican ticket 
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against the recommendations of the 
Democratic Party in South Carolina. 
ni 


was a_ right-hand ticket. In _ one 
section of Florida we had a Republican 
Congressman elected from one section 
of Florida, and I think probably he has 
made a good record, I know he couldn't 
have been any worse than that Demo- 
crat we had up there. 

I want to say this in all fairness and 
all seriousness, and ask that you folks 
join with us in frying to condemn these 
policies of public officials. You know, 
we have been reading statements about 
the law requiring oaths of the govern- 
ment employees in Civil Service tests. 
I think we should ask that they provide 
a loyalty oath for officials who would 
be elected on any ticket in this country 
and who are going to be administering 
the police powers and the state and 
county governments in this_ country, 
so that we can find out what their 
attitudes are about their own employees 
and their right to do things in declaring 
the policies of this country. 

For instance, in the city of Dallas, 
Texas, a large city in Texas, there is 
a city ordinance prohibiting any_em- 
ployee from belonging to any labor 
union. Recently we started organizing 
a little city group down in Greenville, 
South Carolina, and they called an 
emergency meeting of the city officials 
there and passed an ordinance prohib- 
iting any city employee from belonging 
to any labor union. They were very 
liberal there, because they gave them 
72 hours to come up and sign an affi- 
davit that they did not belong and that 
they never would join a labor union as 
long as they worked for the City of 
Greenville. 

The firemen organized and applied 
for a charter in Norfolk, Virginia. As 
soon as the officials found out about it 
they called a meeting of the officials 
there and passed a city ordinance that 
all firemen were required to sign, stat- 
ing that they did not belong to a union 
and never would join one. 

You say that is not according to state 
law. Well, that is what the State 
Supreme Court said about it. They said 
they had a right to do it. The State 
Supreme Courts in many other cases 
say they have a right to do_ these 
things. These people all run on Demo- 
eratic tickets and are _ elected on 
Democratic tickets. I will ask you to 
join with us in trying to get some 
meaning to the platform that they are 
going to run on. 

Since this organization has been 
chartered in 1936 we have been respon- 
sible for many groups being covered 
by Civil Service or some form of job 
security. Then the officials appoint the 
administrators of that Civil Service 
program. We go in and try to talk to 
them rabid and anti-union, For them 
to do that is the same as a union get- 
ting a contract in an industry and then 
the members electing an anti-union 
business agent to administer the con- 
tract. Those are some of the things 
I wanted to bring to you. 

I see the President of the great State 
of North Carolina Federation here look- 
ing at me. In the great State of North 
Carolina, where we have a supposedly 
very liberal union administration there, 
you can imagine that they are looke 
upon as great leaders, because you have 
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two or three of them who have been 
Sepotmntee recently in high positions of 
# Government by the State Depart- 
ment to administer and sell democracy 
all over the world. Yet you find that 
where they came from they were help- 
ful in passing a resolution prohibiting 
any employee from being a member of 
labor unions and Foe them from 
being represented by labor unions. 

We also a large state out West, 
with 70,000 employees, and less than 
10,000 employees belonging to any labor 
union, Yet that state is looked upon as 
a_ very liber administered state. 
When did organized labor ever get to 
where it would recognize a company 
union or an association of employees 
im lieu of a labor union? 

I want to ask the incoming officers 
and the Executive Board of this merged 
labor movement here in this country to 
join with us in helping to get over these 
walls and get to those unorganized pub- 
lic employees, especially. 

Recently in Memphis, Tennessee—l 
hate to call names, but I can’t help it— 
1,300 employees worked for the city. 
Less than 200 of them belonged to any 
labor union. Yet when I have been in 
there I found that some of the business 
agents were trying to entertain me and 
steering me around the officials so I 
could not get in to see them. They say, 
“Why, he is working a few of our mem- 
bers; he is all right with us; but they 
are putting up that wall to keep us 
from getting to those more than 7,000 
city employees working for that city. 
I don’t think it is right and I don’t think 
you ners of it. think you want to 

th us in helping” to organize 


I certainly apprec 
that Mr. Reuther just made, and I hope 
he means every word of it. If he ever 
comes down South and I am still able to 
be around there, I will certainly make 
my services available to him. 

I appreciate this opportunity and I 
hope, as I started to say, that we will 
have a great deal of publicity and as 
much interest shown in those anti-labor 

laws. For instance, the state law 
of Alabama prohibits those thousands 
of state employees from belonging to 
any labor union, such as the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers in Miami Beach. I 
believe that Governor Folsom will re- 
peal that law in Alabama. Thank you 
very much. 

. . « The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion on Organizing the Unorganized was 
carried unanimously. 


ORGANIZING FUND RAISING 
COMMITTEE 


. . « Committee co-Secretary Soder- 
strom presented the resolution on Or- 

ising Fund Raising Committee, as 
‘ollows: 


This founding convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations should proper- 
ly consider our weakness as well as our 
strength. 


We are properly proud of the achieve- 
ment that brings together under a single 
banner more than 15 million organized 
workers. But even in this hour of triumph 
we must give thought to the 30 million 
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industrial workers, all of whom come 
within the jurisdiction of our member 
unions, who as _ yet do not enjoy their 
legal and moral right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

The organization of these workers must 
and will be a primary concern of the 
great new federation that has been 
formed here, 

We recognize that the task is not an 
easy one. and illegal obstacles, 
many of them formidable, stand in the 
way of workers who seek to exercise the 
rights supposedly granted them by fed- 
eral statute. The inadequate safeguards of 
the Wagner Act were largely n ed by 
the Taft-Hartley law which supplanted 
it, and have been wiped out almost en- 
tirely by those who presently are charged 
= administering and interpreting the 
aw. 

But these handicaps cannot be removed 
by complaining about them. They must 
be surmounted ; for while they remain, the 
unorganized workers and the communities 
in which they live will suffer economic 
discrimination, to the peril of our na- 
tional prosperity. 

Nor is this an economic problem alone. 
The unorganized worker cannot assure 
himself of his full rights as an individual 
or his full equality as a free citizen. The 
liberty he enjoys outside his - vanishes 
the moment he enters his place of em- 
ployment. If Americans are to enjoy the 
fruits of democracy 24 hours a day, they 
must have democracy on the job. 

There is a general recognition among 
our members of the importance of this 
task. Already a number of international 
unions representing substantial member- 
ship have indicated their willingness to 
contribute voluntarily substantial sums of 
money so that the AFL-CIO organizing 
effort can be adequately financed, 

Therefore this founding convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in- 
structs the president of our organization 
to appoint a committee, chosen from 
among the top officers of affiliated unions, 
to be known as the Organizing Fund 
Raising Committee. 

And we call upon all organizations 
within the AFL-CIO to contribute to this 
fund and to devote to this vital objective 
their unstinting efforts, for the greater 
g of our member unions, the workers 
and the nation. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move, Mr. Chairman, the 
adoption of the Committee's report. 

- + . The motion was seconded and 
the resolution was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. 


STATEMENT OF PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
the Chair recognizes Brother Abe Ras- 
kin, representing the press at this Con- 
vention, for a short statement. 

MR. RASKIN: Thank you, President 
Meany. If I had realized that George 
was going to give me the microphone, 
I would have written this statement in 
the form of a New York Times story 
using 217,000 words. Unfortunately, I 
did — realize that, so my story is very 
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AFL-CIO 


The merger of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of_ Indus- 
trial Organizations was the biggest 
news story in labor history. We the 
members of the working press, wish to 
express our grateful appreciation to the 
AFL-CIO press and publicity staffs for 
their tireless efforts to assist us in 
getting that story to the public 
promptly, accurately and fully. 

A. H. RASKIN 

New York Times 

ED TOWNSEND 

Business Week 
ASHER LAUREN 

The Detroit News 
he 5 t COTTON 


I.N.S. 
JOE GAMBATESE 
Nation’s Business 
NORMAN WALKER 
Associated Press 
JAMES DEVLIN 
Associated Press 
HOWARD NORTON 
Baltimore Sun 
MICHAEL LEVITAS 
New York Post 
JIM es panied 


USIA-IP 
STEVE CAPAN 


Chicago Daily News 
MAN C. McKENNA 


R OLAND 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
CHARLES J. HARDING 

Engineering News-Record 
AMEEL J. FISHER 

U. P. Movietone News 
STANLEY LEVEY 

New York Times 
JACK WOLISTON 

United Press 
ROBERT BEDOLIS 

NY Herald-Tribune 
FRED PERKINS 

Scripps-Howard 
ARTHUR RIORDAN 

IUE News 
RALPH KATZ 

New York Times 
ANGUS DEMING 

Wall Street Journal 
ASA A, ATWATER 

Pittsburgh Press 
GEORGE MORRIS 

Daily Worker 
HARRY BERNSTEIN 

Los Angeles Examiner 
IRVING VOGEL 

Jewish Daily Forward 
WALTER KIRSCHENBAUM 

Labor Reports (J. L.C.) 
6 te bey 5 ily F a 

ewis a orwar 

JOHN D. POMFRET 

The Milwaukee Journal 
JOHN HERLING 

Editors Syndicate and Herling’s 

Labor Letter 

JOSEPH LOFTUS 


FRED WOLTMAN 

NY World-Telegram & Sun 
JOSEPH ALVAREZ 

NY World-Telegram & Sun 
JAMES O’CONNO 

New York Mirror 


JAMES BARSTOW, Jr. 
NY Herald-Tribune 
JACK TURCOTT 
NY Daily News 
ARTHUR MULLIGAN 
NY Daily News 
HAROLD HUTCHINGS 
o Tribune 


SANFORD E. STANTON 
NY Journal-American 
CHARLES H. ALLARD 
Nera? Post-Gazette 
JAN LORENC 
Radio Free Europe 
NELSON FRANK 
Frank Publications 
JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
Associated Press 


Daily Mirror 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I appreciate 
the sentiments of the press as presented 
by Abe Raskin of the working press. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (resumed) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recog- 
nizes co-Secretary Curran for a continu- 
ance of the Committee’s report. 


UNION LABEL 


. .. Committee co-Secretary Curran - 
sented the following resolution: ae 


The power of the worker's dollar has 
become one of eyo labor's strong- 
est answers to the great challenges to 
our security. Chief among these chal- 
lenges are the millions of unorganized 
workers in every industry, whose low 
wages endanger the union conditions 
we have fought so hard to win. In re- 
cent years, runaway shops have become 
an increasing threat to union standards 
in several industries, and growing 
monopoly, federal and state anti-labor 
laws and unfriendly governments hin- 
der organization of the unorganized. 

Union members themselves, with the 
strength of a united organization be- 
hind them, must meet these challenges 
and overcome these threats to their 
hard-won working and living condi- 


tions, 

One of the most potent tools available 
is the union label, shop card and button 
which channel labor’s buying powsr te 
protect union standards. 

The union member and the enlight- 
ened consumer has learned that a union 
label on a product and a union shop 
ecard for a service is a guarantee of 
good quality and decent working con- 
ditions. BY insisting on union-made 
products, the union member can help 
protect his own working conditions, as 
well as those of union members in 
other industries, from the unfair com- 
petition of low-wage, t-te man- 
ufacturers who seek to swell their prof- 
its by exploiting their workers. 

At the same time, consumers 
ally have realized that the 
standard of living achieved b 
ized labor and symbolized by 
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label benefits the entire community. 
For the community, the union label 
means an increased purchasing power, 
higher quality production, and better 
a for everyone; now, therefore, 
e it 


RESOLVED, We view the union 
label, the union shop card, and the 
union button as important weapons in 
labor's arsenal, which must be contin- 
ually and ee promoted as 
widely as possible. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move the adoption of this resolu- 


tion. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the report on Union Label. Is there dis- 
cussion? The Chair recognizes Brother 
Blackburn of the Lithographers Union. 


DELEGATE BLACKBURN, President 
Amalgamated Lithographers: President 
Meany, delegates to the Convention, my 
name is Blackburn of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America established in 
1782 


All of us know that the union label 
is not a new story in the American labor 
movement. There are some unions in 
this hall which have been using a label 
or shop card since the last century, and 
the AFL has had a Union Label Trades 
Department for many years. 

But I would like to spend a minute or 
two in giving this old union label story 
a new twist. It was only six years ago 
that the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers initiated its present union label cam- 
paign, and in those six years they have 

iven the union label a new status in 

e labor movement. For the clothing 
workers, the union label was not an ad- 
vertising gimmick or a publicity stunt. 
Instead, they forged the union label into 
a strong right arm of organization. 

As a sister union of the clothing work- 
ers, and as a union which has an equal 
interest in the union label, I would like to 
pay, tribute to the pioneering work they 

ave done these past six years. 

And I would like to say that never in 
our history is there a greater need for 
union label education, or a greater op- 
portunity for success. Today any union 
organizing new workers is faced with 
greater obstacles than ever before. You 
all know what they are—the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and its state-spawned imita- 
tors, the so-called right-to-work laws; 
the problem of runaway shops; grow- 
ing monopoly control in certain indus- 
tries an the development of com- 
panies which are economically powerful 
enough to shut down factories and 
shops and open elsewhere merely to 
avoid unionization of its workers. These 

roblems face every union in this hall. 

very union in this hall, therefore, has 
a rightful interest in any tool which will 
help overcome them. 

Our basic strength, as union members, 
is the strength we exercise over the bar- 
gaining table. Collective bargaining, 
backed up by the strike when necessary, 
has been the source of most of our gains 
n the past and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to be so for many years. 

Our second source of strength—and 
this is more recent in development—is 
our strength as voters, at the polls. We 
have all come to recognize that some 
gains can only be protected, and others 
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won, through political and legislative 
— in Congress and in state legisla- 
ures. 

Now I would like to propose that we 
recognize that labor has a third source 
of strength—our strength as consumers, 
expressed in the retail store. And it is 
this strength which may well be the 
vital factor in the days ahead. 

Organized labor today represents 
about a quarter of the total population. 
In addition, the mass of workers tive 
and work in the great industrial centers 
of our nation, and in many large cities 
union members represent a large pro- 
portion of the total population. 

By using the force of their numbers 
as consumers, just as they have already 
done as workers in the shop and as 
voters at the polls, union members can 
exert a powerful force. 

We have seen it happen already. The 
clothing workers have proved the effec- 
tiveness of consumer action, and so have 
many other unions. Now the two houses 
of labor are one, and now is the time to 
promote consumer action by organized 
moet on a greater scale than ever be- 

ore. 

We the Amalgamated Lithographers 
have accepted the new spirit of unity 
in The House of Labor. 

We have applied to the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council for the right to 
participate with them in the support 
of a union label which will represent all 
printing trades unions. 

e endorse earlier remarks made 
this week in Convention:—There shall 
be one union label, a label which repre- 
sents good wages, good working conditions 
and fair standards, a union label in which 
the consumer will have the highest con- 
fidence. 

. «. The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion on Union Label was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


Suit Drawing 


.. . At this time the drawing was 
made for the suit of clothes donated 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and Mr. J. A. Tools was the winner. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (resumed) 


. » . Committee gp mpd Curran con- 
pes we report of the Committee as 


MERCHANT MARINE 


At_a time when the entire economy of 
the United States is expanding and. the 
commitments of our nation abroad, both 
economic and military are increasing, the 
United States merchant marine stands as 
a paradox: its ships are overage and un- 
suited for today’s international competi- 
tion; it is totally incapable of supplying 
a war of even the Korea size; it is con- 
stantly shrinking in size as more and 
more of its numbers are transferred to na- 
tions cffering substandard wages and low 
taxes; it is under attack at home by vari- 
ous partisan interests and it is without 
a Roley for correcting this downward 


Maritime unions are aware of this situa- 
tion and, despite these man 
poe weg y handicaps of 


the have managed to build 
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strong, vigorous, democratic unions and 
have consistently negotiated contracts 
which provide for our members excellent 
working conditions, wages and fringe 
benefits. 


Nonetheless, maritime unions see a 
host of problems that affect every sea- 
going or waterfront worker. These con- 
ditions present clear dangers to all and 
could conceivably lead to a weakening 
of the rights and benefits now enjoyed by 
our members; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 

St Lawrence Seaway: The threat to 
the American and Canadian seamen _ is 
also being felt on the Great Lakes. We 
deem it imperative that before the St. 
Lawrence Seaway opens legislation be un- 
dertaken to ban Canadian coastal and 
U. S.-Canada lake ports trade to foreign 
flag vessels. This is customary in almost 
all maritime nations. It is also impera- 
tive that the pilots taking over on ships 
entering or leaving the St. Lawrence 
Seaway be either nationals of Canada or 
the United States, a practice adhered to 
in virtually every world port. Further, 
we urge a change in the status of Brit- 
ish ships so they will be classed as Brit- 
ish vessels instead of Candian vessels 
as they are at present. 

Anti-Union Legislation: The host of 
anti-labor legislation on the city, state and 
national level, such as the “right to work” 
legislation and the recent Congressional 
proposal which would have in effect frozen 
the wages of seamen and required com- 
pulsory arbitration, are all_ restrictive 
moves aimed at weakening and destroying 
the labor movement in the Maritime In- 
dustry. Therefore, we urge a vigorous 
campaign on. the national and local levels 
to protect the rights of union members in 
all industries against a regulated and 
regimented labor movement in America. 


“50-50” Law: The maintenance of the 
cargo preference or “50-50” Law is a 
basic necessity to U. S. shipping, even 
though the maritime industry felt that 
it would be fair and proper to insist 
upon 100 per cent. Without the law re- 
quiring that half of the U. S. Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes be carried on 
U. S. flag ships, hundreds of ships would 
have to be idled and thousands of sea- 
men laid off. An alliance of foreign 
shipowners, along with the U. S. State 
and Agricultural Departments, has con- 
ducted a continuing campaign to crip- 
ple the law. We therefore urge that 
the “50-50” Law be made permanent 
and irrevocable, and diligently enforced. 

Marine Hospitals: The Marine Hos- 

ital Program for seamen is of vital 
mportance to an industry that ranks 
third in accidents and whose personnel 
are constantly exposed to pestilence and 
disease peculiar to the ports through- 
out the world at which they must call. 
We urge that sufficient annual appro- 
priations be forthcoming to maintain 
the marine hospitals and that an end 
be put to the constant threat of de- 
creasing medical facilities for seamen. 

Hiring Hall: The practice in_use in 
Maritime Hiring Halls as in other in- 
dustries where men must change jobs 
frequently is the best method to insure 
fair and equitable distribution of work 
and at the same time guard against 
abuses, such as the shape-up. The 
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maritime unions have been built around 
the hiring hall and have fought count- 
less struggles to maintain it; therefore, 
we urge that federal legislation be un- 
dertaken at once to guarantee that the 
hiring hall be recognized as the proper 
medium for empioyment in all indus- 
tries in which its use has been in ac- 
cepted practice. 


Coastal and Intercoastal Trades: 
Coastal and intercoastal shipping have 
declined substantially over the past 
years and seamen have suffered a conse- 
quent loss in employment opportunities 
We urge all-out effort to promote a re.« 
vival of these vital trades, and that the 
Maritime Administration encourage new 
methods of operation, such as “roll-on, 
roll-off” operations, to give impetus to 
this revival. We urge further that the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 be amend- 
ed to provide construction subsidies as 
an inducement to new companies to 
enter these services. We believe, too, 
that inducements could be offered in 
the form of relief on Panama Canal 
tolls for U. S. shipping. 

Foreign-Flag Transfers: Within the 
past year, over 100 U. S.-flag ships have 
been transferred to foreign registry by 
their American owners in order to avoid 
U. S. wages and taxes. The Government 
allowed these transfers and is still al- 
lowing American-built and paid-for 
ships to go under flags where they im- 
mediately drive U. S.-flag ships from 
the seas. In addition, U. § owners are 
also chartering foreign-flag ships for 
use in trade to the United States and 
Canada thereby causing American sea- 
men to lose jobs. We urge that the 
government immediately stop approval 
of any further transfers and that legis- 
lation be undertaken to halt the prac- 
tice of American interests using for- 
eign-flag ships in competition against 
U. 8.-flag vessels, 

Government Training Program: As a 
civilian industry we are unequivocally 
opposed to the government training 
of personnel to turn loose on a sat- 
urated industry already suffering from 
heavy unemployment. The maritime in- 
dustry has ample provision within the 
industry for upgrading men from the 
lowest rating to master without the 
necessity for maintaining a million dol- 
lar a year government apparatus. At 
the moment, there are licensed officers 
who have been awaiting berths for over 
two years, yet the federal subsidized 
schools continue to turn out men by the 
hundreds. Therefore, we urge the im- 
mediate closing of government schools. 


International Labor Organization: As 
participants over the years in the con- 
ventions of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, we recognize the construc- 
tive work which this body can and 
does perform in the interests of work- 


ers throughout the world, ever. though 
American standards are seldom affected. 
We urge endorsement of the ILO mari- 
time conventions that have been ap- 
proved by the labor designated repre- 


sentatives of the United States to con- 
ferences of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 


Military Sea Transport Service: Direct 
and indirect government competition 
with private enterprise is a generally 
frowned-upon practice. The operation of 
vessels by the Military Sea Transport 
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Service in competition with privately- 
owned vessels is harmful to the interests 
of organized seafaring men, as well as 
those manning the government ships. 
We. therefore, urge elimination of the 
government from competition with private 
shipping. 

Protection of Seamen’s Legal Rights: 
On the Federal Statute Books are numer- 
ous maritime laws that work to protect 
American seamen and have functioned 
well over the years to provide basic pro- 
tection of seaman’s rights. Attempts 
have been made to pty od “streamlin- 
ing” of these laws by government bu- 
reaus, insurance companies and_ ship- 
owners, which would undoubtedly re- 
sult in the reduction of a sizable number 
of the rights seamen now enjoy by law. 
Therefore, we urge that all steps be 
taken to vigorously enforce all United 
States laws enacted to protect the rights 
of seamen. 

Ship’s Radio: There have been moves 
recently within the industry to replace 
ship’s radio telegraphy with the radio tele- 
phone. Aboard a ship at sea, radio tele- 
graphy is its only contact with the out- 
side world and it is vital that the meth- 
od of communication be the best and 
without failure to protect the lives of 
the crewmen aboard. We urge that all 
steps be taken to safeguard the essen- 
tial and vital radio operator aboard ship 
under the U.S. flag. 

Unemployment Insurance: The unem- 
ployment insurance benefit programs in 
practice in the states of California and 
New York as relate to seamen are ex- 
amples of state action that should be 
adopted elsewhere. We urge action by 
the state labor bodies toward raising their 
state benefit level and toward improving 
the administration of their programs to 
obtain fair treatment for all seamen. 


Seamen’s Charity and Private Welfare 
Groups: American seamen enjoy the 
highest maritime wages in the world 
and through their unions have first-class 
protection against the enemies of seamen 

th home and abroad. It has been the 
practice of some charity groups and pri- 
vate welfare agencies to picture to the 
rest of the labor movement seamen as 
badly in need of care and aid, both here 
and in foreign ports, thus soliciting funds 
from the labor movement as a whole. In- 
asmuch as the American seaman has full 
and adequate protection through his con- 
tract benefits and his union, he is not in 
need of outside charity; therefore, we 
urge that the entire labor movement co- 
operate toward eliminating these so- 
called seaman’s charities which have 
come to exist solely as bureaucracies for 
their officers and employees. This was 
also the recent position taken by Sea- 
farers Section, including the American 
delegates, of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, affiliated with the 
ICFTU. 

Coast Guard: Attempts to further re- 
strict and control the American seamen 
through Federal legislation have been put 
forth by the United States Coast Guard, 
which during World War II secured and 
retained the power to certify and issue 
documents to seamen, hold trials, suspend 
a man’s right to work and carry out a 
security screening program. The current 
attempt at restricting seamen’s rights 
is a so-called prefiling system to black- 
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ball from the industry on phony physi- 
cal and psychlogical grounds men it 
wishes to remove from yon er No civilian 
industry is under the military control 
that must be endured by the seamen. 
Therefore, issuance of seamen’s docu- 
ments, licenses, the U.S. Shipping Com- 
missioner, the Marine Inspection Service, 
and the administration of U.S. Govern- 
ment in Maritime matters be returned 
to the Department of Commerce, from 
which it was taken. 

Subsidies: The entire question of sub- 
sidies for the nation’s merchant marine is 
referred to the Executive Council for con- 
sideration and action. 

The experience of the seamen's 
unions indicates that the fight to pre- 
vent restriction of their inherent rights 
as trade unionists must be a constant 
one. This is a fight that must be waged 
in concert with all unions and to this 
end we ask all affiliates of the AFL- 
CIO to join in combatting attempts at 
restrictive government controls and in 
tne elimination of those already in ex- 
istence. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 
. . « The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

. . «Committee co-Secretary Curran con- 
tinued the report of the Committee as 
toliows: 


SHIPBUILDING 


While shipyards are booming in all of 
the other important shipbuilding countries 
of the world, the trend in the U. S. has 
continued downward during the past year. 

The American shipbuilding industry, 
vitally essential to the defense of the na- 
tion, is in a greatly depressed condition 
with a large number of highly skilled 
workers unemployed. 

Figures just released by the Maritime 
Administration indicate that during the 
twelve months ending with June, 1955 
deliveries of ocean-going vessels of 1,000 
gross tons or over by the shipyards of 
the world totaled 594 vessels with a 
gross tonnage of close to four and three 
quarter millions. 

New construction on hand or contracted 
for on July 1, 1955, which is the last 
date on which world comparisons are 
available, discloses an estimated total of 
1,437 vessels of all types (1,000 gross 
tons and over) under construction or on 
order in the principal shipbuilding coun- 
tries of the world on that date, totaling 
almost 12,600,000 gross tons. 

Our yards held only 1.7 percent of this 
total tonnage, on 14 vessels (3 cargo and 
11 tankers) to put us in 10th place be- 


employment in private United States 
shipbuilding and repair yards during 
the past year. On July 1, 1954 the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics showed em- 
ployment in all private shipyards at 
106,300. By July 1, 1955, the Bureau’s 
figure had dropped to 101,700. 
Reliable estimates indicate that a mini- 
mum of 130,000 employees equitably dis- 
tributed on all coasts, constitutes the 
minimum employment necessary for main- 
taining this industry ready for any 
national emergency. 
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Does this currently depressed condition 
of our shipbuilding industry, while yards 
in other major shipbuilding countries are 
booming, mean that United States com- 
panies are not ordering new ships? 
Far from it. 

A large portion of the shipbuilding 
work stacked up in foreign yards has 
been placed there by nited States 
companies and their foreign affiliates. 

The latest comprehensive survey of 
foreign yard orders for American and 
affiliated companies reveals some start- 
ling facts, 

The great volume of new shipbuild- 
ing orders placed in foreign yards by 
American companies and their affiliates 
began in 1949 and now far exceeds the 
total orders placed in United States 
yards since World War II. 

More than 300 vessels, most of them 
rv het pers gy tankers, bulk carriers 
and freighters, have been ordered from 
foreign yards by United States com- 
panies and their affiliates since the end 
of the war. These vessels total over 
6 million deadweight tons. A large 
portion of this staggering total is still 
under construction or on order. 

What is the current picture? As of 
June 30, 1955, United States companies 
and their affiliates were building or 
had on order in foreign yards and for 
foreign registry 62 vessels totaling 
1,278,172 gross tons. These vessels in- 
clude 41 tankers (720-272 GT), 18 ore 
earriers (438,400 GT) and 3 dry cargo 
vessels (19,500 GT). These figures were 
just released by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

As of the same date, according to 
Shipbuilders’ Council figures of United 
States yard construction, U. S. compa- 
nies and their affiliates were building 
or had on order in United States yards 
only 8 vessels totaling 128,600 gross 
tons. These included 7 tankers (124,860 
GT) and one ore carrier (3,800 GT). 

Why has this tremendous volume of 
ship construction by American firms 
and their affiliates gone foreign since 
the war? 

The answer lies principally in the 
large cost advantages gained both by 
foreign construction and foreign flag 
operation. 

This difference in construction costs 
is partially due to the far lower wage 
rates and the less favorable working 
conditions which prevail in foreign 
yards, to lower material costs, and to 
the subsidies and tax advantages which 
some of the foreign governments have 
granted to encourage the growth of 
their shipbuilding industry. 

Thus, even though our shipyards are 
more efficiently operated than those in 
foreign lands, the end product costs 
more. 

Our American shipbuilding worker 
is entitled to keep pace with other 
American workers and to oniey an 
American standard of ving. his is 
recognized under | egislation 
which makes it possible for a United 
States company to apply for and obtain 
approval for a construction subsidy 
under which the United States Govern- 
ment will pay that portion of U. 8. 
construction cost which exceeds the 
foreign construction cost. However, it 


is necessary for the company to com- 
ply with numerous regulations of the 
Maritime Administration, and it has no 
assurance that the subsidy portion of 
its construction cost will materialize as 
it must be presented to and be au- 
thorized by the Congress after the 
application is approved by the Mari- 
time Administration. 

As a result, the advantage of such a 
possible subsidy arrangement on con- 
struction costs is lost and the business 
goes overseas, except in such cases 
where the company applying is pres- 
ently operating vessels under United 
States Government operating subsidies 
which require that its vessels be U. 
built; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO supports 
a comprehensive, long-range program 
for the shipbuilding ere, of Amer- 
ica. Such a program must include the 
following points: 

1. Congressional recognition of the 
serious nature of this current crisis in 
the American shipbuilding industry. 

2. A long-range ship replacement 
program by private U. S. shipping com- 
panies designed to prevent obsoles- 
cence of our merchant fleet and to re- 
tain skilled workers in our private 
shipyards. The restoration of the re- 
volving fund of the U. 8S. Maritime 
Administration is most important to 
achieve this goal. 

3. Because of the depression in our 
private shipbuilding industry, Congress 
must seek to bring to U. 8S. private 
shipyards the shipbuilding being done 
in foreign yards for American ship- 
owners and the U. S. government in 
its offshore procurement program. It 
is important to repeal U. S. laws which 
restrict our yards from building ships 
for foreign accounts while there are 
no restrictions on foreign yards build- 
ing ships for American accounts. 


4. Congress must enact a carefully 
drawn subsidy program for the Ameri- 
can shipbuilding industry under which 
subsidies would be strictly limited to 
the actual auditable cost differences 
between American and foreign con- 
struction. 


COMMITTEE O-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: I move adoption of the resolution. 
... The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE BROWNLOW, Metal 
Trades Department: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I rise before this Convention 
in support of this resolution. And I 
would further urge that every delegate 
present here today pay attention to 
the contents of the resolution so that 
you will be aware to some extent as 
to just what is pappening to a major 
industry within the United States. The 
members of Congress should be made 
aware of what is happening to the 
shipbuilding industries. 

This is the third time within the 
last 35 years that we have reached 
the point where there is practically 
no shipbuilding within the United 
States. The same thing occurred fol- 
lowing 1919; it again occurred follow- 
ing the last World War, and again 
after the Korean conflict. Why we in 
the United States should continue to 
look with apathy ee the destruction 
of b any great industry makes one 
wonder, 
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We have had this experience of 
great cost, the great rush of buildin 
up the merchant marine after eac 
of these previous occasions. Twice 
when our nation was in serious danger 
of being overwhelmed as a result of 
a lack of ships our nation was in 
great peril. And further, because of 
our nation permitting this industry to 
become almost extinct it has had to 
rebuild right from scratch on each 
occasion. And let us examine, if you 
will, for a moment, some of the rea- 
sons for this. Is_ shipbuilding gg 
in the world? I dont think it is. 
would like to quote you a by or 
two. New construction on hand 
contracted for on July ist, 1955, whieh 
is the last date for which world figures 
are available, disclose an estimated 
1,437 vessels of one thousand gross 
tons or over under construction or on 
order in the shipbuilding countries of 
the world, totaling almost 12,600,000 tons. 
That answers that question right there, 
that this industry isn’t dying all over 
the world. 

And then where does the United 
States stand in this world of nations? 
Our yards hold only 1.7 per cent of this 
total tonnage on 14 vessels, three cargo 
and 11 tankers, to put us in tenth place 
behind Great Britain, Germany, Japan, 
Sweden, Holland, France, Italy, Norway 
and Denmark. 

Does this mean that the United States 
companies are not building ships? 
Let’s look at that and see what they 
are doing. As of June 30th of 1955 
the United States companies and their 
affiliates were building or had on order 
in foreign yards and for foreign reg- 
istry 62 vessels totaling 1,278,000 gross 
tons. These vessels include 41 tankers, 
18 ore carriers, and 3 dry cargo vessels, 
That shows whether or not the United 
States companies are building ships. 


What are these same companies doing 
in the United States? Let me tell you 
that story. United States companies 
and their affiliates were building or had 
on order in United States yards only 
eight vessels totaling 128 gross tons. 
Now get that picture as against one 
million two hundred and some thousand 
gross tons. These included seven tankers 
and one ore carrier. In other words, 
the United States companies and their 
affiliates on June 30th, 1955, were 
‘building foreign’ ten times the gross 
tonnage that they have placed in U. S. 
yards. 

We all are acquainted with the runa- 
way shop, farming out of work and 
other practices to obtain ships or any 
other manufactured goods at a lesser 
price and under lower standards of 
living than we would normally sub- 
scribe for. But this is the thing I believe 
everyone here should pay attention to, 
as profits mount, industry and our 
nation pay the bill on shipbuilding. In 
other words, profits in all industry are 
greater than they ever have been in 
the history of our nation, and yet the 
same people that are enjoying the 
edn oo of our American industry are 

uying the tools in foreign nations. 

If these companies depend upon 
American purchasing power to make 
possible these profits, then they must 
also purchase from the American com- 

anies employing U. S. labor in this 
ndustry. Or in other terms, and I say 
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this with all the conviction I possess, 
that if they expect us to buy their 
gasoline and their other products, then 
we expect them also to buy American 
and build American. 

We give them the rights to our 
natural resources. We give them every 
other inducement so that they can make 
a profit, and then they spend the ben- 
efits of that abroad. 

And here is something else which I 
am sure might startle a few people 
in this Convention, and that is, that 
many companies who do have a ship- 
building order are now finding it neces- 
sary to go to Japan and some European 
companies to obtain their steel. Appar- 
ently, there is more money in beer cans 
and light steel than there is in heavy 
plate, shapes and structural steel. So, 
there isn’t any steel available for ~~. 
building for American companies to the 
end that American companies have to 
import from abroad. This is much more 
serious than it would seem on the sur- 
face. If this industry is going to sur- 
vive, then it will take the combined 
efforts of every organization in the 
American trade union movement to 
prevail upon Congress to look into the 
conditions responsible for the death of 
this industry. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Any further 
discussion on the resolution on ship- 
building? 

If not, we will proceed to vote on 
the motion to adopt it. Those in favor 
of the motion signify by saying aye; 
contrary, nay. 

It is carried and so ordered. 

The hair recognizes co-Secretary 
Soderstrom. — 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following resolution: 


FARMER-LABOR UNITY 


Since its beginning, the American 
labor movement has sought to befriend 
and to aid the farmer, whether he 
works as an agricultural wage earner, 
a tenant, or on his own land. 

It is only natural that organized 
labor should have a feeling of kinship 
toward those who work so hard to 
raise the nation’s food and fibre. Mil- 
lions of AFL-CIO members’ grew up 
on farms. Many of their families and 
friends are still in agriculture. We 
of labor recognize that the needs and 
aspirations of farm families differ little 
from our own. We are fully aware, 
too, that farmers and city workers 
mutually depend upon each other and 
that one group cannot long prosper un- 
less the other prospers, too. 

Because of these convictions, organ- 
ized labor has consistently supported 
efforts to secure a just return and a 
= life for all who work in agricul- 
ure 

We have actively suapertes farm co- 
operatives, rural electrification, an ade- 
quate system of price Le nag farm 
credit aids, soil conservation, crop in- 
surance, farmer coverage under social 
security, and other measures to raise 
rural housing and health and educa- 
tional standards. 

While many of these programs in- 
volve sizable public outlays which all 
taxpayers share, organized labor has 
supported and defended them as vital 
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to the welfare of seven million farm 
operators and farm wage earners and 
their families. We recognize, in fact, 
that they are vital to the well-being 
of the entire nation. 

Since the ordeal of the depression we 
have observed, with great satisfaction, 
the gradual improvement in rural liv- 
ing standards, as special efforts were 
applied to meet the complex and often 
changing problems of American agri- 
culture. This hopeful upward move- 
ment reached its peak, however, in 
1951. Since then the income of farm 
families has lagged far behind the 
forward strides taken by other parts 
of the economy. 

This new misfortune has not come 
about because of any slackening of 
effort on the part of the American 
farmers. Both agricultural output and 
efficiency are now at record highs, 


The fault lies beyond the farm. It 
is, rather, the failure to establish a 
federal program to divert a larger part 
of our agricultural abundance to mil- 
lions of potential consumers at home 
and overseas who want and need it, 
and to provide a more just return to 
the American farmer who produces it. 

During the last three years the re- 
sponsibility for policies to meet the 
decline in farm income has_ rested 
squarely on the Administration in 
Washington. Yet, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and other Administration 
spokesmen are now telling the farmer 
that his plight is due to rising farm 
costs and the labor unions that sup- 
posedly bring them about. 


This transparent alibi for the failure 
of his own agricultural policies surely 
does not elevate the stature of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or of the present 
Administration. 


Since January 1953, when he took 
office, the combined price of all of the 
items for which the farmer pays did 
not rise; actually it declined by 1% 
percent. 

On the other hand, prices received by 
farmers have gone down 14 percent 
and total net agricultural income of 
farm operators, which includes all gov- 
ernment payments, has dropped from 
almost $15 billion in 1952 to a yearly 
rate of about $10.5 billion today. 


Sometimes it is argued that: this 
tremendous farm income loss is really 
of little consequence since the number 
of farmers is also going down. Looked 
at on a “per farm” basis, however, the 
income drop since 1952 totals a stag- 
gering 20 percent. 


It is true that, while over-all farm 
production and living costs have gone 
down, certain costs to the farmer have 
risen; but this is in no sense the fault 
of organized labor. 


Since 1952, the interest rate on the 
money farmers borrow has risen most 
of all, by over 16 percent. Yet this 
misfortune, which labor also shares, 
stems directly from the “hard money” 
policy of the Administration. 

The price of farm machinery, trucks 
and autos is also up; but the prices 
for these products were raised com- 

letely out of all proportion to any 
ncrease in labor costs. 


Under these circumstances, the trade 
unions of America cannot be _ held 
responsible for today’s agricultural 
crisis. The cause lies elsewhere and 
the Secretary knows this full well; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, A soundly conceived pro- 

ram to raise the income of America’s 
arm families is basic to the welfare 
of trade unionists. Similarly, our effort 
to raise city worker standards, through 
collective bargaining and legislative 
action, ultimately helps to increase the 
consumption of food and bre and 
thereby underpins and enlarges the 
market of American agriculture. 


Labor eagerly desires and will vigor- 
ously support corrective measures to 
restore and to raise agricultural in- 
come. In particular, we wish to aid 
the family operated farm’ through 
measures to increase its efficiency and 
its income so that the independent 
farmer may effectively compete with 
corporation farming and may remain 
the dominant producer in American 
argiculture. 


Surely this great nation must assure 
to its farmers, who have fed and 
clothed us through war and depression 
and flood and drought, a full partner- 
ship in the unlimited promise of the 
United States. 


The AFL-CIO and its affiliated or- 
ganizations shall dedicate themselves 
to building an unshakeable bond of 
mutual understanding and cooperative 
action between farmers and _ workers, 
thereby to advance their common wel- 
fare and the well-being of the entire 
nation. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the following resolution: 


SURPLUS FOODS 


There is at present the need for a 
greater distribution of surplus foods 
without the restrictions which the De- 
partment of Agriculture is apparently 
trying to put on the much-too-limited 
program now under way. 

We in the American labor movement 
support in principle the surplus com- 
modities distribution program and urge 
its extension as we feel that through 
this program many communities across 
the country will be able to supplement 
the sometimes meager welfare assist- 
ance to the permanently disabled, the 
handicapped, and especially those on 
fixed incomes: for example, old age 
assistance recipients and those receiv- 
ing pensions. Surplus foods will also 
help those who have exhausted unem- 
ployment benefits and are unable to 
find work as well as those who are 
seeking work and drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. The surplus foods 
program would be an immeasurable 
supplement to the aid given to de- 
pendent children programs, 

We in the organized labor movement 
believe that this proposed extension of 
surplus commodities would help to 
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bolster and strengthen the work of 
both the tax-supported welfare agen- 
cies and the many private health and 
welfare agencies in their job of help- 
ing to meet the unmet needs of many 
people. 

We must make clear that we do not 
see in the surplus foods distribution 
program a final or even more than a 
temporary and partial solution to the 
overall welfare problem. This type of 
program, we must point out, runs the 
great danger of being turned into a 
government subsidy for low standards 
of living. We believe that the basic 
solution to the problem of low-income 
families must be, not charity or wel- 
fare aid, but a more fundamental con- 
cern for proper economic measures 
which will insure better job opportuni- 
ties and a higher level of income. 

We recognize the surplus foods pro- 
gram only as a temporary and stop-gap 
measure. We point out, too, that unless 
other steps are taken to remove the 
economic shortcomings which bring 
about the present need of these low- 
income families through such measures 
as a higher minimum wage, an expand- 
ing economy to provide Fobs for those 
now unemployed and a sound social 


security program, that the problem 
will be forever with us; now, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, This convention goes on 
record as rates all affiliated unions 
and councils and central labor bodies 
to actively participate in the extension 
of the surplus foods distribution to all 
people in need. his convention also 
goes on record as urging the Congress 
of the United States to extend and en- 
large the surplus commodities distribu- 
tion program to include all people in 
need regardless of the cause of that 
need. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. President, I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

. » The mouon was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 

. +» « Committee Co-Secreta: Curran 
submitted the following resolution: 


POLITICAL ACTION 


Since the Founding of our Republic, 
American labor has been in the fore- 
front of the fight to advance the wel- 
fure of our community. 

Down through the years the Amer- 
ican labor movement has constantly 
endeavored to raise the level of wages, 
to improve working conditions, and to 
raise the over-all standard of living 
of all the working people of our coun- 
try. Through strong crganization fol- 
lowin sound collective — 
procedures we have helped make our 
economy healthy and enabled our 
democracy to withstand all assaults 
upon it. 

Today, as a result of the efforts of 
our organizations, we have achieved 
laws embodying the 46-hour week, 
providing for workmen's compensation 
and compensation for persons thrown 
out of work through no fault of their 
own, protecting the health and safety 
standards of our working population, 
and providing a measure of security 
for our aged. 
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Despite these achievements and the 
strength they have given to our coun- 
try’s economy, a small but powerful 
core of reactionary business groups 
continues to oppose the legitimate ef- 
forts at betterment of our organiza- 
tions, Failing to thwart and frustrate 
the labor movement on the collective 
bargaining front, they have carried 
their destructive program to the legis- 
lative halls of the nation. Through un- 
fair and inequitable legislation they 
have sought to punish American trade 
unions and to destroy, or render use- 
less, our collective bargaining strength. 


The enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
law_and the enactment of “right. to 
work” laws in 18 states of our union 
spearheaded the attempt to return 
American working people to a condi- 
tion of economic serfdom. These laws 
constitute a dagger at the throat of 
American trade unions and a threat to 
the standard of living of every work- 
ing man and woman. 

To protect the gains we have 
achieved on the collective bargaining 
front and to stop the assaults upon 
our standards of living in the national 
Congress and the legislatures of the 
various states, we have been forced to 
turn to the field of political education 
and activity. We have sought to alert 
our members to the assaults being 
made upon our organizations and the 
standards of living which we have 
established. 


We have sought to inform them of 
the records and actions of the legis- 
lators and other public officials who 
seek their votes in order that our mem- 
bers may exercise their independent 
judgment at election time. e have 
urged them to register and to vote 
in order that they may participate 
fully in the government of our country 
and we have urged them to contribute 
voluntarily to our political education 
funds in order that worthy candidates 
for public office need not rely solely 
upon the contributions of wealthy in- 
— and interests; now, therefore, 

e 


RESOLVED, This first convention of 
the world’s largest trade union organ- 
ization affirms the need for a continu- 
ing and expanding non-partisan pro- 
gram of political education designed 
to protect and secure the legitimate 
economic and political aspirations of 
America’s working men and women. 

We call upon each and all of the 
affiliated organizations to render the 
Committee on Political Education of 
the AFL-CIO all aid and assistance 
that it may require in the achievement 
of our purpose. 

The political activities of organized 
labor should be expanded and the 
AFL-CIO should provide assistance, 
direction and coordination to the polit- 
ical education work of state, county 
and city federations and councils and 
also provide all possible aid and co- 
operation to the political education 
and action activities of the affiliated 
national and international unions. 

One important phase of our political 
work should be the development of a 
rogram to place the appropriate vot- 
ng records of our elected officials in 
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the homes of each member of our 
affiliated organizations in order that 
they may know the actions of these 
officials with respect to the_ issues 
which affect our national well-being 
and security. 

Political activity among the wives, 
sisters and daughters of our member- 
ship as well as among the women 
members of our organization should 
be intensified to the end that their vast 
resources of skill, energy and devotion 
to the cause of good citizenship may 
be enlisted on our behalf. 

We reaffirm organized labor's tradi- 
tional policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances with any other group and of 
supporting worthy candidates regard- 
less of their party affiliation. We will 
cooperate wherever practical and feasi- 
ble with other groups which have the 
same ideals and aims as our organiza- 
tion but we seek neither to capture 
any organization nor will we submerge 
our identity to any other group in any 
other manner. 

To finance the program herein set 
forth, an annual campaign should be 
conducted for voluntary contributions 
from our members and we call upon 
each affiliated organization to render 
every possible cooperation and assis- 
tance in this endeavor. 

It is our firm belief that our demo- 
cratic form of self-government as set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States is the best that has ever been 
devised to meet the needs of free men. 
We pledge to it unselfish and unstint- 
ing support and vow that our every 
= shall be directed to its preserva- 

on. 

COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 

... The motion to adopt the resolution 
was seconded and carried unanimously. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
submitted the following resolution: 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


For the past several years women 
have been playing an increasingly ac- 
tive role in the political life of our 
nation. In recent elections larger num- 
bers of women than ever before regis- 
tered and voted. In the campaigns 
which preceded these elections more 
women than ever before served on 
campaign committees in every capacity. 

We view this development with *~ 
proval and express the hope that it 
continues. We believe it represents a 
long over-due recognition by women 
that politics affects the lives and well- 
being of each individual citizen — 
that democracy imposes upon eac 
citizen the responsibility to participate. 


In this increasing political activity 
the wives, sisters and daughters of 
our trade union members are playin 
their part. They are active at a 
levels of our political movement and 
are serving the cause of good govern- 
ment in every capacity. They have 
taken the lead in forming telephone 
brigades, holding coffee hours in their 
homes, volunteering their clerical skills, 
assisting in the canvass of their neigh- 
borhoods, and in serving as election 
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day workers at the ‘polls. As their ex- 
perience increases they are taking part 
in the active management of cam- 
paigns together with their union hus- 
bands and brothers in the effort to 
achieve a common goal. 

Many state and local councils and 
federations have recognized the worth 
of their activity and have established 
programs for its furtherance. Many 
have appointed to their political action 
committees and educational leagues 
persons with the specific responsibility 
of developing and carrying on the 
program of family participation. 


This program has been, and should 
be, an integral part of the political 
action program of our state bodies and 
international and national unions. 

The preponderance of women over 
men of voting age is concentrated in 
the industrial areas where their votes 
are of particular importance to organ- 
ized labor. Furthermore, it is in these 
areas where anti-labor forces are at 
work to win the votes of trade union 
wives; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, In the coming elections 
there will be ample opportunity for us 
to continue to carry forward our pro- 
gram for family participation and we 
urge that this opportunity be utilized 
to the fullest extent. 


We authorize and direct the Com- 
mittee on Political Education to con- 
tinue to strengthen its program for 
integrating the family voter into the 
political action program of our organi- 
zation through the continuance of 
family participation training confer- 
ences and the establishment and en- 
couragement of the women’s divisions 
of the labor leagues. 


We further urge our state and city 
central bodies and councils which have 
not as yet conducted family participa- 
tion training conferences or established 
women’s divisions to do so forthwith so 
that we may face the challenge of 
election day with our resources fully 
mobilized. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s report on Women’s Polit- 
ical Activities. 

. . . The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion on Women’s Political Activities was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

. .. Committee co-Secretary Curran pre- 
sented the following resolution: 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 
Democratic government depends, for 
its fullest realization, upon the great- 
est possible participation of those who 


live under that government and upon 
the full responsiveness of the govern- 
ment to the will of the majority. Any- 
thing less constitutes an imperfection 
in our form of government. 
Unfortunately, such imperfections 
still exist in the form of outmoded 
election laws and practices and in anti- 
quated Congressional procedures. To- 
gether they operate to prevent full ex- 
pression of the will of the majority, 
and to relieve our officials and other 
elected representatives from the full 
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responsibility they should have to the 
majority will. 

At a time when the United States is 
the world leader of democratic nations, 
we cannot tolerate these blots upon the 
methods by which we govern ourselves. 
We cannot meet the problems of today 
with procedures and practices of yes- 
terday; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The President and Vice 
President of the United States should 
be elected by direct popular vote. The 
electoral college system has outlived 
its usefulness, and should be abolished. 

We believe, further, that a uniform 
primary law should be adopted by each 
state in order to permit direct and open 
primaries and to afford each person 
who desires it the opportunity to place 
his candidacy before the voters. 

We believe, further, that a uniform 
registration system for each state, de- 
signed to facilitate rather than hinder 
free voting, should be adopted. All 
poll taxes should be abolished, and le- 
galisms and technicalities which have 
done much to hamper voting should 
likewise be done away with. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: In the resolution the language 
appears in the printed literature, “Such 
as parent teacher associations.” In line 
with the policy of not mentioning any 
organizations this language was elim- 
inated at the request of the unions in- 
terested. With this change, the resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


EDUCATION 


Whereas, since the American trade 
union movement was founded, it has 
fought for the development of the pub- 
lic school and for an educational pro- 
gram through which every child and 
youth would not only master the basic 
tools of learning but would also be 
given some knowledge of the humani- 
ties, the fine arts and the liberal arts; 
some degree of manual dexterity; and 
an understanding of his duties, rights 
and responsibilities in democratic gov- 
ernment; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED; That the AFL-CIO re- 
affirms its support of these principles and 
urges their implementation through a pro- 

am of adequate well built school hous- 
ng; a democratically administered school 
system; statewide compulsory school 
attendance laws in which loop-holes 
are closed; free text-books for all chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary 
public high schools; a curriculum, so 
varied and enriched as to assure to each 
child the fullest development of 
his personal capacity; classes small 
enough to enable the teacher to teach 
each child effectively; the development 
of a strong teacher’s union affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO; and schools staffed 
by professionally qualified teachers 
who through training and experience 
have developed a high sense of social 
and moral responsibility. 

To secure and hold such teachers the 
community must: 

a. Provide adequate pay to enable 
the teacher to support himself and 
his family properly. 


b. Assure the teacher freedom to 
teach the truth. 

ec, Provide personal and profession- 
al security through the establish- 
ment of the legal right to bargain 
collectively, strong tenure laws; and 
adequate statutory pension  provi- 
sions, 

d. Help develop recognition of 
joint responsibility of the family, the 
school, and the community for re- 
spect for law and order to be re- 
flected in the child’s conduct. 

e. Provide good working condi- 
tions, including: 

1. Relief from clerical and other 
non-teaching assignments. 

2. A free and uninterrupted lunch 
period. 

8. Full recognition of so-called 
“extra curricular activities” as an in- 
tegral part of the school’s work. 


Adequate Support for Our Schools 


The AFL-CIO recognizes that these de- 
mards place a responsibility on the com- 
munity, and, therefore, pledges to fight 
for adequate financial support for our 
schools, through a program of coordinated 
support from government at the local, 
state and Federal level. However, in giv- 
ing Federal funds to the states, safeguards 
must be written into the legislation giving 
state and Federal support for educa- 
tion, to assure the use of funds for the 
purposes, and in the manner in which 
the law and educational needs require 
them to be used. 


Such Federal funds should be dis- 
tributed and administered under state 
law, shall be allocated so as to recog- 
nize population, relative need and tax- 
paying capacity; shall supplement not 
supplant state and local funds and 
shall be made available to all parts of 
the state. States shall submit plans 
for expenditures which shall be sub- 
ject to Federal audit and any aggrieved 
state or aggrieved citizen shall have 
his complaint reviewed the Com- 
missioner of Education with right to 
appeal to Federal courts. 


Labor recognizes that practical legis- 
lative conditions demand that Federal 
aid be provided for specific purposes, 

The five principal specific and basic 
fields in which Federal aid is needed imme- 
diately are Federal aid for public school 
construction; for public school teach- 
ers’ salaries; for loans and scholar- 
ships for all worthy students; for 
health and welfare’ services for all 
children regardless of race or creed; 
and for the eradication of adult illit- 
eracy. 

The AFL-CIO is committed to the basic 
principle of affording the educational op- 
portunities for all persons regardless of 
race, creed or status. It is, therefore, 
strongly committed to help assure the 
fullest possible support for the implemen- 
tation of the Supreme Court decision in 
outlawing segregation in the nation’s pub- 
lic schools. t therefore, holds that no Fed- 
eral funds should be granted to any state 
which takes action in defiance of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, provided that funds should be 
made available to such school districts 
as conform to the decision. 
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The White House Conference 
on Education 


The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, following long and serious con- 
sideration of the major aspects of the 
crisis in American education, concluded 
that “the overwhelming majority of the 
more than two thousand delegates 
favor federal financial support for edu- 
cation.” The report is a clear-cut ex- 
pression of the American people’s de- 
sire that the federal government help 
the states to finance construction of 
new buildings, to increase teachers’ 
salaries, and to expand school curricula 
and materials. Support for federal aid 
for public school building was wide- 
spread among the approximately 1,800 
participants from 48 states and terri- 
tories of the United States, and _ the 
majority also, favored general aid to 
public schools where needed, 

Only 4% of those present at the 
Washington conference were represen- 
tatives of labor. This failure to recog- 
nize labor’s active interest in and con- 
cern with current needs of the public 
schools should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Governors and the state 
educational authorities who were re- 
sponsible for the selection of partici- 
pants. State federations of labor should 
be alert in the future to see that labor 
is properly represented on planning 
committees on the local and state levels 
and that labor representatives take an 
active part in such conferences. 

The White House Conference report 
represented a signal victory for the 
educational policies which organized 
labor has advocated for many years. 
The campaign conducted by ali of or- 
ganized labor resulted in a labor dele- 
gation which was well informed and 
articulate, although numerically a 
minority. 

The conclusions reached by the White 
House Conference represent progress. 
However, their implementation may be 
a long way off. The same forces which 
have been opposed to federal aid will 
continue to use their power and in- 
fluence to prevent Congress from ap- 
propriating adequate federal funds for 
schools. We in the united labor move- 
ment will need to intensify our efforts 
to insure success. It is essential that 
our — be continued at local, 
state, and national levels until America’s 
children are assured of the educational 
opportunities necessary in a complex 
society. 


Federal Aid in the Development 
of the Arts 


The AFL-CIO hails the encouraging 
developments in Congress giving rec- 
ognition to the significance of the arts 
in American culture. It pledges active 
support to programs which help create 
and develop aesthetic values in youth 
and adults. 


School Lunch Program 


The AFL-CIO urges support for the 
expansion of the present school lunch 
program. 


The Children’s Bureau 


The AFL-CIO deeply appreciates the 
services for children made available 
through the Children’s Bureau and urges 
adequate support for its work. 


Rural Library Demonstration Centers 


The AFL-CIO urges support of legis- 
lation providin for ural Library 
Deinonstration Centers and for a fur- 
ther development of mobile library 
services in city and suburban areas. 


The United States Office of Education 


The AFL-CIO urges long overdue 
appropriations to enable the Office of 
Education to conduct research in the 
field cf education. Education is the 
one major area in which basic data are 
not currently available. 


Academic Freedom and Integrity 


The AFL-CIO believes that truth 
must be taught at all school levels in a 
manner best suited to the age of the 
children taught. It strongly opposes any 
form of academic censorship or legisla- 
tive control of curriculum content. It 
opposes the use of the schools for pro- 
paganda purposes by any group or or- 
ganization. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the free- 
dom of the teacher as a citizen must be 
honored at all times. However, the 
pe oe of the community to protect our 
schools and our youth from those who 
would seek to direct or control their 
thinking leads us to recognize the need 
of having the community deny employ- 
ment as a teacher to anyone who is 
subject to controls, foreign or domes- 
tic, which limit his freedom of thought 
and speech, and which would prevent 
the teacher from teaching the truth 
fully in any presentation. 


Vocational Education 


From its inception the trade union 
movement in America has recognized 
the value of vocational education. 
Labor has continuously supported the 
principle of such a program of federal 
support of such a program even when 
it has opposed certain administrative 
features of the program, 

The AFL-CIO strongly urges support 
for a program of vocational education 
which recognizes the primary Le ame 
bility of the trade unions in developing 
skill and craftsmanship. It urges the 
development of a program through 
which a more extensive appreciation 
of the value of such training can be 
developed in all elements of society. 
At the same time, the AFL-CIO pledges 
its continuing support for the program 
giving financial support in apprentice- 
ship training in direct cooperation with 
the trade unions in the fields in which 
the training is given. 
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Labor Extension Service 

The AFL-CIO reaffirms support of a 
Labor Extension Service in the United 
States Department of Labor to provide 
service and material comparable to 
those provided through the Department 
of Agriculture to farmers, and busi- 
nessmen through the Department of 
Commerce, administered at the national 
and state levels through advisory 
boards made up of representatives of 
the organized labor movement and co- 
operating institutions and agencies. 


Educational T. V. 

We believe that educational T. V. has 

roved its value where stations have 

een established and we insist the 
Federal Communications Commission 
continue to reserve the channels set aside 
exclusively for educational purposes. 

All T. V. educational stations should 
have an operating committee fully 
representative of all interests in the 
community. 


Community Cooperation 

The AFL-CIO calls upon its state and 
local unions to urge their members to 
participate in community activities in 
cooperation with other civic groups, 
and through such a cooperative program, 
to develop support for: the education pro- 
s and projects it supports for the 

tterment of the community. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: Mr. President, I move the adop- 
tion of their report. 

.. The motion was seconded and car- 


ried unanimously and the resolution on 
Education was adopted. 

Committee co-Secretary Curran submit- 
ted the following: 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The place of the Government worker 
in the trade union movement has lon 
been ie, jo gre and the benefits whic 
have resulted to those employes and to 
the Labor movement as a whole are 


many. 

The enactment of the Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette Act in 1912, secured for all em- 
Ployes of the Federal Government the 
right to membership in organizations 
that would not impose an obligation 
to strike or articipate in strikes 
against the Federal Government. The 
growth of Postal and Federal Em- 
ge organizations since that time 

directly attributable to that Act. 

Starting with World War I, Govern- 
ment employe unions have occupied 
a clearly efined place in arsenals, 
naval shipyards, postal, administra- 
tive, technical, scientific and in other 
facilities in the Executive Branch of 
the Government. In practically every 
instance where advancements for such 
employes have been made, the improve- 
ments in their work standards have 
resulted from their efforts through 
their organizations. 

As a result of their organization in- 
telligent leadership and the cooperation of 
the Trade on movement, the em- 
Loy of our Federal Government have 
made tremendous strides in their ef- 
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fort to secure for their members bene- 
fits comparable to those enjoyed by 
workers in private industry. 


Because of the nature of their em- 
ployment and the total lack of the ac- 
cepted collective bargaining machinery 
common to private industry, benefits 
secured for Postal and Federal Em- 
ployes almost invariably require Acts 
of ee and programs for their 
future benefits are as a result stated 
in terms of legislation. This legisla- 
tion results from their persuasive ef- 
forts based on sound practices and 
justifiable demands. 

In the past, legislation in the in- 
terest of Federal employes has taken 
many forms, including, but not limited 
to, the length of the work-week and 
work-day, the number of holidays, 
rates of basic and overtime compensa- 
tion, retirement, unemployment com- 
pensation, disability compensation and 
other benefits for active service or 
superannuation, Many of these benefits 
have been achieved slowly but certain- 
ly through the coordination of em- 
ploye efforts through their affiliated 
unions. 

The Federal Government must recog- 
nize its responsibility to provide wages, 
hours and conditions of employment at 
least equal to those enjoyed in private 
industry; indeed Government should 
assume the role of leader in advocat- 
ing improvements in employe wel- 
fare. Such a program can only result 
to the best interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its employes. The average 
citizen or taxpayer has a stake in this 
endeavor. He has a right to expect the 
best possible results from his tax dol- 
lar and this result may only be ob- 
tained through enlightened personnel 
ae on the part of our Federal 

overnment. 

These notable gains would not have 
been possible except for the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of the 
American labor movement. 

There remains much to be done to 
bring the wages, hours and conditions 
of the employes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment up to the levels of people em- 
ployed in private industry. 

The officers and delegates of affiliated 
Federal employe organizations solicit 
the full support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in bringing to 
a successful conclusion the following 
legislative and a ative program; 
now, therefore, be it : 

RESOLVED: 


Retirement 


The Federal Retirement System is 
ion overdue for liberalization and 
modification to keep abreast of the 
times. We vigorously support legisla- 
tion to amend the Federal Employee 
Retirement Act, and we endorse the 
provisions of S. 1153—Johnston (S.C.) 
and H. R. 3791—Morrison (La.), to al- 
low optional retirement after 30 years 
of service regardless of age. e as 
Congress to amend and liberalize the 
Federal Employe Retirement Act in 
the computing of annuities, and use 
the formula as provided for in Public 
Law 303 of the 88rd Congress, that 
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computes the annuities of members of 
the Congress and employes in the Legis- 
lative branch. 


Postal and Federal Employes 
Salaries 


Salaries of Federal and Postal Em- 
ployes have historically lagged behind 
the cost of living. The first session of 
the 84th Congress after protracted con- 
sideration passed Public w 68 and 
Public Law 94 providing an extremely 
modest though totally inadequate sal- 
ary increase for Federal and Postal 
Employes. 

Despite all the pronouncements con- 
cerning the devotion and dedication to 
merit principles allegedly espoused by 
the present administration, the actions 
of its administrators have consistently 
been directly in opposition to those 
basic requirements of a sound civil 
service system such as adequate sal- 
aries, and a recognition of the dignity 
of those employed by our Federal 
Government. 

In the recent effort to enact neces- 
sary salary legislation these politically 
appointed administrators have on all 
possible occasions used every parlia- 
mentary device, every trick, to erect 
barriers to confuse and befuddle not 
only the employes but the Congress 
and the American people as well, by 
dragging into the salary question such 
extraneous matters as postal rates and 
postal reclassification, as well as minor 
so-called “fringe benefits,” such as 
insurance, hospitalization and bond 
premiums, all of which employees could 
readily purchase for themselves if they 
were properly compensated. 

No question of postal rates or taxes 
can be germane to the question of a 
proper salary for the employees of our 
Federal Government. 

We pledge continuation of efforts in 
behalf of just and equitable treatment 
for Postal and Federal employes. We 
hereby support the efforts of affiliated 
unions of government employees to 
obtain an adequate and permanent sal- 
ary increase in an amount to be deter- 
mined by them, on the basis of the 
demonstrated needs of such employees 
including recognition of the employees’ 
acknowledged increased productivity 
and without consideration of extrane- 
ous matters which are not germane to 
the salary question. This section will 
assure equal pay for equal work for 
American citizens employed outside 
continental United States. 


early order of business to the end that 
justice will no longer be denied these 
a and faithful servants of our 
nation. 


Statutory Recognition of 
Organizations 


We support legislation for statutory 
recognition of organizations of postal 
and federal employees and_ collective 
bargaining and impartial arbitration 
of disputes between agencies and union 
representation on area and depart- 
mental wage boards and AFL-CIO 
unions representing postal and federal 
employes. 


Opposition to the Assumption of 
Management Functions by the 
Postal Inspection Service 


We urge the Postmaster General to 
instruct Post Office Inspectors to dis- 
continue their assumed management 
functions of the postal service and 
return to the original duties of the 
prevention of depredations in the mail. 


Technological Developments 


Rapid technological advancement 
made during the last ten years has 
increased individual productivity with- 
out corresponding remuneration to the 
Postal and Federal employee. 

Automation has resulted in elimina- 
tion of many positions and opportunity 
for advancement in the Postal and 
Federal civilian service; at the same 
time, private industry has _ generally 
accepted a shorter basic work week of 
less than 40 hours. 

Postal and Federal Government Ad- 
ministrators meanwhile have failed to 
give proper consideration to human 
values when the effects of automation 
eliminate the opportunity for continued 
employment. 

The Federal Government _ should 
properly provide leadership in recog- 
nizing the adverse long range economic 
impact upon our national economy if 
automation continues to eliminate op- 
portunity for employment. A _ shorter 
basic work week for Postal and Feder- 
al employees would objectively solve, 
to a degree, the adverse economic im- 
pact of present and future automation. 

We pledge active support to enact- 
ment of legisiation to establish a 35- 
hour basic work week in the Postal 
and Federal civilian service; without 
loss of hourly, weekly, biweekly, 
monthly or annual salary to the Postal 
and Federal civilian employees. Mini- 
mum overtime one hour; time and a 
half for all Saturday work; double time 
for Sunday work. 


Detailed Legislative Program 


We propose the following: 

(a) Enactment of legislation or ay 
lations that will provide for 
service-training programs regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, with- 
in the Classified Civil Service 
where such training programs do 
not violate the principle of recog- 
nized crafts apprentice programs 
and the General Policy of pro- 
motions-from-within that service 
with seniority being the deter- 
mining factor, all other condi- 
tions being equal. 

Favor removal from Government 
service of any known member of 
the Communist pa er other 
subversive groups and the discon- 
tinuance of the practice of label- 
ing as security risks separated 
employees whose disloyalty has not 
been proved or even questioned. 

Endorse and voy support 
revision of the Classification Act 
of 1949 for Federal ciassitied om- 
Pployees to reflect equitable appli- 
cation of modern classification 
principles with equal voice 
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(1) Support legislation providin 


(m) Enactment of 
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granted to AFL-CIO unions in de- 
termining grade levels. Develop- 
ment of Government-wide promo- 


tion standards; promotion from 
within agency wherever practica- 
bl 


e. 

Actively support legislation to 
rant all empleyees of the United 
tates Government 26 days’ an- 

nual leave—15 days sick leave an- 

nually, to be cumulative. 

Support enactment of Rhodes Bill 

H. R. 4082 relating to automotive 

equipment for special delivery 

messengers. 

Enactment of legislation to pro- 

vide equitable overtime pay for 

Federal employees. 

Extension of the principles of the 

Employees’ Compensation An- 

peals Board with provisions for 

the Board to hold hearings in 
geographical centers. 

Urge enactment of legislation to 

remove multiple taxation. 


(i) Support legislation to exempt re- 


tirement annuities from Federal 
Income Ta. 


x, 
(j) Amendments to Civil Service Em- 


ployees’ Retirement Act giving 
greater benefits and protection to 
those now retired and to those that 
will retire. 
Establishment of seniority prin- 
ciples among all United States 
Government employees. 
time 
credits to postal transportation 
clerks assigned to runs in which 
the average speed of trains ex- 
ceeds 42 miles per hour. 
egislation to pre- 
vent use of military personnel in 
Federal Government positions 
which by their nature could effec- 
tively be filled by civilian em- 
prevese. 

nactment of legislation to pro- 
vide additional compensation to 
classified employees for tempo- 
rary hazardous duties. 
Oppose any merger of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act and the 
Social Security Act. 
Vigorously oppose establishment 
of one Central Wage Board and 
support amendments to the pres- 
ent eee Boards looking to the 
establishment of a system to 
bring true collective bargaining 
between agencies of Government 
and the Unions representing its 
employees. 
Legislation or an executive order 
to establish a Safety Program 
throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment in keeping with the principles 
as outlined in S. 368, introduced 
by Senator Murray in the 83d 


Gongrens. 

Legislation to amend, clarify and 
strengthen the 1950 performance 
rating act. 

Support the intent of H. R. 3255 
to protect all employees (Wage 
Board, Classification Act and 
Field Service Postal Employees) 
in protecting their salaries when 
their positions are downgraded. 
Support legislation making it 
mandatory for at least one mem- 
ber of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission to be apointed from AFL- 
CIO membership. 


(u) Approval of a prompt and impar- 
tial appeals machinery available 
to all postal and federal employ- 
ees encountering adverse person- 
nel actions. 

Recognition of human values and 
the impact on Federal and postal 
workers of the increased use of 
electronic devices and other auto- 
matic methods of increasing em- 
pore productivity. 

ospital and medical insurance 
om for Federal employees 
with employee representation in 
administration of plan and Fed- 
eral Government to underwrite at 
least 50% of the total cost, and 
with administrative principles 
consistent with those approved 
by the AFL-CIO for administra- 
tion of health and welfare funds 
negotiated with employers in pri- 
vate industry. Legislation to pro- 
vide for the admittance to fed- 
erally operated and/or state- 
supported institutions for those 
American citizens federally em- 
ployed and their dependents who 
are outside continental limits of 
the United States. 
Adequate legislation to restore to 
civilian employees of the De- 
fense Department outside con- 
tinental United States, standards 
of living comparable to those 
citizens in continental United 
States. 
Vigorously oppose the Post Office 
Department’s recently instituted 
speed-up system, misnamed 
‘“‘Works Standards Program.” Con- 
tinue to oppose the abolition of 
the Postal Savings System. 
Support legislation to correct in- 
equities and_ injustices existing 
for Federal Fire Fighters in all 
branches of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 
pepper legislation to observe on 
Friday all legal holidays that fall 

on Saturday. 


Other Issues 


We also believe that the use of steel 
intaglio postage stamps should be encour- 
age instead of metered mail; claims 
before the Employees Compensation 
Board should be expedited; Post Office 
Department’s work standards program 
should be eliminated; wages and hours 
for Federal Firefighters should be 
standardized; the Postal Savings System 
should be continued; and provision 
should be made for mentally ill over- 
seas employees, and for adequate hous- 
ing for Department of Defense employ- 
ees overseas. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
I move adoption of the resolution. 
...+ The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Mr. 
President and delegates, I rise in sup- 
port of the Committee’s report, but find 
it necessary to call the attention of the 
Convention to the fact that there is no 
reference to the infamous Hatch Act in 
this report. 

Through no fault of the Resolutions 
Committee, but rather due to inadver- 
tence, this capes does not show that the 
Federal employee organizations, all of 
them, are committed to amendments 
which would restore to all Federal em- 
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loyees their full rights and privileges. 
44 Y want it understood, then, that the 
apposition of the Federal employees to 
the Hatch Act should be the sense of 
the Convention. 

I would also draw attention to the 
apprehension that has existed during 
this week regarding the Government 
and Civic Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee of the old Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the Government Em- 
ployees Council of the old American 
Federation of Labor. I am _ authorized 
to say that within a very short period 
of time following the adjournment of 
this Convention there will be called in 
Washington a meeting of both groups, 
having as its purpose to find ways and 
means of ironing out whatever differ- 
ences may exist, and above all the com- 
mon goal of that meeting will be to 
organize the unorganized Government 
workers, so that when we come back 
into sonventiee Segre Y% wien 
able to say that there are 
Federal workers affiliated with the AFL- 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there fur- 
ther discussion on this report? The 
motion is to adopt the resolution. I 
am sure there is no objection to the 
Federation and Congress taking full 
note of the attitude of all the Govern- 
ment employee unions in regard‘ to the 
Hatch Act. 

... The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report of the Committee 
as follows: 


PAY TELEVISION 


There are now pending before the 
Federal Communications Commission 
certain applications which would pro- 
vide for and permit the granting by that 
Commission to specified interests, ex- 
clusive licenses to broadcast, and charge 
for, television programs which are now 
being received without charge in the 
private homes of America. 

It is our sincere belief that such a 
plan known as “Pay Television” would 
constitute and become an infringement 
on the oy gant right now enjoyed by 
the general public on a no fee basis. 
Such a plan would be an intrusion into 
and a violation of the privacy of the 
home, and would curtail reatly the 
free use of a medium which has become 
a part of the American home; now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO opposes 
the granting by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission of licenses permit- 
ting “Pay Television” and request the 
Officers of the AFL-CIO to make known 
to the members of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
the position expressed in this resolution. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: 1 move adoption of the resu- 
lution, 

. .. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

. . . Committee co-Secretary Soderstrom 
presented the following resolution: 
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RESOLUTION RE: PERMANENT 
COMMITTEE OF BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPART- 
MENT AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
DEPARTMENT TO RESOLVE 
DIFFERENCES 


WHEREAS, A committee representing 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department and a committee represent- 
ing the CIO Industrial Unions met in 
Washington, a . on November 14, 
1955, and again in New York City on 
November 29, 1955, for the purpose of 
exploring possible solutions to existing 
conflicts, and 


WHEREAS, It was the consensus of 
agreement between the two committees 
that a permanent committee should be 
established to resolve present conflicts 
and those that may arise in the future, 
an 


WHEREAS, the agreement between 
the two committees was to the effect 
that the respective committees would 
report to President Reuther of the CIO 
and President Meany of the AFL recom- 
mending a joint committee from the In- 
dustrial Union Department of the merged 
organization and the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the 
merged organization, and 


WHEREAS, Both committees report- 
ed and obtained approval from Presi- 
dent Meany and President Reuther to 
the establishment of a permanent 
committee, and 


WHEREAS, It was further agreed 
between the two committees that the 
duties of the permanent committee to 
be established shall be to develop rules 
of procedure by mutual agreement for 
the adjustment of any conflict of inter- 
est that may presently exist or may 
arise in the future, such rules of 
procedure to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO merged federation; now, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That a permanent com- 
mittee be established composed equally of 
representatives of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and from 
the Industrial Union Department, and 
that the duties of this permanent com- 
mittee shall be to develop rules of pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of any con- 
flict of interest that may presently exist 
or may arise in the future, said rules 
of procedure when formulated shall be 
subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council of the merged federation, 
in accordance with the Constitution. 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 
STROM: The Committee recommends 
the oe of this resolution. 

. .. The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


COOPERATIVES 
COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: We have one statement to read: 
“In the afternoon of the first day of 
the Convention, the resolution on Co- 
operatives was adopted. Through an 
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inadvertence, we find that the last 
phrase on the resolved was omitted. 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
phrase, which reads, ‘but also maintain 
labor-management relations that carry 
out trade union principles,’ be added 
to the resolution.” 

We move the adoption of that state- 
ment. 

... The motion for adoption of the 
statement was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY CUR- 
RAN: In addition to the resolutions which 
the Resolutions Committee has submitted 
to this convention, additional resolutions 
have been referred to the AFL-CIO by 
both the AFL and the CIO conventions. 
At the AFL convention, these resolutions 
were referred to the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO. The resolutions from the 
CIO were referred to this convention and 
your Resolutions Committee now _ recom- 
mends that these also be referred to the 
Executive Council for consideration and 
action. Because the text of these resolu- 
tions has not been printed in the _pro- 
ceedings of the CIO convention, the Reso- 
lutions Committee recommends that they 
be printed at this point in the proceedings 
of this convention. 


They are as follows: 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


We reaffirm our belief that the natural 
resources of this country must be used 
for the greatest good, the greatest num- 
ber, for the longest time possible. The 
growth of pulation, expanding tech- 
nology of demands for an ever higher 
standard of living require the fullest 
practical development of the Nation’s re- 
sources taken from the land, sea and air. 
While carefully planning the use of avail- 
able supplies of existing resources, prog- 
ress in the scientific arts provides our 
economy an opportunity to develop new 
and additional resources to meet the 
needs of modern day oo | 

From recent reports and studies such 
as that of the President’s Commission on 
Materials Policy, we have learned that 
the raw material demands of our indus- 
trial economy will in the next 20 years 
far outstrip our supplies. If we are to 
achieve our potentials by way of an ex- 
eee economy, higher stand- 
ard of living, a greater level of prosperi- 
ty, and if we are to maintain and extend 
employment opportunities for our citizens, 
this problem of raw materials must 
solved. As has been pointed out in these 
studies and reports, the raw materials 
problem can only be solved if we con- 
serve and utilize to the maximum extent 
the resource potentials of the U. S. and 
its allies around the world. 


Labor particularly has its stake in a 
sound natural resources policy for con- 
servation and meximum utilization. The 
extraction and primary processing of our 
raw materials in the natural resources of 
the count provide hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. Millions of jobs in turn are 
dependent upon a continuing flow of these 
raw materials to the industrial portions 
of our economy. Our rivers, streams and 
forests, in addition furnish water supplies 
for countless communities and recrea- 
tional opportunities for increasing millions 
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of our citizens. Much of our food and 
fiber comes from public grazing lands 
and from lands which have been irrigated 
through public river development proj- 
ects. Various regions of the country are 
in need of protection of their homes, their 
business and their jobs through water 
development projects which serve to con- 
trol floods and at the same time provide 
additional benefits by way of low cost 
hydroelectric energy. 

In view of the tremendous stake which 
labor and other segments of the 
American community have in the natural 
resources of the country, it is intolerable 

the present Administration should 
be pursuing a policy of blundering and 
giving away important segments of our 
natural resources heritage. We deplore 
these policies of the present Administra- 
ticn and poor ourselves to do all in 
our power to have them changed. 

Among the prime examples of such 

ve-aways has been the surrender to a 
ew states of the tremendous offshore oil 
reserves which belong to all the people 
of the U. S. and which could have pro- 
vided vast revenues dedicated to im- 
proving our educational system. Another 
example has been the giveaway to private 
oo companies of such incomparable 

ydroelectric power sites as that of Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River on the Idaho- 
Oregon border. Still another example of 
this giveaway policy has been the sale of 
large tracts of Government timber to 
favored private operators without com- 
petitive bidding. Another example of the 
way in which the country’s natural re- 
sources has been plundered has been the 
approval by this Administration of a. 
- 4 mining claims which has permitted 
other surface resources of these claims 
once the patents have been issued. 

Another attempt to give away an im- 
portant segment of the natural resources 
of the country was temporarily stopped. 
This was when Congressman esley 
D’Ewart, Republican of Montana, intro- 
duced ‘a bill by which the cattlemen and 
ship growers would have obtained vested 
private interest in our national forests and 
other public lands in place of the permits 
or leases which they now possess. Had Mr. 
D’Ewart been successful the Federal agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility of 
administering the national forests and 
other public lands involved would have 
been deprived of their authority to man- 
age these lands so as to protect the 
timber, the watersheds values, the rec- 
reational values and the other values 


being appointed to the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior for Public Land 
Management. Unless his nomination is 
blocked in the Senate in the forthcomin 
session of the Congress Mr. D’Ewart 

be able to do through administration 
what he was unable to accomplish with 
the bill he introduced into the Congress. 

In the light of the foregoing the AFL- 
CIO recommends the following: 

1, Forests. That with respect to the 
public forest resources of the U. S. cur- 
rent malpractices of administration be 
corrected and new legislation be enacted 
to ensure that the f annual sustained 
yield allowable cut of these forests be 
offered for sale so as to sustain the hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs and the hun- 
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dreds of communities whose continuance 
of prosperity is dependent upon these 
timber supplies. Moreover that it be made 
mandatory that public timber be offered 
for sale on the basis of open competitive 
bidding and that present practices leading 
to discrimination and favor of chosen 
operators be discontinued. In this con- 
nection we urge that with respect to 
areas and species of timber with respect 
to which there is adequate installed plant 
capacity, that timber be offered for sale 
in small blocks with the further require- 
ment that cutting on such timber be 
started within a reasonable period after 
the sale, and that all timber must be cut 
and removed within 3 years from the sale 
date, With respect to areas of timber 
species in which there is not adequate 
existing installed plant capacity it is rec- 
ognized that long term sales of timber 
in large blocks is sound public licy if 
employed for the purpose of inducing 
new investment in plant facilities. 

Federally developed access roads can 
help maintain competitive opportunities 
in the bidding for timber rights in the 
large remaining stands, The access roads 
bill enacted by the Congress must be im- 
plemented with adequate appropriations 
and a vigorous administration in the 

ublic interest by the Department of 

terior. Thus, 632 million acres of forest 
land will be available for perpetual, sus- 
tained yield programs. 

We further recommend action by Fed- 
eral forest agencies to develop fully the 
recreational potentials of public forest 
lands so that the hunting, fishing, hiking, 
camping and scenic values of these lands 
can be enjoyed by ever ee num- 
bers of our citizens and perpetuity. 

2. Minerals. Under the archaic mi 
laws which apply to federally-owne 
public lands including our national for- 
ests, wee plunder is currently au- 
thorized. Even the few protections that 
exist in such mining laws have been 
weakened or nullified by the actions of 
the present Administration as is illus- 
trated by the grant of patents in the 
notorious Al Sarena mining claims case. 
In this instance it appears that some 
$700,000 to $800,000 worth of national forest 
timber was given awa some mini 
claims spec 
in the guise of mining claims. 

We commend the 84th Congress for 
taking a step in the right direction in 
the amendments to the old mining laws 
which were enacted earlier this year. 
These amendments, however, do not go 
far enough ard we recommend that the 
old mining laws either be scrapped in 
favor of a mineral leasing system or else 
be thoroughly overhauled so as to com- 
pletely separate the available surface re- 
sources from the sub-surface mineral re- 
sources oon which claims may be 
made. Until the Caring loopholes in these 
mining laws are closed we will continue 
to lose parts of our natural resources 
base through a device which is equivalent 
to legalized stealing. 


NATIONAL RELIGION AND 
LABOR FOUNDATION 


The various religious faiths and de- 
nominations in America have repeatedly 
expressed their approval of the basic 

nciple of trade union association. They 

ve, particularly through their agencies 
for social action, supported many of the 


ng 
ators oe this Administration 
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socially and economically progressive 
measures sought by labor. In turn, like 
their fellow Americans, most union mem- 
bers believe in and epost the cause of 
religion, whether Catholic, Jewish, or 
Protestant. Both Religion and Labor seek 
to increase social justice. Both are nat- 
ural allies in the struggle to improve 
life in America for all. 
In order to further that alliance, the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation 
for many years served as a bridge 
of understanding. Its local Religion and 
Labor Fellowships have done much for 
labor and religion alike by providi a 
common meeting ground for rabbis, 
priests and ministers together with . 
CIO and independent Labor Leaders, 
clearing away misunderstandings and in- 
creasing local and national cooperation 
on important issues. It has received the 
endorsement of the late Presidents Wil- 
liam Green of the AFL and Philip Mur- 
ray of the CIO, and of Presidents George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, therefore, 


it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations commend the work of the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation, 
a non-sectarian membership organization, 
to our International Unions and affiliated 
organizations. It recommends cooperation 
in. the establishment and work of local 
Religion and Labor Fellowships, and it 
further commends to its affiliates support 
of the national organization by Leg mm | 
supporting group members, in the_belie 
that religion and labor must walk to- 
ether if the great and worthy aims of 

th are to be most completely fulfilled. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


The Auxiliaries have, through their 
educational programs, acquainted the 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of 
our union members with the history and 
goals of our labor unions. They have 
— union label campaigns, contests. 
and exhibits promoting the union labei 
and have issued a directory of union- 
made —* They belong to the Na- 
tional Safety Council and their own com- 
munity safety councils and promote safe- 
ty in_ every way they can in the homes, 
schools and on the highways. 

Through the local union and county 
council political action committees they 
have worked for the election of endorsed 
candidates by registering the ee eo 
forming telephone brigades, doing the 
necessary clerical work, plus any other 
duties sesigned em. 

The A aries, by staging demonstra- 
tions and 4 aug ogy products of com- 
panies during labor sputes, have as- 

sted the unions in their successful settle- 
ment of these disputes. 


The Auxiliaries have provided a well- 
balanced recreation program for the union 
members and their families. 

The Auxiliaries have been exceedingly 
active in the various community drives, 
assisting not only in a monetary way but 
also by donating their personal services 
on a year-around basis. They serve on 
community boards and act as community 
counsellors to our union members. 

They have also been active in the civil 
defense nee by oe as_ block 
wardens and members of e Ground 
Observer Corps, therefore 

RESOLVED that the AFL-CIO arrange 
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a meeting of a joint committee composed 
of five members each from the Industrial 
Union Auxiliaries and the American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor as soon as possible to discuss 
merger plans. 

That represaatadives of AFL-CIO attend 
this meeting to advise and assist. 

That when details of the merger are 
completed a Convention of the two auxil- 
iary groups shall be called. 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


WHEREAS, The Communists continue 
to enslave hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world by means of deceit, 
propaganda and tyranny, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that the strug- 
gle for meri’s minds must result in ulti- 
mate victory for the free world, and 

WHEREAS, The continued enslavement 
of the seventy million people of the 
satellite countries behind the Iron Curtain 
is a grim barrier to the cause of freedom 
and to the hope for peace, and 

WHEREAS, America’s Crusade for Free- 
dom has proven to be one of the really 
effective instruments in the struggle for 
men’s minds because it tells the truth 
about what is happening in the free world 
and behind the Iron Curtain, and 

WHEREAS, During the past five years 
the work of the Crusade, the Free Europe 
Committee, Radio Free Europe and Free 
Euro Press have done a gi 
effective job of strengthening the bon 
of brotherhood between organized labor 
in America and the papeeene classes who 
once knew freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and 

WHEREAS, The continued effectiveness 
of the Crusade for Freedom depends on 
the intensified financial and moral sup- 

rt of the American people, particularly 
n the labor movement, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council believes that the Crusade for 
Freedom merits the wholehearted en- 
dorsement and support of the entire uni- 
fied American labor movement. 


-.. The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


. . » Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler an- 
nounced the receipt of the following com- 
munications: 


December 7, 1955 


) President, AFL- 
be egiment Armory, Park Ave. 


Warmest congratulations and hearti- 
est good wishes to you and to Walter 
Reuther, and the fifteen hundred dele- 

ates assembled in what I believe, will 
n future years, be recorded as one of 
the most historic meetings in the his- 
tory of our republic. Common folks in 
all walks of life should be happy at 
the thought of a united fighting force 
organized to battle in their behalf. As 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
elected by the farmers, the workers, 
and the small businessmen, I know of 
no reason why we cannot join hands 
to unite in the common bond, making 
this nation of ours the great country 


Mfg nee 
Hon. nge Meany, 
a ue 
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that our forefathers, in framing the 
Constitution destined it to become. 


Regards. 
WILLIAM LANGER 
United States Senator 


December 7, 1955 
New York, N. Y 


George Meany, President, AFL-CIO, 71st 
Regiment Armory. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai 
B’Rith offers its congratulations to united 
and organized labor. As American citi- 
zens. e are gratified by the maturity 
and statesmanship demonstrated in the 
fusion of AFL and CIO. The impact of 
which should bring greater physical and 
social benefits to all the families of our 
nation, And your united determination 
to strike out against the evils of dis- 
crimination and second class citizenship 
for minority groups immeasurably 
strengthens the cause for harmony and 
brotherhood among all people. For this 
we salute you. 

HENRY EDWARD SCHULTZ 
National Chairman 


December 7, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 


George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 
Convention, 7ist Regiment Armory. 

On behalf of the National Committee 
for Labor Israel, we congratulate you and 
your fifteen million members on the suc- 
cessful unification of the American labor 
movement. Labor in the free world is fol- 
lowing your proceedings with joy and ap- 
proval. To the enslaved workers in the 
totalitarian lands you carry the hope 
that some day they too will be free. 
We thank you for past support of 
Israel and her great labor movement, 
the Histadrut. We are confident of your 
continued cooperation. 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, National 
Chairman, ISAAC HAMLIN, Chair- 
man _ Executive Committee, DOV 
BIEGUN, National Secretary. 


December 8, 1955 
New York, N. Y. 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO, 
Armory, 34th St. & Park Ave. 
In behalf of 200 stewards meeting in 
eneral council on Wednesday, Decem- 
er 7th, 1955, we wish to extend our 
heartfelt greetings to the officers and 
delegates assembled at the Convention 
for bringing about a united labor 
movement in our country. We pledge 
you our support in advancing the cause 
of labor and the welfare of all the 
people of our nation. 
LEON J. DAVIS, President 
Local 1119 
Retail Drug Employees Union 


International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, Tokyo Branch Office. 
Brothers and Sisters: The Co-ordi- 
nating Committee of the Japanese 
Trade Unions affiliated with the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions is extremely happy to convey 
this message of greetings and con- 
gratulations to the delegates assembled 
here on this glorious occasion of in- 
augural merger conference of the great 
two labor organizations representin 
sixteen million workers of the Unite 
States, the American Federation of 
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Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Tne successful unity you are demon- 
strating here before the free trade 
union movements of the free world 
will no doubt give impetus to them 
to their firm determination to follow 
your example in their struggle for 
protection and improvement of their 
living conditions and in defense of 
their trade union rights, freedom and 
lasting peace not only in their own 
countries but on the international level. 

Though the conditions under which 
the Japanese free trade unions are 
struggling are different from yours, 
the objectives and ideals they are pur- 
suing are the same as yours. The Jap- 
anese trade unions, whose history is 
still young and whose political, eco- 
nomic and social position is still quite 
weak as compared with the free trade 
union movements in other advanced 
industrial countries, but I am glad to 
pledge that the free trade unions ral- 
lied around the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions will try 
hard to consolidate and expand themselves 
through mutual co-operation with and 
fraternal assistance and guidance of 
the world free trade unions. 

Once again with their fraternal 
greetings, I am 

Fraternally yours, 

OKA, Chairman, 
Committee of Japanese 
affiliated with the ICFTU 


MITSUO FUJI- 
Co-ordinating 
Unions 


December 6, 1955 
Dominica : 
Brother Seraphino Romauldi, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Dominica Labour Party founded 
24-5-55 by President Mrs. Phyllis Shand 
Alfrey sends warmest congratulations to 
world’s now largest democratic body in 
free world, the merger of AFL and CIO. 

J. A. JAMES, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1955. 


President George Meany, CIO-AFL Con- 
vention, 71st i. Armory, Park Ave. 
and 34th St., N. Y. 


On behalf of Messali Hadj, president 
of the Algerian National Movement, who 
is now in forced residence in France, I 
send your great convention and the - 
teen million members of AFL-CIO the 
fraternal greetings and good wishes of the 
poopte of Algeria who are ——s for 

eir freedom. Recalling the moral and 

litical support the Algerian National 

ovement has received from your lead- 
ers and executive councils within and out- 
side of recent international labor confer- 
ences, it is no exaggeration to state that 
to your organizations must go the full 
credit for any prestige which the United 
States still ones among the people of 
North Africa. ou can also rightfully 
claim credit for the improved situation in 
Morocco and Tunisia. ile unfortu- 
nately the United States Government 
had on several occasions, within and 
without the United Nations, espoused 
the cause of an outworn and short- 
sighted French colonialism, even allow- 
ing American arms and equipment and 
N.A.T.O. troops to be used in the French 
colonial aggression in Algeria, it is 
gratifying to us that American organ- 
ized labor, under your leadership, has 
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consistently upheld the torch of the 
American historic traditions and the 
rights of peoples to self-determination. 
By such position your organizations 
have not only justified our peopie’s 
friendship and hopes in the great Amer- 
ican republic and people but has also, 
more effectively, contributed to the 
failure of Communist agitation and pen- 
etration in North Africa. Long live free- 
dom, long live American labor. 
ALGERIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


STATEMENT OF MR. T. NISHI- 
MAKI, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE JAPAN SEA- 
MEN’S UNION (ZENRO) AND DELE- 
GATE TO THE ICFTU. 


It is my utmost pleasure to express 
my_ heartfelt greeting to the historic 
Unity Convention of two big American 
organizations in the free labor world. 

As one of the free trade unionists 
in Japan, I appreciate that American 
labor organizations have played lead- 
ing part in free trade union movements 
in the world, and have cooperated 
& great deal with us in a work of 
developing the bona-fide trade union 
movements in our country for many 
years, 

This cooperation has been appreci- 
ated highly and deeply, and indeed it 
is needless to say that these are 
especially the exact words for the 
cooperation of solving the problems we 
are facing now. 

The cooperation, however, gained 
more higher appreciation when it par- 
ticipated in philosophical armament 


against the war waged by totalitarians, 


because they have been concentrating 
their efforts to that part of the world 
by smiling-face technique. It is beyond 
imagination how the furnishing of 
righteous informations, exposing their 
tactics and their true character and 
resolution on and experiences in seri- 
ous fighting, has been of use of bring- 
ing up the bona-fide trade unions in 
our country. 

However, frankly speaking, especi- 
ally in our country, a number of trade 
union leaders have still failed to have 
true cognizance of evils effected by 
totalitarianism. 

They are under a hallucination as if 
a communistic society is a society that 
is designed by free labor. ey are 
observing Red China from such an 
angle, and so not only they gladly 
accepted the invitations from _ the 
Soviet or Red China Government, or 
trade unions which are only their 
government agents, but some _ trade 
unions took up an attitude so far as to 
request expressly an invitation. 

The number of the leaders of Japan- 
ese labor organizations who went to 
Soviet Russia or Red China, accepting 
their invitations and visited various 
places under their own guidance, in 
accordance with a schedule planned by 
them, has come up to several hundreds 
during the last one or two years. 

Many of these persons have sung the 
praises of social condition in commu- 
nistic orbit, after returning to our 
country. There is no more effective and 
low-price propaganda method in the 
world for the totalitarians. 
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Few days ago, I have received a 
report from my union, that one of the 
biggest National Trade Union Federa- 
tions has concluded an agreement of 
mutual assistance with the Red Chi- 
nese Federation of Labor. These 2-3 
years will be most dangerous periods 
for the Free labor movement in Ja- 
pan I believe. 

Japanese Trade Union Congress, or 
a group of bona-fide trade unions, one 
of which 1 am belonging to, has reject- 
ed to accept such invitations up to the 
present day and will reject for the 
future. 

We do not think there is no need of 
knowing the true conditions in a 
neighboring country. On the contrary, 
we keenly feel the necessity of knowl- 
edge about them. However, we believe 
we can correctly understand the real 
situations only through our own free 
schedule, accompanying our own in- 
terpreter and by our own expenditure. 

For the purpose of proper trade 
union movements in Japan, and sound 
and solid development of Far Eastern 
trade union movements, a cooperation 
of free trade unions in the world is 
necessary, especially, we necessitate 
more than past a cooperation with 
trade unions in neighboring country 
across the Pacific Ocean, for the more 
effective fighting against the totalitar- 


ians, and also for the solution of 
difficult labor problems we are con- 
fronting with. 

Viewed in this light, that new big 
labor organization in America has 


become to possess the bigger organiz- 
ing power and political influence, it 
is a joy, as a matter of course, for 
free trade unions in the world, and 
especially we, free trade unionists in 
Far Eastern region are unable to con- 
tain our joy. 

We wish eagerly and believe firmly 
the new organization AFL-CIO may 
march on with success not only in the 
domestic field but also in the world- 
wide sphere. 


Tokyo, Japan, December 3, 1955. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO Convention 
Merger of AFL-CIO is an_historic 
event affecting the course of free and 
democratic trade union movement. We 
watch and expect great success for the 
convention in its work. 
YONEKICHI KANEMASA, Chairman 
Japan Federation of Labor. 


INTRODUCTION OF VISITORS 


... President Meany presented to the 
Convention Eusebio Mujal, B. C= 
retary General, Confederation of Cuban 
Workers. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZ- 
LER: I would like to read another 
statement at this time. 


NATIONAL LABOR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR SAVINGS BONDS 


The National Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee for Savings Bonds was established 
at the request of the United States 
Treasury Department to enlist the co- 
operation of all labor unions in pro- 
moting the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds. 

The committee is comprised of repre- 
sentatives of all leghines® organized 
labor groups. The AFL-CIO representa- 
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tives are George Meany, Walter Reu- 
ther, James B. Carey and William F. 
Schnitzler. 


This committee urges every trade 
union to give its full support to this 
worthwhile program of our Govern- 
ment to extend the sale of Savings 
Bonds to wage earners through the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Today over 8 
million wage earners in 40 thousand 
American industries are availing them- 
selves of this opportunity to save regu- 
larly through the automatic way of the 
payroll deduction plan for investing 
in Savings Bonds. 

We have pledged the cooperation of 
organized labor to furthering this great 
and important American program. We 
recommend to all affiiliated unions that 
they give their heartiest support to 
the program which is aimed to carry 
the Savings Bonds message to every 
union man and woman in America, 


FINAL REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes Co-Chairman Woll of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS 
TO NEW YORK 


. . - Committee Co-Chairman Woll pre- 
sented the resolution of Thanks to New 
York as follows: 

At the close of this Convention, we 
wish to extend our most sincere thanks 
and deepest appreciation to the citizens 
of New York and to the officers and 
members of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, in 
this great metropolitan area who have 
been most hospitable in welcoming this 
historic first Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
= Congress of Industrial Organiza- 

ons, 

We wish also to — our apprecia- 
tion to Governor verell Harriman, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, the clergy 
and the city and state officials who 
have extended a hearty welcome to the 
officers, delegates and visitors to this 
Convention. 

The officers and members of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
the New York State Industrial Union 
Council, the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York and Vicin- 
ity and the New York City Industrial 
Union Council have done everything 

ossible to excel as generous, warm- 

earted, and cordial hosts to this Con- 
vention. They have been aided by an 
outstanding local convention committee, 
the members of which have truly out- 
done themselves to make certain that 
this would be the successful and well- 
organized convention it has been. 

We appreciate also the utmost co- 
operation we have received from the 
representatives of the press, radio, and 
television who have brought this his- 
toric story of this great unity conven- 
— to the people in all parts of the 
globe. 

The special thanks of this Conven- 
tion must also go to the efficient staff 
of the armory, the police and security 
guards from Local 177, Building Service 
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Employees’ International Union, the 
Musicians and Stage Hands who helped 
in the arrangements and the entire staff 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers and 
delegates of the first AFL-CIO Conven- 
tion extend their sincere thanks and 
deepest appreciation to the many people 
whose contributions have made this an 
outstandingly successful convention. 

. . . The motion to adopt the resolu- 
tion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously by standing vote. 

VICE PRESIDENT WOLL: I_ now 
move you that the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee as adopted be ap- 
proved as a whole. The report is signed 
by all members of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE UN RESOLUTIONS 


James B. Carey, Electrical, Radio & 
Machine; Seetee M. Harrison, Railway 
Clerks; Emil ieve, Textile Workers 
Union; H. C. Bates, Bricklayers; Wm. 
Cc. Birthright. Barbers; Hyman Blum- 
berg, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; David 
Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment ‘Yorkers; 
Joseph A. Bierne, Communications 
Workers; Charles J. MacGowan, Boiler- 
makers; Herman Winter, Bakery & 
Confectionery; B. J. Schaefer, Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic; Wm, McFet- 
ridge, Building Service; James C. Pet- 
rillo, Musicians; 8S. Buckmaster, 
Rubber Workers; M. A. Hutcheson, Car- 
enters; Al J. Hayes, Machinists; Emil 

azey, United Automobile Workers; 
Dave Beck, Teamsters; Joseph D. 
Keenan, Electrical Workers; Ralph 
Helstein, Packinghouse Workers; Rich- 
ard F. Walsh, Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees; A. Philip Randolph, Sleeping 
Car Porters; A, . Hartung, Wood- 
workers; A. L. Spradling, Street & 
Electric Railway; William B. Maloney, 
Operating Engineers; Karl F. Feller, 
Brewery Workers; James Suffredge, 
Retail Clerks; Peter Fosco, Hod Car- 
riers; Joseph A. Fisher, Utility Work- 
ers; John Mara, Boot & Shoe Workers; 
Arnold Zander, State, County & Mu- 
nicipal; Harry Sayre, Paperworkers; 
John Lyons, Bridge & Structural Iron; 
Alex Rose, Hatters; John J. Grogan, 
Marine & Shipbuilding; Thomas E. 
Dunwody, Printing Pressmen; Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Typographical; Joseph 
Collis, Newspaper Guild; Sam Ming, 
Grain Millers; Patrick Gorman, Meat 
Cutter & Butcher Workmen; Lee Min- 
ton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Burl Phares, 
Glass & Ceramic Workers; C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California State Federation; 
Peter Schoemann, Plumbing & Pipe 
Fitting; Max Greenberg, Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store; Paul Phil- 
lips, Paper Makers; T, C. Carroll, Main- 
tenance of Way; Ed Miller, Hotel & 
Restaurant; L. M. Raftery, Painters. 

Co-Chairmen—Matthew Woll, Photo 
Engravers and David McDonald, Steel 
Workers; Co-Secretaries—R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation and 
Joseph Curran, Maritime Union. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the motion to adopt the report 
of the Resolutions Committee as a 
whole, Is there discussion? 


Those who favor the motion signify 
by saying aye; contrary-minded, no. 

he motion is carried, and it is so 
ordered, and the Committee is_ dis- 
charged with the thanks of the officers 
and delegates to this Convention for a 
very fine job. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Vice President Charles Mac- 
Gowan. 

VICE PRESIDENT MacGOWAN: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to this most 
historic Convention: As one who has 
spent more than 45 years in the trade 
union movement and now is going 
down into the long shadows, and also 
as a member of the Unity Committee, 
I want to leave one or two thoughts 
with this fine body of men. 

You well know that man is afraid of 
the unknown just as a child is afraid 
of the darkness. After all, it is said 
that men are but grown-up children. 

The vote in both the Conventions and 
again in the Joint Convention was 
unanimously in favor of the merger. 
But notwithstanding that, as some men 
have talked to me, they are fearful of 
the unknown in the future. We have a 
tremendous task ahead of us putting 
together the various bodies in the 
states and in the localities. Many times 
you will find that old sores are con- 
trolling, many times you will find that 
personal prejudices are involved. Well, 
it was nct easy for Walter Reuther to 
step down from the presidency of the 
CIO. It was not easy for Jim Carey to 
step down from the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer. But they did it willingly; 
they did it of their own accord. There 
was no compulsion applied to them. 
Should that not be an example that 
can be imitated and followed in all of 
the other segments of this great move- 
ment? I commit it to your membership 
everywhere as a good beginning. 

Now, with respect to any apprehen- 
sions—this job is not going to be easy. 
There are going to be: conflicts, but I 
approach this merger in the solid faith 
that everybody else who joined in it 
did the job in good faith. Instead of 
operating on our suspicions, let us op- 
erate on the basis that everybody else 
is in good faith, too. 


I have been a little bit disturbed by 
some overtones involving the question 
of oo that this movement is going 
to have. Are we copying the language 
of the NAM or the Chamber of Com- 
merce? Labor has never abused power, 
and they are not going to abuse it now. 


We are going to work from strength 
in carrying the message of the under- 
privileged and the wage earners of our 
country_and of the whole world into 
every place where we can carry it. 

But power indicates cloak and dagger 
business, the club with the y=. it’s 
quit using the term “power.” Strengthen 
influence, education and determination 
to hold our banner high and clean and 
convince our enemies that trey have 
got the approach ye. is what we 
need to use instead. Thank you very 
much. 

At this time the Chair recognizes 
Vice President Reuther for a statement. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Broth- 
er Chairman and delegates: I have 
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been asked to make a few closing 
remarks, 


This has indeed been an historic 
week, We have laid well the founda- 
tions for the building of the united 
labor movement, In these closing min- 
utes let us leave this Convention in a 
aed of rededication to the ideals and 
the aspirations out of which the Amer- 
ican labor movement has drawn its 
strength and its vitality in the years back. 
Let us go forward in that ever-increasing 
task of finding a fuller measure of eco- 
nomic and social justice, of human dig- 
nity and human happiness for all the 
people of our great nation, 


We leave here conscious that the 
greater numbers and the greater power 
which we take unto ourselves aga 
in our hands a greater responsibility. 


We say to our fellow workers and 
our fellow citizens throughout this 
great land of ours we shall use this 
greater power with a sense of moral 
and social responsibility, and we shall 
dedicate it in the service of all the 
people of our great nation. We believe 
with all our hearts that this wonderful 
country of ours is in fact the last best 
hope of free men everywhere. And we 
extend to the people of this great na- 
tion of workers, farmers, small business- 
men, people everywhere, the hand of 
fellowship and friendship and the hand 
of cooperation. We say let us work 
together in the vineyards of American 
democracy, not only dreaming our 
dreams of a_ better tomorrow, but 
daring to build those dreams. 


We want to work with the people 
of America in the days ahead in mak- 
ing it possible for every child to have 
an adequate schooling and the oppor- 
tunity to grow into a better, finer 
human being. We want to wipe out the 
slums so that every family can have 
a decent home and a healthy neighbor- 
hood, We want to afford our own people 
a fuller measure of security and human 
dignity. We want to banish from 
America every ugly and immoral form 
of racial discrimination. We want to 
say to the people of the world, “We 
want to stand with you in fighting 
every ugly and evil form of tyranny, 
reaction on the right and reaction on 
the left.” 

We want to prove to the world that 
the kind of tomorrow that we are 
working to fashion for free men every- 
where is a world in which people can 
have economic security, all of the good 
things of life in a material sense, 
without the need of sacrificing their 
basic political and spiritual freedom. 


We reject the communist philosophy 
that man can solve his economic prob- 
lems only if he enslaves the human 
soul, We believe that you can have both 
bread and freedom, and the trade union 
movement is dedicated to bringing that 
end to fulfillment. 


And so we say to the people of the 
world, “We extend our hand to you 
everywhere, to men of good will, and 
together we shall go forward, and to- 
gether we shall build that better tomor- 
row in the image of peace, in the 
image of freedom, in the image of social 
justice, and in the image of human 
brotherhood.” 


God bless all of you on your way 
home, and may He bless your families. 
Thank you. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF 
PRESIDENT MEANY 


Now as we come to the closing moments 
of this convention I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to all the dele- 
gates in attendance for the very fine 
attention and the very fine attendance 
we have had, as well as the very fine 
spirit that is manifest all over this hall. 


We have had our convention and de- 
spite all the complicated and lengthy 
resolves in our resolutions, we have 
reiterated the traditional objective of 
the trade union movement to advance 
the cause of those who work for wages, 
and to advance that cause not at the ex- 
pense of our neighbors but to advance 
the cause of our country as something 
that is prerequisite to any improve- 
—— in the conditions of those we rep- 
resent. 


We have made it clear in carrying on 
the work of the trade union movement 
we are prepared to make our full con- 
tribution to the welfare of our neighbors, 
of the communities in which we live, and 
to the nation as a whole. 


In preparing to make this contribu- 
tion, we have also made it crystal clear 
that we of the American labor move- 
ment are determined to remain free, 
and in order to remain free we are de- 
termined to make our contribution in the 
relation of our own nation to the other 
nations of the world in order that free- 
dom may be preserved for all mankind. 


Despite these simple objectives which 
will stand the test of decency and mor- 
ality, we find little men with loud voices 
and sometimes big titles who are crit- 
ical of what we are doing, who seem to 
see something that is inimical to the 
welfare of the country. I would like to 
say to those little. men their criticism 
will not turn us aside from our chosen 
paths and that when we say we want to 
cooperate with all segments of the com- 
munity, including management, including 
the employer, including the industrialist, 
ae ~ not to get the wrong impression 

y that. 


This is not going to be any milk toast 
movement. We are going to seek these 
things in the militant manner in which 
our organization was founded. We are 
going to use every legal means at the 
command of American citizens to or- 
ganize the unorganized, to bring the 
benefits of the trade union movement to 
the millions who lack those benefits 
today. No little men with loud voices in 
either political or industrial life are go- 
ing to turn us aside, 


I am sure from the spirit I have 
seen manifested at this convention, both 
on this platform and among those hold- 
ing positions of responsibility and on 
the floor of this convention among those 
who represent the millions of men and 
women who go to make up this great 
organization, that we can do this job. 
We can do it in a way that will redound 
to the credit of the entire movement. 
We can do it in a way that will warm 
the hearts of the veterans of our move- 
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ment. We can do it in a way that will 
commend our efforts in this movement 
and the people in it to all of our neigh- 
bors and all of the people in the com- 
munities in which we live. 


It is in that spirit I bring this conven- 
tion to a close with a simple thank you 
to all of you present here on this au- 
spicious occasion. Thank you very much. 


Before the gavel falls for the last time 
I will ask Bill Doherty, who has a very 


good baritone voice, to lead us in the 
singing of “God Bless America.” 

... Vice President Doherty sang “God 
Bless America.” 

PRESIDENT MEANY: This Conven- 
tion is now adjourned, sine die. 

. . At 5:20 o’clock, P. M., the First 
Constitutional Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, meeting in 
New York City, adjourned sine die. 


Secretary, 


Goo 


Assistant Secretary, 


Assistant Secretary. 
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Public Assistance 
Public Relations 
Public Safety 
Puerto Rico 


Raffle of Suit 

Reed Amendments, Repeal of 

Refugee Relief Act 

Resolutions Committee, Names Listed 
Resolutions Committee Report 

Reuther, Walter, Address by 

Reuther, Walter, on Organizing the Unorganized 
Reuther, Walter, Closing Remarks of 
“Right-to-Work” Laws 

Roberts, Dennis J., Presentation of Governor 
Robinson, Rev. James H., Invocation by 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin Delano, Address by 
Rules and Order of Business 


Safety Program in the Government 

Savings Bonds 

Schneiderman, Miss Rose 

Security Risks 

Secretary Treasurer, Nomination and Election of 

Segal, Dr. Bernard, Invocation by 

Segregation 66, 108-113, 160 
Shipbuilding 154-156 
Social Security Act 

Spellman, Francis Cardinal, Invocation by 

State Anti-Union Laws 

State Central Bodies 

Statistical Services, Funds for 

Stevenson, Adlai, Address by 

Support of Unions on Strike 

Surplus Food 


Taft-Hartley Law 47, 59, 65, 146, 158 
Taxation 69, 70, 164 
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PREAMBLE 
TO THE AFL-CIO 
CONSTITUTION 


The establishment of this Federation * 
through the merger of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is an expression of the hopes 
and aspirations of the working people of 
America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and 
aspirations through democratic processes 
within the framework of our constitutional 
government and consistent with our institu- 
tions and traditions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the 
community, in the exercise of the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, we shali re- 
sponsibly serve the interests of all the 
American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective 
organization of working men and women; to 
the securing to them of full recognition and ” 
enjoyment of the rights to which they are 
justly entitled; to the achievement of ever 
higher standards of living and working con- 
ditions; to the attainment of security for all 
the people; to the enjoyment of the leisure * 
which their skills make possible; and to the 
strengthening and extension of our way of ® 
life and the fundamental freedoms which are 
the basis of our democratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the forces which * 
seek to undermine the democratic institutions 
of our nation and to enslave the human soul. 
We shall strive always to win full respect for 
the dignity of the human individual whom , 
our unions serve. 

With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine 
traditions of our past, confident of meeting: 
the challenge of the future, we proclaim this 
constitution. 
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THE AFL-CIO 
eee What It Is 


The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—usu- 
ally referred to as the AFL-CIO—is a feder- 
ation of 139 autonomous, democratic labor 
unions in the United States. 

The AFL-CIO was established on Decem- 
ber 5, 1955, when the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations merged into a single trade 
union center. This merger ended a 20-year 
split in the ranks of the American labor 
movement, uniting the AFL, which was 
founded in 1881 and the CIO, founded in 
1935. 

The AFL-CIO is composed of 15 million 
men and women, who have joined labor 
unions to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. The unions are their representatives 
in negotiations with employers on wages, 
hours and working conditions. 

Out of these negotiations come labor-man- 
agement agreements or contracts, under 
which the workers have job security and are 
protected against the whims of an employer. 

There are more than 60,000 local unions in 
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the national and international unions of the 
AFL-CIO. These local unions are united into 
1100 state and local central bodies. (Pres- 
ently there are both AFL and CIO organiza- 
tions in every state and in most cities. These 
organizations must, under the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution, unite by the end of 1957. 

The unions of the AFL-CIO have signed 
more than 100,000 collective bargaining 
agreements with several hundred thousand 
American employers in every industry, craft 
and trade in the country. 


THE AFL-CIO 
.... Its aims and aspirations 


The aims and aspirations of the AFL-CIO 
are clearly spelled out in its Constitution. 
In brief they are: 

@ To improve wages, hours and working 

conditions for workers. 

@ To bring the benefits of free collective 
bargaining to all workers. 

@ To achieve equality of opportunity for 
all workers, regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 

@ To support legislation which will aid 
workers and to oppose harmful legisla- 
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e@ To protect and strengthen democratic 
institutions and to preserve America’s 
democratic traditions. 

@ To aid in promoting the cause of peace 
and freedom in the world. 

@ To protect the labor movement against 
corruption and racketeers. 

@ To safeguard the labor movement from 
Communists, Fascists or other totali- 
tarians. 

@ To encourage workers to register and 
vote and to exercise fully their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

@ To encourage the sale of union-made 
goods through the use of the union label. 


* THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
« « » Its accomplishments 


The accomplishments of the American 
labor movement in achieving a better stand- 
ard of living for workers are unchallenged. 
As a result of the efforts of American trade 
unions, workers in this nation have a higher 
income, work fewer hours, enjoy more pro- 
tection and benefits such as pensions and 
vacations, and work under healthier and 
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safer conditions than in any other nation in 
the world. 

Sweatshops have been almost completely 
eliminated. Child labor has been almost 
abolished. The American worker has achieved 
a sense of dignity never before known by 
workers. 

But the efforts of the labor movement have 
not been confined to these fields. The trade 
unions of the AFL-CIO have been staunch 
advocates of all that benefits the community 
as a whole. 

These are some of the fights the union 
movement has waged and won: 
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. @ Universal free public education. 
- @Laws providing for a minimum wage 
and maximum work week. 
“ @ Workmen’s compensation to protect 
workers injured on the job. 
@ Unemployment insurance to provide an 
income for workers unemployed through 
no fault of their own. Of course, this 


- also helps to protect the whole economy 
from depressions created through mass 
2 unemployment. 
@ Social Security, which brings dignity to 
é workers in their twilight years. 
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THE AFL-CIO 
- « « How it functions 


The AFL-CIO is a federation of national 
and international unions. 

Each is fully autonomous. Each carries on 
collective bargaining with employers; main- 
tains its own headquarters; elects its own 
officers; maintains the staff needed for ad- 
ministration and service; sets its own dues; 
provides the services its members need and 
want. 

The AFL-CIO holds biennial conventions 
which establish a general policy on economic, 
legislative and political matters. The con- 
vention also elects the officers of the AFL- 
CIO. The convention is the supreme govern- 
ing body of the organization. 

The first president of the AFL-CIO is 
George Meany, who was elected unanimously 
at the merger convention which established 
the AFL-CIO. Elected at the same time was 
the organization’s first secretary-treasurer, 
William F. Schnitzler. 

The AFL-CIO has 27 vice presidents. The 
president, the secretary-treasurer and the 27 
vice presidents constitute the Executive 
Council, which is the official governing body 
of the organization between conventions. 

The AFL-CIO has two other official bodies 
—the Executive Committee and the General 
Board. The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of the president, the secretary-treas- 
urer and six vice presidents, elected by the 
Executive Council. This group meets more 
often than the Executive Council and serves 
as an advisory group to the executive officers. 

The General Board is composed of the 
Executive Council plus one officer of each 
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“ affiliated union and one officer of each of the 


- six constitutional departments. The General 
Board meets annually to act upon matters 
_ referred to it by the Executive Council. 

The organizational structure of the AFL- 
CIO (described in chart form on the preced- 

. ing pages) insures the preservation of the 
democratic process in the organization. 

The AFL-CIO, through its headquarters 

- staff, provides services to the affiliated 
unions, in the fields of research, education, 

_ legal aid, public relations and other matters. 
It serves as the general representative of all 
the affiliated unions in appearances before 

- Congress and in dealing with the various 
departments of the government. 

Through its field staff, the AFL-CIO aids 
affiliates and organizes workers into unions 
of their own choosing, giving recognition to 

- the principle that both craft and industrial 


| unions are appropriate, equal and necessary 


as methods of union organization. 
* The AFL-CIO has the following constitu- 
tionally established committees: Legislation, 
. Civil Rights, Political Education, Ethical 
Practices, International Affairs, Education, 
Social Security, Economic Policy, Community 
- Services, Housing, Research, Public Rela- 
tions, Safety and Occupational Health, Vet- 
erans Affairs. 
The central bodies of the AFL-CIO in the 
cities and states represent the workers in 


“that area in community, legislative and po- 


litical activities. 
The AFL-CIO publishes a weekly news- 
paper, the AFL-CIO News; a monthly maga- 
zine, The AFL-CIO American Federationist ; 
_ and two monthly economic reports, Labor’s 
Economic Review and Collective Bargaining 
Report. Some of the departments of the 
. AFL-CIO issue specialized publications. 
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THE AFL-CIO 
e « « And the community - 


“What’s good for America is good for. 
labor.” . 
That is the motto and the practice of the 
AFL-CIO. It is a belief which has led the " 
AFL-CIO, in its constitution, to pledge itself , 
to “responsibly serve the interests of all the 

American people.” 


One of the ways, of course, is through the 
exercise of the rights and responsibilities of * 
citizenship. To aid in thus advancing the - 
general welfare the AFL-CIO has established 
the Committee on Political Education. 


COPE seeks to inform union members and | 
their neighbors about the issues and the 
candidates and to report on the record of ° 
stewardship of public servants. It seeks to - 
get workers registered so they can vote and — 
to get them to the polls on Election Day. 

COPE is financed through the voluntary 
contributions of union members. It is not a 
political party. In fact, the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the first constitutional con- _ 
vention of the AFL-CIO states: “We reaffirm 
organized labor’s traditional policy of avoid- 
ing entangling alliances with any other group . 
and of supporting worthy candidates regard- 
less of party affiliation.” : 


The AFL-CIO is active in the international ~ 
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community, too, through its membership in 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, an organization of free, demo- 
cratic unions throughout the world which 
seeks better living standards for all people. 

Through the ICFTU and its regional 
organizations, the AFL-CIO is playing a 
major role in fighting attempts by commu- 
nists to subvert the trade union movement. 

Another way in which the AFL-CIO sup- 
ports the community is through the legis- 
lative policies it supports and advocates. It 
seeks legislation which will benefit the gen- 
eral public. 

Members of the AFL-CIO, in communities 
everywhere in America, aid in raising funds 
for worthy community endeavors. They hold 
positions of responsibility on committees of 
all sorts of community organizations and 
give generously of their time and effort to 
promote worthwhile undertakings. 

The AFL-CIO Committee on Community 
Services, through regular training programs, 
helps prepare union members for these posts. 

Whether it is a campaign for better schools 
or more hospitals or a drive to eliminate 
slums or aid in combatting juvenile delin- 
quents, AFL-CIO members will be found 
working diligently. 

For they know that everything that bene- 
fits their community, and their nation, is of 
benefit to labor. 
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HIS is a time of remarkable technical progress. Significant new 
types of automatic machines and methods—symbolized by the 
term “automation’—are being put to use rapidly and widely. 


Labor welcomes these technological changes. The new techniques 
offer promise of higher living standards for al , greater leisure, and 
more pleasant working conditions. Yet, there are pitfalls as well as 
promises in the new technology. There is no automatic guarantee 
that the potential benefits to society will be transformed into reality. 


It is not characteristic of the trade union movement to sit back 
and let the future take care of itself. Labor unions can be expected 
to raise with employers the problems created by the new technol- 
ogy. The collective bargaining process must be utilized to work 
out the necessary arrangements for introducing the new machinery 
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and equipment, for reviewing the wage structure and job classifica- 
tions that might be affected, and for making certain that the bene- 
fits flowing from the new technology are shared fully with the 
workers. 


At the national level the new technology raises questions of a 
different character. While the new machines are almost human in 
the way they solve problems of production, they still cannot create 
the necessary income to purchase their additional output. There 
is no value to new machinery which lies idle for lack of sufficient 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers to buy the products 
of the machine. Labor will continue to press for an expanding 
national economy with sufficient income in the hands of consumers 
to purchase the increasing output of American industry. 


The trade union movement does not pretend to know all the 
answers to the questions raised by the new technology. We are 
confident, however, that all groups in our society—management and 
government as well as labor—want to find the solution to these issues. 


We also know that it is important for all Americans to learn 
about the new techniques and to inform themselves regarding the 
questions that they raise. This pamphlet has been prepared to help 
gain more informed attention as to the nature and implications of 
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AUTOMATION 


America has rapidly become aware of “automation.” Magazines 
are published on the subject. Speeches on current industrial prob- 
lems focus on it. A Congressional Committee has investigated it. 
There are many varying views on some of its possible effects. 


What is automation? Will it be good for America, or harmful? 
Will it create jobs, or kill them? Will automation promote monop- 
oly, or aid small business? Will it contribute to a rising standard 
of living and full employment—or have the effect of benefiting only 
certain segments of the population? Will the transition to the wide- 
spread use of automation be accompanied by mass unemployment and 
social dislocation? 


These are valid and important questions. It is the hope of the 
AFL-CIO that this brief pamphlet can help turn the spotlight of 
understanding and knowledge on this complex and important 
problem. 


WHAT IS AUTOMATION? 


For some fifteen years and more, scientists have been bringing 
forth a host of new developments in the field of electronics. Many 
of the electronic devices developed during World War II in con- 
nection with military equipment have been applied since then to 
civilian use. 
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Various terms have been used to describe this new technology of 
electronic controls and electronic computers. The most common 
term is automation. 

Regardless of how this new technology is defined, it represents 
the use of mechanical and electronic devices, rather than human 
workers, to regulate and control the operation of machines. It 
makes possible the automatic office, as well as the automatic factory, 
with the likelihood that entire departments, offices and plants in 
many parts of the economy will make use of mechanical and elec- 
tronic control mechanisms within the coming decade or two. 

Automation has been heralded by some scientists as introducing 
the second industrial revolution. While the first industrial revolu- 
tion replaced animal and human muscle power with steam- and 
electric-powered machines, automation tends to use electronic de- 
vices to replace human regulation and control of machines. The 
first industrial revolution turned the handtool worker into a ma-- 
chine tender, while automation tends to change the machine tender 
into a supervisor of an automatically controlled operating system. 

Basic to this new technology is the concept of feedback control 
or automatic self-correction. The most common example of the 
feedback concept is the furnace thermostat. It automatically in- 
creases or reduces the furnace’s fuel supply when the temperature 
of the room goes above or below a pre-set level. All we do is to set 
the level and call a repairman if it fails to work properly. 

Extend the concept of the furnace thermostat to industrial opera- 
tions and you have an idea of automation. The worker does not 
operate the machine; he sets the level and repairs the system in case 
of a breakdown. 
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VARIETIES OF AUTOMATION 


A wide variety of control mechanisms and computers are being 
introduced into American factories and offices. Radical changes in 
production methods, work-flow, office procedures and labor skills 
are already under way in numerous parts of the American economy. 

In their paper before the Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, Professors George B. Baldwin and George P. Shultz of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology described the following three 
developments as together embracing nearly everything that can be 
brought under the term “automation”: 


“l. The linking together of conventionally separate manufactur- 
ing operations into lines of continuous production through which 
the product moves ‘untouched by human hands.’ This first devel- 
opment, which depends primarily on mechanical engineering for 
its adoption, we shall refer to simply as ‘integration,’ a term already 
in wide use in the metal working industries. It is also called ‘Detroit 
Automation’ in honor of the industry in which it got its start. 
‘Continuous automatic production’ is another and perhaps more 
descriptive term being used. 

“2. The use of ‘feedback’ control devices or servomechanisms 
which allow individual operations to be performed without any 
necessity for human control. With feedback, there is always some 
built-in automatic device for comparing the way in which work is 
actually being done with the way in which it is supposed to be done 
and for then making, automatically, any adjustments in the work- 
process that may be necessary . . . It is dependent primarily not on 
mechanical but on electrical engineering knowledge and techniques. 

“3. The development of general and special purpose computing 
machines capable of recording and storing information (usually in 
the form of numbers). and of performing both simple and complex 
mathematical operations on such information.” 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION 


The machining department of the Ford engine plant in Cleve- 
land is, perhaps, the best-known example of what is called “Detroit 
automation” or “continuous automatic production.” In this plant, 
which has been in operation since 1952, engine blocks are machined 
by a linked battery of machines on a line some 1500 feet long. 
Automatic machine tools perform more than 500 boring, broach- 
ing, drilling, honing, milling, and tapping operations, with little 
human assistance. The timing of each operation is synchronized so 
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that the line moves forward uniformly. In announcing the opening 
of this plant, the Ford News Bureau stated: 


“Rough castings of engine blocks and heads that later emerge 
from the Cleveland plant in engines operating under their own 
power are seldom touched by workmen during their machining 
enroute to the final assembly line. 

“Electric nerve-centers direct them, by mechanical arms and fin- 
gers, from one cutting machine to another in much the same man- 
ner that a policeman directs traffic.” 


The Pontiac Motor Division of General Motors has put into use 
an automated piston manufacturing line that is reported to pro- 
duce 2,000 pistons an hour, through a process of linked machines, 
without being touched by a worker’s hands. 


FEEDBACK CONTROLS 


The use of feedback control devices has attained its highest de- 
velopment in the petroleum refining industry, which uses some 


The automatic control board in the 
Carter Oil Co. refinery at Billings, Mont. 
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50,000 control mechanisms. In this type of continuous-flow process, 
crude petroleum feeds in at one end of the plant, flows continuously 
through a series of automatically controlled chambers and pipes, 
and pours out a variety of finished products at the other end. 
Eugene Ayres, a chemist with the Gulf Research and Development 
Co., has described an oil refinery, in the September 1952 issue of 
“Scientific American,” as follows: 


“It is a bewildering kind of factory, with metallic towers rising 
20 stories high, hundreds of miles of pipe, and only an occasional 
modest building. A few lonely men wander about the special 
monster doing supervisory or maintenance tasks here and there . . . 
Every day a quarter of a million barrels of oil flow unobtrusively 
into its maw and about as many flow out in the form of dozens of 
finished petroleum products—all profoundly and specifically altered 
by processing . . . 

“The nerve center of this mechanical organism is the control room 
with its contro] panel. Here are ensconced the human operators— 
attendants upon the little mechanical operators of the plant. The 
human operators watch, they sometimes help or correct the instru- 
ments, but only occasionally do they take over the major part of 
operating responsibility . . . 

“On the control panel are many things—indicators of measure- 
ments, indicators of valve positions, indicators of settings of con- 
trollers, knobs for changing these settings, facilities for shifting from 
automatic to manual control, knobs for effecting manual controls, 
alarms and safety devices, recordings of measurements for operation 
analyses, and recordings of measurements for accounting . . . Five 
hundred controllers, 400 motor-operated valves, 15,000 indicators 
and 800 recorders are in slight but significant motion at all times— 
like the steering wheel of a speeding motor car on a straight road.” 


The use of feedback is also described by John I. Snyder, Jr., 
president of U. S. Industries, Inc., which operates an ‘automatic 
factory,” producing 155 mm. shells at its Rockford, Illinois, plant. 
Mr. Snyder writes: 


“It is impressive to watch this tremendous plant operating and 
listen to the sounds of the metal being worked in so many ways at 
such a rapid pace, to see the whole operation being conducted 
through stations throughout the plant, full of blinking lights and 
clicking relays, attended by one or two men at each station. The 
control stations are actually a type of computer mechanism and are 
inter-connected so that trouble in any department is relayed forward 
or back along the line and the equipment is automatically slowed 
down or completely t's as each case requires, until the trouble 
spot has been corrected . 
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ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Automation has also been introduced into American offices, most 
notably in the form of electronic computers. 


For example, a variety of basic office functions are handled at 
the General Electric plant in Louisville, Kentucky, by a general- 
purpose “UNIVAC.” An article by Mina Rees in the ‘Scientific 
Monthly” for August 1954 describes its functions at this plant: 


“UNIVAC will undertake the preparation of payrolls, basing its 
computations on information stored in its memory concerning wage 
rates, overtime, and the various deductions that must be made. It 
will compile sales records and prepare bills. It is expected ultimately 
to be used to make sales analyses, to note regional shifts in the sales 
of various appliances, and to modify production accordingly.” 


Stanford Research Institute has produced for the Bank of Amer- 
ica an electronic computer which will do the jobs of many bank 
employees. When a check comes to the bank, an operator merely 
punches into the machine the amount on the face of the check. 
The check itself carries a code, printed in magnetic ink, which iden- 
tifies the account number. The machine scans this code to identify 
the account. It then refers to its “memory bank,” which contains 
information on 32,000 separate accounts, makes sure there is enough 
in the account to meet the check (if there is not, a warning “‘over- 
draft” light is blinked at the operator’s desk) and deducts the 
amount of the withdrawal from the account. The machine also 
checks up to make sure that there is no stop-payment order against 
the account. The whole operation takes approximately one second. 


The transaction is recorded, first in a “temporary memory” bank, 
10 
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and is transferred later to a “permanent memory” bank. At the end 
of the month, the computer automatically calculates the service 
charge and then, connected to a high-speed printer which can print 
800 characters a second, it prints the customer’s complete monthly 
statement in less than five seconds. It is claimed that nine operators 
and one such machine can replace up to 50 bookkeepers. 


One of the best-known special-purpose computers is American 
Airlines’ Magnetronic Reservisor located in New York. Any one of 
a number of separate sales offices in the New York area can quiz 
the central drum of the computer to see whether seats are available 
for a certain number of passengers on a specific flight. A light 
flashes on the keyboard of the interrogating unit located in the 
sales office indicating whether or not seats are available. If the cus- 
tomer makes the reservation, the clerk informs the computer by 
using a key system, and the number of available seats for the flight 
is decreased by the number of seats sold to the customer. The 
Reservisor is interrogated, on the average, 35,000 times a day. 


The Automatic Message Accounting System operated by the Bell 
Telephone System uses a combination of electronic units to record 
both local and long-distance calls, to assign these calls to the proper 
subscriber’s account and to compile automatically and print the 
telephone bills. This system is making possible long-distance dial- 
ing, direct from the subscriber’s phone. 


SELF-REGULATING MACHINES 


It is also worth noting several of the new types of individual self- 
regulating machines which have been developed. 


The Sundstrand Machine Tool Company produces an automatic 
lathe, which gauges each part as it is produced, and automatically 
re-sets the cutting tools to compensate for tool wear. In addition, 
when the cutting tools have been worn down to a certain pre- 
determined limit, the machine automatically replaces them with 
sharp tools. The parts are automatically loaded onto the machine 
and are automatically unloaded as they are finished. These lathes 
can be operated for five to eight hours without attention, except 
for an occasional check to make sure that parts are being delivered 
to the loading mechanism. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company has developed a pre- 
cision boring machine, used in aircraft equipment production, that 
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can bore holes with an accuracy of one-thousandth of an inch. 
Electronic signals from a tape move the blank metal back or for- 
ward, rotate it into position, and then turn on the boring mech- 
anism to cut the hole exactly where it is desired. This automatic 
machine is specially suited for medium-sized production, in lots of 
several hundred parts. 

An example of a high degree of automatic operation, through the 
use of feedback and computers in combination, is the automatic 
milling machine developed at MIT. This machine cuts out metal 
shapes by following instructions which are “programmed” into it 
by means of punched holes on a paper tape. The coded holes are 
“read” by a computing machine, which controls the motions of the 
milling machine. The entire operation is automatic, except for the 
coding of the punched holes on the tape. 


WIDE APPLICABILITY OF AUTOMATION 


These are not isolated examples. They reflect only a small frac- 
tion of the uses of automation. The new technology is applicable 
in at least part of most industries and commercial operations. 


Automation is spreading, for example, in the railroad industry 
and in wholesale and retail trades, as well as in clerical operations 
and manufacturing. Robot tracklaying equipment, automatic sig- 
naling and communications systems, and devices for automatic han- 
dling and dispatching of freight cars are among the developments 
in railroading. 


In warehousing, electronic selection mechanisms, automatic con- 
veyors, and automatic loading and unloading equipment have been 
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combined with other advances to make operations at new ware- 
houses largely automatic. 

The retailing field is also putting automation to use, particularly 
in inventory control. The special-purpose inventory-control com- 
puter at the John Plain mail order house in Chicago is reported to 
handle 90,000 tallies a day, keeping track of inventory on the 8,000 
items in the firm’s catalog. 

Some degree of automation is also evident to a significant extent, 
in such varied industries as baking, meatpacking, leather tanning, 
and concrete mixing. 


THE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


No one can be certain, at present, whether such technological 
changes will be widely and rapidly introduced within the next ten 
years or spaced out slowly over decades. Some industrial processes, 
such as continuous-flow operations, lend themselves to easy conver- 
sion to automation. With others, automation can be introduced 
only after changes in the production process, and perhaps, in the 
re-design of the end-product itself. It is thus extremely difficult to 
estimate precisely the degree of automation’s future effect on over- 
all productivity and employment. 

But it is clear that automation has had a profound effect where- 
ever it has been applied. Let us look at a few examples of the effects 
of the introduction of automatic equipment. 

It has been estimated that 154 engine blocks run through the 
production line in an hour, at the Ford plant in Cleveland, requir- 
ing 41 workers on the line. The same production pace, under older 
methods, requires 117 men. 
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A completely automatic plant is now producing mixed and ready- 
to-use concrete for the Cleveland Builders Supply Company. Op- 
erated from an electronic control panel, the plant can produce and 
load into ready-mix trucks any one of some 1,590 different mixing 
formulas that may be demanded. This automatic plant has a capac- 
ity of 200 cubic yards of concrete per hour, as against 100 cubic 
yards per hour in the company’s conventional plants. It uses no 
manual labor at any point in the process. 


“The Wall Street Journal” reports that the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co.’s television and radio division plant is able to produce 
1,000 radios a day, with only two workers needed to run the line. 
To maintain that production rate, standard hand assembly requires 
a labor force of 200. 

In their article in the March-April 1955 issue of the “Harvard 
Business Review,” Peter B. Laubach and Lawrence E. Thompson, 
reporting on plans of a utility company for use of a computer for 
a variety of office functions, state: 

“Management estimates that the general-purpose computer will 
operate two shifts per day and will take over the work of 200 cleri- 
cal personnel and also will supplant a large block of punched-card 
equipment. The rental of the punched-card equipment which is 
being displaced is estimated to be about two-thirds of the rental 
cost of the computer.” 

Laubach and Thompson also report that a fairly large insurance 
company is to use a general-purpose computer for 7,000 daily pre- 
mium billings and accountings, 20,000 monthly dividend calcula- 
tions and accountings, and 130,000 monthly agency commission 
calculations and accountings. “Management feels,” these authors 
write, “that it will run the computer an average of 60 hours a week 
and that there will be a saving of from 175 to 225 clerical per- 
sonnel.” 


In 1955, the United States government turned loose what has 
been described as the world’s largest electronic computing system 
on the Bureau of the Census’ 1954 Census of Business. For the first 
time in the Bureau’s history, the tabulation of the results of a full- 
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Automatic testing of motor blocks at the 
Plymouth Division of the Chrysler Corp. 


scale national census have been done entirely automatically on the 
government agency’s two computers which tabulate, check, edit and 
correct the statistics. Government officials say that the machines 
make possible substantial reductions in costs. One machine, Bureau 
of Census officials state, does the work of about 100 conventional 
tabulating machine operators. 


The Air Force announced the award of a $1,128,000 contract to 
the Convair Division of the General Dynamics Corp. on March 27, 
1955, to develop the aircraft industry’s first electronically-controlled 
milling machine. This automatic machine will be controlled by an 
electronic computer and will be based on the development of the 
automatic milling machine at MIT. It will be capable of produc- 
ing prototype parts, as well as production parts. Convair engineers 
estimate that the machine will save as much as 85% of the lead time 
on some parts and about 15% of the lead time on very complex 
parts. 

The automated production of electronic mechanisms is also mak- 
ing progress. General Mills, Inc., the breakfast food producer, has 
put on the market a fully-automatic machine for the production of 
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electronic equipment. Called “Autofab,” this new machine, it is 
said, can assemble in a little over a minute the same number of 
multiple-part electronic units that takes one worker, using conven- 
tional machinery, a full day to assemble. It requires only two work- 
ers and a supervisor, and has a capacity of more than 200,000 assem- 
blies a month, operating 40 hours a week. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The new technology represents new tools for the production of 
economic abundance. It promises to raise productivity (output per 
manhour of work) rapidly and to provide the basis for great im- 
provements in living conditions and increases in leisure. 

But there are a host of possible problems that may arise during 
the transition to the widespread use of the new technology. And 
there are varying views of automation’s social and economic impact. 
A pioneer in the development of the new technology says that it 
will produce disastrous unemployment, while the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the other extreme, declares that fear of dislocations aris- 
ing from the growth of automation is merely a “Bogey.” 

Positive answers about the nature, extent, and degree of impact 
will depend on serious and continuing examination of the problem 
by government and private groups. It is clear, however, that the 
widespread introduction of automation in the coming decade or 
two will have a significant economic and social impact. Even a 
slower pace of introduction may well create dislocations, especially 
if the national economy fails to expand rapidly enough to minimize 
disruptive social effects. 

Automation will increase productivity considerably. But in- 
creased manhour output without increased total production and 
growing consumer markets is a formula for depression. Without 
customers for the mounting output made possible by rising produc- 
tivity, unemployment is inevitable. 

Unfortunately, there is no automatically self-adjusting market to 
immediately absorb the yearly increases in the labor force, as well 
as workers who will be displaced or require retraining. And we 
lack a self-adjusting economic mechanism to provide immediately 
a rapidly-rising consumer buying power to sustain high levels of 
production and employment as the potential output of goods rises 
rapidly. 

In recent years, the productivity of the national economy has 
been rising more rapidly than over the long-run past. But during 
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NO AUTOMATIC ANSWERS .... 


We fully realize that the potential benefits of automation are 
great, if properly handled. If only a fraction of what technologists 
promise for the future is true, within a very few years automation 
can and should make possible a 4-day workweek, longer vacation 
periods, opportunities for earlier retirement, as well as a vast in- 
crease in our material standards of living. 

At the same time, automation can bring freedom from the 
monotonous drudgery of many jobs in which the worker today is 
no more than a servant of the machine. It can free workers from 
routine, repetitious tasks which the new machines can be taught to 
do, and can give to the workers who toil at those tasks the oppor- 
tunity of developing higher skills. 

But in looking ahead to the many benefits which automation can 
produce, we must not overlook or minimize the many problems 
which will inevitably arise in making the adjustment to the new 
technology—problems for individual workers and individual com- 
panies, problems for entire communities and regions, problems for 
the economy as a whole. 

What should be done to help the worker who will be displaced 
from his job, or the worker who will find that his highly specialized 
skill has been taken over by a machine? What about the business- 
man who lacks sufficient capital to automate his plant, yet has to 
face the competition of firms whose resources enable them to build 
whole new automatic factories? Will automation mean the creation 
of whole new communities in some areas, while others are turne:| 
into ghost towns? How can we increase the market for goods and 
services sufficiently and quickly enough, to match greatly accelerated 
increases in productivity? 

Finding the answers to these questions, and many others like 
them, will not be an easy process, and certainly not an automatic 
one. Even if the greatest care is taken to foresee and meet these 
problems, adjustments for many people will prove difficult and even 
painful. If there is no care and no foresight, if we subscribe to the 
laissez-faire belief that ‘‘these things will work themselves out,” un- 
told harm can be done to millions of innocent people and to the 
whole structure of our economy and our free society. 


WALTER P. REUTHER 


Chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee 
(Statement, Oct. 17, 1955) 
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most of the period from 1946 to mid-1953, and then again in 1955, 
the national economy’s total production, too, expanded rapidly. It 
was this substantial economic expansion—achieved through grow- 
ing markets and rising demand—that gave us high levels of employ- 
ment in those years. 

The growth of industrial research has helped produce a stepped- 
up pace of improvement in conventional productive techniques, as 
well as in the more radical innovation of electronic control-devices. 
The widespread introduction of automation in the period ahead— 
and the steady stream of other technological advances—is likely to 
accelerate the rate of productivity advances well above the increases 
of recent years. 

To meet this challenge, full employment can be maintained only 
by sufficient economic expansion each year—based on rapidly grow- 
ing consumer markets—to provide job opportunities for the in- 
creases in the labor force, as well as for workers who would other- 
wise be displaced by improved technology. But such expansion will 
not occur without forethought and planning by private and public 
groups. 

The experience of the great depression of the 1930's stands as a 
reminder of what can occur when the economy’s ability to produce 
outpaces its ability to consume. The great depression was, in good 
part, the result of a failure of the economy to adjust to the wide- 
spread introduction of mass production during the 1920’s. The 
purchasing power of workers’ wages lagged far behind rapidly rising 
productivity in the post-World War I years, and consumer markets 
did not grow fast enough to provide a sound foundation for eco- 
nomic health. The possibility of somewhat similar developments 
cannot be shrugged off when one considers the potential impact of 
automation. 

Neither can we shrug off the possibility of labor displacement 
during the transition period with the belief that expansion will 
take place elsewhere in the economy to absorb immediately a large 
proportion of those who are displaced from factory and office em- 
ployment. A displaced baker, billing clerk, or railroad worker can- 
not overnight become a skilled technician or an employee in an 
automatic-equipment-producing industry. 

It is true, for example, that electronics industry employment has 
been expanding, but it is highly questionable whether it will ex- 
pand sufficiently to absorb any large number of those who are dis- 
placed elsewhere in the economy. Productivity in the electronics 


industry is also expanding rapidly, with the introduction of labor 
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CONCERN FOR THE HUMAN FACTOR .... 


It is clearly wrong to dismiss automation as nothing more than 
an extension of mechanization. We are clearly on the threshold of 
an industrial age, the significance of which we cannot predict and 
with potentialities which we cannot fully appreciate . . . 


The fact that representatives of organized labor are watchful lest 
the material gains of automation become the sole objective, without 
recognizing the individual hardships that may be caused by job 
losses and skill displacements, ought not to be turned into a charge 
that labor, as such, is obstructive to new developments. 


Whenever one has been in a position to have witnessed first hand 
the hardships experienced by the skilled and older worker in any 
line of endeavor—industrial or professional—suddenly wrenched 
from the job by the installation of a new machine, or new tech- 
nology, one can scarcely be unmindful of the inequities which can 
come about where management and public policy have not given 
recognition to needs for retraining, relocation, severance pay, and 
other programs which tend to soften the transition . . . 


However much we may welcome the fruits of advancing tech- 


nology—however optimistic one may be that the problems of adjust- 
ment will not be serious—no one dare overlook or deny the fact 
that many individuals will suffer personal, mental, and physical 
hardships as the adjustments go forward .. . 


The best and by far the most important single recommendation 
which the subcommittee can give is that the private and public sec- 
tions of the nation do everything possible to assure the inaintenance 
of a good, healthy, dynamic, and prospering economy, so that those 
who lose out at one place as a consequence of progressive technology 
will have no difficulty in finding a demand for their services else- 
where in the economy . . . 


The subcommittee recommends that industry, and management 
for its part, must be prepared to accept the human costs of displace- 
ment and retraining as charges against the savings from the intro- 
duction of automation . . . 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
(Report, Nov. 25, 1955) 
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saving devices, new materials and automation. A Department ol 
Labor study states: 
“Electronics output in 1952 was 275% higher than in 1947 but 
was produced by only 40% more workers . . . Output per manhour 
(in the electronics industry) may rise even faster during the next 
few years as a result of improvements in manufacturing techniques 
. . . These trends toward ‘automation’ may result in the greatest 
reduction in unit manhours in the industry’s history during the next 
few years.” 


Even if automation is introduced slowly and the displacement of 
large numbers of workers does not occur, it is possible that the 
economy may not adjust rapidly enough, during the transition 
period, to provide sufficient job opportunities for new entrants into 
the labor force. We are entering a period when the growth of the 
labor force will begin to feel the effects of the rising birth rate since 
1939. More young people will be looking for jobs in the coming 
decade than in recent years. In addition, there is a continuing trend 
towards an increasing number of women at work or seeking em- 


ployment. 

The Bureau of the Census expects the labor force to grow at an 
accelerating rate in the years ahead, when the great changes of auto- 
mation will be made. From an average yearly increase of about 
550,000 during 1950-1955, the civilian labor force is expected to in- 
crease by 866,000 a year during 1955-1960, and by 1,172,000 a year 
during 1960-1965. Will the economy expand fast enough to provide 
job opportunities for a rapidly growing labor force, in a period of 
radical technological change? 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL SCOPE 


The spreading use of automation equipment poses many prob- 
lems for the national economy. 


e Will consumer purchasing power rise sufficiently to provide the 
rapidly growing consumer markets needed to match the increasingly 
automated productive capacity of industry and commerce? 


e Will economic activity expand fast enough during the transition 
period to provide job opportunities for new workers entering the 
labor market, as well as for workers who are displaced by automated 
machines and electronic computers? 


e Will the costs of introducing automation be so great—and the 
20 
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required output so large—as to produce an increased tendency 
toward concentration of the control of industry? 


e What will be the effects of automation on business investment 
in new plant and equipment? 


e Will automation speed up the increasing productivity of capital 
investment (output per unit of capital)? Will private consumption 
and government expenditures, in combination, grow sufficiently to 
maintain expanding markets, if the productivity of plant and equip- 
ment rises rapidly? 


e Will automation result in the creation of much secondary invest- 
ment and new jobs, as did the introduction of the automobile and 
the ensuing developments in road construction, steel, oil, rubber, 
and glass? 


e How will automation affect plant location? Will firms prefer to 
build automated plants in new areas, rather than to renovate ex- 
isting plants? Will automation encourage abandonment of existing 
facilities, loss of industry, and economic distress for many com- 
munities? 


e Will power and natural resources be sufficient to gain the poten- 
tial increased output made possible by automation? 


e Are the schools training a sufficiently large and adequately skilled 
labor force to operate and maintain an economy that will be in- 
creasingly automated? Is the school system prepared to meet this 
responsibility? 


e Will the nation’s educational, cultural and recreational facilities 
be capable of meeting the challenge of increased leisure made pos- 
sible by automation—longer vacations, reduced work-weeks, two- 
and-a-half or three-day weekends? 


THE IMPACT ON WORKERS 


Automation promises the elimination of routine, repetitive jobs. 
It makes possible the creation of greatly improved working condi- 
tions and the reduction in the length of the work-week. 


But even in periods of high employment, the introduction of 
automated machines and electronic computers mean some workers 
are likely to suffer lay-offs, to be affected by the changing level of 
skill requirements, and to be confronted with other problems of 
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adjustment. Academic assurances that all will work out well in th: | 
long-run can be of no help to the displaced worker and his family 
who are directly affected. 


This presents a challenging test for the collective bargaining 
process and for the mutual concern of labor and management in 
assuring steady employment, equitable pay, and improved condi- 
tions of employment. 


Workers and their unions are naturally concerned with the prob- 
lems that automation is already posing and will raise in sharper 
focus in the coming years. They are seeking safeguards to mini- 
mize any dislocations, immediate and long-run, that will accompany 
the widespread introduction of automatic controls and electroni: 
computers in industry and commerce. 


The prospect of labor displacement can be eased, in part, by 
joint consultation between companies and unions and by manage- 
ment planning—to schedule the introduction of automation in pe- 
riods of high employment, to permit attrition to reduce the size of 
the labor force, and to allow time for the re-training of employees. 


The process of collective bargaining can and must be used to 
plan carefully for the introduction of automation so as to minimize 
the job and income losses of employees. 


Organized labor is also alert to the need for workers to share 
adequately in the fruits of rising productivity. Substantial wage 
increases and—barring a sharp increase in international tension—a 
reduced workweek will probably be demanded, to spread the bene- 
fits of automation to the great mass of American families. 


A financial cushion for workers where layoffs do take place, and 
a financial incentive for management to plan ahead to minimize 
employee dislocation, can be provided through labor-management 
agreements on guaranteed wage plans and severance pay provisions. 


Collective bargaining can also provide other necessary safeguards. 
These include the need for fair and orderly procedures governing 
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y-offs, rehires, transfers, promotions, and changes of job classifica- 
tions and wage structures. There are a multitude of important de- 
tails to be worked out in labor-management negotiations. 


+ It may be necessary, for example, substantially to revise seniority 
provisions in collective bargaining contracts. Unions are giving 
much thought to the need for the broadening of seniority areas— 
company-wide or plant-wide seniority, for example—to assure equi- 
table seniority protection for their members and the right to inter- 
department and interplant transfers, based on seniority. Preferen- 
tial hiring provisions are being considered, which would require all 
plants under contract with the union to give preference to laid-off 
workers in the same industry and area. 


Also, seniority systems should assure senior employees a full op- 
portunity to qualify for new higher-skill jobs. Such employees 
should not be passed over in favor of new or junior employees 
simply because of age or an employer unwillingness to provide the 
training to enable qualification for the job. 


Significant changes will be required in wage structure. New job 
classifications and new wage structures will have to be worked out, 
as job content changes. With the upgrading of skills and rapidly 
rising productivity, wage rates will have to be revised upwards after 
automation is introduced into a firm. Existing job evaluation plans 
will have to be thoroughly revised or discarded; wage incentive sys- 
tems may have to be eliminated. 


Problems of down-grading will probably develop, as the need for 
certain types of skills are made obsolete by new automatic machin- 
ery, or as some workers, unable to adjust to changed jobs, are 
shifted to lower-rated jobs. Special job-and-wage protections will 
have to be worked out for them. 


Pension plans may also have to be changed through the collective 
bargaining process, particularly to permit earlier retirement and 
the transfer of pension rights from one plant to another within an 
industry or area, so that displaced workers are not hit by loss of 
accrued pension rights. 


Many unions will probably demand contract provisions for the 
re-training of workers at company expense. Some unions have al- 
ready initiated training and re-training programs to familiarize 
members with new mechanical and electronic processes. 
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GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Some special problems cannot of course be decided at the plant 
level alone, but may rather require government attention as well. 
Some of these questions which the spread of automation raise in- 
clude the following: 

e Will the federal, state and local governments, as well as manage- 
ment, assume their responsibilities in helping society to adjust to 
the new technology? 

e How will society, in general, and the various levels of govern- 
ment, in particular, meet the need to train workers for new and 
complex skills? 

¢ Will vocational training facilities be expanded sufficiently, to en- 
able adult workers to acquire new skills, as well as to train the youth 
for responsibilities in automated plants and offices? 

e What of older workers who are displaced and cannot find new 
jobs? The Social Security Act may have to be amended to provide 
an opportunity for earlier retirement. 

e Will practices for aiding unemployed workers be improved to 
meet new needs? 

With the spreading tendency of firms to shut down old plants 
and to build others in new areas, the demand for relocation allow- 
ances, under law, will grow stronger—to assist workers and their 
families to move to the locations of new job opportunities. Drastic 
improvements in unemployment compensation will also be required 
to cushion the impact of joblessness on displaced workers. 


These developing issues and many others require responsible con- 
sideration by all segments of our society. Unions are now studying 
closely the effects of automation in their respective industries. 
Union staffs and technical consultants are working with negotiators 
to develop means of easing any adverse effects of the new technology. 

In cooperation with management and the government, unions 
hope and expect to develop realistic solutions to the difficulties that 
may arise. The problems posed by automation can and must be 
worked out by the joint efforts of labor, management, government, 
and other groups in society, if the transition to the era of the new 
technology, and the achievement of its potential for vast improve- 
ment in our standards of living, is to be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of social dislocation and human suffering. 
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AFL-CIO PUBLICATIONS: 


@ AFL-CIO News 


A weekly newspaper with news, pictures and features about 
organized labor, its activities and programs. 


$1.25 per year. 


AFL-CIO American Federationist 


A monthly magazine, illustrated, with articles by leaders of 
the AFL-CIO about labor’s problems. 


$2.00 per year. 
Labor’s Economic Review gai 


A monthly analysis of principal economic problems. 
Published by the AFL-CIO Department of Research. 


$1.50 per year. 


Collective Bargaining Report 


A monthly report of facts and articles of value to unions in 
the collective bargaining process. 


Published by the AFL-CIO Department of Research. 
$1.00 per year. 


Education News and Views 


A monthly bulletin with feature articles, news stories, book 
reviews and discussion material for union educational ex- 


perts. 
Published by the AFL-CIO Department of Education. 


$1.00 per year. 
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AFL-CIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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25¢ per copy; 10 to 99 copies, 23¢ each; 
100 to 499 copies, 21¢ each; 500 to 999, 20¢ each 
1000 or more, 15¢ each 
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INTRODUCTION 


Movies will not solve the problem of organizing a first-rate education 
program for your union. 


But properly used, they will help. 


In developing an effective movie program for your union, these are some 
of the rules you must follow: 


@ Book your film far enough ahead of time so that you can 
publicize the showing, properly and dramatically, in your 
union leaflets and publications and with posters. 


@ Preview the film before you show it at your local union meet- 
ing. 

@ Plan your discussion with a group from your Education Com- 
mittee or consider using leaders from community organi- 
zations. Arrange your hall and equipment properly before 
the meeting starts. 


@ For most films useful to labor, showing the film is 20 percent 
of the job. 


@ Discussing it is 80 percent. 

Let’s start with first things first. Let’s start with what you do in order 
to make sure that your projection service measures up to the standard of 
your local movie theatre. 

All films listed in this catalogue require a 16mm sound projector for 
showing. 
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Check-list for a Smooth Movie Show: 


1. Make certain projector is in good running order, that you have spare 
lamps, etc. and spare take-up reels. 


. Check films to make sure they are the right selections. 


. Get there at least one hour before the meeting. 


. Set up screen, then distance projector (without film at first) so that 
light beam completely fills screen. 


. Clean projector, especially the gate; oil if necessary. 
. Connect speaker, place near screen well up off the floor. 
. Arrange seating so nobody can get in way of picture. 


. Make sure you can black-out hall and arrange for an assistant to turn 


lights off. 


. Carefully thread film for short trial run to check on sound and focus. 
Re-thread to be ready for show. 


. During show never leave projector. Be ready to adjust focus, volume 
and tone. 


11. Do not rewind until after the meeting. 


SHIPPING FILMS. 

Films are shipped parcel post, special handling, under the postal regu- 
lations applying to educational films—Sections 38.84(e) and (h) P.L. & R. 
—which give films a rate similar to the book rate. Films should be re- 
turned in the same manner ON THE DAY FOLLOWING YOUR 
SHOWING. 

A return shipping label will be enclosed with your film on which will 
be indicated the amount of postage needed to return the film. Penalties 
will be charged against film users who do not return films promptly. 
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PREVIEW THE FILM. 


Normally your film will arrive two days before its showing. Arrange 
for the Education Committee to preview the film before your meeting. 
After the preview, work out a short introduction to be made before the 
film is shown and plan several questions for discussion. Discussion guides 
to assist you are available with many of the films. 

A Film Report Form will be enclosed with your film shipment. Please 
fill this out and return it with the film. 


FILM-A-MONTH PLAN. 


For unions which plan to use films regularly as a part of their educa- 
tional program or as an integral part of their monthly membership meet- 
ings, a Film-A-Month plan is available. Under this plan, unions may sign 
up in advance for a total of nine films for use during a 12-month period 
for a total cost of $15.00. We have limited the number to nine, because 
we recommend that you omit the summer months and possibly December 
in your bookings in order not to conflict with vacations and holidays. 

You may use one film each month, two during some months, or arrange 
the schedule in any way you desire just so long as the films are used 
within a 12-month period. 

The Department of Education will provide you with a specially selected 
list of films from which you may choose the nine films you wish or you 
may make your own selections from the catalogue. In order to assure a 
balanced program, however, we require that at least one film be selected 
from each of the following categories: Films for Building Unionism, Films 
on Civil Rights and Civil Liberties, Films for Political Education, Films 
on International Problems, Films on General Welfare. Entertainment films 
may not be booked as part of the Film-A-Month plan. 


This plan is not meant to be in any sense a substitute for a well-rounded 
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education program, but, properly used, it will supplement your program 
and enable you to get the films you want with a minimum of expense and 
letter-writing. 

Films are shipped to arrive several days in advance of the show date 
in order to give users an opportunity for preview. You will be billed for 
the entire series at the time the first film is shipped to you. Special 
arrangements may be made for unions wishing to retain each film in 
the series for a week, two-week, or month’s period. 

An order blank for the Film-A-Month program will be found in the 
back of the catalogue on page 71. 


TRY A “FAMILY NIGHT”. 


Besides showing films at your local union meetings, you may want to 
consider special showings for the steward body or the executive board. 
Many unions are arranging showings of feature length films for a family 
night. The AFL-CIO Film Division will be glad to make suggestions on 
films in this field. Many unions are arranging Saturday morning film 
programs for children in the union hall. Both programs help build union 
loyalty on the part of the entire family. 

You may find other groups in your community interested in a film 
forum. If so, your local union, can cooperate with them in sponsoring 
community showings of films listed in this catalogue. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THIS CATALOGUE. 


This catalogue combines the films contained in the libraries of the 
former AFL and CIO. /t does not include filmstrips. A separate filmstrip 
listing may be secured from the Department of Education. 
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The catalogue lists films alphabetically under the following headings: 
Films for Building Unionism, Films of Special Interest, Films for Union 
Training, Films on Civil Liberties and Civil Rights, Films on General Wel- 
fare, Films on Farmer-Labor Cooperation, Films on International Prob- 
lems, Films on Political Education, and Entertainment Films. Films of 
special interest are mainly those films made by the former AFL or former 
CIO or their affiliates which are primarily a history of one particular 
union. 


At the end of the catalogue you will find several pages of order blanks 
to facilitate ordering films. Subject and title indices precede this intro- 


duction. 


EQUIPMENT. 


To show the films listed in this catalogue, you will need a 16mm sound 
film projector. The Department of Education can secure projectors, 
screens, and any other standard audio-visual equipment for AFL-CIO 
unions at substantial savings. 

Most makes of equipment are satisfactory. The final decision on the 
kind to buy depends on the buyer’s pocketbook and the use he plans to 
make of the equipment. 16mm sound projectors vary in weight from 
about 30 lbs. to over 100 lbs. List prices range from approximately $400 
for a small model to $2,000 for a large auditorium model. The average 
projector, however, will list between $400 and $600, will come in one 
case (the light-weight models) or in two cases, with the speaker in a 
separate case, and will be suitable for use with audiences of up to 2,000, 
depending largely on the size of the speaker. AFL-CIO prices average 
about 20% - 25% off list. 


POSTERS. 


In order to aid local unions in publicizing film showings, the Depart- 
ment of Education has prepared 914” x 1014” posters as illustrated here. 
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The posters are available in orange and in blue and may be purchased 
for 10¢ each, 15 for $1.00, 50 for $3.00, or 100 for $4.00. They have 
space for filling in the name of the film, place, date, and time of showing 
and are designed for posting on bulletin boards. Get a supply the next 
time you order films from the Department of Education and let these 
colorful posters help you attract people to your meetings. 
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*All films listed are 16mm, sound. Unless otherwise indicated they are 
black and white. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING. 30 min. 1952. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by U. S. Information Agency. 

This is the story of the apprentice training program as seen through the 
eyes of young Tom Dunham, who learns to be a bricklayer. It shows meet- 
ings of the Apprentice Committee, explains how the committee selects 
applicants and follows up on the progress of the apprentices. It describes 
Tom’s on-the-job training and points out the importance of his joining 
the union and working under union conditions. 


: ie 
On the job training is emphasized in Apprentice Training 
BROTHER JOHN. 10 min. 1947. Rental 2.00. 

Produced by United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 

Uses an empty chair at a union meeting to draw attention of union 
members to the many activities of the UAW education program and what 
it means to the individual union member. The film points out that even 
the best contract will not protect workers against today’s economic prob- 
lems—he needs to use his political arm. 


THE CAMPUS COMES TO THE STEELWORKERS. 18 min. 1947. 
Rental $2.50. 

Produced by the United Steelworkers of America and Penn State Col- 
lege. 

Local union members of the United Steelworkers of America attend a 
week long union training institute on the campus of Pennsylvania State 
College. Film closes with a statement by the late Philip Murray on the 
importance of this type of union activity. 
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DEMOCRACY ON DISPLAY. Color. 50 min. 1949. Rental 
$4.00. 
Produced by the AFL-CIO Union Label Trades and Services Department 
The film surveys our various union-industry exhibits at the annual Union 
Industries Show at Cleveland in 1949, demonstrating on-the-spot construc- 
tion of union-made goods and showing union workers at their trades. 


Union Label and Trades exhibits, Fifth Union Industries show 
from Democracy on Display 


DUES AND THE UNION. 17 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

The importance of regular payment of union dues is told through the 
story of a young pipe-fitter, Frank Watson. New to the trade and to his 
responsibilities as a union member, Frank finds there is much to learn 
about both. Fortunately for him, his boss on the job—George Millbank, 
skilled tradesman and a founder of the union—has the patience to teach 
him. Through him Frank learns the significance of prompt dues payment 
and the services provided by them, and comes to enjoy the satisfactions of 
active and interested union membership. 


EACH FOR ALL. 11 min. 1947. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by British Information Services. 

Highlights of the British Trade Union movement which represents the 
British factory workers in the workshop and at the national conference 
table. The film gives a good sweep of the breadth of the movement. It 
was produced under the Atlee Labor Government. 


FREE LABOR GOES FORWARD. 20 min. 1956. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by U. S. Information Agency. 
Highlights of the 1955 Congress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Vienna. Includes shots of many U. S. labor leaders, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany addressing the group. 
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THE GRIEVANCE. 32 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 


A man who refuses to work on a truck cab which he believes is too hot 
for safety is transferred to another job at lower pay. He takes up the 
grievance with his steward and it goes through a step-by-step procedure 
from the steward and the foreman to the chief steward and the superin- 
tendent and then to the union’s grievance committee and the company’s 
industrial relations’ director. Obtaining no satisfaction, the local votes 
to take the case to arbitration and the film discusses the procedure involved 
here. It stresses the importance of orderly grievance procedures. 


The cab is too hot—I!I won't work 
on it. This makes The Grievance 


First step for shop steward is 
getting the facts—here he talks 
with replacement worker on the 
hot job 


Final step in The Grievance—ar- 
bitrator tests hot jobs to help 
him make his decision in this case 
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GRIEVANCE HEARING. 15 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Mary Carson, reporting back to work after a six weeks’ absence due to 
illness, finds that because she didn’t report in for an extension of leave, 
she is considered an “automatic quit” under the terms of the union con- 
tract. The case comes to the personnel manager, who chairs a meeting 
with the union’s grievance committee and representatives from manage- 
ment. 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY. 32 min. 1941. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by Teaching Film Custodians. 

This excerpt from the feature film based on Richard Llewellyn’s novel 
by the same name is designed for union use and concerns itself primarily 
with the lives of the Welsh miners and the conditions under which they 
worked. Shows men being fired for union activity, wages lowered again 
and again, unsafe working conditions causing cave-ins and death, Also 
retains much of the warm family life of the Morgan family, including the 
marriage of the eldest son, Hugh’s first experience in school, and the sym- 
pathetic understanding which the family and the valley receives from 

Mr. Griffith, the minister. 


Miners leave the pits 
determined to do 
something about 
wage cuts and work- 

i ha ees ing conditions in How 
ay e »- Green Was My Valley 
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2 
IMPRINT OF A MAN. 28 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. 
é A film story of the life of the late CIO President, Philip Murray, show- 7 
ing his contribution to American labor and the well-being of our nation. 
: In telling the story of Philip Murray’s contribution to American life, 
the film provides a record of the early struggles of labor with special 


emphasis on the developments after 1930—-and the, events that CIO helped 
to shape. 
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INJUSTICE ON TRIAL. 20 min. 1955. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by the AFL-CIO. Available on long-term lease for $125 in 
color and $75 in black and white. 


This film presents labor’s arguments against the misnamed “right-to- 
work” laws. It shows that these anti-union statutes are harmful to the 
welfare of the entire community and that states which have them have a 
lower per capita income than other states. Leading Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant clerics appear in the film and state their reasons for believing 
these laws immoral. The film is presented in the form of a trial and the 
audience is urged to be the judge at its conclusion. 

(A special black and white 13-minute version of the film designed for 
television use is also available.) 


eS 
te. 


Injustice Under the Law says you the people must decide the unfairness 
of attempts to destroy union security through "right-to-work" laws 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. 
25 min. 1950. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Delegates representing fifty different nations and fifty million workers 
come together to outline the problems and goals of the world’s democratic 
trade unions at the first ICFTU meeting in London in 1949. Trade union 
leaders underline the need for unity among democratic trade unions. 
(Write to the ICFTU, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., for literature 
on current ICFTU developments to distribute at your showing.) 


ICFTU FILM REPORT NO. 5. 10 min. 1954. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Reviews events of trade union movements in the ICFTU. Shows how 

Dutch and Austrian organized workers help solve problems of their coun- 

try. Film opens with shots of Allan Haywood, then Executive Vice Presi- 

dent of the CIO, singing “Roll the Union On” at the 1953 CIO Convention, 
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LOCAL 100. 32 min. 1950. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

The sudden dismissal of Jim makes the other men in the shop realize 
they need a union. The film shows their approach to the national union, 
the assistance given by an organizer from union headquarters, the mass 
meeting and the signing up of workers, which resulted in Local 100’s being 
declared the legal bargaining agent. The shop committee negotiates with 
the employer to obtain their first contract. 


Foreman calls worker over 
to reject his "excuses" and 
fire him—this starts action 
to organize Local 100 


MEN AT WORK. 27 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

Filmed in a washing-machine factory, this picture shows what can 
happen to human relations when a speeded-up conveyor system and a 
clash of temperaments disrupt the harmonious work group on the assem- 
bly line. The film does not attempt any answers, but it does expose the 
problems in human relations which are created by changing work situ- 
ations and makes an effective plea for a little more human understanding. 


New production methods 
put workers in a_ spin, 
breaking down human rela- 
tions and feelings for the © 
job in Men at Work 
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MILLIONS OF US. 17 min. 1938. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by American Labor Films, Inc. 


Shows the struggles of a man not to scab on strikers during the depres- 
sion, This is a dramatic warning from the soup kitchen years of the 
depression, especially good for showing in strike situations to build union 
morale. Here we see the threat of scabs hired by management to defeat 
organized labor’s efforts to achieve higher standards of living and jobs 
for all. 


PEOPLE OF THE CUMBERLAND. 18 min. 1938. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Frontier Films, Inc. 


A story of early struggles of labor in the South. Here are scenes of 
people and events helping to build the “new South” through trade union 
organization. Conditions of impoverished mountain communities are 
contrasted with the improved living conditions and new way of life that 
came with the formation of unions. This film is especially useful for 
showing the need to organize the South. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. Color. 35 min. 1950. Rental 
$4.00. 

Produced by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America. 

The story of Bill Smith, a typical member of the Amalgamated whose 
life and job conditions reflect the work of his union, shows how union 
protection stretches out over the great variety of jobs done by Amal- 
gamated’s 200,000 members and how the interests of Bill and the others 
are protected by grievance-handling through the local steward, and the 
active leadership of the international officers. Presents the whole range of 
a union’s activities from collective bargaining, to political action, com- 
munity activities, recreation and long-term benefits for the worker and 
his family. 


RUBBERWORKERS GO TO SCHOOL. 16 min. 1953. Rental 
$2.50. 

Produced by United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America. 

Features a Rubber Worker as he attends a weekend education confer- 
ence conducted by his international union. You learn something about 
the classes. Best of all you see the worker back home explaining to his 
family what he thinks he has learned and what he plans to do with the 
information to improve the union and his community. 
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STRIKE IN TOWN. 38 min. 1955. Rental $4.00. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

The film opens on the eve of a strike deadline. The union and manage- 
ment are meeting in the mayor’s office in an effort to resolve their differ- 
ences. The setting is a small, one-industry town, the union a local of the 
International Woodworkers of America, and the company a furniture 
manufacturer. Flashback scenes show what has led to the current impasse. 
The main points at issue are a wage increase of 9¢ an hour, plant-wide 
rather than departmental seniority. There are excellent collective bargain- 
ing scenes, realistic union meetings, and a well done portrayal of the 
impact of the strike threat on the families of the men and the rest of the 
community. 

This movie could be about your local. How bargaining involves a give 
and take exchange between the union and the management—how family 
disputes arise over the question of striking—how representatives of the 
local and the company plan their strategy—how people in the community 
feel about the issue. All this makes the film especially useful for union 
meetings and education sessions. 


eas 


To strike or not to strike—woodworkers vote at union meeting after 
discussion pro and con to go out if necessary for contract demands 
in Strike in Town 
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Boss gets letter from union local announcing strike vote—prepares with 
his labor relations man his deadline offer 


Woodworkers on night shift talking about the midnight strike deadline 
wonder what's going to happen in Strike in Town 
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THE SHOP STEWARD. 22 min. 1952. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

In this film you watch a good shop steward in action. His responsi- 
bilities to the members and the union, his problems in handling grievances 
—these are dramatically shown through the story of Johnny Walachuk, 
newly elected steward for a local of the United Steelworkers of America. 

The film opens with Johnny Walachuk’s election as shop steward. Then 
you see him take on the responsibilities of the job. As he says, you 
can work in a place for fifty years and not see the things you notice as 
soon as they make you a shop steward. You follow him as he works on 
three grievances. 

The core of the film revolves around Johnny’s handling of the case of 
the older worker fired because his production has fallen off sharply. This 
is a tough case. Johnny studies production figures, ponders the problem 
and finally discovers a work supply hold-up is the real answer. 

Made in Canada, this film applies equally well in all shops where shop 
stewards or committeemen handle grievances in the first step. 


The Shop Steward learns that an older worker is being transferred to 
another department—the union wants to know why? 


THE STORY OF THE NLRB. 23 min. 1955. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by Rutgers University. 

Workers in a textile plant in New Jersey decide to form a union and, 
when their employers will not recognize the union without an NLRB 
election, they familiarize themselves with the functioning of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Region 2. The film shows how the NLRB runs 
an election and explains how it handles complaints from employees and 
employers in order to protect both sides, impartially, from unfair labor 
practices. 
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24 HOURS. Color. 38 min. 1954. Rental $4.00. 
Produced by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. 


The round-the-clock activities of a typical business agent of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters’ union are portrayed in this film designed to ac- 
quaint the union’s members with the strength of their international and 
its concern with their welfare as human beings both on and off the job. 
The film is narrated by Leon Ames, who introduces Dave Larson, business 
agent, and shows some of the problems he helps to solve. The film was 
awarded first place in the Business and Economics category at the 1955 


Golden Reel Film Festival. 


UNION AT WORK. 24 min. 1949. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Textile Workers Union of America. 


This is a comprehensive account of how a union works—on picket 
lines, board meetings, in union halls and in homes of textile workers. 
It’s the story of the union for members and the general public. 

The film is recommended for high school and college classroom use. 
Labor history, strikes, political action, and union democracy are dealt 
with in an intimate, human way. A first person narration by an organizer 
tells the story and gives the audience an appreciation of the struggles of 
ordinary Americans building a better life for themselves and their fellow 
men. 


UNION AND COMMUNITY. 18 min. 1950. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by U.S. Armed Forces. 


Film story of a local union community services program. It shows how 
this program is expanded and developed as the needs of the group are 
recognized. Useful as an introduction to local Community Services Com- 
mittee activities, and for helping other groups in the community under- 
stand another aspect of unions and the community. 


A UNION GOES TO SCHOOL. 18 min. 1951. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


What happens at an international trade union school conducted by the 
ICFTU? How does attendance at such a school affect a local trade union 
leader? These are the themes of the film. It’s a story of an experiment in 
international democratic self-help. But it doesn’t lose track of the fact 
that a local union leader doesn’t live and work in an atmosphere of “broad 
international understanding”. It concludes that the best guarantee for peace 
is a steady improvement in the working conditions and living standards 
of people everywhere. 
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UNION LOCAL. 30 min. 1951. Rental $3.00. 
U.S. State Department Overseas Information Office. 
This film tells the story of how a local of the American Machinists 

Union functions and how it benefits its members. It shows the local union 
electing officers, and the way these new officers work with the Interna- 
tional Union’s representative to prepare for contract negotiations. They 
work out a set of demands with the membership and then start bargain- 
ing with management. We see the way in which a “job rate” conflicts 
with an “engineered” process and how this grievance is worked out. This 
film should be carefully previewed before it is shown. 


UNION IN THE MILL. 18 min. 1951. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

Shows why the employees of a paper company decided they needed a 
union and how they organized one. The film depicts the tactics which 
management used to discourage organization and the assistance the work- 
ers received from the Paper Makers. Ends with the union organized and 
the newly elected negotiating committee meeting with managemnt, 


UNITED ACTION FOR VICTORY. 33 min. 1940. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 

This is a UAW story of its members. Here are scenes from UAW Tool 
and Die Makers strike of 1938-39. It is important for an understanding 
of the problems and issues unions face in building their membership. 

It brings you face to face with problems that UAW faced when it 
organized. The effects of injunctions are clearly demonstrated. There 
is an especially good scene of a worker trying to explain the strike to his 
wife. One of the results of farm-labor understanding is shown when 
farmers provide food for strikers. Scene after scene of this film illustrates 
the real meaning of “solidarity forever”. The film is useful for labor 
history and strike situations. 


UNITY IS STRENGTH. 30 min. 1946. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by Amalgamated Engineering Union of Great Britain. 

Story of the Amalgamated Engineering Union from its beginnings about 
130 years ago. Shows the debt that American labor owes to earlier trade 
unions and the need for unions all over the world to stand together in the 
struggle for a better life. 


A WATCH FOR JOE. Color. 45 min. 1951. Rental $4.00. 

Produced by the Retail Clerks International Association. 

Pictures the everyday lives of retail store workers. Shows the economic 
problems which Joe, a clerk who is determined to be self-sufficient, faces 
with a pinch-penny and arrogant employer. Illness from overwork causes 
Joe to think things over and he comes to the conclusion that one man 
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alone cannot progress far, The film shows how he and his fellow workers 
succeed in organizing a union, the employer being won over partially by 
the pro-union arguments of his business friends who deal with unions. 
A bargaining session is shown and we see the operation of the new griev- 
ance machinery in reinstating an older employee with long service. 


Fellow employees pledge 

an old timer fired for aging 

on the job that they will 

= form a union and stop the 

man unfairness of A Watch for 
Joe 


WITH THESE HANDS. 50 min. 1950. Rental $4.00. 


Produced by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Tells the story of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
as seen through the eyes of Alexander Brody, cloak operator, and the 
role he, as a rank-and-filer, played in his union from the days of struggle 
in 1909 to the present, when we see him retired on his union pension. 
Brody remembers tragic and climactic events such as the bitter strike for 
recognition, the terrible Triangle Waist fire, and the 1926 struggle to 
resist Communist domination of the union. He counts the gains which the 
union has brought in better living conditions, health and medical care, 
facilities for cultural and recreational development, education, and the 
final security of a pension plan: “The Union is a way of life.” 


WORK OR WAGES GUARANTEED. 17 min. 1955. Rental 
$2.50. 


Produced by United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 


This film was made by the UAW to explain their guaranteed employ- 
ment plan. 

The film dramatizes the details of the UAW Guaranteed Employment 
Plan by showing a mock bargaining session where a union bargaining 
committee presents the program to management. Each step in the pro- 
gram is outlined by the various members of the bargaining team as man- 
agement asks questions; and the commentator explains each point with 
illustration. Printed sub-titles further establish each portion of the plan. 
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FILMS FOR SPECIAL USE 
BATTLE OF WALL STREET. 20 min. 1949. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Atlantic and Gulf Districts Seafarers’ International Union. 


This on-the-spot movie of the 32-day strike of the employees of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges emphasizes the role of the militant Sea- 
farers’ Union which swelled the picket lines and organized food and 
literature distribution. It documents press coverage and police action and 
demonstrates inter-union solidarity. 


THE BIG ROUNDTABLE. 28 min. 1952. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 


Scenes from UAW’s 1952 National Education Conference in Cleveland, 
Ohio at which they discussed uses of atomic energy, realignment of 
political parties, Senate Rule 22 and other current problems. 


BUILDING INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM. 18 min. 1946. Rental 
$2.50. 


Produced by United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 


A picture of an early UAW education program. Some of the men 
and women who helped to build the UAW are shown training for shop 
and community leadership, with John Brophy, CIO’s first director of 
organization, presenting diplomas at the end of the program. A good 
reminder of the activities and promises which gave courage to industrial 
workers of the thirties. 


THE CARPENTER. Color. 55 min. 1950. Rental $4.00. 
Produced by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners. 


Brotherhood members are shown in modern saw mills, high-speed ply- 
wood mills, and on jobs where wood goes into the construction of every- 
thing from dams to kitchen cabinets. The film demonstrates the wide scope 
of Brotherhood skills. 


MR. CIO. 10 min. 1952. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by Transport Workers Union of America. 


Tribute to one of the pioneers of CIO, Mr. Allan Haywood. It shows 
scenes of Haywood at the Transport Workers Convention and the CIO 
Convention, and uses many still photographs to illustrate Haywood’s 
contribution to the growth and progress of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations. 
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FAITH IN THE FUTURE. Color. 20 min. 1954. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by the Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 


Written and narrated by Lee W. Minton, GBBA President, the film 
traces the growth of the country and the history of the trade union move- 
ment. It discusses the many technological changes which have taken place 
in glass making and points out that the union has never fought new 
methods so long as labor has received its fair share of the resultant in- 
creased productivity. Mr. Minton uses charts to show the increase in 
membership and wages in the union, and the pension benefits, paid holi- 
days, etc., which the GBBA member receives. 


FOR THE RECORD. 21 min. 1946. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by Brandon Films. 


Story of the 1946 strikes—their causes and the meaning of the victories. 
The cut in take-home pay at war’s end is measured against the rise in 
prices, and the need for political action. The pitting of veterans and the 
community against labor by management does not succeed. There are 
warm scenes of the tremendous community support the strikers received 
all over the country. This is compared to the violence and strikebreaking 
after World War I. The film closes with a warning that a hard fight still 
lies ahead. 


1.A. DOCUMENTARY. 25 min. 1948. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Operators of the U. S. and Canada. 

The story of the growth of the union from 1893 to 1948 is told through 
the medium of John G. Williams, first president of the Alliance, as he 
recalls to Richard F. Walsh, the present head of the union, the conditions 
before the formation of the Alliance, the first successful strike of stage- 
hands, the trials and tribulations of the road companies, the transforma- 
tion of the theater, and the expansion of the union with the development 
of the movies. 


ILLEGAL. Color. 10 min. 1955. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by Wisconsin CIO. 

Presents an effective case against.the notorious Catlin Act. It points out 
that the Act is a punitive measure against Wisconsin labor which makes 
every Wisconsin worker a second class citizen, and urges workers to 
work harder in politics and increase their voluntary political contributions. 


MURROW INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY. 
12 min. 1954. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by ‘‘Person to Person’’, CBS Television. 


President Meany appeared on Edward R. Murrow’s program, “Person 
to Person” in January, 1954, and this kinescope shows him being inter- 
viewed in his Maryland home. 
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MY NAME IS MARY BROWN. Color. 15 min. 1955. Rental 


$2.50. 

Produced by the Northeastern Dept., Int'l. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

This film, done in semi-animation with a sound track which incorporates 
the music and lyrics by Michael Johnson used in the original choral pro- 
duction of the same name, tells in simple terms the reasons why Mary 
Brown and thousands like her joined the ILGWU to gain strength through 
a union. 


OUR UNION—LOCAL 91. Color. 30 min. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by Local 91, Int'l. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

The functions of Local 91 and the educational, health, and recreational 
facilities which it offers its membership are described as the film develops 
the history of the local and the changes it has effected in working condi- 
tions. It includes a strong plug for political action. 


POSSE. 28 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by International Association of Machinists. 


POSSE stands for “Protect Our Social Security Equity” and this film 
was made largely as a tribute to Lee Thomas, former editor of the “Ma- 
chinists’ Journal”, who originally set up POSSE when he became con- 
cerned about the dangers of raiding the social security trust fund. Lee 
Thomas was a good man who spent his years helping others to help them- 
selves through organization and the film tells a moving story of his life 
as he joined the I.A.M., marched on picket lines, and organized. 


THE RESEARCH DIRECTOR. 18 min. 1955. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 
This film shows the working routine of the research director of the 
United Steel Workers’ Union in Canada and emphasizes the importance 
of research activities to the labor movement. 


A REPORT TO YOU. 24 min. 1951. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Communications Workers of America. 


This is the story of the 1951 Convention for the Communications Work- 
ers of America, The film opens with a commentary by CWA President 
Beirne, in which he describes the convention (the first held under the two- 
evel structure) as the largest ever held by a telephone union. 

There are scenes of a meeting of the nine-member Executive Board held 
prior to the convention. You see scenes from the various convention com- 
mittee meetings, and the delegates on the floor of the convention. Note- 
worthy are the scenes of the eleven hour Convention debate on increasing 
the per capita dues structure. 
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THE SEAFARERS. Color. 25 min. 1953. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by Atlantic & Gulf Districts, Seafarers’ International Union. 


A vivid portrayal of the Seafarers’ International Union showing the 
many benefits which S. I. U. members derive from their union and the 
many ways in which the union affects their daily lives, with services 
ranging from hiring halls and cafeterias in union headquarters to ma- 
ternity benefits and scholarships for their children. 


STATE OF OUR UNION. Color. 25 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by United Steelworkers of America. 


Film compares the welding of the thirteen colonies into a United States 
with the building of the United Steelworkers of America. Shows back- 
ground and operations of the union. President David J. McDonald is the 
film commentator. 


THEY MET AT THE FAIR. 17 min. 1948. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by District 3, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


This film takes us down on the UPWA picket lines of 1948 when Na- 
tional Guard troops, company thugs and local police helped herd scabs 
through the lines. It shows funeral scenes of three workers killed in their 
efforts to raise their standard of living. There are natural and impressive 
scenes of Negro and white workers “building their union strong”. 

Especially useful is the section of the film dramatizing the union’s 
efforts to build a better understanding between farmers and industrial 
workers. Scenes from county fair exhibits prepared by UPWA are in- 


cluded. 


THE 32B STORY. 30 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by Local 32B, Building Service Employees International Union. 


This film, made in celebration of Local 32B’s 20th anniversary, tells the 
story of the 36,000 custodial employees in more than 5,000 New York 
buildings who are its members. The film closes with interviews with a 
number of old-time members who contrast their present working condi- 
tions with those which prevailed in pre-union days. 


THIS IS THE S.I.U. 18 min. 1949. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Atlantic & Gulf District, Seafarers’ International Union. 


Shows the function and operation of the headquarters of the Seafarers’ 
Union, Atlantic and Gulf District, through the eyes of a rank-and-filer 
home from a voyage. Indicates the educational and recreational facilities 
available; and shows how the union helps its members get jobs, settle 
grievances, etc. 
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WE SERVE THE PUBLIC. Color. 50 min. 1948. Rental $4.00. 

Produced by Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bartenders International 
Union. 

Shows how the great service industries have grow. up through the 
needs of more and more people living in cities. Pictures the wide variety 
of work done by union members, indicating the improved working con- 
ditions which the union has brought. 


YOUTH PANEL MEETS GEORGE MEANY. 30 min. 1953. 
Rental $3.00. 

Produced by National Broadcasting Co. 

A kinescope of George Meany’s appearance on the television program, 
“Youth Wants to Know”, October 24, 1953. The AFL-CIO head gives forth- 
right answers to a wide variety of questions ranging from the New York 
dock situation to political action, Taft-Hartley, labor unity, and John L. 
Lewis. 
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FILMS FOR UNION TRAINING 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE. 30 min. 1951. Rental $4.00. 

Produced by U. S. Dept. of the Army. 

Discussion between two Army information officers shows the “do’s” 
and “don’ts” for discussion leadership. Good discussion techniques and 
a variety of devices to stimulate discussion are shown in a review of the 
advantages of the forum, symposium, debate, panel, and conference 
’ methods. 


FACTS ABOUT FILM. 10 min. 1948. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by International Film Bureau. 


This is a film which points up the care and handling of 16mm film. It 
is almost exciting to learn how to project a motion picture perfectly, and 
by so doing not damage the film for the next showing. Harmful effects 
to film caused by failure to clean the projector before showing, careless 
threading, improper rewinding and careless handling of film are shown. 
Proper methods of cleaning the projector, threading and handling of 
16mm film are demonstrated. This film is recommended for showing to 
all 16mm projector operators. 


FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION. 11 min. 1950. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by International Film Bureau. 


A companion film to “Facts About Film,” described above. This film 
is made specifically for those who are learning to run a movie projector 
and gives many valuable hints on setting up and threading a projector 
for a successful show. Screen the film yourself to brush up on your own 
projection “know-how.” Use this film as part of the training program for 
the projection squad in your local. 


HEART OF THE UNION. 45 min. 1953. Rental $4.00. 


Produced by the International Association of Machinists. 


The wrong and right ways of running a union meeting are graphically 
depicted in this film. The first half shows all the wrong ways of con- 
ducting the union’s meeting—the hall is dirty and messy, the officers arrive 
late, the secretary mumbles so no one can understand the minutes, and 
the presiding officer is unable to keep the meeting in hand. The second 
half shows the same union meeting in a spruced up hall with the officers 
opening the meeting promptly and conducting it properly with all mem- 
bers given an opportunity to state their points of view under correct par- 
liamentary procedures. Particularly useful for union officers. 
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WE SERVE THE PUBLIC. Color. 50 min. 1948. Rental $4.00. 

Produced by Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bartenders International 
Union. 

Shows how the great service industries have grow. up through the 
needs of more and more people living in cities. Pictures the wide variety 
of work done by union members, indicating the improved working con- 
ditions which the union has brought. 


YOUTH PANEL MEETS GEORGE MEANY. 30 min. 1953. 
Rental $3.00. 

Produced by National Broadcasting Co. 

A kinescope of George Meany’s appearance on the television program, 
“Youth Wants to Know”, October 24, 1953. The AFL-CIO head gives forth- 
right answers to a wide variety of questions ranging from the New York 
dock situation to political action, Taft-Hartley, labor unity, and John L. 
Lewis. 
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FILMS FOR UNION TRAINING 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE. 30 min. 1951. Rental $4.00. 

Produced by U. S. Dept. of the Army. 

Discussion between two Army information officers shows the “do’s” 
and “don’ts” for discussion leadership. Good discussion techniques and 
a variety of devices to stimulate discussion are shown in a review of the 
advantages of the forum, symposium, debate, panel, and conference 


ifs methods. 


FACTS ABOUT FILM. 10 min. 1948. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by International Film Bureau. 


This is a film which points up the care and handling of 16mm film. It 
is almost exciting to learn how to project a motion picture perfectly, and 
by so doing not damage the film for the next showing. Harmful effects 
to film caused by failure to clean the projector before showing, careless 
threading, improper rewinding and careless handling of film are shown. 
Proper methods of cleaning the projector, threading and handling of 
16mm film are demonstrated. This film is recommended for showing to 
all 16mm projector operators. 


FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION. 11 min. 1950. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by International Film Bureau. 


A companion film to “Facts About Film,” described above. This film 
is made specifically for those who are learning to run a movie projector 
and gives many valuable hints on setting up and threading a projector 
for a successful show. Screen the film yourself to brush up on your own 
projection “know-how.” Use this film as part of the training program for 
the projection squad in your local. 


HEART OF THE UNION. 45 min. 1953. Rental $4.00. 


Produced by the International Association of Machinists. 


The wrong and right ways of running a union meeting are graphically 
depicted in this film. The first half shows all the wrong ways of con- 
ducting the union’s meeting—the hall is dirty and messy, the officers arrive 
late, the secretary mumbles so no one can understand the minutes, and 
the presiding officer is unable to keep the meeting in hand. The second 
half shows the same union meeting in a spruced up hall with the officers 
opening the meeting promptly and conducting it properly with all mem- 
bers given an opportunity to state their points of view under correct par- 
liamentary procedures. Particularly useful for union officers. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION. 22 min. 
$4.00. 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


This film promotes the idea of learning by discussion rather than by 
lecture. It shows the way formal and informal discussion groups may 
increase their understanding of important questions of the day. 

Eleven basic principles of discussion leadership are explained with 
illustrations. Each principle is dramatized, and all are pulled together 
by the narrator, who is introduced as a seasoned administrator of dis- 
cussion programs. A wide range of groups and discussion topics is 
depicted, This film should be used only in a training session to build a 


group’s appreciation of the importance of the discussion technique to 
union education programs. 


LET’S TALK ABOUT FILMS. 18 min. 1953. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 


Those responsible for and interested in stimulating the use of films and 
film discussion will find this extremely helpful. It opens with a film leader 
floundering in his attempts to get discussion started and later shows him 
discussing the problem with other discussion leaders who have had similar 
experiences. They are then shown a film of a successful discussion and, 
following the showing, their discussion of the film highlights the tech- 


niques which were used to bring about a lively and informal exchange 
of opinion. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 18 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 


The film shows and explains the functions of the chairman, the purpose 
and correct manner of presenting a motion, an amendment, point of order, 
and other points up to and including the motion for adjournment. It is 
made in an informal manner, with some humorous touches, and fills a 
long-felt need for a really good parliamentary procedure film for union 


1953. Rental 


Film commentator talks to 
your audience and the peo- 

ple in the film to emphasize 
j each point in Parliamentary 
Procedure 
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SHOULD TAFT-HARTLEY BE REPEALED? 12 min. 1954. Rental 
$2.00. 


Produced by America Film Forum, Inc. 


Brief debate on the merits of Taft-Hartley Law by ex-Congressman 
Fred Hartley and Gerhard Van Arkel, former General Counsel for the 
National Labor Relations Board. Van Arkel raises his objections to the 
law; Hartley offers some tough questions in reply. Marquis Childs is the 
moderator. 

Since neither side has time to present its arguments fully, this film is 
a good way to introduce a speaker on the subject or start a discussion. 
It is not complete enough to stand by itself—don’t use it unless you have 
time for discussion. 


THE STRUCTURE OF UNIONS. Color. 10 min. 1954. Rental 


$2.00. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 


This film, done in animation, describes the structure of the local union, 
its relationship to other locals and to the international. It shows how the 
membership of the local elects its own officers in secret ballot elections. 
It shows how the local sends delegates to the convention of the interna- 
tional and points out that these convention delegates are the supreme 
governing body of the union. 


UNION BUZZ GROUPS. 20 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 


This film shows the buzz group technique in action at a UAW summer 
school. A class is studying political action, They “buzz” on questions 
about realignment of the major political parties and about Senate Rule 22. 
Useful in classes for political education or at general meetings to create 
interest and support for union education. 


YOU ARE THERE AT THE BARGAINING TABLE. 50 min. 1955. 
Rental $5.00. 


Produced by American Management Association. 


This is a closed-circuit television record of what took place at a col- 
lective bargaining session between the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers and a corporation in Northeastern Connecticut. Issues under 
discussion are wage rates and methods by which wages shall be deter- 
mined, with the corporation’s “share of production” method of incentive 
payment under special attack by the union. This is a film which will be of 
interest to union negotiators, but it is long-drawn out and somewhat 
repetitious and is not designed for general use. 
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FILMS ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 
& CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACTION AGAINST THE LAW. 28 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 


An excerpt from ‘‘The Lawless'’ produced by Teaching Film Custodians. 

Tension between the townspeople of a small California village and the 
fruit pickers, scornfully called Cholos (half-breeds) by their neighbors, 
results in a riot as town boys invade a fruit pickers’ dance. In fleeing, a 
young fruit picker startles a girl at a nearby farm, causing her to fall and 
injure herself. The youth is jailed and when Wilder, the newspaper editor, 
saves him from being lynched, irresponsible townspeople wreck the news- 
paper office. The editor decides to leave town, but when he becomes aware 
of the profound gratitude of the fruit pickers and is assured of the support 
of the town’s decent citizens, he decides to stay and revive his newspaper. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. Color. 10 min. 1947. Rental 
$2.00. 


Produced by United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 

Based on the popular scientific pamphlet, “Races of Mankind,” this 
cartoon film describes man’s likenesses regardless of race, creed, or color. 
The film emphasizes the fact that the world is becoming smaller every 
day and that the different peoples of the world must learn to live together 
in order to survive. 


we 
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Henry learns in Brotherhood of Man that the people's of the world are 
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CHARLIE MARTIN, AMERICAN. 20 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by Teaching Film Custodians. 


Edited version of Hollywood movie, “A Medal for Benny” about a 
poverty stricken Mexican-American whose son, killed in World War II, 
is cited for a Congressional Medal of Honor. Town leaders, ashamed of 
Charlie Martin’s house, try to get him to accept the medal in a better 
section of town. Charlie refuses to go along and accepts the medal in the 
hero’s home. 


COLOR OF MAN. Color. 10 min. 1955. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by the University of California. 


This is a description of the conditions which brought about the develop- 
ment of color differences among primitive men. Chief among these con- 
ditions were mountain barriers and lack of transportation which for long 
periods of time isolated groups of people from each other. Those living 
in equatorial areas were able to survive only if they developed dark skins 
which provided protection against burning. Those in the North needed 
light skins in order to absorb enough sun shine to stay healthy. This is 
a short, factual film which can do much to shed light rather than heat 
on the whole emotionally charged area of race relations. 


DEFINING DEMOCRACY. 18 min. 1954. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


In deciding where a community rates on the democracy-despotism scale, 
it is important to search first for two signs of democracy—shared respect 
and shared power. Shared respect implies that a community respects the 
dignity of the individual. Restricted respect is a characteristic sign of 
despotism. Power is concentrated in a community where decision-making 
is handled by a few individuals. A community is democratic when its 
citizens share in the making of important decisions through free, secret 
elections. Economic balance and enlightenment are also necessary if 
democracy is to thrive. 


DR. SAMMY LEE. 25 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by Paul Coates’ ‘‘Confidential File’’. 


This tells the story of Dr. Sammy Lee, former Olympic diving champion, 
who was unable to buy a house in the area in which he wished to live 
in California because he was an Oriental. It also shows what happens 
to other minority groups as they try to find employment, housing, school- 
ing, etc. The latter half of the film is devoted to some encouraging aspects 
of the problem as Mr. Coates interviews people who have friends among 
minority groups, work with them, hire them, and believe in true de- 
mocracy. 
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DON’T BE A SUCKER. 20 min. 1943. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by U. S. Armed Forces. 

A German professor exiled to the United States explains to a young 
veteran, who is listening to the race propaganda peddled by a soap-box 
orator, the dangers of racial and religious discrimination. The professor 
reviews briefly the story of four young Germans who fell victim to Nazi 
theories of the master race. He draws a parallel between events in Hitler 
Germany and attempts by similar groups here toward the same goal. 
You see what happened to a farmer and a worker who “fell for” the Nazi 
program. Don’t Be a Sucker is a sharp warning to all who are tempted 
to believe bigots. And remember, says the professor in conclusion, that 
we don’t merely tolerate minorities, “America is minorities.” 


DUE PROCESS OF LAW DENIED. 29 min. 1943. Rental $3.00. 

Edited version of Hollywood movie, ‘‘The Ox-Bow Incident’ by Teaching 
Film Custodians. 

This film features Henry Fonda and Dana Andrews. It is a story of 
frontier lynching in the Old West. Andrews and several equally innocent 
companions are rounded up by a self-appointed mob of vigilantes and 
are falsely accused of cattle rustling and murder. Cast in traditional 
western story style, this is one of the most effective films on civil rights. 


The right to trial by jury is denied in this frontier lynching of Due 
Process of Law Denied 
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FIRST SEIZE HIS BOOKS. 20 min. 1940. Rental $2.50. 
An excerpt from ‘‘The Mortal Storm'’ produced by Teaching Film Cus- 
todians. 


A highly respected German professor of Jewish extraction is being 
honored by his students on his sixtieth birthday when the radio announces 
that Adolf Hitler has been made Chancellor of Germany. As time goes on 
the students accept the Nazi theories of the superiority of Aryan blood, 
boycott the professor’s classes, and burn his books. He is finally arrested 
and the final sequence of this excerpt shows his wife visiting him in 
prison, where he still retains his beliefs in the dignity of man and the 
rightness of the course he has pursued. 


FOR FAIR PLAY. 30 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the Pennsylvania State Commission on Industrial Race 
Relations. 


Shows how a white machinist becomes concerned because a colored ma- 
chinist cannot find a job in town and what he does about it. Elliott Smith, 
a machinist, has a son who has a friend named Raymond Parker, a Negro. 
Through the boy, Smith learns that Parker, a machinist, is unable to find 
a job because he is a Negro. Smith wonders how it would feel to be in 
Parker’s place and the sequence which follows shows him discovering 
what it would be like as he tramps from place to place looking for work. 
Realizing the unfairness of what is happening to Parker, Smith talks to 
his friends, discusses the situation at a church meeting, talks to the hiring 
boss at work, and finally Parker is given a job in the plant. After review- 
ing all this in his mind, Smith points out that the new wing of the plant 
is now hiring without discrimination, that there is more money in the 
community, delinquency is down, the slums are dwindling, and everyone 
has a better conscience. 


FREEDOM TO LEARN. 27 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by the National Education Association. 


This timely film discusses the question: “Should high school students 
learn about Communism or other controversial subjects in their classes?” 
Mrs. Orin, a high school teacher, is under attack from parents because 
she has taught students about Communism. Parents’ fears are whipped 
up by a lunatic-fringe organization which is taking advantage of the 
current hysteria to attack the schools. At an open School Board meeting 
Mrs. Orin explains her belief that teaching must deal with “controversial” 
subjects if students are to be prepared to understand the problems they 
will face as adults. An interesting section of the film shows Mrs. Orin’s 
class discussing labor-management problems, which, she says, is an exam- 
ple of a controversial subject the schools cannot ignore. This is an excel- 
lent film in defense of the freedom to learn and teach without censorship. 
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FREEDOM TO READ. 14 min. 1954. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by the Center for Mass Communication of Columbia University 


Press. 
oe Freedom to Read asks its audience to answer the question: “How can 
ae a library best serve our freedom?” A new kind of discussion film, it is 


made in two parts. We do not recommend its use unless you plan time 
for discussion. 
A Citizens Committee asks the local public library to remove all books 
by authors who are Communist or Communist sympathizers. The head 
’ librarian opposes this move on the grounds that Americans have by tradi- 
tion the right to read all sides of public issues. Both sides present their 
views to the Library Board. 
At this point the audience is asked to discuss what they would do if 
they were the Board. The end of the film, to be used after the discussion, 
4 restates the question but provides no answer. An excellent film which will 
start people thinking. 


HIGH WALL. 32 min. 1951. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by the Anti-Defamation League. 

This is an interesting, absorbing film that will appeal to a wide audi- 
ence. Its scenes and commentary provide rich material for discussion on 
mental health and personality development, on community and intergroup 
relations, on education and child development, and on the ethics em- 
phasized in religious teaching. It is well suited to groups at the adult 
level and readily adapts itself to a variety of programs. 


THE HOUSE | LIVE IN. 10 min. 1946. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by Young America Films. 


This is a plea for democracy and tolerance starring Frank Sinatra sing- 
ing Earl Robinson’s well-known song, “The House I Live In,” and talking 
about Pearl Harbor to a neighborhood gang of small fry attacking another 
youngster because “they don’t like his religion.” Frank persuades these 
kids to “use your good American heads; don’t let anyone make suckers 
of you.” They walk off with a new pal instead of a scapegoat. 


JOE DAVIS, AMERICAN. 13 min. 1952. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Need for a national Fair Employment Practices law is the point of this 
film, which tells the story of Joe Davis, a Negro college graduate with 
an engineering degree, pounding the pavements trying to find a job in 
his field. When Joe comes for an interview, the job has suddenly been 
“filled.” In addition to the dramatic impact of Joe Davis’ experience, the 
case for a National Fair Employment Practices Act is presented by U. S. 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. The Senator emphasizes the danger of 
waiting for each state to pass FEPC legislation and points out that the 
states most needing such legislation would be the least likely to pass it. 
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MURROW-McCARTHY DEBATE. 45 min. 1954. Rental $4.00. 


Highlights from TV program, on ‘'See It Now’’, produced by Freedom 
House. 


About half of film is devoted to Murrow’s presentation of arguments 
against McCarthy and the other half shows McCarthy’s reply. Murrow’s 
presentation includes shots of the Congressional hearing on the Annie Lee 
Moss case to show why he objects to McCarthy’s tactics during investiga- 
tions. These are controversial issues which the film raises, and it is best 
used with a discussion period following. 


NATIONAL SECURITY VS. INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 25 min. 1955. 


Rental $3.00. 
Produced by ‘See It Now’’, CBS-TV. 


This tells the story of Milo Radulovich, the young officer who was dis- 
missed from the Air Force as a security risk because of the alleged activi- 
ties of his sister and father. 


NEIGHBORS. Color. 10 min. 1952. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by National Film Board of Canada. 


This Academy Award short gets across a serious message with humor 
and imagination. The way wars develop is symbolically depicted in the 
story of two neighbors, friends until a flower grows on the borderline 
between their properties. A petty argument over ownership of the beau- 
tiful, fragile flower develops into a violent fiight in which they kill each 
other and destroy the flower. The surprise ending draws the moral ”Love 


Thy Neighbor.” 


PEACEFUL ASSEMBLY & FREE SPEECH. 25 min. 1953. Rental 


$3.00. 
Produced by ‘See It Now"’, CBS-TV. 


Edward R. Murrow’s TV Show, showing the friction between the Ameri- 
can Legion and the American Civil Liberties Union in Indianapolis when 
the ACLU is unable to get a meeting hall in the town. Representatives 
of the Legion, the Minute Women, the ACLU and the Pastor of St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church (which offered ACLU use of its parish hall), present 
their opinions with force and drama. 


SEGREGATION IN THE SCHOOL. 25 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by ‘See It Now’’, CBS-TV. 


This “See It Now” program, televised shortly after the Supreme Court 
school segregation decision, records the reactions of a cross section of 
the population of Gastonia, N. C., and Natchitoches, La. Provides an 
excellent basis for discussion. 
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SOUND OF A STONE. 27 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by the Board of Social and Economic Relations of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

Shows a young teacher faced with a whispering campaign and demands 
that he resign after a parent accuses him of assigning a subversive book. 
Film is particularly good in showing that once this sort of thing starts in 
a community, it spreads out, like the ripples from a stone thrown into 
the water, and there is no telling who will be involved or when suspicion 


will end. 


THE STORY THAT COULDN'T BE PRINTED. 


Rental $2.00. 

MGM Passing Parade Series. 

The story of John Peter Zenger, pre-Revolutionary War printer and 
publisher, who is arrested, put in stocks, and tried for publishing reports ; 
reflecting upon the honesty of His Majesty’s Colonial Representative. 
This was an early victory in the fight for freedom of the press. The film 
ends with the impression that our press is “free”. This film, therefore, 
should be used with care and a discussion of how our press operates. 


THE STORY OF DR. CARVER. 10 min. 1942. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by MGM. 

A Hollywood made film, outlining the life story of Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, the great Negro scientist. Born in slavery, he worked his 
way through Iowa State College, and became a top U. S. scientist as a 
result of his agricultural experiments in the laboratory at Tuskegee 


Institute. 


THE SYDENHAM PLAN. 10 min. 1949. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by Film Publishers. 

Brief, interesting account of the work being done in our only truly 
inter-racial hospital. Negro and white doctors and nurses serve on an 
equal footing to help the sick and ailing of all the races and creeds found 
in New York City, Film indicates briefly some of the special problems of 
crowded and underprivileged Harlem in New York City. 


WHICH WAY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS? 9 min. 
$2.00. 


Produced by the Center for Mass Communication of Columbia University 
Press. 

Discusses the UN Declaration of Human Rights and contrasts the rights 
of people set forth in that document with conditions as they are now. 
Should the UN Declaration be followed by a binding covenant on human 
rights? Must it also be backed by force? The film does not spell out 
answers, but urges the audience to discuss them. 
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WHOEVER YOU ARE. 20 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by International Film Bureau. 

This presents intolerance as a community problem on which action must 
be taken. We are shown how a neighborhood in New York City’s West 
Side sets about changing itself and its attitudes. Parents are brought to 
realize that they must overcome their own prejudices if they are going to 
expect their sons and daughters to get along with one another. 


YOU CAN’T RUN AWAY. 30 min. 1949. Rental $3.00. 

Edited version of ‘‘Intruder in the Dust’, produced by MGM. 

Shows a Negro being arrested and about to be tried for murder. A 
white southern lawyer and a small boy take an interest in the case and 
help to track down the real murderer. The film ends with the mob slowly 
leaving the county jail. 
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FILMS ON 
FARMER-LABOR COOPERATION 


COMMON GROUND. 12 min. 1952. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by CIO. 


i This film was produced by the CIO for the 1952 campaign. It deals 
with the interrelationship of prosperity for the farmer and the worker. 
Here you see a dairy farmer being convinced by events in the community 
where his milk is sold that workers’ wages do make a difference to him. 


ENT : 


FARM AND CITY. 8 min. 1948. Rental $2.00. 
} Produced by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Shows the relation of farm and city. Bears out that “What’s good for 
one is good for the other.” Very useful for getting locals interested in 
farm problems. 


GRAIN THAT BUILT A HEMISPHERE. Color. 11 min. 1943. 
Rental $2.00. 


Produced by the Institute for Inter-American Affairs. 


i A cartoon prepared to help improve understanding among peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere. The film tells the story of corn from the early 
discoveries of its uses by the Indians down to its present-day position of 
vital importance, not only as a food or liquor but in the scientific manu- 
facture of an ever-increasing number of products for the home, farm and 
industry. Show this film at county and state fairs to attract attention to 
your union fair booth or at a farmer-labor meeting. 


POWER AND THE LAND. 38 min. 1948. Rental $4.00. 
Produced by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


| Outstanding documentary presentation of the story of a typical family- 

size farm before and after electrification. The actors are real farm people, 

members of a Rural Electrification Administration cooperative. The film 

: is useful for explaining farm problems to union members and pointing 
2 up the tremendous achievements of REA. 
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SEED FOR TOMORROW. 20 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by the National Farmers Union. 
This is a film about farmers, about people who work the land and their 
need for organization, education, cooperatives, and political action to help 
in their struggle to stay on the farm. It’s the Farmers’ Union program. 


TOPSOIL. 10 min. 1948. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

An introductory study of soil conservation and the story of the soil— 
one of our richest treasures. Film aims to help city people get a better 
understanding of their stake in good soil conservation programs. We are 
shown how the topsoil which has taken many centuries of work by nature 
to create can be destroyed in a short time by poor farming methods or 
general misuse of our soil and water resources. 
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FILMS ON INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


AFGHANISTAN MOVES AHEAD. (Screen Magazine No. 16.) 
10 min. 1953. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by United Nations. 

Tells how Afghanistan, a small isolated country of 7,000,000 people 
whose way of life has changed little in the past 2,000 years, is modernizing 
her industry and agriculture with the aid of the UN Technical Assistance 
Program. 


ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN. Color. 20 min. 1955. Rental 


$2.50. 
Produced by UNICEF. 


Danny Kaye is the star and narrator of this heartwarming human in- 
terest film showing the activities of the United Nations’ Children’s 
Emergency Fund, better known as UNICEF. He travels with various 
UNICEF teams in Asia and is an interested observer of their fight against 
Malaria in India, polio treatment in Japan, distribution of powdered milk 
in Korea, maternal and child care in Burma, and the continuing work 
against yaws in Thailand. This is an outstanding film to bring home to 
union members the human aspects of international relations. 


¥ os ee are 
ab, nal 


Pied Piper Danny Kaye leads children away to play after their innocu- 
lations arranged by UNICEF in Assignment Children 
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BREAKTHROUGH. 18 min. 1950. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by International Cooperation Administration. 


The history of the completion of Aura, the Norwegian power project 
and the largest in Europe, as told by an Aura man. Begun in 1913, the 
successful building of Aura pictures more than the construction of a power 
plant; it is the story of the organization of a union, the struggle of men 
and machines against nature, and the rescue and completion of Aura 
through Marshall aid machinery. We see clearly what new tools for work 
and cheap power mean to the people of Aura and through them we under- 
stand its significance for Norway and for the other European countries 
which will use its power. The best film of the former FOA to show a 
union situation. 


EARTHQUAKE IN ECUADOR. (Screen Magazine No. 3.) 


13 min. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by United Nations. 


As soon as this catastrophe-oceurred; the plight of the people of Ecuador 
became the immediate concern of the United Nations. The organization 
through its member nations and specialized agencies mobilized forces to 
give assistance to the victims. Food, medicine, clothing, shelter and tech- 
nical advice to prevent epidemics and restore the land, were supplied. 
The earthquake lasted 8 minutes—the country faces 20 years of recon- 
struction. 


FATE OF A CHILD. 17 min. 1951. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by United Nations. 


This picture deals with some of the major problems facing the under- 
developed areas of Latin America. The story is told in simple, human 
terms, chiefly through the members of one small family. No specific coun- 
try or region is mentioned. The everyday lives of the characters expose 
the economic problems with which the UN and its specialized agencies 
are concerned; for these problems manifest themselves most strongly in 
the underdeveloped areas, where living standards are low. The Latin 
American countries decided to lay their problems before the UN, and 
the Economic Commission for Latin America was set up. 


THE GRAND DESIGN. 9 min. 1951. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by United Nations. 


This film reviews the problems which faced the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies during the first six years of UN existence. Here are 
emphasized the day-to-day progress against man’s ancient enemies— 
disease, poverty, hunger, ignorance, aggression, and war—and the step 
by step progress made by the United Nations. 
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Fate of a Child shows the fate of too many children in under-developed 
areas of the world—poverty, disease and death 


INDONESIA BUILDS A BETTER LIFE. (Screen Magazine No. 17.) 

10 min. 1953. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by United Nations. 
Tells how Indonesia, with the aid of the UN Technical Assistance Pro- 

gram, is attempting to improve the standard of living for her 70,000,000 

people by a mass campaign to eliminate illiteracy and a widespread effort 

to eradicate the tropical disease, yaws. Shows how people can help them- 

selves if given the means of doing so. 


I. L. O. 11 min. 1953. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

Traces history of the International Labor Organization from its begin- 
ning in 1919 to the 29th conference in Canada. Describes structure, 
method of representation, and procedures. Shows how maritime condi- 
tions have been improved through international agreements regulating 
standards of health, safety, and welfare. (Write to I.L.0., 917 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., for literature on current I.L.O. developments. ) 


NEW SOUTH ASIA. 30 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

This report of social and economic progress in the free nations of 
Southern Asia—India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, and Pakistan 
—portrays the new surge of independence and determination to work out 
their own future which has permeated every phase of national life for 
this one-half of the world’s population. The UN’s assistance is shown 
in providing the knowledge and the means with which the people are 
developing new fields of economic and social welfare and are moving 
toward a new progressive economy in agriculture and industry. 
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ONE WORLD OR NONE. 10 min. 1946. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by Film Publishers in cooperation with the National Committee 
on Atomic Information. 


Points out that the destructive power of atom bombs, the vulnerability 
of our cities, and the lack of effective defense make it imperative that the 
peoples of the world learn to live together in peace. 


THE OTHER PARIS. 25 min. 1952. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by International Cooperation Administration. 


A picture of the Paris where the working man lives, showing the com- 
munist influence on French trade unions, the work of the former Mutual 
Security Agency and labor representatives in helping the French to build 
free, democratic trade unions. 


PATTERN FOR PEACE. 20 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by British Information Services. 


This film analyzes the UN structure and purposes with the assistance 
of animation and symbols. This film admits that the UN is not the perfect 
instrument toward its ends. But it reminds us that the UN does exist and 
urges us to give it a proper try; which means understanding its set-up and 
functions. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER. 17 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by United Nations. 


This first film produced by the UN Film Section reviews events that 
led to the organization of the UN. The film shows the first meeting of 
the General Assembly, where representatives of the nations expressed their 
hope and determination to make the UN the “pathway to a secure future 
for all people.” The film ends with President Roosevelt declaring the 
United Nations is an “association not of governments, but of peoples.” 
The whole film is a reminder that it is the responsibility of the people of 
the world to make the UN its agency for peace and security. 


ROUND TRIP. 20 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by The World Today, based on a report by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


This film will help bring understanding of (1) U. S. aid to Europe; 
(2) renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act program; and (3) 
the International Trade Organization of the UN. These are three inter- 
locking parts of the U. S. Foreign Economic Policy to expand world pro- 
duction, to raise living standards, and to promote world economic re- 
covery. One section of this film might be interpreted as justifying wage 
differentials. A statement on this should be made when showing this film. 
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The engineer in the cab 
reminds us that he likes 
to pull full loads both 
ways on a Round Trip 
to port cities 


THE SHOEMAKER AND THE HATTER. Color. 20 min. 1951. 
Rental $2.50. 


Produced by International Cooperation Administration. 


An animated cartoon showing how “Mr, Shoemaker,” by increasing 
production and stimulating free trade between nations, is able to expand 
his business, while “Mr. Hatter,” who depends on high prices, restricted 
production, and trade barriers, fails. 


STUFF FOR STUFF. 16 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by Phil Ragan Productions. 


This is an animated story of the history of world trade showing the 
need for expanded trade in a developing international community. The 
film says that although methods have changed greatly through the years, 
most of our basic concepts remain unchanged. It emphasizes that the more 
goods a man, a group, or a nation can produce for exchange with other 
individuals, groups, or nations, the greater their prosperity. Also, it is this 
“stuff for stuff” on a fair basis of exchange, that contributes to global 
understanding. 


TO HELP THEMSELVES. 28 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by CARE. 


Describes the work of the relief agency, CARE, with particular refer- 
ence to its self-help program designed to assist the people of Europe and 
Asia to help themselves toward better health and higher standards of 
living. The film shows the CARE board, representing the 26 agencies 
which are members of this world-famous cooperative, including the AFL- 
CIO, deciding to promote the idea of the self-help package. Groups in 
the U. S. take up the program with enthusiasm, and film ends by showing 
scenes of the receipt of a plow in Greece, of a midwifery kit in India, and 
of an iron lung in Japan, and how they are put to use. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN WORLD DISPUTES. 21 min. 1950. 
Rental $2.50. 

Produced by U. S. Army. 

A quick informative preview of three cases where United Nations 
action has halted or avoided a shooting war—lIndonesia, Israel, and 
India. Analyzes the events leading to the Korean crisis and the United 
Nations’ role in finding a solution. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WORLD. (Screen Magazine No. 4.) 
10 min. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by United Nations. 

Deals with the UN Fellowship Program, an international system for 
the exchange of knowledge and skills, carrying them from where they are 
to where they are needed for solving peacetime problems. 


WORLD AFFAIRS ARE YOUR AFFAIRS. 25 min. 1952. Rental 
$3.00. 

Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

Points out the importance of world affairs and the need for everyone 
to take an intelligent interest in them, since decisions made by govern- 
ments in the field of foreign policy may well shape the future for their 
individual citizens. The film shows the work of the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs, how it operates, and the interest which it has engendered 
among the people of Cleveland. It concludes with suggestions on how to 
start a World Affairs Council in other cities. 


THE WORLD IS RICH. 43 min. 1947. Rental $4.00. 

Produced for the British Ministry of Food. 

This film dramatizes the plans of the FAO (Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the UN) for increasing food production and insuring 
fairer distribution to all peoples of the world. The film goes beyond the 
war-provoked disruption to food channels. It charts a course to bring 
new life to the peoples of the world. Sir John Orr, FAO’s former chairman 
and the late Fiorella LaGuardia, Director of UNNRA, open the door to new 
ideas. They remind us that we have the skills and the knowledge—that 
the world is rich. This film is long and should always be followed by dis- 
cussion. It is the sort of film which should be planned as part of a union- 
community program. It is excellent material for farmer-labor programs 
where members of both groups can discuss the problem. 


WORLD TRADE FOR BETTER LIVING. 20 min. 1951. Rental 
$2.50. 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


Illustrates how the exchange of goods and services between countries 
contributes to the welfare of the world’s peoples. Points out that the na- 
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tions which produce the most have the highest standard of living and 
therefore it is in the interest of people everywhere to encourage each 
country to increase production and to stimulate world trade. 


WORLD WITHOUT END. 45 min. 1954. Rental $5.00. 

Produced for UNESCO. 

This documentary shows the work of UNESCO, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the World Health Organization and the UN Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) in two countries—Mexico and Thailand. It shows how 
these UN agencies, by pooling the talents of persons from many coun- 
tries, are putting the world’s knowledge of miedicine, agriculture and 
education to work for the people of the world. 

Featured in the film are UNESCO’s training center for teachers in 
Fundamental Education in Mexico; the work of FAO in reforestation 
and fisheries in Mexico, and the story of WHO and UNICEF-aided cam- 
paigns against the crippling tropical disease of “yaws.” The film sets this 
modern campaign against the background of the ancient cultures of the 
two countries. 

With human interest and understanding this film shows what the work 
of UN agencies means to the people of other countries, and gives a sense 
of real accomplishment and pride in the work of the UN. 
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FILMS ON POLITICAL EDUCATION 
ARE YOU A GOOD CITIZEN? 10 min. 1949. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by Coronet Films. 


Suggests ways of working with other groups in a community to achieve 
common political goals. Calls for civic action on the part of all adult 
persons to realize the promises and benefits of our system of government. 
Not too exciting, but useful in COPE activities. Shows how citizens, work- 
ing together, are able to get a new playground for the youngsters in the 
community. 


A CITIZEN MAKES A DECISION. 22 min. 1954. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Young America Films, Inc. 


Case study of a citizen facing a community problem to which there are 
several possible political answers. The film shows steps taken in the 
process of making an individual political decision—determining the prob- 
lem—securing information about solutions—weighing and sifting the 
facts through discussion—and making his decision count through active 
citizenship. 


CLINTON, A POLITICAL STORY. 13 min. 1952. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Tells the story of a housewife who failed to vote, but becomes inter- 
ested in local government when she receives a notice of a possible rent 
increase. She learns about the organization and activities of the CIO-PAC 
in her neighborhood. 

She pitches in and helps get people registered and working on politics. 
Senator Humphrey, interviewed in the films, says, “Politics is the people’s 
business, and if they don’t engage in it, someone will give them the busi- 
ness.” He urges unions to be more active in politics. 


THE CONGRESS. 10 min. 1949. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by March of Time. 


A summary of the way Congress enacts legislation and the machinery 
a bill must go through before it becomes a law. 


HOW WE ELECT OUR REPRESENTATIVES. 10 min. 1947. Rent- 
al $2.00. 


Produced by Coronet Films. 


The story of a girl, just turned twenty-one, this film is pretty tame for 
our members. It takes Mary Carter through the process of registering and 
voting in both primary and general elections. To learn about various 
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candidates, she reads newspapers of different political opinions, discusses 
candidates with other voters, reads literature about all the candidates. 
The mechanics of marking a ballot and the duties of election officers in 
counting ballots are also shown. Valuable for showing to new voters. 
One weakness of film is that there are no suggestions for studying can- 
didates’ records other than newspapers, family, and friends. You should 
mention this shortcoming in your introduction; and it’s up to you to 
supplement the film by providing other sources of information. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS. 28 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by Indiana University. 


This film, using the General Assembly of Indiana as an example of a 
state legislature in action, presents detailed information about the various 
steps through which bills must pass to become laws, and the organization 
of a state legislative body, It explains the two houses of the legislature; 
the progress of bills through each house; the work of committees, the 
Legislative Bureau, and the Attorney General in the preparation of bills 
for legislative action; and the part played by lobbyists in legislation. 


Action by State legislature is one step in the Legislative Process 


LEST WE FORGET. 25 min. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by the Democratic National Committee. ser 


A newsreel story of the United States from President Woodrow Wilson 
to the re-election of President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES. 13 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Coronet Films. 


When one of the neighborhood kids is hurt because of school location, 
a committee of citizens goes to the mayor of a typical American town to 
ask for the new school promised in his campaign. The mayor and his 
political party brush them off without satisfaction. Determined to show 
that the voters do count in city administration, the citizens’ committee 
becomes active in the next election. 

The film shows organization of campaign on precinct level, collection 
of money to finance the campaign, doorbell ringing, etc.; underlines the 
importance of understanding campaign issues in every election and of 
comparing campaign promises with a candidate’s record. Illustrates the 
role of political parties under a democratic system of government. 

Very good for mixed meetings with non-labor groups. 


Mr. Mayor .. . the 
citizens ... want ac- 
tion — then they get 
active in the next 
election for Political 
Parties 


POWERS OF CONGRESS. 13 min. 1947. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Coronet Films. 


A fantasy which defines and explains these powers. Mr. Bentley, a man 
who isn’t interested in politics and thinks the only reason government 
exists is to levy taxes, drops off to sleep and finds himself in a world in 
which the powers of Congress have been suspended. When he wakes up 
he has a new insight into the powers of government and his own responsi- 
bility in the selection of Congressmen. 

In using the film you should point out to your audience the fact that 
representative government does not automatically work in the interests of 
the people. 
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PRESSURE GROUPS. 20 min. 1952. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


This film explains that pressure groups are people organized to promote 
legislation in which they are interested and that, when democratically 
used, they are a necessary instrument for decision-making in a democracy. 
The work of the democratic pressure group is illustrated and in contrast 
to the democratic workings of this group, there is also shown the under- 
cover group which does not discuss the issues, but which relies on sugges- 
tion of bribery and blackmail to achieve its objectives. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN OUR DEMOCRACY. 13 min. 1951. Rent- 
al $2.50. 


Produced by Coronet Films. 


Poses the problem faced by the city transit authority and a private 
company which wishes to take over operation of the system. Both groups 
use various media in an effort to explain the situation to an apathetic 
public. Individual interviews show the average citizen does not feel that 
his opinion matters and is not interested in the outcome. The film urges 
individuals to make city issues their concern, to become informed on city, 
state, and national affairs, and to realize that the individual’s opinion does 
count in a democracy. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 1955. 28 min. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by CBS-TV. 


This is a movie about a dramatic moment in the history of the fight 
for democracy when a woman committed the crime of voting in a Presi- 
dential election. It tells the story of Susan B. Anthony and her untiring 
fight for women’s suffrage which culminated in the passage of the 19th 


THEY SAID LABOR DIDN’T COUNT. 8 min. 1948. Rental 


$2.00. 
Produced by United Packinghouse Workers, District 3. 


A short film that doesn’t pull any punches in putting across its one 
message—that every November labor must show that it does count. The 
movie is built around Iowa’s labor holiday in 1948, when all organized 
labor, CIO, AFL, and the Railroad Brotherhoods, joined together, 25,000 
strong, in a demonstration at the Iowa capitol protesting state right-to- 
work laws, The film reminds Iowa workers of their governor’s statement 
to them that they did count in terms of Iowa legislation. It calls on 
all voters to be counted in future elections. 
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TICKET TO FREEDOM. 14 min. 1952. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by Ford Motor Co. 


Narrated by Edward R. Murrow, this film points out to Mr. Average 
Citizen the importance of his right to vote, which is his ticket to freedom. 
The film explains why the secret ballot is the important freedom we have. 
It names the most common excuses for not voting and exposes the fallacies 
of these arguments. It stresses the importance of registering and voting, 
of being active in primaries and in the selection of candidates, of being 
informed on issues, and in following up on an elected official after he 
takes office. 


VOICES OF THE PEOPLE. 18 min. 1949. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by U. S. Army. 


This film points out the importance of discussion in a democracy. The 
film shows that our nation was founded by discussion which led to action. 
It emphasizes that Congressional action on domestic and foreign affairs 
can be guided by “the voices of the people.” Unions can use this film 
to emphasize the importance of discussion for solving union problems. 


YOU CAN DO IT! 10 min. 1952. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 


This is a lively non-partisan documentary film to stimulate interest in 
our various elections—local, state and national. It emphasizes the problem 
of the Four I’s—indifference, inconvenience, illness and ignorance, which 
keep half of our population out of politics. 

The film shows different individuals participating in politics for what 
they can get out of it and urges all people to participate to get those things 
helpful to all the people—good schools, slum clearance projects, improved 
streets and recreational facilities. This is a good film to help make people 
aware of the individual’s responsibility in a democracy. 


YOU CAN WIN ELECTIONS. 25 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by Roosevelt University and the Independent Votors of Illinois. 


This film is designed to show the independent voter how he can increase 
his political effectiveness by helping other people register and vote for 
his candidates. The film opens with a statement by Melvyn Douglas, the 
narrator, on the importance of exercising the right to vote. We next meet 
young Arthur Barnes, who tells what he did in the last election, when he 
decided to take part by helping to get out the vote for his candidates. Art 
learns the four steps political workers must take to help elect their candi- 
dates: (1) check registration lists; (2) identify the vote on your side and 
persuade those who can be persuaded; (3) be sure your people vote; and 
(4) watch the count. The film. shows Arthur following these steps in his 
own precinct and ends with the workers at campaign headquarters listen- 
ing to returns. 
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Voluntary action in 
an organized effort 
before election time 
puts win in You Can 
Win Elections 


YOU, THE PEOPLE. 21 min. 1941. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by MGM as a part of the ‘‘Crime Does Not Pay”’ series. 


The story of a mayoralty election in which a crooked city machine 
fights the independent candidate with all the dirty tricks in the book 
(shooting, burning ballots, etc.). This is a thriller-diller in true Holly- 
wood style. The film ends with a little guy behind a counter being told 
he can’t gripe about city political conditions, because he wouldn’t vote 
in the last election. 

Follow film with practical discussion, and it can be useful in getting 
across the point that everyone has a vote that counts. The film does not 
give any guidance on how to judge a political machine or a candidate. 
You can provide this through discussions. Good for use with non-labor 


groups. 
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FILMS ON GENERAL WELFARE 
Atomic Energy and Power Resources 


A IS FOR ATOM. Color. 15% min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by General Electric Company. 

This film explains the facts of life about atomic energy in a fashion 
which makes them reasonably comprehensible to the layman. Animation 
is used with great effectiveness to explain and clarify the complex sub- 
ject matter. The potential of atomic energy for peaceful uses as opposed 
to its destructive power is stressed. 


tr 


A is for Atom ex- 
plains developments 
in atomic energy as 
an opportunity and a 
challenge 


MIRACLE OF HYDRO. 10 min. 1945. Rental $2.00. 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox. 

This is the story of hydro-electric development in the Pacific North- 
west. We see Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams and hear of plans for 
future dams. Film is short and emphasizes power and machinery, but it 
is a good introduction to discussion of hydro-electric possibilities at home 
and abroad. 


OPERATION IVY. 45 min. 1954. Rental $1.00. 

Produced by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Photographs of the H-bomb test in the Pacific show the destructive 
power of the H-bomb of 1952 and what it could do to an American city. 
The film is introduced by President Eisenhower’s UN speech on atomic 
energy and closes with comments by Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator. 
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THE RIVER. 32 min. 1939. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


This is one of the famous films produced by the U. S. government dur- 
ing the New Deal. The film traces life in the valley of the Mississippi 
River during the last 150 years—the early days of cotton culture, lumber- 
ing operations in the North, farming in the valley. The consequences of 
share-cropping, soil exhaustion, unchecked erosion, and the floods which 
follew, are pictured. 

The film concludes with scenes on the results of regional planning, TVA 
development and other federal efforts, emphasizing that “we have taken 
the valley apart and we can put it together again.” 


VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE. 30 min. 1944. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the U. S. Office of War Information. 


This is a film showing the contributions which the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has made toward improving the life of the common people. 
Shows how the TVA project contributes to practical democracy by pro- 
viding for a better life for the people through harnessing a river for power 
and introducing land reclamation and progressive agriculture in the 
valley. This film is especially valuable to a union working on a similar 
river valley plan for its own area. 


Automation 


PROJECT TINKERTOY. 28 min. 1953. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by the U. S. Navy. 


A report on a project to develop a new system of electronics design 
and manufacture using the “building block” principle by which resistors, 
capacitors, tube sockets, and other parts of common design are machine 
assembled into functional electronic products. A highly technical film and 
useful only with a discussion leader. 


THE SEARCH. 25 min. 1955. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by CBS-TV. 


Research specialists from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
demonstrate and explain various types of automated machines. Starting 
with a huge hydraulic press, which merely substitutes machine muscle for 
man’s muscle, they progress to an automatic milling machine which can 
do in a few hours what it takes a skilled machinist several days to do. 
Included in the survey are M.I.T.’s “Whirlwind” electronic calculator, 
which can do in 15 minutes a problem which would take a man 15 years 
to solve, and “Harry, the Mouse”, a life-like metal rodent which cor- 
rectly finds its way out of a maze. Problems of manpower displacement 
and retraining are skipped over rather lightly. 
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Then things began to happen over the hill... and up and down the 
Valley of the Tennessee 
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The TVA is yours—built for the people of the United States of America 
and not just the Valley of the Tennessee 
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TECHNIQUE FOR TOMORROW. 25 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 

Produced by Ford Motor Co. 

This film shows automation in action at the Ford foundry and engine 
plant near Cleveland. It emphasizes that automation does not mean throw- 
ing men out of work, but rather saving them for better and more skilled 
jobs, while machines do the hard work. 


Co-ops and Credit Unions 


KING’S “‘X’’. 30 min. 1954. Rental $3.00. 

Purchased by the Credit Union National Association. 

This film tells the story of a plant engineer who needed to borrow $100. 
A friend suggests the plant’s credit union and the credit committee ap- 
proves a loan of $100 which he agrees to repay at the rate of $2.25 each 
payday. As the treasurer explains, the credit union, unlike other lending 
agencies, believes that a reputation for honesty is more important than 
collateral. The treasurer also explains that credit union savings and loans 
are insured, He points out that through the credit union, members can 
learn how to get the most out of their paychecks. The film stresses the 
point that the credit union is not a company affair but is run by the work- 
ers themselves. It includes sequences on the historical development of 
credit unions. 


THERE WERE THREE MEN. Color. 10 min. 1947. Rental 


$2.00. 
Produced by the Cooperative League of the USA. 


A cartoon film in which Ike, the farmer, and Mike, the worker, learn 
to join forces and outwit G. K. Boodle, the world’s gimcrack king. Film is 
not factual, but sets the stage for an information-session on co-ops. 


WHAT IS A CO-OP? 20 min. 1949. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 


Shows the various kinds of cooperatives in existence in the U. S., 
explains how they operate, and the benefits they have brought to their 
members. 


Housing 
THE BALTIMORE PLAN. 21 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


This film deals with housing. It’s the story of a municipal housing plan. 
It opens with a walk through one of the worst slum sections in the city 
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of Baltimore. We “flash back” to look at citizen pressures to draft a new 
housing ordinance with minimum standards of health and decency. We 
see the loopholes in this procedure, and how once again the citizen groups 
campaign for a special court to make minimum housing standards a legal 
requirement. 

Then we see the program go into action, as block by block the property 
owners, renters, neighbors and housing authorities rebuild and refurbish 
the blighted housing areas. We see the “Plan” work, but we are cautioned 
against expecting good housing out of hopelessly outworn housing. 


FAREWELL OAK STREET. 20: min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 

Oak Street represents one of the slum areas in Toronto before a slum 
clearance and public housing project transform it into Regent Park. The 
film opens as one of Regent Park’s families hangs curtains in their new 
home. Flashback scenes then show how this family and others like it 
lived in the old Oak Street tenements, where one bathroom served nine 
families; where kitchen, living room, dining room, and often bedroom 
were all one; where tempers were short, delinquency rates high, broken 
marriages and alcoholism all too prevalent. Shows the devastating psy- 
chological effects of slum living and gives impressive evidence of the 
desirability of slum clearance and public housing programs, both for the 
individual families concerned and for the community at large. 


* 


It's Farewell Oak Street when public housing makes homes in a blighted 
area 
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THIS IS TOMORROW. 10 min. 1943. Rental $2.00. 
Produced by John Nesbitt for ‘‘The Passing Parade"’ series. Includes 
sequences from ‘‘The City”’. 


The effect of slums and congestion of unplanned communities on people 
makes this a “better housing” film. The crowded, chaotic, unhealthy con- 
ditions of the present day cities and towns are contrasted with communi- 
ties designed and planned for working, living and playing. Here is a plea 
for bigger plans than we can make as individuals—plans for whole com- 
munities, cities or towns. The film does not show how these changes can 
be achieved, but the contrasts are so sharp that a desire is stimulated to 
take whatever action is necessary. 


Industrial Safety 


CARELESSNESS COSTS YOU. 15 min. Rental $2.50. 
Produced by IBEW, Local 1031. 


This dramatic presentation of the dangers of carelessness shows how a 
young couple, about to be married, suffer injuries on the job. They find 
they cannot collect compensation because the accidents are caused by their 
own carelessness, and as a result they have to postpone their marriage. 
Their plight brings home the consequences of disregarding basic shop 
safety rules. 


THEY DRIVE IN SAFETY. Color. 15 min. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by the Los Angeles Joint Council of Teamsters. 


Demonstrates the ways in which labor and management may cooperate 
to bring about traffic safety. The example given is the Drivers’ Safety 
Center in California, sponsored by local union and management people, 


which provides for thorough periodic physical examination and driving 
tests. 


Health and Social Security 
CHARLEY’S MARCH OF TIME. Color. 9 min. Rental $2.00. 


Sponsored by the British Ministry of National Insurance. 


Here is an animated cartoon of British Charley (worker) riding his 
bike through time—from the time when there was no security against 
sickness, accident or depression, to the National Insurance Act which 
covers every Briton and gives him security from fear of sickness, unem- 
ployment, and old age. Use this film to review man’s struggle for social 
security. Good introduction for discussion of our own health and welfare 
legislative program. 
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LOOKING AHEAD. 13 min. 1952. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by the Social Security Administration. 


Tells the story of Henry Foster, just retired after 30 years’ work, and 
shows the benefits which he and others receive through social security. 


OUR NATION’S HEALTH. 13 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Presents the case of a national health insurance program. It shows 
what happens to one family hit by a sudden illness and illustrates the un- 
fairness of our present medical system of too little and too late. 

Dr. Theodore Sanders, interviewed in the film, points to the increasing 
shortages of doctors, dentists and nurses and blames the American Medical 
Association (AMA) for lobbying against and stopping Federal legislation 
to aid medical schools and colleges. Dr. Sanders calls for an extension 
of our Social Security System to include a comprehensive national health 
insurance program, He reminds us that the opponents of social security 
cried “socialism” when old age and survivors’ insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance were first discussed. Show this film to stimulate discus- 
sion on the problem of adequate medical care. 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE. Color. 11 min. 1949. Rental 


$2.00. 
Produced by U. S. Public Health Service. 


A cartoon film prepared for the U. S. Public Health Service. Shows 
how the life of one person is affected by the services made available 
through Public Health. This film helps explain the role of the U. S. 
Public Health Service under our Federal System. Explains how little it 
costs to provide these services, and the necessity for pushing for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of this program. It is very good for union coun- 
selling programs. 


THEY NEED TO KNOW. 13 min. 1954. Rental $2.00. 


Produced by the Social Security Administration. 


A dramatized story emphasizes what workers, wives, and children should 
know about social security survivors’ insurance benefits payable upon the 
death of the family breadwinner. 


WITHOUT FEAR. 30 min. 1952. Rental $3.00. 


Produced by California Machinists Non-Partisan Political League. 


A kinescope of a television show presented to stress the arguments for 
National Health Insurance. Cites statistics and actual case histories to 
show the need for improved medical facilities and more doctors. Attacks 
the AMA position on health insurance and allied issues. 
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Your Social Security 
card should be a key 
to your future 


YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY. 18 min. 1955. Rental $2.50. 

Produced by Social Security Administration. 

This is a revision of the older Social Security film by the same title, 
bringing it up-to-date to incorporate the latest amendments to the Social 
Security Act. It explains who is covered by the Act, with special emphasis 
on the newly covered. It explains how death benefits and retirement 
income are determined and describes steps to take to qualify for payments. 


YOUR VERY GOOD HEALTH. Color. 10 min. 1949. Rental 
$2.00. 


Produced for the British Ministry of Health. 


This is another Charley cartoon film showing how the British National 
Health Service, sponsored by the Labor Government, will affect the aver- 
age worker and his family. Use this film to offset wild stories about those 
services and to introduce discussions of the proposed U. S. National Health 
Insurance Bill. 


Public Education 


SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 14 min. 1952. Rental 


$2.50. 
Produced by United Productions of America. 


This is a cartoon film emphasizing the role of the school in the com- 
munity. It shows why a school isolated from the community is a poor 
school and then describes how a school can be a part of the daily lives 
of the people of a community. It suggests some ways in which school 
buildings and teachers can be used for the community’s betterment, as 
well as ways in which the community can help the school. The film should 
be followed by discussion on what labor can do to improve the school 
system. Ask someone from the school system to come to answer questions 
on problem schools in your locality. 
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WHO WILL TEACH YOUR CHILD? 24 min. 1948. Rental 
$3.00. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. 


Shows why good teachers are important to our children, The movie 
compares the effect of a poorly trained teacher on a class with the way 
a good teacher helps students to grow and to learn. Use it with union and 
community groups to arouse interest in your schools. 

(See also descriptions of "Freedom to Learn" and "Sound of a Stone") 


Others 
EVERYBODY'S HANDICAPPED. 20 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 


Produced for the National Film Board of Canada by Graphic Associates 
Film Production Limited. 


Shows the importance of job placement for handicapped workers, points 
out that everyone is handicapped for some job and that the important 
things is not what a man has lost, but what he has left. Scenes show the 
handicapped working in a wide variety of occupations and demonstrating 
their skills. The film points out that the handicapped worker has a better 
absentee record and a lower accident rate than the non-handicapped. 


INFLATION. Color. 20 min. 1953. Rental $2.50. 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


Animation sequences show the clothes, food, housing, and other goods 
we buy in relation to the money available, and how new money which 
has become available competes with the old. During the war, the film 
points out, government controls kept the lid on, but since then there has 
been no effective means of keeping prices in line. The long-run answer, 
according to the film, is to increase productivity and the short-term answer 
is to decrease the supply of money. 


TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE. 13 min. 1954. 


Rental $2.50. 
Produced by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


This film is built around a speech made by former President Truman 
when he received the annual award of the Sidney Hillman Foundation. 
The film opens with scenes of union members at work in various indus- 
tries. Truman then discusses the responsibilities of government in today’s 
world, with scenes showing the public housing, better schools, social 
security and other measures he advocates. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Entertainment shorts (10 min. and under) rent for $1.00 per reel, 
with the understanding that a minimum of three must be booked 
together, or that the minimum rented is $3.00, even if only one 
is selected. 


THE ADVENTURER. 18 min. Rental $2.50. 
Charlie Chaplin escapes from prison to enter high society. Famous old 
comedy with sound added. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CHICO. 55 min. 1937. Rental $7.00. 
Produced by International Film Bureau. 
One of the finest films that has ever been made for children, this is the 
story of a Mexican boy and his pets. This film meets the great need for 
high quality films for children. All unions ought to be concerned with 


' the kinds of movies that are being shown to our children today and give 


their children an opportunitty to see this excellent and entertaining film. 
The New York Times said about it, “If it is not the best animal picture 
ever made, we hope someone will tell us where to go to look for its equal.” 


4% 
, = . , 
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a "4 siiae 
Chice makes friends by being a friend—one of the real experiences in 
the Adventures of Chico 

ANIMALS UNLIMITED. Color. 20 min. 1950. Rental $5.00. 
Produced by Films of the Nations. 

This film is different! The actors are live African animals filmed in a 
large animal park in South Africa. The photography is brilliant and the 
full color printing makes the film really alive. Union members will enjoy 
it; so will their kids. Book it for a family night, a children’s program ot 
for a community showing. 
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CHOLLY POLLY. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 

Produced by U. S. Office of War Information. 

An animated cartoon of a bird and a cat, illustrating the “divide and 
conquer” technique. Film was made during World War II to show how 
the Nazis used this, with a warning against allowing ourselves to be taken 
in by the same tricks. 


A CIRCUS WAKES UP. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 


This is a look behind the scenes before the performance of the big show. 
Animals are groomed and practiced. The clowns get dressed and take 
their place in the line for the opening parade. 


FIDDLE DEE DEE. Color. 4 min. Rental $1.00. 


This short was awarded top honors in the arts, crafts and music division 
of the World Film Festival. The violin plays the familiar tune “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird,” while the color animation on the screen suggests the 
rapid unrolling of a starting textile pattern. Use this short film to open a 
program and liven up a group. 


THE GREAT CHASE. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 

W. C. Fields in his own inimitable manner captures a bank bandit and 
becomes a “bank dick” as a reward. Then things begin to happen fast 
and furiously. 


HOT ICE. 9 min. Rental $1.00. 

Exciting short on hockey, “the world’s fastest game.” Scenes all the 
way from the local kids playing to the thrills of professional matches at 
the Garden. This hockey film is especially good for boys since kids’ 
hockey teams are shown in the film. 


LET’S SING A WESTERN SONG. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 


Everybody can sing, “Home on the Range,” “Red River Valley,” and 
other western songs with this film. Music is by Fred Waring and his 
Pennsylvanians; words are on the screen against a background of western 
scenes. 


MIDGET CAR MANIACS. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 


Imagine the Abbott and Costello comedy team let loose on a midget car 
track and you begin to realize what is in store for you. 


NO INDIANS, PLEASE! 9 min. Rental $1.00. 


Abbott and Costello on an Indian reservation. Indians on horseback 
chase the comedians, who drive an old flivver over mountains and under 
rivers in a wild chase. An old comedy and a good one. 
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Mickey Mouse shorts will be shipped as Group | or Il 
Rental $2.00 per group 


ALL AMERICAN MICKEY. 5 min. 


Mickeys plays a football hero as his team beats the Alley Cats in the 
last quarter. 


GOLD RUSH MICKEY. 5 min. 


Mickey, a piano player in a Klondike saloon, rescues poor Minnie from 
the clutches of a trapper. 


MICKEY AND THE GIANT. 5 min. 


Mickey plays the role of Jack in the Bean Stalk story. Especially good 
for young children. 


i 
MICKEY AND THE LILLIPUTIANS. 5 min. 


Mickey, as Gulliver, in the famous “Gulliver’s Travels” story. 
y y 


MICKEY SAVES THE AIRMAIL. 10 min. 
Mickey, the mail pilot, battles Bandit Pete and saves the mail. 


MOVIE STAR MICKEY. 5 min. 


Mickey dreams of a Hollywood premiere. Caricatures of stars. 


Kw KW OW 
THE PRINCESS AND THE DRAGON. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 


A marionette show based on an old European fairy tale about a dragon 
that threatened to destroy a kingdom. The King offers his daughter to 
the man who can kill the dragon. A shoe-cobbler turns the trick after 
several knights fail. 


RIOT ON ICE. 10 min. Rental $1.00. . 


Abbott and Costello on ice—there are plenty of thrills and spills as this 
tamous Hollywood comedy pair become skating waiters at an exclusive 
hotel dining room. 


SANDY STEPS OUT. 9 min. Rental $1.00. 


Have the children go along with the friendly pup, Sandy, as he spends 
a day on a country farm with lots of his animal buddies. Excellent for 
young children. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE ANT. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 


Andy and the ant are trapped in mean Mister Spider’s web—and things 
look mighty bad for Andy until Sampson, the snail, comes to the rescue. 
These are fascinating characters that will appeal to every child’s imagina- 
tion. 


THREE LITTLE BRUINS IN A CANOE. 10 min. Rental $1.00. 


The ring-leader entices his comrades into a canoe at the head of the 
rapids. Last one aboard moves the craft into the stream and what follows 
is fast. Through rapids, whirlpools and hair-raising dangers this film 
brings thrills and laughs for every audience. 


THE WIND FROM THE WEST. 18 min. 1946. Rental $3.00. 
Produced by Films of Nations. 


This picture, produced and photographed by an outstanding Swedish 
producer, is a combination of fact and fantasy. The land of the Lapps in 
the northern end of Sweden is the setting. In a schoolhouse, young Nils 
sits dreamily longing to go with the older Lapps and reindeer herds on 
their yearly migration to the mountains. Presently, the boy dozes and in 
his dream he goes on a visit to the mountains. The customs of the people 
are explained in the film, including a scene where Nils climbs to an eagle’s 
nest, high in the mountains to retrieve the jawbone of a reindeer. By this 
act young Nils fulfills one of the tests of “growing into manhood.” 
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RENT A 40 MINUTE FILM PACKAGE 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT AND PARTIES 


Films for children's parties and entertainment are very popular. These 
film-packages of four or five 8-10 minute cartoon and comedy films are 
spliced together to make a movie of 40 minutes. 


Each rents for $5.00. 


Package Reel No. 1: 


Gold Rush Mickey; Hurry, Hurry—featuring W. C. Fields; Chimp 
on the Farm; Dirty Work, an old Laurel and Hardy sequence; 
Knights of the Bath with Abbott and Costello. 


Package Reel No. 2: 


Circus Slicker with W. C. Fields; Chimp, the Cowboy; Gobs in a 
Mess—Abbott and Costello and Woody Woodpecker Plays Santa. 
(In October.) 


Package Reel No. 3: 
All American Mickey; Riot on Ice with Abbott and Costello; Donald 


Duck, the Mechanic; Three Bruins Make Mischief; No Indians, 
Please! with Abbott and Costello. 
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FILMS FOR USE ON TV 


The following listing of films cleared for TV use is not an attempt to 
select from “Films for Labor” those which are considered best for this use. 
These are the ones that are, or possibly can be cleared for such public use. 
Films cleared for TV: 

Battle of Wall Street Posse 

Breakthrough Pursuit of Happiness 

Common Ground A Report to You 

Clinton, A Political Story Shoemaker and the Hatter 

Democracy on Display State of Our Union 

Each for All There Were Three Men 

Freedom to Read They Need to Know 


For Fair Play tlle 
High Wall This 1s the SIU 


Imprint of a Man 24 Hours 

Injustice on Trial Union Goes to School 

Joe Davis, American We Serve the Public 

King’s X What is a Co-op? 

Operation Ivy Which Way for Human Rights 


The following films can be cleared for TV use in most situations: 
The Carpenter Write to: United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 222 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Grievance Hearing Write to: Sterling Television, 205 E. 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
High Wall Write to: McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
The Legislative Process Write to: Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 
Pressure Groups Write to: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIli- 
nois 
With These Hands Write to: International Ladies’ Garment 
(Special 40 min. Workers, 1710 Broadway, New 
TV version) York 19, N. Y. 
You Can Win Elections Write to: Emerson Films Inc., 301 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Television clearance for some films produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada may be obtained only through negotiation with the National 
Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please direct any further questions about the use of films listed in Films 
for Labor on TV to the Film Division, AFL-CIO Education Department, 
815 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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OTHER 16mm FILM SOURCES 


Your local or state public library; a university labor-management or 
worker’s education center; regional or national offices of the Anti- 
Defamation League, or Jewish Labor Committee; official distribution 
centers for United Nations Department of Public Information films; or 
the state and national union film libraries listed: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—15 Union Square, New 
York, 3, New York 


Communications Workers of America—1808 Adams Mill Road, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


International Chemical Workers Union—1659 W. Market Street, Akron 
13, Ohio 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—1710 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York 

Iowa State CIO Council—604 Teachout Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Kentucky State Federation of Labor—312 Armory Place, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky 


Missouri State Labor Council—112 A East High Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Ohio CIO Council—-218 E. State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America—8000 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Michigan 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America—URWA 
Building, High at Mill Streets, Akron 8, Ohio 

Washington State CIO Council—2419 Second Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash- 
ington 


Most of these organizations have a limited number of films available. 
Write to them for catalogue or film listing. 
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ORDER BLANK 


DEPARTMENT OF Epucation, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please reserve the following film(s) 


for showing on (date). [] Rental enclosed. ["] Please bill. 
(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-CIO) 

Also send us————_—___—___posters for advertising our film showings. 

(Posters are 10¢ each; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $4.00.) 


Name Title 
Organization 
Address 


ORDER BLANK 


DEPARTMENT OF Epucation, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please reserve the following film(s) 


for showing on (date). ["] Rental enclosed. [7] Please bill. 
(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-CIO) 

Also send us———_——————_ posters for advertising our film showings. 

(Posters are 10¢ each; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $4.00.) 


Name Title 
Organization 


Address 


ORDER BLANK 


DEPARTMENT OF Epucation, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please reserve the following film(s) 


for showing on (date). ["] Rental enclosed. [] Please bill. 
(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-CIO) 

Also send us———_————__ posters for advertising our film showings. 

(Posters are 10¢ each; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $4.00.) 


Name. Title 
Organization 
Address 
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ORDER BLANK 


DepaRTMENT OF Epucation, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please reserve the following film(s) are sree 


for showing on (date). [7] Rental enclosed. [7] Please bill. 
(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-C1O) - 

Also send us—_____—__—_ posters for advertising our film showings. 

(Posters are 10¢ each; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $4.00.) 


Name es Title 
Organization 
Address —— 


ORDER BLANK 


DrePARTMENT OF Epucation, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please reserve the following film(s) —— 


for showing on (date). [/] Rental enclosed. ["] Please bill. 
(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-CIO) 

Also send us posters for advertising our film showings. 

(Posters are 10¢ each; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $4.00.) 


Name cambios.” ESO 


Organization 
Address 


ORDER BLANK 


DeparTMENT OF Epucation, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please reserve the following film(s) wey 


for showing on (date). [1 Rental enclosed. ["} Please bill. 
(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-CIO) 

Also send us posters for advertising our film showings. 

(Posters are 10¢ each: 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $4.00.) 


Name——— Title 


Organization 
Address 
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ORDER BLANK FOR FILM-A-MONTH PLAN 


AFL-CIO DepartTMENT oF EpucaTion, 815 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


We wish to participate in the Film-A-Month Plan. 


We understand that under this plan the Department of Education will: 
1. Provide the films indicated below, on the dates we have selected. 
. Send us a written confirmation of this schedule. (If previous commitments 
require substitutions, these will be indicated on the confirmation sheet.) 
. Send films to reach us one or two days in advance of our scheduled showing. 
4. Provide discussion materials for use with films. 


In return for this service, we agree to: 
1. Pay $15.00 for the series. 
2. Select at least one film from each of the following categories: Building Union- 
ism, Civil Liberties and Civil Rights, General Welfare, International Problems, 
Political Education. 
3. Fill out and return the film report forms provided by the Department of 
Education. 
4. Return all films parcel post, special handling, the day after using. 


We have listed below the 9 films we wish to use and the dates on which 
we wish to use them. (Films must be used within a 12 month period.) 


Name of Fiim Date of Showing 


Name. 


Organization 


Address 


[-] Enclosed is $15.00 to cover cost. (Please make checks payable to William F. 
Schnitzler, Treasurer, AFL-CIO.) ["] Please bill us. 


(Unless notified to the contrary, we will ship films and bill to the above address.) 
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Keep up with the AFL-CIO 


subscribe to 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS. . . .$1.00 per year 

Monthly survey by the AFL-CIO Education Department, of current 

_ workers’ education programs, suggestions, and reviews of books, 
pamphlets and films. 


THE AFL-CIO NEWS $1.25 per year 


Official weekly newspaper with broad national and international labor 
news and many special features. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. Timely discussion of a wide 
variety of subjects of concern to labor. 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW $1.50 per year 
Monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Research Department presenting 


facts for action on current economic issues. 


AFL-CIO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REPORT. .$1.00 per year 
Monthly report from the AFL-CIO Research Department of signifi- 
cant developments in collective bargaining, and other news of labor- 
management relations. 


POLITICAL MEMO FROM COPE 


Bi-weekly survey of political trends and happenings as seen from the 
Nation’s Capital and the National AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education. 


Send your subscription with check or money order to: 
AFL-CIO 


815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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USE AFL-CIO MOVIE POSTERS TO ANNOUNCE 
YOUR FILM SHOWINGS. 


Handy 812” x 11” size suitable for bulletin board posting. Available in 
two colors for variety in attraction. 10¢ each; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 
and 100 for $4.00. Order a quantity today. 


AFL-CiIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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YOUR RIGHTS... 


UNDER STATE AND LOCAL FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE LAWS 


3 you know your rights as an American citizen? 


Certainly, you know your constitutional rights to worship as you 
please, and to express your opinions. You know that if you’re arrested 
you can’t be held without a charge; and that you're entitled to choose 
your own lawyer, to receive a speedy and public trial, and to face the 
witnesses against you. Then, there’s your right to vote, to assemble 
peacefully and to petition your government if you have grievances. 
These are some of the rights that make America a free country. 


But these aren’t all. Some modern rights, though actually based on 
the Constitution, aren’t spelled out in that great document. They have 
been established through the years to meet the changing needs of our 
free people, and they are mighty important, too: your right to equal 
opportunity, regardless of your race, religion or national origin; your 
right to be judged on your merits, without discrimination. You can’t 
really enjoy “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” without these 
rights. 


For instance, suppose you hear of an opening at some office or fac- 
tory. You have the necessary training and experience for the job. So 
you fill out an application. Among the questions you find: 


Race 
Religion 
Father’s Place of Birth 


You wonder what those questions have to do with your qualifica- 
tions for the job. But you answer them anyway because you have no 
choice. 


The man who does the hiring picks up your application. He takes a 
quick look at “Race, Religion and Father’s Place of Birth.” He doesn’t 
look any further. 
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“Sorry,” he says. “We can’t use you.” 

“But,” you reply, “I’ve got the experience the job calls for. The best 
references. What's wrong?” 

He just gives you a cold, fish-eye look. “Sorry.” 

Or maybe he smiles a little. Wants to let you down easy. 

But the smile doesn’t help much. You know you've been treated 
unfairly. Your abilities fit the job. You must have been turned down 
for other reasons. Your church? The color of your skin? Your national 
origin? 

And then it dawns on you, You've been a victim of discrimination! 


WHAT ARE YOUR RIGHTS? 
Just what are your rights to fair employment? Can you do any- 
thing about discrimination, or must you sit back and take it? 
Here are the answers: 


* Every part of the United States comes under Federal executive 
orders that forbid discrimination on some jobs. 
* Fifteen states have laws against discrimination on most jobs. 
* Thirty-seven cities, many of them outside these fifteen states, 
have city ordinances against discrimination on most jobs. 
These Federal, state and city measures assure fair employment prac- 
tices to more than one-third of the nation’s citizens. For your own pro- 
tection you should know these laws. 
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FEDERAL FEP MEASURES 


Four executive orders bar discrimination on some jobs throughout 
the nation. 


Three of these deal with work under Government contracts; the 
fourth covers work directly for the Federal Government: 


* Executive Order 8802 (1941) forbids discrimination by any 
company holding defense contracts. 


Executive Order 9346 (1943) orders the inclusion, in all 
Government contracts, of a clause preventing the contractor 
from discriminating against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of race, creed, color or national origin. 
During World War II, Orders 8802 and 9346 were policed 
by a Federal Fair Employment Practice Committee. After the 
war, both executive orders remained on the books; but when 
President Truman tried to make FEPC a permanent agency, 
Congress refused to appropriate the money to keep it going. 


Executive Order 10479 (1953) declares that non-discrimin- 
ation is Government policy and creates a Government Con- 


tract Committee to replace President Truman’s earlier Com- 
mittee on Government Contract Compliance (E.O. 10308). 
The Committee on Government Contracts receives complaints 
against Government contractors, charging discrimination in 
employment, upgrading, demotion or transfer; in recruitment 
or recruitment advertising; in layoff or termination; in rates of 
pay or other forms of compensation; or in selection for train- 
ing, including apprenticeship. The Committee sends such 
complaints to the Federal agency which holds the contract. 
That agency must investigate the charges and take appropriate 
steps to correct discriminatory practices. 
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* Executive Order 10590 (1955) sets up a President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Employment Policy to supervise the 
non-discrimination program in Federal employment. This 
order replaces President Truman’s Fair Employment Board, 
created within the Civil Service Commission in 1948. The new 
President’s Committee is authorized to determine whether de- 
partments and agencies of the Government are carrying out 
the non-discrimination policy, to render advisory opinions on 
cases referred to it, and to make such inquiries and investiga- 
tions as afe necessary to carry out its responsibilities. The order 
directs department and agency heads to establish regulations 
to insure non-discrimination, to appoint Employment Policy 
Officers to administer the regulations, and to report all com- 
plaints to the President’s Committee. 


But what if your job or prospective job is not in a Federal agency 
or a plant with a Government contract? Do you have any protection 
then? 


The answer is: i all depends on where you live. Many states and 
cities have their own FEP measures which forbid discrimination on 
most jobs. 


Let’s look at these laws. 


STATE FEP MEASURES 


In fifteen of the forty-eight states, fair employment practices are 
written into law. 


However, three states — Indiana, Kansas and Wisconsin — have made 
no provision for enforcement. And in Colorado, the law can be en- 
forced against state, county and municipal governments and their 
subdivisions but not against private employers, except while engaged 
in public work financed by tax money. 


In eleven states—Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Washington — job applicants and employees enjoy almost 
complete protection. 


The tables starting on page 16 will give you a bird’s-eye view of 
these laws. 
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What Do The Laws Cover? 


Under state FEP laws, private employers are forbidden to discrim- 
inate in hiring, firing, upgrading, or working conditions, and labor 
unions are barred from withholding the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership. The states with enforceable FEP laws also ban discrimination 
by employment agencies in accepting or referring applicants. 


Bias in state employment is illegal under the “equal protection” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution and, 
in some states, under FEP and civil service laws as well. However, in 
states without FEP laws, persons experiencing discrimination in civil 
service must usually seek redress through private legal action. 


Advertisements, inquiries or application forms asking the race, 
creed or national origin of job seekers are banned in all eleven states 
with enforceable fair employment practice laws. Also, persons filing 
complaints are expressly protected against reprisals. 


How Are The Laws Enforced? 


Each state with an enforceable FEP law has an official agency, gen- 
erally called the Fair Employment Practice Commission or the Com- 
mission Against Discrimination, which investigates complaints, at- 
tempts conciliation and, if necessary, holds hearings. If these efforts 
fail, the Commission may apply for a court order to enforce its recom- 
mendations. 


Laws Without Teeth 


Indiana, Kansas and Wisconsin also have Fair Employment Com- 
missions; but they only have power to conciliate, not to enforce by 
court action. Nevertheless, every attempt should be made to use these 
laws. In Wisconsin, for example, the Circuit Court of Milwaukee has 
upheld a cease and desist order of the Industrial Commission. 


In California, which does not have any FEP law, the Attorney 
General has ruled that the Employment Stabilization Commission 
has the right to receive and investigate complaints of discrimin- 
ation, hold public hearings and publicize the facts in the case. This 
gives the California Employment Stabilization Commission some of 
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the powers of an FEPC, though it has no authority to render decisions 
based on its investigations, or to enforce its findings by applying to 
the courts. 


Arizona, which is also without an FEP law, does have a new 
statute prohibiting discrimination in public employment and in private 
employment on Government contracts, but there is no commission to 
enforce or administer this law. 


CITY FEP MEASURES 


Suppose your job or prospective job isn’t covered either by Federal 
or state measures, You may still find city laws that can help you. 


Thirty-seven cities and towns have their own fair employment ordi- 
nances. Thirty-four of these assure fair practices in both public and 
ptivate jobs; three cover only city agencies, or businesses having con- 
tracts with the city. 

The cities barring discrimination in both public and private employ- 
ment are: 


IOWA OHIO (cont’d.) 
Des Moines Lorain 


ILLINOIS Lowellville 
Chicago Niles , 
INDIANA oe cage 
East Chicago Toledo 
Gary Warren 
MICHIGAN Youngstown 
Ecorse 
PENNSYLVANIA 
— Braddock 
: Clairton 
River Rouge Duquesne 
MINNESOTA Erie 
Duluth Farrell 
Minneapolis Johnstown 
St. Paul Monessen 
Philadelphia 
OHIO sem 
Cleveland Shasee 
Girard WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
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In addition, the following cities give limited protection: 


CALIFORNIA 

Richmond — Covers both city agencies and firms doing 
business with the city. 

IOWA 

Sioux City Covers both city agencies and firms doing 
business with the city. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati Covers only city agencies. 


HOW TO FILE AN FEP COMPLAINT 


Let’s suppose your case is covered by an anti-discrimination law 
or executive order. First of all, remember this: The law is om your 
side. But the law needs evidence, not emotion. The enforcement 
authorities need all the facts in order to help you. If you don’t supply 
the details, your sense of outrage won’t do you any good. 


Here’s what you can do: 

1. Get the complete name and address of the individual or firm 
you are charging with discrimination. 

2. Get the names and addresses of witnesses, if any. 


3. Put all details of the incident in writing as soon as possible. 
Don’t trust your memory. 
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4. If an FEP Commission office is near you, take your complaint 
there in person. The names and addresses of all the Commis- 
sions are listed in this pamphlet. In those communities which 
have both city and state FEP laws, it is generally preferable to 
appeal to the State Commission. However, occasionally a local 
ordinance may cover a specific complaint which the state law 

does not include. 


5. If no appropriate commission is nearby, have several copies of 
your complaint sworn to before a notary public. If possible, 
include the names and signatures of witnesses. This complaint 
is necessary to establish your case. Mail the original copy to the 
appropriate commission or official. (The New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination requires two copies.) Keep at least 
one carbon copy of the complaint, and give a copy to any union 

or organization which you may consult. 


In preparing your complaint, it may be helpful to consult your 
local union or a local branch of a reputable national civil rights 
organization — such as The American Jewish Committee, the Anti- 
Defamation League, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, or the Urban League. If you need legal help, one 
of these organizations may be able to provide it. In addition, the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has a Civil Rights Committee; the United Auto Workers has a 
Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimination Department; the United Steel- 
workers of America has a Committee on Civil Rights; the United 
Rubber Workers Union has a Fair Practices Committee; and other 
international unions have similar departments or committees. In almost 
every town there are individuals and groups ready and willing to help 
you — if you bring them the facts. 


Complaints to Federal Commissions 


Suppose your grievance is against a plant holding a Government 
contract. If it’s a union plant, take the matter up with the leaders or 
the Fair Practices Committee of your local union. They will carry it 
to the international union or the Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. Otherwise, send your complaint directly to: 

Committee on Government Contracts 
Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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If the plant is in a state or city which also has an enforceable FEP 
law, send the original complaint to the FEP Commission and copies 
to the Committee on Government Contracts and the union. 


If your complaint involves employment by a Federal department 
of agency, send it to the agency's Employment Policy Officer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., or to the Deputy Employment Policy Officer of the 
agency, if there is one in your area. The President’s Committee on 
Government Employment Policy will review the decisions of the 
various Federal agencies and departments. 


Complaints to State Commissions 


If the violation occurs in an FEP state, send your complaint to the 
appropriate commission listed below: 


State Name and Address Time Limit 
California Employment Stabilization 
Commission 
1025 P Street 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Anti-Discrimination Division 

Industrial Commission of 
Colorado 

1065 Broadway 

Denver 3, Colo. 


Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights 
500 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Department of Labor 
Division of Labor 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Anti-Discrimination 
Commission 

State Capitol 

Topeka, Kan. 
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State Name and Address Time Limit 


Massachusetts State Commission Against 
Discrimination 
41 Tremont Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Michigan 
Lansing Fair Employment Practices 
Commission 
State Capitol 
Lansing, Mich. 
Fair Employment Practices 
Commission 
Cadillac Square Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minnesota Fair Employment Practices 
Commission 
State Capitol 
St. Paul, Minn. Six months 
Division Against Discrimination 
Department of Education 
1060 Broad Street 
Newark 2, N. J. Ninety days 


Fair Employment Practice 
Commission 
Box 1726 
Santa Fe, N. M. No limitation 


State Commission Against 


270 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


212 State Street 
Albany 6, N. Y. 

221 Washington Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

65 Court Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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Name and Address Time Limit 


Rochester 155 West Main Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Syracuse 306 South Salina Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


White Plains County Office Building 
White Plains, N. Y. Ninety days 
Oregon 
Portland Fair Employment Practices 
Division 
Bureau of Labor 
State Office Building 
1400 S. W. Fifth Avenue 
Portland 1, Ore. 
Salem Fair Employment Practices 
Division 
Bureau of Labor 
State Office Building 
Salem, Ore. No limitation 


Pennsylvania Fair Employment 
Practice Commission 

Department of Labor and Industry 

Harrisburg, Pa. Ninety days 


Rhode Island State Commission Against 
Discrimination 
State House 
Providence 2, R. I. One year 


Washington State Board Against 
Discrimination in 


794 North Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Complaints to City Commissions 


If the violation occurs in an FEP city, send your complaint to the 
appropriate office listed below: 


State City Address 
California Richmond City Solicitor 
City Hall 


Richmond, Calif. 


Illinois Chicago Commission on Human Relations 
54 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Indiana East Chicago Fair Employment Practice Commission 
4010 Deal Street 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Gary Fair Employment Practice Commission 
306 City Hall 
Gary, Ind. 
Iowa Des Moines Commission on Job Discrimination 


City Hall 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Commission on Job Discrimination 
313 Toy National Bank Building 
Sioux City 14, Iowa 


Michigan Ecorse City Attorney 
City Hall 
Ecorse, Mich. 


City Solicitor 
City Hall 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


Pontiac Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 
Pontiac, Mich. 
City Solicitor 
Mayor’s Office 

1381 Coolidge Street 
River Rouge, Mich. 
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State City 


Address 


Minnesota Duluth 


St. Paul 


Cleveland 


Lowellville 


Niles 


Minneapolis 


City Attorney 
City Hall 
Duluth, Minn. 


Fair Employment Practice Commission 
407-A Minneapolis City Hall 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 

St. Paul, Minn. 


City Solicitor 
City Hall 
Campbell, Ohio 


Fair Employment Practices Commission 
Office of the Mayor 
214 City Hall 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Community Relations Board 
39 City Hall 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 
Girard, Ohio 
City Solicitor 
City Hall 
Hubbard, Ohio 


Community Relations Board 
City Hall 

Lorain, Ohio 

City Solicitor 

City Hall 

Lowellville, Ohio 

City Solicitor 

34 West State Street 

Niles, Ohio 
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Address 


Struthers 


Toledo 


Warren 


Youngstown 


Pennsylvania Braddock 


Clairton 


Duquesne 


Erie 


Farrell 


Johnstown 


Fair Employment Practice Commission 
Municipal Building 

Steubenville, Ohio 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 

Struthers, Ohio 


Fair Employment Panel 

Board of Community Relations 
City Hall 

Toledo, Ohio 


Community Relations Board 

City Hall 

Warren, Ohio 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Fair Employment Practices Commission 
City Hall 

Braddock, Pa. 

City Solicitor 

535 Miller Avenue 

Clairton, Pa. 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
Department of Public Affairs 

City Hall 

Duquesne, Pa. 

City Solicitor 

City Hall Annex 

Erie, Pa. 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 

Farrell, Pa. 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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Address 


Fair Employment Practice Commission 
City Hall 
Monessen, Pa. 


Commission on Human Relations 
Room 615 

Market Street National Bank Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Commission on Human Relations 
Office of the Mayor 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fair Employment Practice Commission 
Municipal Building 

50 Chestnut Avenue 

Sharon, Pa. 


Mayor’s Commission on Human Rights 
City Hall 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SUPPOSE YOU'RE NOT COVERED BY ANY FEP LAW 


If your job or prospective job is not in a plant with a Govern- 
ment contract or in a Federal agency, and there is no FEP law in 
your state or City, you have mo legal protection. That is why national 
legislation to guarantee fair employment is a must for all workers in 
the United States. 


As a citizen, you have the Constitutional right to work for such 
legislation, no matter where you live. You can urge your union, 
your business group, your church or social club to get behind the 
campaign for a Federal FEPC. In that way, you can assure future 
protection for yourself and your family. 
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ANALYSIS OF STATE FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE LAWS 


COLORADO 

Right to employment without discrimination: 

Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 

Private employers of six or more. 

Labor organizations. 

Employment agencies. 

The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 

Persons employed by family. 

Domestic servants. 

Educational institutions and school districts. 


Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Public or private employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 


Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Three months. 
Administered by: 

Full-time Director of FEP under the Division of the Industrial 
Commission, and seven-member advisory Human Relations 
Commission, appointed by Governor. 

Salary per member: 

None. 

Commission empowered to: 

Receive and investigate complaints. 

Conciliate complaints. 

Subpoena witnesses. 

Conduct hearings on complaints against public employers or con- 
tractors or subcontractors of the State. 

Refer cases involving public employers or State contractors or 
subcontractors to Attorney General for prosecution. 

Investigate existence, causes and extent of discrimination and 
formulate plans to eliminate it. 
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Report biennially to Governor and Legislature. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts, when public employers are involved. 


CONNECTICUT 
Right to employment without discrimination: 
Not specified as a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
All enterprises, including charitable and non-profit, employing 
five or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 
None. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or ancestry. 
Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
The Commission. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to 
comply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Six months. 
Administered by: 
Commission on Civil Rights, and ten-member panel of hearing 
examiners, appointed by Governor. 
Salary per member: 
$25 per day when conducting hearings. 
Commission empowered to: 
Receive, initiate and investigate complaints. 
Conciliate complaints. 
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Subpoena witnesses. 

Develop educational programs. 

Recommend policies and legislation for the elimination of 

prejudice. 

Issue publications and reports. 
Hearing Tribunal empowered to: 

Conduct hearings. 

Subpoena witnesses. 

Issue cease and desist orders. 
Review and enforcement: 

By the courts. 


INDIANA 


Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a right, a privilege and public policy. 
Covered by the Act: 
All enterprises conducted for profit. 
Labor organizations. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit enterprises. 
Persons employed by family. 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
None specified. 
Who may file complaint: 
Not specified: any person with knowledge of discriminatory 
practices. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Not specified. 
Administered by: 
Commissioner of Labor, and nine-member advisory board, ap- 
pointed by Governor. 


Salary per member: 
None. 
Necessary expenses provided. 
Commission empowered to: 
Receive, initiate and investigate complaints. 
Investigate discrimination in State agencies and recommend cor- 
rective legislation. 
Conciliate complaints. 
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Recommend legislation and formulate plans for the elimination 
of prejudice. 
Review and enforcement: 
Not specified. 


KANSAS 
Right to employment without discrimination: 

Declared a civil right. 

Discrimination in employment declared a matter of State con- 
cern, to be eliminated by conferences, conciliation and educa- 
tion. 

Covered by the Act: 

Employers of eight or more. 

Labor organizations. 

Persons acting for employers, including employment agencies. 

The State and its political subdivisions. 

Excluded from the Act: 

Non-profit religious, charitable, fraternal, social, educational and 
sectarian associations or corporations. 

Parents. 

Domestic servants. 

Illegal practices: 

Not specified. 

Who may file complaint: 

Not specified: any person with knowledge of discriminatory 
practices. 

Complaints to be filed within: 
Not specified. 
Administered by: 
Five-member commission, appointed by Governor. 
Salary per member: 
None. 
Necessary expenses provided. 
Commission empowered to: 

Receive and investigate complaints. 

Seek to adjust complaints by conciliation and conference. 

Study existence, character and causes of discrimination, and ways 
of eliminating it. 
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Cooperate with, and furnish technical and mediation assistance 
to, employers, labor unions and other groups. 

Make recommendations. 

Prepare comprehensive educational program. 


Review and enforcement: 
Not specified. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a right and a privilege. 
Covered by the Act: 
All enterprises conducted for profit and employing six or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluaea {rom the Act: 
Non-profit enterprises. 
Persons employed by family. 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, creed or national 
origin. 
Failure to post provisions of the Act. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
The Commission. 
The Attorney General. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to 
comply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Six months. 
Administered by: 
Three-member Commission Against Discrimination, appointed 
by Governor with advice and consent of State Legislature. 
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Salary per member: 

$4,000; Chairman, $5,000. 

Necessary expenses provided. 
Commission empowered to: 

Receive, initiate and investigate complaints. 

Conciliate complaints. 

Subpoena witnesses. 

Conduct hearings. 

Issue cease and desist orders. 

Develop educational programs. 

Issue publications and Annual Report. 


Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 


MICHIGAN 


Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
Employers of eight or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 
Contractors and subcontractors with the State or its political sub- 
divisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. 
“Position wanted” ads specifying or indicating race, color, 
religion or ancestry. 
Failure to post provisions of the act. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
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Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Ninety days. 
Administered by: 
Six-member Fair Employment Practices Commission, appointed 
by Governor with advice and consent of State Senate. 
Salary per member: 
$25 per day. 
Necessary expenses provided. 
Commission empowered to: 
Receive and investigate complaints. 
Conciliate complaints. 
Conduct hearings. 
Petition court for subpoena in event of witness’ refusal to appear, 
testify or produce records. 
Issue cease and desist orders. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 
Create advisory agencies. 
Recommend educational programs. 
Issue publications and Annual Report. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 


MINNESOTA 

Right to employment without discrimination: 

Declared to be the public policy, but not specified as a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 

Employers of eight or more. 

Labor organizations. 

Employment agencies. 

The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 

Persons employed by family. 

Domestic servants. 


Religious and fraternal corporations or associations, with respect 
to qualifications based on religion. 
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Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, color, creed, religion 
or national origin. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
The Commission. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 
Labor unions whose members refuse or threaten to refuse to 
comply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Six months. 
Administered by: 
Nine-member State Fair Employment Practices Commission and 
twelve-member Board of Review, both appointed by Governor 
with advice and consent of the State Senate. 


Salary per member: 
None. 
Necessary travel expenses provided for Commissioners. 
$25 per day and necessary travel expenses provided for Board of 
Review members. 


Commission empowered to: 
Receive, initiate and investigate complaints. 
Conciliate complaints. 
Subpoena witnesses. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 
Develop educational programs. 
Conduct research. 
Issue publications and Annual Report. 
Board of Review empowered to: 
Hold hearings. 
Subpoena witnesses. 
Adopt rules of practice with respect to hearings. 
Issue cease and desist orders. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
All enterprises conducted for profit and employing six or more. 

Labor organizations. 

Employment agencies. 
Excluded from the Act: 

Non-profit enterprises. 

Persons employed by family. 

Domestic servants. 

Illegal practices: 

Discrimination by: 

Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 

Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 

Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, creed or national 

origin. 

Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 

Who may file complaint: 

The aggrieved person. 

The Commissioner of Labor. 

The Attorney General. 

Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 

ply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Ninety days. 
Administered by: 

Division Against Discrimination in State Department of Educa- 
tion and eight-member advisory board, appointed by Gov- 
ernor with advice and consent of the State Senate. 

Salary per member: 

None. 

Necessary expenses provided. 
Division empowered to: 

Receive and investigate complaints, 

Conciliate complaints. 

Subpoena witnesses. 


Conduct hearings. 
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Issue cease and desist orders. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 
Develop educational programs. 
Issue publications and Annual Report. 
Maintain liaison with appropriate local, state and Federal 
agencies and officials. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 


NEW MEXICO 


Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
Employers of four or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Persons inciting violations of the Act. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit enterprises. 
Persons employed by family. 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination in employment from whatever source, for what- 
ever cause. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person, or anyone acting on his behalf. 
The Industrial Commissioner. 
The Attorney General. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 
Administered by: 
Five-member Fair Employment Practice Commission, appointed 
by the Governor with advice and consent of the State Senate. 
Salary per member: 
None. 
Expenses not to exceed $10 per diem. 
Commission empowered to: 
Receive, investigate and pass upon complaints. 
Conduct hearings. 
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Subpoena witnesses. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 
Create state, regional and local advisory agencies and conciliation 
councils, 
Issue publications. 
Report annually to Governor. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 


NEW YORK 


Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
All enterprises conducted for profit and employing six or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit enterprises. 
Persons employed by family. 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, creed or national 
origin. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
The Industrial Commissioner. 
The Attorney General. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Ninety days. 
Administered by: 
Five-member Commission Against Discrimination, appointed by 
Governor with advice and consent of the State Senate. 
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Salary per member: 
$13,700. 
Necessary expenses provided. 
Powers of Commission: 
Receive and investigate complaints. 
Conciliate complaints. 
Subpoena witnesses. 
Conduct hearings. 
Issue cease and desist orders. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 
Develop educational programs. 
Create advisory councils. 
Use the services of all government departments and agencies. 
Issue publications and Annual Reports. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 


OREGON 


Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 


Employers of six or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Persons inciting violations of the Act. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit social, fraternal, charitable, educational or religious 
associations or corporations. 
Parents. 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, creed or national 
origin. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
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Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 
Administered by: 
Fair Employment Practices Division of the Bureau of Labor. 


Commission empowered to: 
Receive, investigate and conciliate complaints. 
Conduct hearings. 
Issue cease and desist orders. 
Investigate existence, causes and extent of discrimination. 
Study ways of eliminating discrimination and formulate plans 
therefor. 
Publish and disseminate reports of findings. 
Confer and cooperate with appropriate official and private 
agencies. 
Transmit recommendations to Governor and Legislature. 
Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
Employers of twelve or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 


Excluded from the Act: 


Religious, fraternal, charitable or sectarian corporations or asso- 
ciations, unless supported in whole or in part by public appro- 
priation. 

Agricultural employment. 

Domestic servants. 

Illegal practices: 

Discrimination by: 
Employers. 

Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 

Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 

Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, color, religious creed, 

ancestry, age or national origin of applicants for employment. 
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Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
“Position wanted” ads specifying race, color, national origin. 
Who may file complaint: 

The aggrieved person. 

The Commission. 

The Attorney General. 

Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 

Complaints to be filed within: 

Ninety days. 

Administered by: 

Nine-member Pennsylvania Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion within the Department of Labor and Industry, appointed 
by Governor with advice and consent of the State Senate. 

Salary per member: 
$15 per day when on official business. 
Commission empowered to: 

Receive, initiate and investigate complaints. 

Conciliate complaints. 

Subpoena witnesses. 

Conduct hearings. 

Issue cease and desist orders. 

Adopt rules and regulations. 

Create advisory agencies. 

Develop educational program. 

Conduct research. 

Issue publications and Annual Report. 

Review and enforcement: 
By the courts, 


RHODE ISLAND 

Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 

Covered by the Act: 


Employers of four or more. 
Labor organizations. 
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Employment agencies. 
Persons inciting violations of the Act. 


Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit religious, charitable, fraternal, social, educational, sec- 
tarian corporations or associations. 
Parents. 
Domestic servants. 


Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Refusal to work with members of minority groups. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, color, religion or 
national origin. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints or assisting in pro- 
ceedings under the Act. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
The Commission. 
Organizations combatting discrimination, or promoting full or 
equal employment opportunities. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
One year. 


Administered by: 
Five-member Commission on Fair Employment, appointed by 
Governor with advice and consent of the State Senate. 


Salary per member: 
$2,500 per annum. 
Necessary expenses provided. 

Commission empowered to: 
Receive, investigate and pass upon complaints. 
Subpoena witnesses. 
Conduct hearings. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 
Use voluntary and uncompensated services. 
Create advisory agencies and conciliation councils. 
Issue publications and Annual Report. 


Review and enforcement: 
By the courts. 
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WASHINGTON 


Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared a civil right. 
Covered by the Act: 
Employers of eight or more. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
The State and its political subdivisions. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit religious, charitable, educational, social or fraternal 
associations or corporations. 
Parents. 
Domestic servants. 
Illegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Employment agencies. 
Advertisements or inquiries specifying race, creed or national 
origin. 
Reprisals against persons filing complaints. 
Who may file complaint: 
The aggrieved person. 
The Board Against Discrimination. 
Employers whose employees refuse or threaten to refuse to com- 
ply with the law. 
Complaints to be filed within: 
Six months. 
Administered by: 
Five-emember Board Against Discrimination in Employment, 
appointed by Governor. 
Salary per member: 
$20 per day when on official business. 
Board empowered to: 
Receive, investigate and pass upon complaints. 
Subpoena witnesses. 
Conduct hearings. 
Issue cease and desist orders. 
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Use services of government departments and agencies. 
Adopt rules and regulations. 

Review and enforcement: 

By the courts. 


WISCONSIN 
Right to employment without discrimination: 
Declared public policy. 
Covered by the Act: 
All enterprises conducted for profit. 
Labor organizations. 
Excluded from the Act: 
Non-profit enterprises. 
Persons employed by family. 
IHegal practices: 
Discrimination by: 
Employers. 
Labor organizations. 
Who may file complaint: 
Not specified: any person with knowledge of discriminatory 
practices. 
Administered by: 
Industrial Commission and seven-member advisory committee, 
appointed by Governor. 
Salary per member: 
None. 
Necessary expenses provided. 
Powers of Commission: 
Receive and investigate complaints. 
Subpoena witnesses. 
Conduct hearings or proceedings. 
Publicize findings. 
Recommend legislation and formulate plans for the elimination 
of prejudice. 
Issue publications. 
Review and enforcement: 
Not specified. However, in January 1954 the Circuit Court of 


Milwaukee upheld a cease and desist order entered by the 
State Industrial Commission. 
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Be sure to read regularly: 


AFL-CIO-NEWS — Official weekly publication reports up-to-the-min- 
ute labor news. $1.25 per year 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST — Labor’s own monthly 
magazine, containing timely articles by leading labor spokesmen 
on issues of interest to all who work. Illustrated. $2.00 per year 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW — Monthly 8-page bulletin de- 
voted to the outstanding economic problems confronting the 
nation. $1.50 per year 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS — Eight-page monthly 


newsletter on workers’ education programs and techniques. 
$1.00 per year 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Publication No. 23 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AG 65 Second printing, May 1956 
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Discrimination 
s Costs YOU 
Money 
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If you treat a man with scorn, 

For the place where he was born, 
Or the color of his skin, 

Or the church he worships in— 


That's what's called DISCRIMINATION, 
In a union, or a nation— 
And it isn't very funny, 


And what's more, it costs YOU money. 
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Here was Joe, who didn't know, 
Discrimination costs you dough. 

He came into a union shop 

And almost made the whole works stop. 
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Joseph's bench was set between 

Sidney Cohen and Frederick Green, 
With Nick Petrone on Freddy's right— 

A team that worked with main and might. 
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When Joe came in he blew his top, 
‘Now | don't mind a union shop— 
But | won't work with Green or Cohen, 
Or any guy named Nick Petrone.” 
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Now Al, shop steward, heard him say: 

‘| won't work with those guys one day” 
And watching Joey slowly burn, 

Al thought, “This boy has much to learn.” 
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Al took our little Joe in hand— 
"Just let me make you understand. 
Don't talk so big and act so funny. 
Discrimination costs you money.” 
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“Who me?" said Joe, “I'd like to know 
How this is gonna cost me dough." 
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‘Its quite a simple thing to see— 
Just look at union history. 
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‘In stockyard, railroad, plant and mill, 
The union battles were up-hill 

Because some workers, dumb as you, 
Said, “Keep out Negro, Catholic, Jew. 
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‘Instead of helping one another, 
Worker battled working brother. 
And when they added up the cost, 
Strikes were broken, battles lost. 
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‘In spite of all the fight and strain, 
The workers’ struggles were in vain. 
There was no chance for victory, 
Because there was no unity." 
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Good unions have to meet the need 
Of every color, race and creed. 

If each man has a union card, 

No man will scab because he's barred. 
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STRIKE KE 
BREAKERS. 


For men with kids who cry for bread 
Might break a strike to see them fed, 
Unless they know that when it’s done 
They'll get their share of all that's won— 
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“But look,” said Joe, “'I still don't see 

What this has got to do with me.” 

“You chump,” said Al, “d'ya think this shop 
Was born with a contract buttoned up?" 
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‘We had our battle—fought it hard— 
But all of us had a union card. 

Petrone and Green and Cohen and me, 
We worked it all together. See?” 
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‘No man would scab against his neighbor, 
For all of us were union labor, 

And no one fell an easy prey 

To bosses offering lower pay.” 
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“We battled on with belts pulled tight— 
But sticking together, we won our fight. 
Wages went up; hours went down. 

We made this place a union town!" 
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We didn't put our fight across 

With a Jim-Crow union or restricted clause. 
We all helped you to sit in clover— 

Now you go home and think that over!" 
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Our Joey thought it over right. 

Al's words stayed with him through the night. 
He dreamed of Cohens, Petrones and Greens, 
All putting money in his jeans. 
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The dawn came up, the sun shone bright. 
“I got it now—I see the light" 

He grabbed his pail and rushed to work, 
And shouted, ‘Boys, | was a jerk." 
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“| didn't know—I couldn't see 

That workers need their unity. 

That! need you and you need me, 
And that's what makes democracy!” 
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Be sure to read regularly: 


AFL-CIO NEWS — Official weekly publication reports up 


to the minute labor news. $1.25 a year 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST — Labor's own 
monthly magazine, containing timely articles by leading 
labor spokesmen on issues of interest to all who work. 
Illustrated. $2.00 a year 


LABOR'S ECONOMIC REVIEW — Monthly 8-page bulle- 
tin devoted to the outstanding economic problems con- 
_fronting the nation. $1.50 per year 
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Publication No. 24 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Face trade unions are Pioneers of Progress. 

Workers advance themselves through labor unions on three 
broad fronts. 

First, trade unions attack the economic problems of workers 
in order to gain a better living standard for workers. This is 
done by collective bargaining aimed at increasing wages, short- 
—s ours, and improving working conditions. These gains 
enable the worker to provide a better education, more recreation, 
and a fuller cultural life for his wife and children. 

However, “economic advance” goes beyond hours and wages. 
It includes working conditions—that great variety of items which 
make a job attractive and satisfying and meaningful. Working 
conditions include such matters as the establishment of proper 
grievance machinery for the settlement of those causes of fric- 
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tion that arise day to day in employment; they include provision 
for arbitration of disputes, when the employer and employees 
cannot agree on them; they provide seniority rights for promo- 
tion opportunities and as a guard against arbitrary dismissal. 
The basic economic gain, however, is in wages, which have in- 
creased by as much as four times in the last twenty years in 
some unions. These economic gains help to make U.S. workers 
= workers, good citizens, and good providers for their fam- 
es. 


Secondly, unions also carry on the struggle for improved con- 
ditions for workers, organized and unorganized, on the govern- 
mental front. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and its state and territorial federations of labor 
throughout the United States have primary responsibility for la- 
bor’s legislative program. This program ranges from seeking to 
improve Social Security legislation and supporting the public 
school system, to working for labor standards legislation and the 
enactment of equitable tax programs. In this way many workers 
have added protection from “sweatshop” conditions, from eco- 
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nomic insecurity in old age, from unrestricted child labor. Or- 
ganized labor supported the passage of a federal minimum wage 
law in 1938, old age and survivors’ insurance, unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compensation legislation. Unions 
represent their members’ interests not only in legislation but also 
in the courts, before administrative bodies, and in public meet- 
ings. Through these processes, governmental bodies are made 
aware of workers’ needs and aspirations. From these activities, 
direct benefit flows to the public. 


Thirdly, unions attack the social problems of American work- 
ers. The social gains made by labor unions, such as the estab- 
lishment of the eee baat workweek and improved public hous- 
ing programs, have made life better for all in American society. 
But these gains did not come easily. Even before the United 
States won its independence, Americans joined trade unions to 
struggle for a fair wage and a decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their families in a pioneer civilization. Even in those 
early days, against unfriendly courts and uncompromising em- 
ployers, gains were made. In 1881 several trade unions affliated 
together in the American Federation of Labor. The cigarmaker 
Samuel Gompers was the first president of the A.F.L. Today 
the American Labor Movement has grown into the world’s great- 
est labor federation, dedicated to the service of its members. 

In all this progress, American workers have maintained their 
freedom. Our members have built unions which are free of gov- 
ernment domination but democratically responsive to the will of 
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the membership. They have never depended upon government 
or political party or employer to maintain their unions; they have 
contributed their efforts and paid their own dues. They eiect 
their own officers and decide their own goals and their own tac- 
tics. As free men and women, our members keep their unions 
free—free to win more of the better things of life for themselves 
and their families. 

By joining in this great movement you can help to gain “more 
... now” for yourselves, your families, and your fellow workers. 


It costs little . . . The gains are great . . . Join Today! 


“] invite all wage-earners to join the free trade union move- 
ment to win a better life in a free and peaceful world.” 
GeorcE Meany, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


PUBLICATION NO. 25 
For additional educational leaflets, free of charge, write to: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


Grorce Meany, President 
WituiaM F. ScHNITZLER, Secretary-Treasurer 
815—16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BETTER WORKING 
CONDITIONS 
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PROGRESS 
_ AND 
- PRODUCTIVITY 
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_ sil ION is the creating of something of economic value, 
such as the goods and services resulting from workers’ efforts on the 
job. To improve our rate of production—that is, to increase our 
productivity—American workers cooperate with their employers, on 
two conditions, 


First, it must be agreed that the advanced productivity will not 
be based on forcing the worker to work faster and faster—the 
“speed-up”—to meet new and always higher “norms” or “stand- 
ards.” Where production “rates” are fixed, they should always be 
set by collective bargaining agreement based on the independent 
studies of both the union’s and the employer’s experts. U. S. unions 
will not tolerate the “speed-up.” 
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The second condition on which increased productivity is based is 
that workers share in the higher profits through higher wages. With- 
out this, the added production would have little meaning for the 
workers. 


We believe that production alone is of no real value. Products, 
whether goods or services, are valuable, in human terms and eco- 
nomically, only insofar as they are consumed by people and improve 
their living standard. 


Where employers agree with these ideas and cooperate, there can 
be a partnership in production and a partnership in prosperity. 
Whether there will be any real increased production is not simply 
a matter for organized labor to decide. The idea of “partnership” 
is that each contributes. This means that improved management 
practices are a most important factor in raising total production. We 
believe that management must first do its part before turning to 
workers to increase their production. 


It is true that, today, labor and employers are forming responsible 
partnerships in production, for their mutual benefit. As they do 


this, our country grows stronger and more prosperous, our people 
live better. 


Not only can workers provide needed goods and services for their 
families but, by frugal living, some can save small amounts of money. 
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Because a man is able to earn higher wages, he will buy more 
food, he will purchase more and better clothes, acquire better hous- 
ing, buy household articles that he and his family like to have. The 
well-paid worker is industry’s best customer. 


When the working man buys more food, he helps the farmer make 
more money and thus he, the farmer, can buy more goods and serv- 
ices from the city worker. When he buys more clothes, he helps the 
workers in the textile factories earn more money and they, then, can 
buy more goods that aid other workers. The industrial wage earner 
helps provide work for the carpenter, the mason, the electrician, 
and the plumber, and they provide work for him. 


When a worker buys household goods and countless other items, 
he helps workers engaged in all these enterprises to earn more and, 
therefore, to buy more. This is known as creating a mass market— 
one in which the masses of the people participate; a market, too, 
where the employer makes a fair profit and the worker a fair wage. 


Mass production, with proper management, labor cooperation, and 
improved machines, means more for all. Thus material progress is 
achieved. 


The free trade union, through the process of collective bargain- 
ing, obtains for a worker a. fair share of the fruits of his labor and 
presses for the best possible conditions of work. Our unions nego- 
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tiate with the employer as a partner in our free economy, not as a 


class enemy. We want him to prosper—so that we, too, can prosper 
with “more . . . now!” 


“Your contribution to the free trade union is an investment in bring- 
ing you more of the better things of life. 1f you take a responsible 
part in your union, you and your family will enjoy a happier and 
richer life.” 
GeorcE MEANY, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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| = three basic goals of free trade unions everywhere are higher 
pay, shorter hours, and better working conditions. These are the 
goals toward which trade union members in the United States are 
constantly striving. 


HIGHER PAY—Traditionally, American trade unions have cham- 
pioned the principle of “more . . . now.” Through trade unions, 
and the process of collective bargaining, great gains have been made. 
Through their joint efforts organized workers in the U. S. now make 
far better wages than they did in the past. 


American workers experienced the hardships which the workers 
in some other countries are still suffering. For example, in 1880 
one dollar a day was considered “adequate” pay. Unions were weak 
and few. Any worker asking for more risked prompt discharge. 


In those early days the young unions met bitter and even violent 
opposition to their efforts. Despite these obstacles they gradually 
won pay increases and better conditions for their members. Trade 
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- unions proved to employers that workers deserve better pay and that 
both employers and workers can prosper together. With higher wages 
workers became better customers for the things they manufactured. 
Workers share in the rewards of increasing productivity. 


The gains in wages, through trade unions, have been very great. 


In 1901, the beginning of this century, the average industrial 
worker made just 15¢ per hour and worked more than a 58-hour 
week. Some twenty years ago, in 1935, the average wage in manu- 
facturing was 55¢ per hour with an average of 36.6 hours of work 
each week. This was still during the great depression of the 1930’s 
and many workers had only part-time employment, so that the aver- 
age workweek was very low. More recently, in 1955, the average 
industrial worker worked a 40.7-hour week and earned $1.88 per 
hour. 


Thus the increase has been from $8.44 per week for 58 hours of 
work in 1901, to $76.52 per week for 40.7 hours of work in 1955. 
With adjustments for price rises considered, this is a gain of well 
over 250% more per hour. 

SHORTER HOURS—Over-long hours of work, as noted before, 
prevailed during the early organization period of U. S. unions. 
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These led to ill health and generally poorer living standards. Today 
some unions have reduced the workweek well below forty hours— 


at the same time increasing the real purchasing power of their 
members. 


Instead of decreasing total national output, shorter hours have 
actually helped in reaching new records in production. This is true 
because healthier and happier skilled workers, together with more 
satisfactory conditions, better management, and improved machines, 
produce far more in fewer hours than before. 


Most union contracts now provide for overtime rates of pay, 
usually at time-and-one-half the regular rate, for over forty hours 
per week and for over eight hours per day. 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS—Improvement in working 
conditions has long been a major goal and a proud achievement in 
U. S. trade union progress. 


The keynote of union progress is the grievance procedure designed 
to protect workers from improper treatment under the terms of the 
contract. The grievance machinery settles those day-to-day frictions 
that arise. 


In many other ways, too, free trade unions in our country have 
advanced the dignity and self-respect of the individual. By promot- 
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ing the principles of economic democracy, free trade unions have 
strengthened the fibers of our Republic. Equality of opportunity and 
just compensation have come within the reach of trade unionists 
because sturdy union pioneers relentlessly pressed forward in the 
quest for social and economic justice. 


“A member of a free trade union wins a sense of human dignity, 
freedom, and a higher standard of living. The entire community 
benefits.” 
GreorcE MEany, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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“Without democracy there can be no free trade unionism. Without trade 
unionism there can be no genuine democracy. Hence, the free trade unions 
must be in the forefront of the struggle to defend democracy and free labor 
against every aggression or enticement of the communist or any other type of 
totalitarianism.” 
Greorce MEany, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


The American labor movement rejects every type of totali- 
tarianism because such ideologies destroy freedom. The A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. knows that the working man cannot prosper unless he is 
free. However much communists and other dictators may claim 
to help wage earners, the record shows that they enslave workers. 


Communism is one of the most insidious forms of enslavement. 
It is reactionary and barbaric. It thrives on misery and frustra- 
tion wherever they exist. It promises everything and gives noth- 
ing. As experience in Czechoslovakia has shown, communism 
aims to capture the labor movement to use it as an instrument 
- on destruction of democracy and the creation of a Soviet 

atellite. 


The A.F.L.-C.I.0. unions have been extremely active at home 
and abroad in promoting democracy and in fighting communism 
and every other form of totalitarianism. The American free trade 
union movement thwarted communist efforts to infiltrate and con- 
trol its organizations and expelled a few unions which had become 
communist dominated. In addition, our unions have supported 
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every constructive effort of the United States Government to stop 
the spread of communism at home or abroad. 


The great free trade unions of the United States backed the 
program to help Greece and Turkey resist communist threats, and 
supported the Marshall Plan for economic recovery, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Rio Mutual Defense Treaty, the 
participation of U. S. troops in Korea, and other such programs. 
Abroad, A.F.L. and C.I.0. special representatives have helped 
workers fight for democracy and resist communism by rebuilding 
old unions and organizing new ones. In this hemisphere, the 
A.F.L. and C.I.0. were proud to join as founders of O.R.LT., 
the Inter-American regional organization of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, which is valiantly promoting 
free trade unionism in the Americas. 


Free trade unions throughout the world know that democratic 
government is the only safe route towards economic and social 
emancipation. Only under democracy can organized labor press 
forward to win higher wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions. Only under democracy can trade unionists, without 
fear of reprisal or recrimination, press their just demands before 


employers. 


Communist agitators and propagandists stir up discontent wher- 
ever real or fancied grievances exist. It is easy for them, when 


enjoying the privileges of the Free World, to criticize inequalities 
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and injustices. It is easy for them to promise all things to all 
people, but only free people—such as those in free trade unions— 
can actually correct evils fairly and justly. 


But what does communism provide to the millions of people 
held captive by its armies, its secret police, its power-crazed, fear- 
ridden bureaucrats? What does the communist oligarchy permit 
its government-dominated “labor unions” to do? The facts are 
clear. The communist labor front promised a paradise to the 
workers in Czechoslovakia when the democratic government of 
Benes and Masaryk was overthrown; but it has, in fact, plunged 
those workers into a purgatory of poverty, regimentation, and 
slave labor. So-called “union” officers there, by their own admis- 
sion, are political agents of the communist bosses; they serve as 
spies to compel faster production, penalize tardiness, punish for 
accidents, and sentence to the “corrective imprisonment” of slave 
labor camps those who dare to speak—or even think—of com- 
plaining against such exploitation. 


Those who are snared by communist promises, impressed by 
communist power, prostituted by communist bribes, may well 
deserve the terrible consequences they will suffer. But the worker 
who is too blind or too lazy or too careless or too indifferent to 
make all the efforts needed to protect his own freedom is indeed 
to be pitied. 

Ask the Czechs and Slovaks who are captives today what price 
they would pay to regain the freedom they lost in 1948! Ask 


the Balts, the Poles, the Hungarians, Rumanians, and Bulgarians! 
Ask the Russian worker himself or the Chinese victim on the 
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mainland! Ask the Guatemalans how the communists suppressed 
opposition, looted the treasury, and prepared for complete seizure 
of power while Arbenz was acting as president! 

Nowhere in the world have communists gained control except 
by the use or threat of force. And nowhere do they retain control 
except by force. They cannot compete with freedom and truth. 

All dictatorships, whether of the right or left, bring comfort 


only to the party bosses and the bureaucrats. For instance, offi- 
cial statistics for this year show how much time an individual 
must work in the U. S. to buy different items, as against the time 
in Russia which has had nearly 40 years of communist control. 
It is a fact that the Russian worker must work twice as long 
as the American worker to be able to buy a loaf of bread; 5 
times as long to buy a pound of beef or a se of milk; 6 times 


as long to buy potatoes; 8 times as long to buy a dozen eggs or a 
cake of soap; 10 times as long to buy a pound of butter, 21 times 
as long to buy a pound of tea and about 26 times as long to buy 
a pound of sugar. /¢t is a fact that a man in Moscow must work 
from 10 to 20 times as long to earn a suit of clothes as does a 
worker in New York City. 


Thus it is clear that totalitarianism gives neither freedom nor 
bread, neither peace nor security. Only in the Free World can 
wage earners get freedom, peace, and bread. 
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Today many men still do not realize the strength which comes 
from joining with their fellow workers in free trade unions. Only 
by joining shoulder to shoulder with fellow workers in their own 
craft or industry can workers achieve equality with employers. 


Becoming a trade unionist, however, means more than bargaining 
strength. Joining a union is only the first step; it takes time and 
understanding to become a real trade unionist. 


A member of a free trade union wins a sense of human dignity 
and freedom, and a higher standard of living. He joins an organi- 
zation which is self-governing, alert to prevent any individual inside 
or outside the union from using the organization for selfish pur- 
poses. It is dedicated to the service of the members. 


In the brotherhood of trade unionism, workers can realize their 
dignity and self-respect. They can exercise their God-given right to 
seek a better life for themselves and their families. Workers who 
can bargain in equality with their employers know the real meaning 
of democracy. 
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Joining a trade union is one thing. To become a real, sincere 
trade unionist is another. It requites an understanding of the pur- 
pose and goals of the labor movement. It requires belief in the dig- 
nity of man. 


To make you feel at home in your union, to help members become 
sincere trade unionists, and to help them do a better job with their 
unions, most American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations national unions maintain Education Departments 
or assign top officers to work on education programs. Many of the 
state central bodies do the same. Thousands of volunteer Education 
Committees work in city central bodies and local unions. These 
Committees, for example, hold classes for the new members explain- 
ing the early struggles and present goals of the movement. Classes 
teach members how to improve their collective bargaining contracts 
and how to process their grievances. Modern teaching methods and 
techniques are used. To encourage and coordinate this activity, the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
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GUIDANCE 
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of Industrial Organizations maintains a Department of Education. 
With advice, staff assistance, film library, lesson plans and materials, 
this Department helps the unions help themselves. All of this aid is 
available to a trade unionist. 


In collective bargaining the trade unionist needs facts, This in- 
formation about his industry, his area, his employer, is supplied 
through research. To help the trade unionist and his local union, 
many of our national unions maintain research departments. To 
assist these departments, the A.F.L.-C.1.0. headquarters has its own 
Department of Research. 


The data developed by the research experts of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. 
and its affiliates provide facts which assist even the smallest locals 
to negotiate successfully with employers. Such economic informa- 
tion provides a factual basis for negotiations. The service they pro- 
vide is a rich reward for the dues which the individual contributes. 

Industrial engineers, labor relations lawyers, legislative agents, 
and other experts are also available at unions’ headquarters to back 
up the local union negotiators. 


The basic fact remains that you and your fellow workers can 
benefit from all these resources only if you and they join the 17 
million other workers in the United States who belong to free trade 
unions! 
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“Free Trade Unions help American workers gain the knowledge to 
assure progress. Education and research help our members earn 
more of the better things of life.” 
Georce MEany, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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1. As a worker, what do you want most? 


First, you want a steady job with good wages and 
decent working conditions. You also want to provide 
well for your family. You want to have the money 
and time to enjoy a better life. You want to raise 
your standard of living and you want your employer 
to treat you with human dignity. 


2. How can you do this? 


By joining a free trade union and helping it achieve 
your aims, by actively participating in its program. 


3. What is a free trade union? 


A free trade union is a group of wage earners who 
have joined together in an organization to advance 
their common interests. They are free from domina- 
tion by government or by employers. 
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4. How does a free trade union function? 


A free trade union represents you and your fellow 
workers before your employer. As your agent, it ne- 
gotiates a contract with the employer, setting out the 
terms under which you will work. These include the 
wages or salary you will be paid, the number of hours 
you will work, and your working conditions, such as: 
what holidays you will have; the length of your paid 
vacations; provision for a retirement pension fund; 
how much you will be paid in case of sickness or 
injury; seniority rules for layoffs; procedure for the 
settlement of grievances; and many other such benefits. 


5. How does a union accomplish all these things for you? 


Through the process of collective bargaining—that is, 
all of the workers bargaining together with their em- 
ployer. In accordance with the aims agreed upon by 
the members, the union representatives sit down with 
the employer and discuss the terms of a work con- 
tract. The union officials present your terms to the 
employer and by discussion around the conference 
table reach an agreement which is mutually satisfac- 
tory to you and your employer. A contract is signed 
which is binding on both. 


6. Why shouldn’t you do this yourself? 


When a worker tries to “bargain” for himself with an 
employer, he has to accept what he is offered or not 
work. Any dissatisfied worker can be easily replaced 
by the employer who can always get somebody else to 
take the job. But with a union the workers unite, and 
an employer cannot readily replace all of his workers. 


7. What are the aims of a free trade union? 


A free trade union aims to raise wages, reduce hours 
of work, and improve working conditions in order to 
raise the standard of living of your family. It wins 
better treatment of workers. It negotiates job security 
for you to prevent discharges without good cause. It 
cooperates with management to increase production 
while protecting you from unfair pressures and gets 
for you a fair share of the benefits through higher 
wages. 
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8. What else does a union do? 


In your community a union works for better schools 
for your children, better water supply, better housing, 
better streets, better recreational facilities for you and 
your family. A union can help get laws passed when 
necessary to protect your rights. 


Yes, of course. If you want to improve your working 
conditions and enjoy a better life, you will join a 
union because that is the democratic way for you to 
get the things you want. 


10. What do you have to do if you join a union? 

First of all, you sign up. You become a member. You 
attend all meetings. You express your views. You 
help the union organize and educate. You help to 
make it the type of union that will get the things you 
want. You have a voice in democratically shaping its 
policies. When the time comes to negotiate a work 
contract, you help to draw up the proposals your 
union will make as to wages, hours, and conditions. 
You participate in committee work. You may be 
elected to serve as a union officer. You pay dues, 


11. ig should you pay dues? 


To enable the union to serve you. To provide the 
hall you meet in costs money. The union needs to 
buy typewriters, paper and other office equipment. If 
you need a permanent representative, the union will 
have to pay his salary. In short, you pay dues to pay 
the expenses of your union. No more. Here in the 
United States our unions’ expenses are submitted to 
the membership for approval. Our books are audited. 
Our dues help finance international activities such as 
membership in the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) and its affiliates, such as the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers 
(ORIT). Some of your dues may go into a special 
fund so that, if ever there is a strike, you can get 
some money each week to feed your family and to 
help your fellow trade unionists. 
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12. Who runs the free trade union? 


You do. A union is a democratic organization. Deci- 
sions are by majority vote. You should take full part 
in your union’s activities and vote on every issue. 
You can help keep it free and strong by seeing that 
elections for officers are open and fair, that your union 
gives you a financial statement regularly, and that no 
outsiders dominate union policies. 


13. What do you gain through a union? 


As a union man your higher wages, shorter hours, and 
better working conditions enable you to give your 
family a better house to live in, provide better food 
for them, buy better clothes, give your children a good 
education, and in general enjoy a better life. You can 
make your plant a better place to work in. 

You can guarantee your own self-respect and dignity. 


“A free trade union is as effective as its members make it. Only by joining 
wholeheartedly in its activities can a worker safeguard and advance 


own interests. If you want to improve your life, you will be an active and 
loyal trade unionist.” 


Greorce Meany, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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Labor Cannot Survive Without Freedom 


“We know from experience that you can’t get careless with 
your freedom because that’s basic to this thing we call trade 
unionism. 

“We are proud we can say that the labor movement has 
been in the forefront of preserving those freedoms; that we 
are ahead of the rest of the country. . . . We recognized a 
menace to our way of life in what was happening in Germany 
twenty years ago, in what happened in Russia after the 
Kerensky revolution was overthrown by the Bolsheviks .. . 
but in the process we are not going to lose sight of the fact 
that we have something to protect here at home. 

“We are not going to gain anything in the fight on com- 
munism if . . . we lower the morale of employees from 
one end of the country to the other and depart from the 
American concept of justice by accusing people without giving 
them the slightest opportunity to defend themselves. . . . 

“I think it would be well for Congress, in its fight to 
preserve the internal security of this country, not to lose sight 
of the fact we have some essential and basic freedoms to 
preserve... . 

“We in labor want to see American leadership in this field. 
Not only leadership in supplying the arms necessary to defend 
our nation and the nations associated with us, but a moral 
leadership that will show the world we really mean what we 
say in our Bill of Rights... .” 


George Meany, President 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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Foreword 


By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Unions have been and are dependent on civil liberties for 
their very existence. The history of our trade union movement 
closely parallels the history of America’s civil liberties. Free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly and other basic freedoms 
are essential to the very existence of our unions today, as much 
as in the past. The examples given in this pamphlet vividly 
illustrate this point. 

Dictatorships in any form, whether Communist or Fascist, 
do not tolerate free trade unions. There is no freedom of 
political choice in the Soviet Union or any of its satellites. 
There are no free and independent unions. The right to strike 
is outlawed. There is no Magna Carta, no Bill of Rights to pro- 
claim man’s freedom and to protect it. 

The insidious, conspiratorial nature of world communism 
makes it necessary for us in America to protect ourselves 
against espionage, infiltration and subversion. The Communist 
movement in this country does provide a breeding ground for 
traitors, spies and saboteurs who, with their agents and 
stooges, are trying hard to obtain the nation’s most guarded 
vital secrets. 

What are the best ways for us to meet this danger? We 
must safeguard our national security calmly and judiciously, 
with full regard at every step for the complete observance of 
the civil liberties we are striving to defend. 

We need alert and vigilant counter-intelligence work plus 
vigorous enforcement of criminal laws. And we must main- 
tain a realistic and effective security system, while rejecting 
the ways and methods of totalitarian despots in pursuing this 
task. 
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During the past year, protection of individual civil rights in 
security cases has been greatly improved. I am proud to say 
that both the AF of L and the CIO have played an important 
part in arousing public concern over safeguarding the rights 
of persons in the conduct of security programs and in Con- 
gressional investigations. The AFL-CIO is carrying on this 
work now. The witch hunt is over. But the problem is still 
with us. 

Today, the AFL-CIO feels that, under the Taft-Hartley 
law, state “right-to-work” laws and restrictive local ordinances, 
many of labor’s basic rights are being threatened. 

On April 19, 1956, the city of Dublin, Georgia, adopted an 
ordinance declaring that any union organizer in that city must 
have been a resident of Dublin for more than five years, must 
pay a license fee of $2,500 and must swear that he does not 
favor overthrowing laws on segregation and that no money of 
his union will be spent to violate segregation laws or for Com- 
munist activities. The ordinance was adopted at a special city 
council meeting following the organizational meeting of the 
Laurens County White Citizens Council. 

A rash of these anti-union laws in Southern cities has 
cropped out denying union members the right to organize and 
meet together unless the union organizer pays for a license 
and for each member who joins a union. 

We have also witnessed loosely-conducted Congressional in- 
vestigations where unfounded accusations and unproved charges 
had the effect of character assassination of good, loyal Amer- 
icans. Some have wandered far afield from any proper legis- 
lative purpose and were turned into attempts to enforce uni- 
formity of opinions and to stifle the traditional American right 
to dissent. Other Congressional investigations were conducted 
judiciously and have served to expose the extent of Commu- 
nist infiltration in American institutions, without flouting civil 
liberties. They have shown how the needed job can be done in 
full accord with the American way. 

The conduct of security screening programs in the past has 
likewise revealed, in a number of situations, a flagrant disre- 
gard for the individual rights of citizens. 
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In the face of multiple instances of harsh and unfair deal- 
ing with persons subjected to those programs, the Adminis- 
tration has responded with sluggish, grudging and belated 
efforts to correct the abuses or to prevent injustice in the 
future. 

Working people cannot easily cope with the vague and 
loose criteria of the present security screening programs, 
where the heavy burden of proof must be met by the accused, 
and the informants against him remain concealed. A good 
union man who was often involved in controversy and some- 
times in industrial strife, may easily fall victim to malicious 
charges which may ring true to the ears of a management- 
minded judge. Although, on the whole, the Government's 
security programs have been administered by men of good 
will, there have been glaring instances of the lack of due 
process. The ancient safeguards of notice and hearing and of 
due process of law must be rigorously adhered to when a 
man’s rights as a free citizen are adjudged and his future live- 
lihood is at stake. 


Security programs in employment directly related to national 
defense or to information vital to the security of the United 
States are necessary. Their operation must remain the responsi- 
bility of our Government. They must not be allowed to be- 
come the private preserve of employers intent on destroying 
unions under the protective coloration of patriotic programs 
to safeguard the national interest. Nor should employers be 
permitted to delegate the task to private investigative agencies. 
Such agencies can use the information they gain to build up 
blacklists. There must be no room for the revival of private 
spy systems engaging in labor espionage. 

The operation of the Government's personnel security pro- 
grams, as they are applied both to industry and to public em- 
ployment, can and should be improved and strengthened in 
two most important respects: 

1) There should be established, for use of all of the agen- 
cies of the government concerned, clearly defined and reason- 
able standards or criteria to be used as a proper basis for 
passing judgment on the alleged “‘security risks.” These stand- 
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ards should be set forth in plain language that can be readily 
understood by plain people. These standards must respond 
to the objectives of the program without doing violence to 
the civil rights and liberties of our citizens. 

2) The Government should provide adequate training of 
personnel engaged in the administration of the security pro- 
gram, so that security officers and others engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the program would be provided with the skill 
and knowledge necessary to deal with human problems, and 
have a thorough understanding of the true facts of life in- 
volved in the threat to our security and of the basic rights and 
immunities to which citizens of American democracy are en- 
titled. 

Labor is keenly aware of the need to safeguard the security 
of the nation, not only against sabotage, espionage and trea- 
son, but also against the unrelenting attempt of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy to infiltrate and subvert the American commu- 
nity. The lessons of the Klaus Fuchs and the McLean-Burgess 
cases have not been lost on us. 

In fact, the AFL-CIO, through its international labor pro- ° 
gram and through its participation in the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions is constantly and currently 
combatting the Communist conspiracy all over the globe. 
Labor, organized in free trade unions, is the bulwark of the 
relentless fight against communism both at home and through- 
out the world. 

Instead of being excluded from it, labor should be invited 
to take part in the administration of our Government's Indus- 
trial Security Program, as it is applied to workers in industry. 

It is up to all of us, dedicated to the preservation and en- 
largement of civil liberties in our land, to join hands in shaping 
a program which is effective, which is just, and which fully 
accords with the great American tradition of the security of 
individual freedom. 
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Who Is A Risk? 


“For as long as the U. S. leads the forces of freedom 
in the world’s great ideological struggle, our institutions 
will remain under a global spotlight, and what we do will 
speak much louder than what we say. If our actions con- 
tinuously testify to our belief in justice, other free nations 
will be fortified in their pursuit of the same ideal. 

“Since the instinct of justice is universal every citizen 

. can serve justice by living more consciously in its 
spirit and by keeping his own vigilant watch on the rights 
he shares with his fellow citizen. ... 

“The moval is that if each minority, each professional 
group ana each citizen would imagine himself in the 
other's shoes, everybody's rights would have firmer sup- 
ports.” 

~- Earl Warren, Chief Justice, U. S$. Supreme Court 


Age you a security risk? 


If you’re an active union member, the decision of some secu- 
rity officers might well be, Yes. Take James Schuetz’ story as he 
told it to the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
in November 1955. 

Jim had worked at Bell Aircraft in Niagara Falls, New 
York, since 1940. He was a union steward, chairman of the 
steward’s council and chairman of his local union’s education 
committee. Since the company was working on defense con- 
tracts, Jim’s job required a Government security clearance, 
which he had held since 1946. 

In 1949, Local 501 of the United Automobile Workers 
went on strike for almost five months. Jim was one of the 
strike leaders. A year and a half later, he was called into the 
Army Air Force office at Bell Aircraft. An Air Force major 
handed him a letter stating that his security clearance had 
been withdrawn. Jim returned to his department, where a 
company representative was waiting to tell him that as a 
“security risk” he could no longer be employed at Bell. 
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Through his union Jim filed an appeal. The Industrial Em- 
ployment Review Board answered: “. . . You do not possess 
the integrity and discretion essential to the security of classi- 
fied military information.” Two months later, in an interview 
before the Hearing Board in Washington, Jim learned that 
his security clearance had been withdrawn because of “picket 
line offenses” in the Bell Aircraft strike. 

During the strike, Local 501’s Veterans’ Committee had 
declared a “‘veterans’ day,” in answer to the company’s charge 
that the strikers were not loyal Americans. Two or three 
hundred union members arrived on picket duty wearing their 
service uniforms, from which the stripes had been removed 
in accordance with military regulations. 
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This act, the Hearing Board said, had shown “‘poor dis- 
cretion” and “lack of responsibility.” Jim was not disloyal 
or subversive, they said; but they implied that perhaps he was 
too good a union man! 

When the Board failed to restore Jim’s clearance, top UAW 
officers took the case to the Secretary of Defense in Wash- 
ington. Five months after he was fired, Jim was reinstated 
on his job. Thanks to the backing, influence and hard work 
of his union and the Workers Defense League, Jim Schuetz 
was cleared of the “security risk’’ tag. Nevertheless, it took 
him almost a year to get his back pay. 

What happened to Jim Schuetz is not an isolated incident. 
One Monday morning in August 1947, the first of two 
million Government workers lined up to be fingerprinted as 
part of the new loyalty-security program. The purpose was 
to screen from Government service those against whom there 
was a “reasonable belief of subversive activities or associa- 
tions.” 

Since 1947, the number of Americans under security screen- 
ing has swelled from less than one million to approximately 
ten million. And the number of reasons for which one could 
be tagged a ‘“‘security risk” has grown steadily. Today, about 
10 million Americans and their families are covered by 
Government security programs. 


Many have suffered injustice in the screening process. 


In California, in 1955, the editor of a local union news- 
paper was fired as a “security risk” from his aircraft job in 
a case of mistaken identity. 

In Virginia, a skilled machinist who handed out union 
authorization cards during an organizing drive in his plant, 
was told three hours later: ‘We'll have to let you go; you're 
a security risk.” 

In Seattle, a Government worker with a 20-year “outstand- 
ing performance” rating was dismissed because his brother- 
in-law, accused of having been a Communist, had moved into 
his basement apartment. 
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The Security Problem 


Just after World War II, the American people were shocked 
by Russia’s open hostility to the United States. Communist 
aggression became a critical international problem. The Com- 
munists seized control of Czechoslovakia . . . the battle for 
Greece began . . . the Soviets blockaded Berlin. 


During this cold war and the hot Korean War which fol- 
lowed, other disturbing events took place. A spy ring was 
discovered in Canada. The cases of Alger Hiss, Klaus Fuchs 
and the Rosenbergs convinced Americans that communism 
was a dangerous international conspiracy. It became increas- 
ingly evident that the chief loyalty of Communists everywhere 
was to the Soviet Union. As domestic and world tensions 
mounted, fear of espionage increased. The American labor 
movement, aware of the need to protect national security and 
maintain its own democratic freedoms, moved to expel Com- 
munist-dominated unions from its ranks. 


The Truman administration built political, economic and 
military roadblocks against Communist expansion. At the 
same time, laws against subversion in this country were 
brought up to date. The first Government-wide loyalty pro- 
gram was initiated in 1947. 


The Mesh Tightens 


Security was an issue in the 1952 political campaign and 
both parties promised to tighten security regulations. In May 
1953, President Eisenhower issued Executive Order #10450, 
expanding the grounds on which a Government worker could 
be fired as a “security risk.” Under the regulations, an indi- 
vidual could be deemed a “risk” even if he were personally 
loyal but had relatives or friends who were suspect. 
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Today there are at least five official security programs in 
operation. These are: 


(1) The Industrial Personnel Security Program. 
(2) The Port Security Program. 
(3) The Atomic Energy Security Program. 
(4) The Government Personnel Security Program. 
(5) The Military Personnel Security Program. 
Over nine million Americans are subject to one or another 
of these checks, including: 
* Three million industrial workers in defense employment. 
* Half a million merchant seamen and dock workers. 
+ About 200,000 atomic energy workers. 
* Two and a half million Government employees. 
* Three million men and women in the armed forces. 


These measures are over and above the constant vigilance 
against espionage practiced by the FBI, Military Intelligence 
and the police. 

In addition, Congress has adopted many laws in the fight 
against communism: 


The Voorhis Act requires political organizations under 
foreign control to disclose information about their finances. 

The Smith Act, under which many Communist leaders have 
been imprisoned, prohibits the ‘‘teaching, advocating or con- 
spiring to teach or advocate the overthrow of the government 
by force or violence.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act requires union officers using the 
National Labor Relations Board to swear under oath they 
are not Communists. 

The Internal Security Act calls for the registration of all 
Communist action or “front” groups, and provides for the 
creation of detention camps for suspected subversives in time 
of national emergency. 

Public Law 733 authorizes the heads of specified Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the national defense to dismiss 
summarily any employee whose continued employment is not 
“in the interests of national security.” The law also permits 
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the President to extend its provisions to such other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as he deems necessary 
—which the President has interpreted to include all depart- : 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government.’ 

The McCarran-W alter Immigration Act bars the immigra- 
tion and naturalization of Communists or former Communists. 

The Communist Control Law declares that the Communist 
Party shall not be “entitled to any of the rights, privileges ' 
and immunities attendant upon legal bodies.” 


The security programs have undoubtedly kept some persons 
of questionable loyalty from Government jobs. They have 
made it more difficult for known subversives to get defense 
work. They have made Americans more aware of the dangers 
of international Communism. 


No one questions the need to protect military secrets from 
foreign agents, Communist Party members and others whose 
chief loyalty is not to this country. 


But the security system has now spread to thousands of 
working men and women not engaged in defense production. 
In Indiana, for instance, a professional wrestler must take 
a loyalty oath before he may climb into the ring. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently, a second-hand piano dealer ran into 
“security trouble” renewing his license. 


An AFL-CIO witness summed up the issue in recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 


7 Rights: 
“The moment we start trying to watch everybody in this 
country . . . we are going to miss any trained sabotage ring 


that is really a danger. . . 


1. On June 11, 1956 the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in Cole v. Young that in 
order to come under the provisions of Public Law 733 an employee must be 
engaged in “sensitive” employment. 
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Fanaticism Still Not Dead 


The security system, from the first, was plagued by political 
exploitation. Politicians, intent on capitalizing on publicity 
which would bill them as super-patriots, whipped the post-war 
fear of Communist expansion into a wave of hysteria. They 
exaggerated the menace of Communist infiltration out of all 
proportion to reality, picturing the American community as 
honeycombed with disloyalty and subversion. These campaigns 
were not only contrary to fact; they interfered seriously with 
our efforts to detect real disloyalty and to snare true agents of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

The major storm of hysteria stirred up in recent years has 
died down. But its echoes are still resounding. It remains vital 
to our country’s strength to deal soberly and intelligently with 
real issues as they arise and to shun the paralyzing suspicion 
and distrust bred by irresponsible fanatics. 


“Everyone is a little subversive but thee and me, 
and sometimes - 


I think even thee ——- 
ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
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How The Industrial Security 
Program Works 


All five of the Government security programs affect union 
members. Sometimes unionists come under more than one 
program, either on the same job or as they move from job to 
job. Security clearances under one program are not automatic- 
ally honored by another. 

There are 21,000 industrial plants involved in Government 
production today. Most union members in these plants come 
under the Industrial Personnel Security Program (IPSP), 
which was started in 1949, revised in 1952 and changed 
some more since. The IPSP was not initiated by a law of 
Congress or an executive order. It was developed as part of 
the contractual agreements between the Defense Department 
and private companies engaged in defense work. 


Three Levels of Clearance 


Defense Department contracts require that every employee 
in the plant who works on classified material, or has access to 
classified information must go through a security check. There 
are three levels of clearance: confidential, secret and top secret. 

About two-thirds of all industrial workers who come under 
IPSP need “confidential” clearance. The Defense Depart- 
ment allows the employer to investigate the worker's back- 
ground and grant clearances for work at this level. Investi- 
gations for secret or top-secret levels are conducted by the 
Government itself. 

A worker who is not cleared by the Government need not 
necessarily be dismissed; but he must be taken off classified 
work and assigned to a non-sensitive area of the plant. 

The case of Clayton Dechant, a maintenance electrician 
at the General Electric Company in Philadelphia, shows how 
the IPSP works. 

Dechant has been a loyal union member and a militant 
anti-Communist for years. In 1941, he took a job at General 
Electric. He had no access to classified information; in fact, 
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the products on which he worked were the same that the 
U. S. Government shipped to the Soviet Union in World 
War II. 

Early in 1954, Dechant was told by his supervisors that 
the company was going to file for security clearance—al- 
though the workers in the department required no clearance 
in connection with their work—because G. E. considered it 
a ‘good idea.” 


Step I: The Personnel 
Security Questionnaire (PS@) 


Dechant was asked to fill out a long Personnel Security 
Questionnaire (PSQ), giving full details as to his parentage, 
education, past addresses, former jobs, travel in foreign coun- 
tries, police record and any previous security screenings he 
had gone through. 

In addition, Dechant was asked to look over the Aftorney 
General’s List of 303 organizations declared to be subversive, 
and to sign a certificate declaring that he had never been 
a member of any of these organizations, and had never written 
for, sold or distributed any of their publications. 


Step 2: Checking the Record 


To investigate their employees for security clearance, some 
firms hire detective agencies or credit investigating compa- 
nies. Others put former FBI agents on their payrolls for 
this job. The investigators look into the employee’s school 
history, previous job record, credit rating, police record. They 
talk with former employers, state and local police, former 
landlords and neighbors. 

Under the regulations, an employer cannot deny clearance. 
If he thinks that the employee may be a “risk,” he must for- | 
ward the pertinent information to the Director of Industrial | 
Security in Washington. If the investigation turns up some- | 
thing quite serious—for instance, a possibility that the em- | 
ployee in question might be a spy—the employer may suspend 
the worker temporarily, at the request of the Government, while 
the Central Screening Board decides the case. 
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G. E. sent Clayton Dechant’s record to a Central Screening 
Board designated by the Army, Navy and Air Force. He was 
charged with having been a member of the Communist Party, 
attending Communist Party meetings and distributing Com- 
munist literature, and he was alleged to have associated with 
Communists and with the Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Step 3: Central Screening Board 


The Central Screening Board examines the evidence sub- 
mitted to it and decides, on the basis of regulations set up 
by the Defense Department, whether or not a worker is a 
“security risk.” 


There are 22 yardsticks in the regulations to help the board 
decide each case. “Acts of sabotage,” “espionage,” and 
“treason” are, naturally, the most important reasons for de- 
nying clearance. So is falsification of information on the 
worker’s Personnel Security Questionnaire. 


A man may also be labeled a security risk for “‘any b. 
havior, activities or associations which tend to show that the 
individual is not reliable or trustworthy,” or if he has com- 
mitted “acts of reckless, irresponsible or wanton nature which 
indicate such poor judgment and instability as to suggest that 
the individual might disclose information to unauthorized 
persons.” 


In order for a worker to receive clearance from the Screen- 
ing Board, the decision in his favor must be unanimous. 

In May 1954, the Screening Board wrote Dechant that it 
proposed to “deny consent for your employment on classified 
Army, Navy or Air Force contracts.” Dechant was also noti- 
fied that he could file an answer to these charges, but that 
he could not appear before that board to plead his own case. 


Dechant went to his union—the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO—which referred 
him to a private lawyer in Philadelphia. With his lawyer's 
aid, Dechant filled out a long affidavit denying every charge. 
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Step 4: Hearing Board 


In June 1954, Dechant was again notified that his clearance 
had been denied. However, he was not removed from his job 
because his work did not require clearance. 


Dechant’s local union contacted the IUE International 
Office. IUE lawyers undertook to appeal his case. 

Under the IPSP regulations, an alleged security risk can 
request a hearing. There are three hearing boards—one in 
New York, one in Chicago and one in San Francisco. These 
send panels to other cities at the request of a worker who 
may live far from the three centers. 

Preparing the defense for Dechant’s hearing was very hard. 
Neither he nor his union’s lawyers knew when the alleged 
“wrongful acts” were supposed to have taken place. They 
had no information about the meetings, activities, literature 
and ‘Communist associates” mentioned in the statement of 
charges. They had to dig far back into Dechant’s life to 
check the facts. 

The hearing was held in October 1954. Six witnesses ap- 
peared in Dechant’s behalf, including his minister in Phila- 
delphia, his minister in the town where he had lived before, 
and the secretary-treasurer of his international union. 


Dechant’s lawyers proved that he had been in the forefront 
of the fight against the leadership of the United Electrical 
Workers, a union expelled by CIO in 1949 because it was 
considered to be Communist-controlled. He had been active 
in Members for Democratic Action, an anti-Communist caucus 
within the UE. In 1949, he had disregarded doctor's orders 
after a near-fatal heart attack, to attend a meeting and cast 
his vote in favor of ousting the Communist leadership of 
UE District Council One. Later, at a local union meeting, 
Dechant moved that his local—#119-—disaffiliate from UE 
and join the newly chartered IUE-CIO. 

During the hearing, board members questioned Dechant 
about Communist Party meetings he was alleged to have at- 
tended in a building at the intersection of Fifth and Butternut 
Streets, in Mt. Carmel, the small Pennsylvania town where he 
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had lived. Dechant pointed out that there could not possibly be 
a building at such an intersection; the two streets do not 
cross! 

After the hearing, Dechant’s part in the proceedings was 
over. But his case, was still not closed. 


Step 5: Office of Director 
of Industrial Security 

When the Hearing Board has heard all the evidence, its 
members vote on whether to clear the worker. They then 
send their recommendations, along with the reasons, to the 
Director of Industrial Security. 

The Director may then take one of three steps. He may 
accept the Hearing Board’s recommendation; he may send the 
case back to be checked further by the FBI or Military In- 
telligence; or he may send the case on to a third hearing by 
a Review Board. 


Step 6: Review Board 


A case goes to the Review Board if the decision of the 
Hearing Board is not unanimous or if the case is unusual in 
some other way. The Secretaries of Defense, the Navy, the 
Army or the Air Force may also request a review. The Re- 
view Board hears no witnesses and receives no new informa- 
tion. The accused worker does not appear; in fact, he is 
is not even notified when his case goes up for review. 

The Review Board reaches its decision by majority vote. 
This conclusion is final unless the Secretaries of Defense, 
the Navy, the Army or the Air Force request reconsideration 
of the case. In rare instances, the Secretary of Defense by him- 
self, or the three other secretaries, acting together, may reverse 
the decision of the Review Board. 

Of course, all these processes take a great deal of time. 
In December 1954, eight months after Dechant was first 
informed that his security status was questionable, he finally 
received a form letter of clearance from the Eastern Indus- 
trial Personnel Security Board. 
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Some Facts and Figures 


Some three million employees in 21,000 defense plants have 
been cleared for access to classified material since 1949. Be- 
tween July 1953 and March 1955, half the alleged “security 
risks” who appealed their cases were also granted clearance’. 
The statistics break down like this: 


IPSP Cases: July 1953 through March 1955 


Total cases submitted to the screening division 

Clearances denied by screening division 

Clearances granted by screening division 

Cases closed without decision (mostly because em- 
ployee had been fired or left his job) 

Cases appealed from screening division 

Cases cleared on appeal to hearing board 

Clearances denied even after appeal to hearing board .. 242 

Cases closed without decision 39 


The high number of clearances resulting from appeals high- 
lights how important it is that no loyal union member accept 
a “security risk” tag without a fight. 


1. Testimony of Jerome Fenton, Director of Industrial Security Division, before 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, November 1955. 
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Other Programs 
Affecting Union Members 


The Port Security Program 


Some 500,000 dock workers and merchant seamen are cov- 
ered by the Port Security Program. Anyone who has access 
to a pier where explosives are handled or where there is ship- 
ping in connection with the U. S. Shipping or Military Assist- 
ance program must have a Port Security card. 

This program is administered by the Coast Guard. An 
accused person may request a hearing before a board com- 
posed of one member of the Coast Guard and one represent- 
ative each from labor and management. The decision of this 
board may be appealed to an Appeal Board, and the worker 
may appear in person and present new witnesses and new 
evidence. He does not, however, receive back pay in the 
event he is suspended from his job and later cleared. 


The Atomic Energy Security Program 


About 200,000 employees of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and its subcontractors come under the Atomic Energy 
Security Program. More and more workers will be covered 
as industry steps up its use of atomic materials. 

No one who is to have access to atomic secrets may be 
hired until he has been investigated by the AEC. Jobs in 
this field carry two levels of clearance: ““L” for those having 
contact with “confidential” materials and “Q” for those em- 
ployed on top level projects. The AEC runs this security pro- 
gram; the FBI conducts the investigations. 

An accused employee can request a hearing before a local 
Personnel Security Board made up of prominent citizens. He 
can appeal the decision of this board and request a review 
of his case by the Personnel Security Review Board in Wash- 
ington. Recent changes in procedures, announced on May 9, 
1956, appear to bring the AEC Security Program closer to 
judicial standards of fair play than that of any other Gov- 
ernment agency. 
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The Government Personnel Security Program 


About two and a half million employees in all Federal 
departments and agencies come under the Government Per- 
sonnel Security Program. Any person appointed to Govern- 
ment service is subject to an investigation by the Civil Service 
Commission and the FBI. 

If any suspicious reports turn up during the Civil Service 
Commission’s investigation, the employee is suspended from 
his job and the FBI conducts a full field investigation into 
his background. 


BE PATIENT WHILE 
_ 1 STUDY YOUR CASE 
FOR A YEAR OR 9 


Lewis, Milwaukee Journal 
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An accused employee can request a hearing before a Se- 
curity Hearing Board made, up of three people not connected 
with the agency where he works. This board reports its 
findings to the head of the employee’s department or agency, 
who has the final decision as to whether the accused should 
be discharged or reinstated. 

In April 1956, Attorney General Brownell asked Congress 
to amend the law governing the Federal security program, so 
that workers might stay on their jobs during the various field 
investigations and hearings instead of being suspended at the 
first questionable report. 

In June 1956, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that the Fed- 
eral security program must apply only to workers in “sensitive” 
jobs. The Justice Department announced that it would comply 
immediately with this decision. 


The Military Personnel Security Program 


Some three million volunteers, reservists and inductees in 
the Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force and National Guard 
are covered by the Military Personnel Security Program. Each 
military department conducts its own investigations. 

An inductee in the Army, for instance, is put on special 
duties while being investigated. He cannot be promoted, 
transferred or discharged until the investigation is finished. 
If he is tagged a “risk,” he can request a hearing before a 
board of military officers, the Field Board of Inquiry. He 
may appeal this board’s decision to the Army Review Board. 
If still not cleared, he receives either an “Undesirable Dis- 
charge” or, if he is given benefit of a doubt, a “General Dis- 
charge under Honorable Conditions.” 

Almost all of the charges under the Military Personnel 
Security Program pertain to pre-induction activities. Since 
most of the inductees are, of course, very young, the charges 
against a GI usually concern events which took place when 
he was in his teens. 

There have also been many tragic cases of men dishonor- 
ably discharged or denied commissions because of alleged 
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activities of friends and relatives, as far back as 15 and 20 
years ago. 


On April 27, 1956, however, Army regulations were issued 
which drastically limited the use of “guilt by association” in 
security cases involving military personnel. The new order, 
which came after considerable pressure from liberal groups 
and unions, bars security charges based on a soldier's associ- 
ation with suspect friends or relatives unless he is shown to 


have shared their views or to have been otherwise influenced 
by them. 


Employer-Sponsored “Security”? Programs 


In addition to the various Government security arrange- 
ments, many employers not engaged in defense work carry 
on an unofficial program of their own, which does not come 
under any Government regulations and is much more difficult 
to pin down. 


An employer may set up his own security system if he 
hopes to get a Government contract or subcontract. He may 
hire a detective agency to make sure each worker will meet 


the Government's security standards. A number of companies 
in industrial cities are said to maintain a central file, or 
blacklist, of suspected ‘‘security risks,” for the use of all the 
personnel directors in town. 


A 1952 report on “Industrial Security” by the National 
Industrial Conference Board frankly states the advantages of 
such private programs to the employer: 


“Even if you don’t have a trained saboteur in hire, 
Industrial Security can pay off in peacetime. It can 
help you rid your plant of agitators who create labor 
unrest, who promote labor grievances, slowdowns and 
strikes and encourage worker antipathy towards manage- 
ment... 

“Furthermore, while communism is a great threat to 
America today, who knows in this unsettled world what 
the color, nationality or political philosophy of our next 
enemy will be?” 
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Union Criticisms 


The first Constitutional Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
in December 1955, passed the following resolution on civil 
liberties and internal security: 


“. . . The fight to protect this nation against Commu- 
nist aggression must be carried on with vigor and deter- 
mination. But the Communist threat must and can be met { 
without endangering our traditional liberties or imping- 
ing upon the freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

“We do not believe that the Communist movement in 
this country poses, absent armed Soviet aggression, any 
threat to overthrow our government. Nevertheless, it 
does serve as a recruiting ground for traitors, spies and 
perhaps saboteurs. . . . These dangers call for vigilant 
counter-intelligence work, and for vigorous enforcement 
of the criminal laws and for an effective security system. 

“They do not call for us to adopt the methods of our 
totalitarian foes, or to ourselves weaken the liberties we 
seek to protect . ..” 


There are eight important reasons for union concern about 
the various security programs: 


1. Many workers are caught up in clearance difficulties 
because there is suspicion concerning the activities of 
friends or relatives. 


2. Security charges are often brought against people who 
have no access to classified materials. 


3. Usually, alleged “risks” are not permitted to confront 
or cross-examine their accusers; often the names of 
the accusers are not revealed. 


4. Employees are often penalized for joining groups 
which are now labeled subversive, but had no such 
label when they were members. 
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Investigations often delve into matters not involving 
security—such as politics, race, religion and the sus- 
pect employee’s personal life. 


Some employers are using the, security system as a 
weapon against unions and good union men. 


Often, the charges labeling a man a “‘security risk” are 
so vague as to have no real meaning, yet the accused 
is expected to prove himself innocent. 


The average security case takes 10 months to decide 
and some have taken as long as three years. Costs 
of defense and hearings are high. 
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Some More Case Histories 


A number of people have been labeled “risks” with the 
charge which reads: ‘You are closely associated with your 
sister,""—or father, or mother-in-law—“who is alleged to have 
been...” 


—A woman inspector in an electrical plant was declared a 
“risk” because her sister had signed a Communist Party peti- 
tion against the Taft-Hartley Act and had “other sympathetic 
interests in Communist activities.” At the hearing, the Chair- 
man of the Board asked: 


“If you knew your sister was a Communist would you 
discontinue to see her entirely?” 


“I don’t know that I would discontinue close relations with 
her,” the woman answered. Shortly after, she was discharged 
from her job. 


—E.M.T., who served coffee at one of the Pentagon’s snack 
bars, was an efficient worker with an excellent 10-year record. 
When she was discharged as a “security risk’’ by the National 
Food Company, which holds the snack bar concession, she 
went to her union. Union lawyers discovered that the dis- 
charge grew out of a security investigation concerning her | 
brother, who was a Government worker. While looking into 
his background the Government found that in 1945 his sister | 
had subscribed to the Daily Worker. 


When the union took the case to arbitration, E.M.T. testi- 
fied that in 1945 she had been invited to a party of what 
she thought was a small social club, where she was asked 
to sign a subscription to the Daily Worker. She paid one 
dollar, thinking from the name “that it had something to do 
with labor and the union.” The only other club function she 
attended was a picnic in a Washington park. 


The arbitrator's decision: reinstatement with full back pay. 
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—An Army inductee was called on the carpet with the 
following charge: “You have a father who is reported to have 


said that if communism offered anything good he would 
accept it.” 


—A former Marine Corps officer, returned from active duty 
in Korea, was told by the Atomic Energy Commission that 
his father was reported to have stated, in 1937 or 1938, that 
“he was raising his family as Communists and that he be- 
longed to the Communist Party.” 


The employee denied the charges against his father and 
applied for a hearing, which was held four months later. 
One witness said he had gotten the impression the father was 
a Communist from two brief conversations in 1938 or 1939— 
16 years ago. One conversation had lasted about a minute, 
the witness testified. The second had taken even less time. It 
took 20 months for this employee to receive his clearance from 
the AEC for work on restricted data. 


—One “risk” was accused of “‘left-wing talk.” What he 


had actually said was: “I would rather be a second-class 
citizen in Mississippi than a first-class citizen in Russia.” 


SECURITY RISK ? 
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—Another man was accused of teaching languages to “per- 
sons of the Russian embassy and Russian soldiers.” The fact 
was that he had taught Russian to U.S. Army and Navy 
officers during World War II. 


—Miss T., a wire inspector making $1.40 an hour on a job 
she had held for 20 years, was told she was a ‘‘security risk” 
and given the choice between a layoff or an unclassified job 
paying 45 cents less per hour. She took the lower-paying job 
but was then fired because she couldn’t keep up with produc- 
tion in her new department. 


At the hearing held at her request, she was questioned 
about her associations with a woman in the plant who was 
allegedly a Communist Party member. Miss T. testified she 
worked right behind this woman, but that they never saw 
each other outside the plant, had no correspondence, attended 
no meetings together. 


Miss T. was later notified that she would be cleared for 
classified work if her employer sent in additional information. 
But since she had been fired, her employer never bothered to 
do so. After that, she was fired without cause from five jobs 
in a row; in each case her former employers, when asked for 
references, wrote that she had been “transferred to unclassi- 
fied work for security reasons on the instruction of the Navy I 
Department.” 


The American system of justice is based on the maxim that 
a man is innocent until proved guilty. In contrast, a so-called 4 
“security risk’ is considered guilty unless he can prove his 

innocence! 


—The Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 10, 1955) reported 
the case of Porter B. Williamson—Presbyterian, Rotarian, Re- 
publican, Mason and Legionnaire. During World War II, 
Williamson was a night fighter pilot and rose to the rank of Il 
major; one of his military encounters cost him a leg. | 
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Several years ago, Williamson got a job requiring security 
clearance in the legal department of Bendix Aviation Corpo- 
ration at South Bend, Indiana. For 29 months, he was in a 
security ‘‘no man’s land.” His clearance was not denied; it 


was simply ‘‘withheld.” Finally, he questioned the Navy Office 
at Fort Wayne. 


“We don’t have to give a reason,” he was told. “Thousands 
of clearances are withheld.” Then, after two and a half years 
of delay, his clearance was denied. He was now officially a 
“security risk.’’ But he still didn’t know why. 


Nevertheless, Williamson determined to fight. It took many 
months, countless trips to Washington, thousands of dollars. 
It cost him his job. But he won. The board ultimately ad- 
mitted that it had acted with bad judgment, accepted gossip 
for fact. Porter Williamson was cleared. But he had been 
through a nightmare for almost four years. 


“I reached the unhappy conclusion that if this sort of 
thing could happen to me, it could happen to any one 
of millions of Americans. . . . 1 was just a plain American 
who ran into a combination of indifferent bureaucrats 

. . and a case of mistaken identity—all of which added 
up to a charge that I was ‘not reliable’ and therefore 
was unworthy of my Government’s trust. . . .” 


Hearings are supposed to be informal and friendly. Some 
accused employees have nevertheless been subject to unfairly 
harsh cross-examination, often on issues quite unrelated to 
security. Hearing Board members frequently lack training, 
information and understanding of what constitutes security. 


—In one hearing, a board member said to the accused: 
“The file indicates you were quite hepped up about the One 
World idea. . . . At one time you were a strong advocate of 
the United Nations. Are you still?” 


—Another worker was asked what he thought about the 
Tidelands Oil issue and the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
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POST OFFICE CLERK 
DISCLOSE THE NUMBER 
OF THREE CENT STAMPS 
SOLD IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1951 P % 


Frank Hanley 


—Still another was questioned as to whether he had read 
the Bible to his children when they were young. 


—Several Negro employees have been closely interrogated 
on racial matters. One was asked whether he favored “the 
mixing of Negroes and Whites.” 


—Another worker was asked if he had dated Japanese 
girls during the Korean War. Still another, whether he had 
ever had a relationship with a woman other than his wife. 
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—In April 1954, John Lupa, a member of the United 

‘ Auto Workers, was dismissed from his job at the Detroit 

Arsenal on security grounds. Lupa, a volunteer in World War 

. II and Korea, with over 10 years of military service, was told 
to contact the FBI. 


. The FBI agent implied Lupa could clear himself by work- 
ing in another plant and becoming an informer for the FBI. 
A few days later, this offer was repeated in the presence of 
Lupa’s wife. The FBI man said, according to Lupa’s affidavit: 


“What we would like for John to do is go into the 
shop and get some information on subversives. I can get 
him into either Packard’s or Ford’s immediately. He 
could help us get some information. . . . As it is, John 
is in quite a jam and it will be quite difficult for him to 
clear himself.” 


Lupa replied: 


“I don’t like the idea of spying on people. I just want 
. to make a good living for myself and my family and go 
my own way.” 


Lupa was cleared by the Security Hearing Board when 
fifteen witnesses testified in his behalf and no Government 
7 witness appeared against him. But the Security Review Board 


in Washington overturned the decision. When he appealed 

4 again, with union aid, his appeal was refused. 
In January 1955, the UAW urged the Secretary of Defense 
P and the Secretary of the Army to reconsider the case. Before 


a special panel, one of the first of its kind, Lupa’s case was 
again reviewed in May 1955. He was cleared a month later. 


After 15 “hellish” months, John Lupa was reinstated on 
his job with some $6,500 in back pay. “I'll be glad to get the 
money,” said the unionist, “but that wasn’t what bothered 
me. It was that ‘security risk’ label. . .. Maybe we can get back 
on our feet now. And I hope a lot of people will start speak- 


ing to us again.” 
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A Weapon Against Unions and Good Union Men 


Some employers use the security program as an excuse to 
fire certain workers, even though Defense Department regu- 
lations state that an employer can grant, but not deny, a 
security clearance. 


—A Connecticut aircraft company denied security clearance 
to McC., a member of the International Association of 
Machinists, and transferred him to a non-defense job paying 
18¢ per hour less, without even sending his case to the Gov- 
ernment screening board. 

When McC. tried to learn the charges against him, he was 
told by the personnel man: “I’m sorry. It’s all a secret. It’s 
out of our hands.” 


The union investigated and discovered that the Government 
had never lodged any charges against McC. The company was 
threatened with a lawsuit unless McC.’s case was referred to 
Government security officers immediately. McC. soon got his 
clearance and was put back on his old job making model jets. 


But many other cases do not have the same happy ending. 


Risk Clauses in Union Contracts 


Some employers have even demanded clauses in their col- 
lective bargaining agreements forbidding the union to take 
up “security case’ grievances. They would like to have the 
sole right to transfer or discharge any worker they deem a 
“risk.” 


These moves have been resisted by the unions. A midwest 
conference of the International Association of Machinists 
resolved that: 


‘“... We make every effort to maintain and extend our 
contractual right to process such cases under the griev- 
ance procedures, including arbitration, and that the em- 
ployer be required to justify the discharge, transfer, lay- 
off or other change in status on valid grounds. . . .” 
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The resolution added that after studying regulations and 


procedures affecting IAM members, the union had come to 


the following reluctant conclusion: 


". .. These regulations and procedures have been and 
are being abused, resulting in unwarranted loss of em- 
ployment to our members and unwarranted insinuations 
and reflections on their character and loyalty by denial 
of security clearances.” 


A frank account of how one personnel man handles the 


security problem was given by the Director of Security at 
Republic Aviation, Farmingdale, Long Island, in the October 


1954 issue of Factory Management And Maintenance: 


“Fire ‘em. That’s my answer to anyone who asks me 
how to handle security risks in his plant. And that’s 
exactly what we did to 250 of them this year. 


“Of those 250, only 15 were known Communists. No 
matter. They all get the same treatment. . . . It’s this 
way. All Communists are security risks. All security risks 
are not Communists, not necessarily subversives, not 
necessarily disloyal. In fact the most patriotic American 
could be your biggest risk! Maybe he tells his wife 
everything about his job and she talks too much... . 


“Here are ways we at Republic Aviation get hints of 
Communist activity in our plant... . 


“We may get information on a man through anony- 
mous letters, phone calls or personal visits. Several years 
ago, we encouraged employees up and down the line to 
report suspicious activities of fellow workers to the plant 
security department. We asked them to report this infor- 
mation directly to us and then forget about it. We'd de 
the rest... . 


“We're alert to which men are becoming prominent 
in plant organizations, ranging from hobby and sport 
to religious and political groups. We know who is run- 
ning for office and who has been elected in the various 
organizations.” 
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Guilt By Association 


Past actions and associations are often judged by security 
officials who do not know or understand the history of the 
labor movement in the 1930’s and 1940's. They overlook the 
fact that in those days many prominent Americans belonged 
to organizations today labeled ‘‘subversive.” Even General 
Eisenhower sent greetings to the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship when Russia was our ally during 
the war. 

The International Workers Order (IWO), one of the 
organizations now listed as ‘subversive,’ conducted successful 
membership drives in the 1930's and 1940’s among many 
workers who knew nothing of the group’s domination by 
Communists. TWO insurance provided burial benefits, cost 
workers less than that offered by many other companies, and 
covered Negroes at the same rate as whites. 

Membership in the IWO was necessary to get an TWO 
insurance policy. Today, many workers are branded “security 
risks” because they or their parents held insurance and mem- 
bership in the IWO. 

—Merton Dean House, an active union member in Tono- 
wanda, New York, had taken out IWO insurance years back, 
“because money was scarce for me and my family in 1935.” 
He dropped the policy in 1938, 11 years before the IWO was 
listed as “subversive” by the Attorney General. But this one- 
time membership became one of the charges against him. 


During the 1930's when Communists penetrated unions and 
other liberal groups, many anti-Communists found themselves 
associating with members of organizations now called “sub- 
versive.” If a man belonged to a Communist-dominated union 
or local, his name may have appeared on the mailing list of 
Communist-front organizations. Or, he may even have been 
induced to join certain Communist-front groups, believing 
that they were for labor's progress. 

—Take the case of 14 workers dismissed over a year ago 
from the Sperry Gyroscope Company at Lake Success, Long 
Island. They were all denied clearance on charges ranging 
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from alleged past membership in the Communist Party, the 
Socialist Workers Party (an anti-Soviet Trotskyist group) and 
the International Workers Order, to close association with the 
United Electrical Workers. 

At least 11 of the 14 had led the fight to repudiate the 
leftist United Electrical Workers and to establish TUE-CIO 
as bargaining agent for Sperry workers. Ten were not even 
on classified work or in restricted areas. 

Sperry insisted on discharging all workers who were denied 
clearance, even though Defense Department regulations call 
only for removal from jobs involving access to classified 
material. Sperry took the position that so much of its work 
was Classified that there were no jobs for these employees 
which would not involve access to classified data. The case 
was taken to arbitration under the “discharge for cause” pro- 
visions of the contract. 

Because the arbitrator was unable to determine either from 
the Defense Department or the company just which portions 
of the plant contained classified material, he upheld the 
discharges for the entire group. Since then, however, most of 
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these workers have received Government clearance and are 
back at work. 


Secret Informers 


One aspect of the security problem which troubles unions 
most is the fact that alleged “security risks’ are not guaran- 
teed the right to face their accusers. Secret informers, whisper- 
ers and tale-bearers have been protected by the Government 
on the grounds that to disclose their identity might “dry up 
sources of information.” 


—A group of merchant marine seamen who were refused 
security clearances under the Coast Guard Security Program 
took their case, to court. They pointed out that since they were 
not told the source of the charges against them, they were 
denied their constitutional rights to a fair trial and due process 
of law. 


On October 26, 1955, the United States Court of Appeals 
in San Francisco ruled in favor of the seamen, in the case of 
Parker v. Lester.? 

The court decided that to conceal information or the iden- 
tity of accusers is unconstitutional, and declared: 


. . . A doubtful system of secret informers, likely 
to bear upon the innocent as well as upon the guilty 
cannot justify an abandonment here of the ancient stand- 
ards of due process of law.” 


To meet the requirements of the Parker v. Lester decision, 
new Coast Guard security regulations were issued in April 
1956. The new rules call for “every effort” to ‘produce 
accusers” in order that such witnesses may be “confronted and 
cross-examined” by the alleged ‘‘security risk.” 


This change is the first breach in the Government's position 
that persons accused of being “‘security risks” need not be 
permitted to confront their accusers. It justifies labor's insist- 
ence that this practice violates the Bill of Rights. Further 
battles on this issue seem certain. 


1. 227 F. 2d 708. 
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i Teachers,” “Fifth Amendment Gangsters” and ‘Fifth Amend- 


The Fifth Amendment 


In 1637, a stubborn English bookseller named John Lilburne 

stood trial before the Star Chamber, charged with having 
. brought certain anti-religious books into Britain. Because he 
refused to testify against himself, he was sentenced to be 
. whipped. 


In 1641, the House of Commons voted this sentence “‘illegal 

“ and against the liberty of the subject.” Lilburne’s fight estab- 
lished in the English-speaking world the principle that no man 

- should be compelled to bear witness against himself, or be 
tortured into confession. This safeguard was later written into 
the American Bill of Rights as the fifth amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 


4 The fifth amendment states in pretty plain language that 
in a criminal trial no man is required to testify against himself. 
It also includes the provision that ‘‘no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law’”—that 
is, without a fair trial. These principles go hand in hand with 
. the assumption that a man is innocent until proved guilty. 

They are spelled out not only in the Bill of Rights, but also 
in 46 state constitutions. 


Communists and fellow-travellers have, of course, made 
frequent use of the fifth amendment. Newspapers headline 
cases of “Fifth Amendment Communists,” “Fifth Amendment 


ment Racketeers.” As a result, many people forget that the 
fifth amendment was put in the Bill of Rights not as an 
“escape hatch” for the guilty, but to protect the innocent. 


The fifth amendment has been called “one of the greatest 
privileges a free people can possess.” Like the rest of the Bill 
of Rights, it is a symbol of democracy. There were no such 
safeguards in Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. There is no fifth 
amendment in Communist Russia. 
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“The reason for the guarantee is of such overwhelming 
importance,” wrote A. J. Hayes, International President of 
the International Association of Machinists, in his union's . 
journal, “that few people would seriously contend we should . 

abandon it and revert to the old practice, still used by Com- 
munist and Fascist dictators, of extracting confessions by 
physical and mental torture. Indeed, the fifth amendment is 
one of the basic concepts of freedom which distinguishes our 
form of government from communism and fascism.” 


Nevertheless, in October 1953, the Eisenhower security 
order was amended to state that any person who pleads the 
fifth amendment is automatically a ‘‘security risk’ and not 
eligible for work on classified Government materials. Some, 
companies even dismiss any employee who has claimed the 
Fifth in a court case or hearing, whether he is working on 
defense contracts or not. 


The courts have ruled that pleading the fifth amendment 
may not be interpreted as a confession of guilt. In a recent 
decision, the United States Supreme Court declared: 


“The privilege against self-incrimination would 
be reduced to a hollow mockery if its exercise could be 
taken as equivalent either to a confession of guilt or a 
conclusive presumption of perjury. 


“A witness may have a reasonable fear of prosecu- 
tion and yet be innocent of any wrongdoing. The priv- 
ilege serves to protect the innocent who otherwise might 
be ensnared by ambiguous circumstances.’ 


There are many reasons that may lead an innocent man to 
plead the Fifth. He may fear becoming involved in a case 
although he has committed no crime. He may be frightened 
and plead the Fifth to avoid further questioning. He may 
feel that whatever he says will be a link in the chain of his 
own prosecution. 


1. Slochower v. Bd. of Higher Education, 76 S. Ct. 637 (1956). 
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In April 1956, the Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Immunity Act, which permits the Government to 
gtant witnesses immunity against prosecution and force them 
to testify in national security cases.' Under the new law the 
Government may subpoena a man to the witness stand and 
make him testify against himself and former associates. If he 
refuses, he can go to jail for contempt of Congress. 


On May 27, 1955, an editorial in The Wall Street Journal 
summed up the current problems about the fifth amendment 
and the Immunity Act: 


“This newspaper happens to agree with Chief Judge 
Clark of the Second Circuit Court of Appeals in his 
view that the Immunity Law is part of a steady... 
erosion of the fifth amendment! The law flies directly 
in the face of the fifth amendment, for the granting of 
immunity from prosecution is only another way to force 
a person to testify against himself or go to jail. No one 
can say what future prosecution may flow from forced 
testimony. 

“Either the fifth amendment means what it says or 
the Immunity Law . . . effectively amends the Constitu- 
tion to eliminate the privilege against self-incrimination 
just to make it easier for the Justice Department to catch 
Communists. 

“But the Constitution wasn’t written to protect Com- 
munists and it should not be rewritten to catch Commu- 
nists when the rewriting endangers the freedom of 
everyone.” 


Unions and the Fifth Amendment 


Three Bethlehem Steel workers—in plants which had no 
defense contracts—were fired when they pleaded the fifth 
amendment before a Congressional committee. The Steel- 
workers Union took the case to arbitration, but lost. Further- 
more, the workers were refused unemployment benefits on 
the grounds that they had been fired for “just cause.” 


1. Ullman v. U. S. 76 S. Ct. 497. 
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In March 1955, the Executive Board of the Steelworkers 
declared that invoking the fifth amendment, “standing alone 
cannot be the basis . . . for failure of the union to protect 
employee rights under a collective bargaining agreement, 
including the right to be free from unilateral and arbitrary 
disciplinary action or discharge.” 

The IUE, the Newspaper Guild, the American Federation 
of Teachers and the UAW have also stated they would not 
go along with dismissals based solely on the fact that a worker 
claimed the privilege of the fifth amendment. If a local union 
has reason to believe that the individual in question is actually 
a Communist, these national unions declare, he should be tried 
under local union procedures. 
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The Butler Bill 


In sharp contrast to the demands of many union spokesmen 
that the security program be limited to workers in sensitive 
areas, a bill currently before Congress would extend security 
regulations to a// employees in every defense facility. AFL- 
CIO unions have vigorously opposed this Defense Facilities 
Protection Act, first introduced two years ago by Senator 
John Butler (R. Md.). In 1954, the bill passed the Senate but 
not the House. Strong union opposition appears to have 
doomed the measure in the 84th Congress. But it may come 
up again. 

The Butler Bill would authorize the President to set up a 
loyalty and security program covering workers in any plant, 
factory or facility which might be important to national 
security in time of war. This could include any factory, airport, 
telephone or telegraph system, pier, waterfront, station, rail- 
road, trucking company and textile mill—even newspapers or 
radio and television stations—which the Secretary of Defense 
decided was a “defense facility.” 

If the President declared an emergency, any persons work- 
ing in these facilities could be fired if there were “reasonable 
ground to believe they may engage in sabotage, espionage or 
other subversive acts.” The bill doesn’t define ‘reasonable 
grounds” or “other subversive acts.” 

Administration spokesmen for the bill indicated that the 
“emergency” could be proclaimed just as soon as the bill 
passes. They point out that current security programs are 
limited to classified information, whereas the Butler Bill 
would establish a legal basis for getting at any area of potential 
sabotage and espionage, thus closing the “last gap” in the 
security ring. Moreover, supporters of the bill insist that, since 
the Butler Bill would guarantee an accused ‘“‘risk’’ a statement 
of charges within 30 days and a hearing within 45 days, this 
measure offers greater civil liberties safeguards than many 
comparable statutes. 
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The Washington Post and Times Herald has called the 
Butler Bill “‘totalitarian in its approach,” and has declared 
that this measure “could come closer to putting the whole 
country under surveillance than anything yet attempted this 
side of the Iron Curtain.” 

AFL-CIO officials have testified: 

“If the program the bill authorizes is ever put into 
effect, we will have taken a long step towards requiring 
that every worker carry a police card attesting to his 
loyalty in order to get work. And if that ever happens, 
we will have exchanged the freedom of American dem- 
ocracy for the tyranny of a police state.” 
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A Union Program 


Organized labor is increasingly concerned about grievances 
arising out of official and unofficial security programs. The 
legal departments of many unions have urged their locals and 
district offices to judge workers on their records and give them 
union backing in their fights to defend their constitutional 
rights, jobs and good names. 


During a recent Government security hearing, a union dis- 
trict director appeared as witness for one of his union’s 
members. 


The Hearing Board officer asked him: “Why are you get- 
ting so excited? We aren’t accusing the union of anything. 
The union isn’t under attack.” 


The district director answered: “Well, one of our members 
is and when that happens, it means the union is too.” 


Without the backing of their unions, Jim Schuetz, Clayton 
Dechant, Merton House, John Lupa and many others might 
still bear the brand of “‘risk’’ and ‘‘un-American.” 


But the process of hearings and appeals is expensive and 
complicated. Legal fees alone often run to well over $1,000. 
Most workers just don’t have that kind of money. And a 
lawyer is essential to gather the necessary information, call 
witnesses, help an accused person understand regulations and 
conduct his defense. 


Cost and complication are only two of the many reasons 
why more workers have not fought to establish their innocence 
in the past. A man denied clearance may not want to spread 
the word around. He may be ashamed to tell fellow workers: 
he may want to protect his children from unkind slurs in the 
neighborhood. He may, like many other fine people, have an 
old family skeleton in the closet which he would rather not 
bring forth to embarrass relatives or friends. 
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Often a worker just doesn’t realize the seriousness of a 
“security risk” firing, until he tries to get another job. One 
man who had been denied clearance was turned down for 
113 jobs calling for a worker of his skills. Some of the com- 
panies had defense contracts; but even those, which didn’t 
would not hire a man who had been labeled a “‘security risk.” 

A man who gets involved in a security case should go imme- 
diately to his local or district union. As in any other grievance 
case, the union will decide if he has a just complaint and 
what to do about it. 


The union can help obtain a lawyer, get witnesses, cut 
through red tape. It can exert its influence in the community 
and with the Government to make certain that justice is done. 
And it can educate the public to demand fair security proce- 
dures. 


Centuries ago, an old Greek philosopher was asked how 
justice could be secured in Athens. He replied: 


“If those who are not injured feel as indignant as those 
who are!” 
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Statement by James B. Carey, Chairman, AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Committee; President of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 


Tue various security programs with which the nation has 
lived for close to a decade have taught us much about civil 
liberties. Those who would extend these programs maintain 
that it is better for a few innocent people to suffer than for 
our entire society to be laid prey to a totalitarian foe. Con- 
versely, many civil libertarians, equally patriotic, have attacked 
the entire security program, pointing out that unless the dem- 
ocratic character of our society is upheld, we will have lost 
the battle without a shot. 

The truth, it appears to me, lies partially on each side. We 
know there are Communist agents, bent on destroying us. 
Obviously, steps must be taken to protect our national security. 
It is equally obvious that, in the course of protecting our 
nation, we must guard against jeopardizing the very freedoms 
we are seeking to protect. 

Our experience with criminal law provides a good basis for 
evaluating our current security program. Innocent people have 
occasionally been convicted of crimes; but this has not caused 
us to close our criminal courts. Nor has the acquittal of some 
guilty persons led us to eliminate the legal safeguards for 
individuals brought to trial. Instead, we have engaged in a 
never-ending quest for better ways to protect society and the 
innocent at the same time. 

Perhaps the most significant criticism of our security pro- 
gtams has been this reluctance to re-examine this operation 
with a view to protecting the innocent. Those who have 
criticized the operations of these programs have themselves 
been attacked for exercising their rights as free citizens to 
discuss and criticize the workings of their Government. 

Despite the fact that labor unions have demonstrated their 
ability to clean house and expel Communist agents by demo- 
cratic means, labor has never been consulted in this issue. 
Many of the abuses cited in this pamphlet might have been 
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averted had suggested revisions been adopted in time. It is 
also possible that some foreign agents who have evaded 
detection might have been spotted had full discussion of the 
security program been permitted. 

The Government has been remiss in refusing to permit 
joint formulation and administration of the security program. 
But other groups—including some labor unions—have been 
remiss in failing to demand such joint action. Too many of our 
citizens have remained silent, through intimidation, indiffer- 
ence or ignorance. We must not forget that the aroused voice 
of enlightened public opinion is our first bulwark against 
totalitarianism. 

We of the American labor movement have a vital interest 
in a fair and effective system of internal protection. Therefore 
we must insist on contributing our efforts toward the solution 
of this problem. Correcting some of the abuses of the security 
program is not enough. We must discover why the current 
shortcomings were permitted to continue for so long, so that 
the unfortunate experiences described here cannot happen 
again. 

More meaningful today than when it was first uttered by 
Ralph Chaplin is this admonition: 


Mourn not the dead, but rather mourn the apathetic throng, 
the cowed and meek 


Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong, 
and dare not speak! 
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The Bill of Rights 


FIRST AMENDMENT—Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


SECOND AMENDMENT—A 
well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 


THIRD AMENDMENT—No 
Soldier shall, in time of peace be 
quartered in any house, without the 
consent of the Owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 


FOURTH AMENDMENT—The 
right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 


FIFTH AMENDMENT—No 
person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a Grand Jury, except in cases aris- 
ing in the land or naval forces, or in 
the Militia, when in actual service in 
time of War or public danger; nor 
shall any person subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be de- 


prived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 


SIXTH AMENDMENT—in all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previ- 
ously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the 
Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 


SEVENTH AMENDMENT—In 
suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by 
jury shall be otherwise reexamined in 
any Court of the United States, than 
sere to the rules of the common 
aw. 


EIGHTH AMENDMENT—Fx- 
cessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishment inflicted. 


NINTH AMENDMENT—The 
enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 


TENTH AMENDMENT—The 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 
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Selected Book and Pamphlet List 


For Your Personal or Union Bookshelf 


American Security and Freedom. Maurice J. Goldbloom. American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. An analysis of the 
loyalty-security problem, with suggested 12-point program to protect 
the country and individual liberty. 35¢. 


Case Studies in Personnel Security. Adam Yarmolinsky. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. Fifty cases arising under 
various Federal personnel security programs. 


Civil Liberties and Internal Security. AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. A resolution adopted by the merger 
convention of American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Free. 


Civil Liberties in the United States. Robert E. Cushman. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. A summary of the entire field of 
civil liberties since World War II. $2.85. 


Civil Rights. AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Resolution adopted by merger convention. Free. 


Civil Rights and Civil Liberties. Theodore Leskes and Maurice J. 
Goldbloom. American jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
A review of recent developments in various areas of civil rights and 
civil liberties. 10¢. 

Clearing the Main Channels. American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. A balance sheet on civil liberties in the U. S. 
in 1955. 50¢. 


Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties. Samuel A. Stouffer. 
Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. A public opinion 
survey on communism and civil liberties. $4.00. 


Communism in the U.S.A. Defense Department, Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education, Washington 25, D. C. How the 
American Communist Party began and how it operates. 20¢. 

The Draftee and Iniernal Security. Rowland Watts. Workers Defense 
League, 112 East 19 St., N. Y. A report on 110 draftee security 
cases. 

Famous Words of Freedom. Freedom House, 20 West 40 St., N. Y. 
Historic words, poetry and documents of liberty. Free. 


The Fifth Amendment and the Immunity Act of 1954. Samuel H. 
Hofstadter. Fund for the Republic, 60 East 42 St., N. Y. A view 
of the fifth amendment. Free. 
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The Fifth Amendment Today. Erwin N. Griswold. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. The dean of the Harvard Law School 
defends the right of individuals to invoke the fifth amendment. 50¢. 


The Freedom Reader. Edited by Edwin S. Newman. Oceana Publica- 
tions, 43 West 16 St., N. Y. A collection of materials on civil 
rights and civil liberties. $1.00. 


Heresy, Yes.—Conspiracy, No. Sidney Hook. John Day Co., 210 
Madison Ave., N. Y. Problems of academic freedom and ways to 
meet the totalitarian threat without loss of our own liberty. $3.75. 


Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information. 
Defense Department, Washington 25, D. C. The security “bible,” 
designed to establish uniform security practices within plants and 
facilities dealing with classified information. 20¢. | 


Labor Looks at Civil Liberties. Benjamin D. Segal and Harry Fleisch- 
man. National Labor Service, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Four articles, 
reprinted from Labor's Daily, based on interviews with rank and 
file unionists and local union leaders. 5¢. 


The Living U. S. Constitution. Saul K. Padover. The New American 
Library, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. #M 95. The story of the Con- 
stitutional Convention; text of the Constitution; twelve of the most 
important civil liberties decisions 1793-1948. 35¢. 


The Loyalty of Free Men. Alan Barth. Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. #C 32. A stimulating discussion of the freedom- 
security problem. 35¢. 


Personnel Security Programs in U. S. Industry. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. Proceedings of a 1955 labor- 
management-Government conference in Washington, D. C. $5.00 


Primer on Communism. Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Questions and answers on the nature, program and strategy 
of communism. 25¢. 


A Program for Freedom. George Meany. Jewish Labor Committee, 25 
East 78 St., N. Y. Calls for defense of civil rights and civil liberties 
as basic responsibility of organized labor. Free. 


When Congress Investigates. Alan Barth. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
#227. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 

A popularly-written discussion of congressional investigations, 
ply the manner in which recent committees have attempted 
to usurp power. 25¢. 

You... Your Town... Your World ... and Human Rights. 
National Labor Service, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. A workbook for 
union and community leaders outlining action programs in support 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 25¢. 
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Films 


To spark a discussion in your union on civil liberties 
and the security system. 


All films listed are available from the AFL-CIO Education Depart- 
ment, 815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Due Process of Law Denied 29 min. black and white __ rental $3.00 
An excerpt from “The Oxbow Incident’’ produced by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Story of a lynching in the Old West brings out the 


dangers of denying due process of law and the need to recognize 
the rights of an accused person. 


Freedom to Learn 27 min. black and white __ rental $2.00 
A school teacher defends herself before a school board and parents 
because she has taught about communism in her classes. She ex- 
plains why teachers must deal with controversial subjects. 


Freedom to Read 14 min. black and white rental $2.00 
The board of a library discusses what to do after a Citizens Com- 


mittee asks them to remove all books written by Communists or 
so-called Communists. 


National Security Vs. Individual Rights 25 min. black and white 
rental $3.00 
The story of Milo Radulovitch, the young officer who was dismissed 
from the U.S. Air Force as a security risk because of the alleged 


activities of his father and sister. From Edward R. Murrow’s ‘‘See 
It Now” TV series. 


Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech 25 min. black and white 
rental $3.00 
Friction between the American Legion and the American Civil 
Liberties Union in Indianapolis when the ACLU was unable to get 


a meeting hall in town. From Edward R. Murrow’s ‘‘See It Now” 
TV series. 


Sound of a Stone 27 min. black and white rental $3.00 
A young teacher is faced with a whispering campaign. There are 


demands that he resign after a parent accuses him of assigning 
a subversive book. Shows how rumors can start in a community 


and spread out like ripples from a stone tossed in a brook. 
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Be sure to read regularly: 


AFL-CIO-NEWS — Official weekly publication reports up-to-the- 
minute labor news. $1.25 per year 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST — Labor’s own monthly 
magazine, containing timely articles by leading labor spokesmen 
on issues of interest to all who work. Illustrated. $2.00 per year 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW — Monthly 8-page bulletin de- 
voted to the outstanding economic problems confronting the 
nation. $1.50 per year 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS — Eight-page 
monthly newsletter on workers’ education programs and tech- 
niques. $1.00 per year 
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Publication No. 31 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GEORGE MEANY WHutuiaM F. SCHNITZLER 
President Secretary-Treasurer 
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Foreword 


By GreorceE MEANY 
President 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Interest in safety on the job has been an important personal 
concern of workers ever since the Industrial Revolution of the 
18th Century began to absorb the individual craftsman into the 
organized factory or other concentrated work group. That absorp- 
tion brought with it a speedup in production that in turn was 
marked by a corresponding increase in fatal and maiming accidents. 

In the peculiar moral climate of the times with wide opportunity 
for quick and easy return on invested funds, the profit motive be- 
came virtually a deity with the economists serving as its high 
priests. New interpretations of law were required to meet the 
new era, and so it was to the economists that the aristocratic law- 
makers and courts looked for guidance. Hence came numerous 
legal decisions and mandates defining organizations of workers as 
conspiracies. Legal prohibition of labor’s right to a voice in its 
own economic affairs was matched by the institution of legal road 
blocks in other directions. One of these was that of safety on the 
job. 


Perverted Laws 


Under the English common law, which was and still is recog- 
nized as controlling in many instances by our own Federal gov- 
ernment and almost all of our States, the individual or his 
dependents always had had a remedy in the courts against any 
person who accidentally killed or maimed him. Again guided by 
the economists, the courts very quickly altered that state of affairs 
as to an accident incurred on the job. New doctrines of the appli- 
cation of common law were rapidly established under the legal 
procedures of the times. It was held by the courts that any em- 
ployer sued by a worker or his dependents could interpose any 
one or all of three defenses. First, the employer was permitted 
to plead and prove that the work accident was not his responsibility 
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under the Fellow Servant Doctrine, that the accident was owing 
to the act of a fellow worker of the victim. Secondly, he was per- 
mitted to plead and prove that the victim himself had been careless 
and was therefore entitled to no damages under the Doctrine of 
Contributory Negligence. Third, the employer could plead and 
prove under the Assumption of Risk Doctrine that when a worker 
accepted the job, he voluntarily accepted as part of his “work con- 
tract” all of the hazards that went with the work to be done. 
Recognition by the courts of these defenses made it virtually im- 
possible for a worker to obtain any redress in the form of damages 
or even in remuneration for medical and surgical expense. 


Slow Motion Reform 


The first break-through in the legal maze came in 1884 when 
Germany under Bismarck adopted a Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. In the ensuing thirteen years similar laws were adopted by 
Austria and England. It was not until 1908 that our own Federal 
government recognized the work accident problem by enactment 
of a Federal Employees Act which established a system of work- 
men’s compensation for federal employees who incurred accidents 
on the job. It was then and only then that some of the States 
began to enact similar statutes. 

All of these laws were bitterly fought in the courts by employer 
groups and in many cases were declared unconstitutional. It was 
not until 1917 that the United States Supreme Court finally held 
that such State compensation laws were constitutional. 

One major effect of the compensation laws was to strip from 
the employer who refused to participate the old common law 
defenses under which he had successfully evaded payment of dam- 
ages or medical costs to the victim of a work accident. The em- 
ployer was given the option of placing himself under the operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law or of taking a large risk in 
a court of common law. Once this situation was recognized by 
employers, they found it to their own personal advantage to accept 
the compensation laws and also to institute safety measures in 
their workplaces. This development decreased but did not elimi- 
nate their opposition to Federal and State safety codes which 
sought to prohibit dangerous industrial practices. Because of 
employer opposition, such safety laws are still in many cases weak 
and ineffective. 
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Employers Resist Cooperation 


Not all employers, of course, accepted the theory of accident 
prevention. Those that did universally maintained that accident 
prevention was entirely a management prerogative. Employers 
in general argued that as long as so-called safety laws were ob- 
served their obligation was ended. Organized labor, on the other 
hand, had fought steadily for Workmen’s Compensation Laws and 
safety codes but never had agreed to the concept that safety was 
a sole management prerogative. Labor’s contention has always 
been that because of the diversity of work operations no safety 
law or code can possibly insure a maximum of safety. Experience 
has proved this contention true. Even today the overwhelming 
majority of work accidents involve no violation of State laws. 
Labor has insisted year after year that safety is everybody’s re- 
sponsibility, that all acting together voluntarily in a spirit of good 
will—employers, workers and professional technicians—can find 
the solution that will reduce work accidents to a minimum. 


Management Lags 


We of labor are wholly mindful of the need for safety laws and 
codes establishing safety standards to be enforced by the public 
authority. Many employers today of their own accord institute 
accident prevention measures that exceed the requirements of 
the law. They have found it good business to do so. But too many 
employers continue to oppose modernization of State safety laws 
and codes. Many of them seem not to realize that such legal 
measures are designed, not to hamper enlightened employers but 
to control callous and greedy men who in the fashion of the early 
19th Century continue to place profits above employee safety. 

The real answer to this highly important problem lies in co- 
operation between and among all those engaged in the operation 
of America’s stupendous industrial machine. 

Back in 1947, President Truman in full recognition of this 
concept of cooperation in accident prevention established the na- 
tion’s first President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. That 
meeting held in May of 1948 brought together in Washington 
leaders of management, labor, the technical professions, public 
officials and insurance groups. The object was to devise blueprints 
that looked toward establishment of cooperative efforts for acci- 
dent prevention. The work of the conference was fruitful. The 
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solutions reached were not easily arrived at, but when they were 
adopted they had the unanimous approval of the delegates in 
attendance at the conference. 

Similar President's Conferences on Occupational Safety were 
held under President Truman in 1950 and 1952. President Eisen- 
hower authorized continuance of such conferences which were 
subsequently held in 1954 and 1956. 

One important accomplishment of these conferences has been 
the growing acceptance that cooperation will produce solution of 
the accident prevention problem much more effectively than acci- 
dent prevention by legal coercion. 

The 1956 conference in Washington was held over a three-day 
period beginning on May 14, with some 3000 representatives of 
labor, industry, farm groups, insurance companies, the technical 
professions and public officials from all over the country, terri- 
tories and possessions in attendance. Cooperation for safety was 
the theme of the conference. 


Agree on Cooperation 


Management and labor presented their points of view. Industry 
was represented by J. D. Zellerbach, President of Crown-Zellerbach 
Corporation, one of the country’s most enlightened employers. 
The employees’ point of view was presented by Wm. F. Schnitzler, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Both speakers strongly 
emphasized the importance of cooperation. 

The National AFL-CIO Safety and Occupational Health Com- 
mittee of which AFL-CIO Vice President Richard F. Walsh is 
Chairman, thought it important to bring these two addresses to 
the attention of our millions of members. Hence these addresses 
are published officially by the AFL-CIO. 

For the further information of union members and all other 
interested persons, our Committee has seen fit to include in this 
publication the text of the resolution on Occupational Safety and 
Health adopted at the 1st Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO in December of last year. As was to be expected the Con- 
vention in its declaration on the problem concretely stressed the 
importance of cooperation in preventing the work accidents that 
levy a heavy and tragic toll upon American workers and their 
families year after year. 
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Labor’s Responsibility for the Prevention 
of Accidents 


By Wo. F. SCHNITZLER 


Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


An address to the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety, May 14, 1956 


Wm. F. Schnitzler 


I am not “happy” to be speaking here today because the subject 
which brings us together is cruel and heartbreaking—the subject 
of industrial accidents. 

Certainly this meeting is necessary; certainly this conference 
has helped tremendously in calling public attention to this grave 
problem. But none of us can honestly say we are “happy” to be 
here. 
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You know, as well as I, the statistics of industrial accidents—the 
annual toll of 14,000 dead, and nearly two million injured. 

It is very easy to recite those statistics. It is very easy to talk 
about the necessity for preventing this terrible waste of our na- 
tion’s most precious resource—her people. 


Tragedy and Suffering 

It is quite another thing to appreciate the suffering, the tragedy 
that industrial accidents bring in a worker’s family. 

It is quite another matter to substitute action for speeches. 

I have been assigned the topic ‘““Labor’s Responsibility for the 
Prevention of Accidents.” I submit that it is impossible to talk 
about labor’s responsibility and not talk about management’s re- 
sponsibility. It is impossible to talk about either the responsibility 
of labor or management and not talk about the responsibility of 
government as a representative of all the people. It is impossible 
to talk as a labor representative about the subject of industrial 
accidents without getting mad and without stepping on some toes. 

I shall strive to restrain my indignation. I shall not try to 
avoid “stepping on toes.” For this is a matter so serious as to 
make the normal social amenities pointless. 

I am a baker. I have seen a man lose an arm in a dough mixer— 
and later die of gangrene. I have seen a lovely girl lose four fingers 
in a slicing machine. And mind you, I do not come from an in- 
dustry that is considered “hazardous.” 

I represent here today the people who have the greatest stake 
in the abolition of industrial accidents—the workers whose eyes 
and hands, whose legs and lives are at stake. 


Labor Denied V oice 

I represent as well the people who are denied, in all too many 
instances, an effective voice in dealing with industrial accidents. 
Oh, we have a voice in conferences like this, but we are often 
denied a voice at the plant level—where it really counts. 

Let me point out that the concern of the trade union movement 
in this field is not new. One of the earliest fights we waged was 
for the achievement of workmen’s compensation laws and factory 


inspection and safety laws. 
It is often forgotten that we achieved workmen’s compensation 
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laws and state safety laws over the fierce opposition of the repre- 
sentatives of management. 

We did not achieve a workmen’s compensation law or a factory 
inspection law in a single state just because of our logic or our 
powers of persuasion. We won our fight because men and women 
died—died horribly-—died needlessly. 

Just the other day, President Meany reminded a group of union 
leaders, who were here in Washington, of the fact that in the state 
of New York it took the death of young girls in a garment factory 
—the Triangle Shirt Waist disaster—to bring decent laws and 
decent enforcement of laws in that state. 

New York wasn’t the exception—it was the rule. 

Men lost their jobs because they fought for these goals. Men 
were blacklisted as “agitators.” Employers spent large sums of 
money to defeat workers in their campaign for this kind of legisla- 
tion. They fought us vigorously but we won. 

Or did we? 

Today’s statistics would indicate that there is a tremendous job 
still to be done. The workmen’s compensation laws have not kept 
pace with economic advances. The proportion of pay that an 
injured worker receives is far too low. The disqualification pitfalls 
are far too many ; the red tape too snarled. 

The factory inspection and safety laws have not kept pace with 
the tremendous advances of the industrial world. We have states 
where there are more game inspectors than factory inspectors, as 
though our wild life is considered more important than human life. 

I think we in labor have a right to point the finger at those 
responsible. 

In every battle in every state legislature, over the issue of work- 
men’s compensation improvements, we have been opposed by the 
organizations representing business and industry. 


Opposed at Every Turn 


Every time we have fought to improve factory safety laws or 
to see to it that there were enough state enforcement officers to 
police these laws, we have been opposed by lobbyists of the State 
Chamber of Commerce or the State Manufacturers Association. 

I have been sometimes puzzled by this opposition. Some mem- 
bers of these employer groups are companies that have demon- 
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strated, at the collective bargaining table, maturity and a pro- 
gressive and understanding attitude. 

Some members of these employer groups are companies with 
active safety programs—companies that have established safety 
programs which save skilled manpower, save production and pro- 
tect profits. ° 

Why then the opposition from the lobbyists of these employer 
groups? I don’t know. I have never been a member of these 
organizations. Some of it may come from individuals who believe 
they are protecting the best interests of their members. Some of 
the opposition may result from the fact that progressive employers 
fail to exert an influence in the organizations to which they belong. 

Much of it comes, I believe, from a kind of cash register mind 
that is unable to see that a short-range profit in cash could be a 
long-range deficit in human values—from the kind of mentality 
that places profit before people and dollars before decency. 

I am told that no progressive company today opposes industrial 
safety. On the face of it, that’s probably true. But the fact is that 
there is a good deal of opposition—almost concerted opposition— 
to what we consider the only sound and sensible approach to the 
achievement of industrial safety. 

That approach can be summed up in one word: “cooperation.” 

In those instances where the cooperative approach has been 
tried—in those companies where there is now agreement that safety 
is not the job of management alone or the job of safety technicians 
alone, or the job of labor alone—the record of industrial safety 
has been astonishing and heartwarming. 

But in all too many companies, top management is afraid that 
the cooperative approach which we advocate would be an infringe- 
ment on management’s prerogatives. In all too many companies 
the safety technician is considered just an employee. He has no 
say in top management policy. He can recommend, but he cannot 


act, 


Cold Scorn for Labor 


In all too many companies the labor unions are ignored or 
scorned or fought when they attempt to get into the safety picture. 
Labor organizations recognize that, in a large part, plant safety 
is a technical problem. We recognize that management has the 
prime responsibility for making the work shops safe. 
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We recognize, too, that the labor union, which is the workers’ 
representative, and which the worker respects, can play an im- 
portant role in building plant safety. 

But it can’t play an effective role if it is considered only a mes- 
senger boy for top management. It can’t play an effective role if 
its recommendations are not heeded. It can’t play an effective role 
unless safety is a cooperative matter in which the technicians and 
the union and management work together with an understanding 
of each other’s problems, with an appreciation of each other’s 
sincerity and with the common purpose of making the job safe. 

All too often, employers with whom we have excellent relations 
will say to us privately and confidentially that they would make 
their plants safer and provide for the purchase of expensive safety 
equipment if all of the companies in their industry would do like- 
wise. 

But they can’t be caught in a competitive squeeze—they can’t 
afford higher operational costs if a competitor is going to continue 
hazardous practices just because they are cheaper practices. 

That’s the reason why labor unions consider that this is a job 
in which government, as the representative of all the people, must 
play a prominent role. 


Good Laws Needed 


We need factory inspection laws that are modern, strict, in- 
clusive. We need fair and continuous enforcement of these laws 
without fear or favor. 

I pledge to you that the trade unions of the United States are 
going to continue their fight to get this kind of industrial safety 
legislation and to get this kind of enforcement of these laws. 

That will end the competitive squeeze which worries some 
employers. 

I spoke before of the cooperative approach. Let me remind you 
that during World War II, there were some 7,000 labor-manage- 
ment production committees going in American industry. Statistics 
show that over 80 percent of these worked on safety. Safety was 
by far the most frequent subject of joint cooperation. It was by 
far the most effective. 

Today a great many of these committees have disappeared. 
Some still exist—far fewer than I would desire and those that do 
exist are doing an excellent job. 
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I want to commend to your attention the labor-management 
safety program in the West Coast pulp and paper industry. The 
management’s side of the table is sepemnennes by my predecessor 
on this program, Mr. Zellerbach. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Zellerbach and the employers he 
represents, and I want to congratulate the unions involved in this 
program. They have demonstrated far better than any words of 
mine the fact that labor-management cooperation for safety does 


work. 


Labor’s Deep Concern 


Some of the international unions of the AFL-CIO today have 
full-time safety directors. Some have part-time district safety 
directors. Many of the local unions have safety committees. Some 
of the unions provide training in the basics of safety in their in- 
dustry, and they have sought and found expert guidance in this 
field. 

In honesty, I must say to you that the unions have not made as 
much progress in this field as they should and as they will in the 
future. 

But the concern of the trade union movement for industrial 
safety is growing in the AFL-CIO. At our founding convention, 
we established a constitutional committee on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health which includes top leaders of organized labor who 
come from the most hazardous industries. 

Let me assure you this is not going to be a “sweetness and 
honey” committee. It is not going to be a committee that will 
content itself with writing a resolution for the biennial convention 
to consider. It will be a committee that will take an active, hard- 
boiled, practical interest in this field. 


Labor Will Fight . 


The members of the AFL-CIO, I assure you, will be fighting 
at every level for the enactment of enforceable, up-to-date occupa- 
tional safety and health codes. We will be fighting for adequate 
appropriations to insure the policing of these codes at every level 


of government. 
We will be fighting for decent, modern and humane standards 


of workmen’s compensation. 
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Yes, the AFL-CIO will be fighting. But we will also be ready 
to cooperate—to cooperate at the plant level, in the state legisla- 
tures or in the Federal Congress—with men of good will from 
management who believe, as we do, in the preservation of human 
life and the prevention of human suffering. 

This conference serves an excellent purpose in bringing the 
need for occupational safety before the public. 

But it serves no purpose at all if the noble words which are 
uttered here are not matched by concrete deeds back home. 

We applaud the words—but we'll wait for the deeds before 
rendering judgment. 
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Management’s Responsibility for the 


Prevention of Accidents 


By J. D. ZELLERBACH 


President 


Crown-Zellerbach Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


An address to the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety, May 14, 1956 


J.D. Zellerbach 


Throughout the first two days of the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety you have explored accident prevention from 
several different approaches. You have heard safety discussed as 
a community problem. You have participated in safety clinics. You 
have looked at safety from the standpoint of our farms and our 
public employees. This morning you will hear from management 
and labor. 
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All of you have presumably received copies of the Conference 
Fact Sheet. At the risk of repeating statistics from this document 
which may already be familiar, let me mention briefly the following 
figures: in all industry divisions within the scope of the President’s 
Conference there were more than 1 million, 700 thousand disabling 
injuries in 1955. The number of fatalities exceeded 12,000. 


Tremendous Problem 


My point is this: the majority of these injuries and deaths oc- 
curred in industries operated by American management. The 
figures, in short, provide us with a graphic indication of the tre- 
mendous scope of the safety problem faced by management. It 
is management’s responsibility to use every device available to 
lower as far as humanly possible the number of deaths and injuries 
in American industry. 

At the same time it must be recognized that management has 
made great steps forward in making American factories, mills and 
mines safe places to work. We know that American management 
as a whole has become acutely safety-conscious and that no re- 
sponsible industrial concern can afford to function without a sound 
accident prevention program. 

But we also know that to the homes and families hit by fatalities, 
to the permanently disabled, it makes little difference whether the 
figures are relatively better or not. Death and pain are not relative. 
They are bitter reality—to the man who is hurt, or to the survivors 
left behind. 

A single accident, a single fatality is bad, wherever and whenever 
it happens. 


Management Responsibility 


Taking accident prevention from the management viewpoint, we 
can start with the fundamental assumption that management is 
most emphatically responsible for industrial safety in the United 
States. That responsibility will be reflected in literally thousands 
of individual safety programs of varying complexity across the 
country, programs which are designed to protect American workers 
from the physical hazards of industrial employment. 

But whereas certain obvious jurisdictional lines can be drawn 
between management and labor in many areas of industrial ac- 
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tivity, no line can be drawn where safety is concerned. Safety 
represents a unique form of responsibility in that accident preven- 
tion cuts straight across every industrial organization and involves 
everybody—without exception. 

This means that management must share its responsibility for 
safety with labor and with the individual worker, completely and 
wholeheartedly. We might call accident prevention the “eternal 
triangle” of industrial relations, to take certain liberties with that 
familiar phrase. On the one side there is management, on the 
second side organized labor, and on the third side the worker 
himself. Unless there is a sense of mutual responsibility for safety, 
a sense of personal participation by every member of the organiza- 
tion, the triangle flies apart, accidents happen and people get hurt. 

Today I want to discuss with you some of the implications of 
the “triangular” approach to accident prevention and then to show 
you how we have used this approach in the field where I am most 
at home : the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry. 

Management’s responsibility to provide a safe place to work 
requires far more than the provision of guards around machinery 
or dangerous chemicals, adherence to State and local safety regula- 
tions, or the establishment of elaborate safety campaigns. It re- 
quires the generation and the steady maintenance of a “safety 
climate.” 

This climate must induce every member of the organization, 
from top management down to the man on the line, to think, feel 
and breathe safety all the time. 

If the safety climate is sufficiently well developed, it should 
even permeate the home and the community and thus act to prevent 
accidents away from work—where, in fact, most accidents occur. 
An employee who seriously injures himself falling from a defective 
stepladder while pruning an apple tree is just as much a loss to 
the company as though he had been hurt on the job. 


Indifference or Lip Service 


This need for a good safety climate cannot be over-emphasized. 
Indeed, it has been growing steadily in American industry through 
the years. Where it does not exist it is apparent that top manage- 
ment or the employees are either indifferent to safety or merely 
paying lip service to accident prevention. In such cases a plant 
cannot be completely safe. In a complex industrial facility—and 
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what facility is not complex these days—the lack of a good safety 
climate can be dangerous to management and labor alike. 

To build a proper safety climate, management must have the 
full cooperation of the union and the individual worker. Each must 
hold up his end of the triangle. There can be no blockage of com- 
munications, no attitude of “let the other feilow do it,” no abroga- 
tion of the mutual responsibility for safety. Management cannot 
afford it because of its legal and moral obligations to its employees 
and because of its heavy investment in trained manpower and in 
equipment. The union cannot afford it because it is obliged to 
promote the welfare of union members. The individual worker 
cannot afford it because his good right arm, and possibly his life 
are at stake. 

The plain fact is that nobody can afford it. The pursuit of 
safety is about the most “mutual” interest I know of. 

In order to generate a proper safety climate, management must 
be prepared to do everything within its power to prevent accidents. 
Safety must be built into the entire industrial process, from the 
building of new plants and equipment to the lowliest work order. 
The plant manager, backed up by top management, must be ready 
and willing to curtail production in order to solve a safety problem. 
And the safety message must be effectively communicated up and 
down the line. 

Building safety into the industrial process obviously calls for 
system and method. A program is the sine qua non of accident 
prevention and it is up to management to provide direction and 
support for safety campaigns. I do not wish to fill in for you all 
the details of a management safety program, since many of them 
will be known to you as established techniques. Nevertheless, the 
common denominator of all safety programs must be a combination 
of five basic elements : 


Five First Steps 
First, good housekeeping. Safety and clutter, like the mongoose 
and the cobra, are natural enemies. 
Second, protective equipment and emergency procedures. 
Third, safety supervision and inspection. This would include the 
preparation of safety rules and their enforcement, accident in- 
vestigation and analysis. And it would include action to prevent 
recurrence of accidents. 
Fourth, sanitation and medical facilities. 
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Fifth, safety education. This means the indoctrination of new 
employees, building safety into job training and holding safety 
meetings. It means keeping the safety message before all members 
of the organization all the time. 

It is possible, of course, for management to blueprint an accident 
prevention effort on the basis of these five elements and delude 
itself into believing that complete safety has been achieved. 

Let me give you a useful illustration of what I mean. In the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry we thought we were all 
for safety during the years before the war. 

Most of our member mills probably considered that their safety 
standards were adequate for the times. But there was a missing 
link. The proper safety climate had not been established. And 
our accident rate proved it. From 1923 to 1945 the sum total of 
our safety effort was a drop of around four points in lost-time 
injuries—from 43.50 to 39! No such rate could be tolerated today. 

Then something happened. 

Fortunately the pulp and paper industry on the Pacific Coast 
had always enjoyed excellent relations with the two labor unions 
representing our employees: The International Brotherhood of 

-apermakers and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. Through the years we had bargaitied 
collectively with considerable vigor, without losing respect for 
the other side of the bargaining table. Bargaining was—and is— 
on an area-wide basis and the wage contract agreed upon applies 
to the workers of all mills in the Pacific Coast Association of 


Pulp and Paper Manufacturers. 


Unions Take the Lead 


During the course of our wage negotiations in 1945, the two 
labor unions—representing nearly 50 local unions, by the way— 
proposed a joint labor-management attack on accidents in the pulp 
and paper industry. They fully recognized that safety cannot be 
covered in any adequate way through a labor contract and saw 
considerable merit and wisdom in the joint approach. 

So did management. We agreed with the idea at once. Thus 
began one of the most unique developments in labor-management 
relations throughout all of American industrial history. We had 
discovered, at least in our industry and in our area, the triangular 
method of accident prevention. 
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To put the proposal into practical effect, the unions suggested 
that we establish an annual series of joint labor-management safety 
conferences to be held in the three States of Oregon, Washington 
and California. The purpose of the conferences was to be “the 
consideration of safety education, accident prevention and first 
aid.” From that day to this we have never wavered from this 
purpose and the results of the whole experiment speak for them- 
selves. 


Conference Makes History 


Our first conference took place in Olympia, Washington, in 
1946, with 35 member mills taking part. It was recognized that 
the conference would be conducted in a vacuum unless we also 
developed a fool-proof system for reporting back to the mills, so 
that every employee was familiar with the topics discussed and 
the solutions or safety procedures recommended. Thus the con- 
ference machinery of discussions, clinics, talks and feed-backs 
was shifted into gear and off we went. 

From that first conference the accident rate began to drop. 
Our rating in 1945, as I have just mentioned, was 39. In 1946, 
the year of the first conference, we were able to lower it several 
points. By 1952, we had cut it back successively each year to 
10.06, a drop of nearly thirty points. 

Last March we held our tenth annual Joint Labor-Management 
Safety Conference of the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry. 
It was a time for stock-taking, of course. And we allowed ourselves 
at least a measure of satisfaction from the fact that our 1955 
accident rate—with 39 mills participating—was down to 6.40 
accidents per million manhours worked, as against 11.9 for the 
pulp and paper industry as a whole. The frequency of injuries 
had been reduced by 84 percent while the number of workers in 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper mills had increased by more than 
50 percent, from 15,000 to 22,500. The actual number of injuries 
in 1955 was 291. With fewer workers in 1946, the number of in- 
juries in that year exceeded 1,000. 

The successful reduction of an accident rate, however, permits 
only a momentary burst of pride. For a 6.40 accident rate is still 
too high and we have found it increasingly difficult to repeat the 
spectacular gains we made during the initial phases of the experi- 
ment. 
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Don’t Get Smug! 


Moreover, the very moment when you take pride in a good 
accident prevention record is the time to look for trouble. At 
our tenth conference a Los Angeles paper converting plant was 
awarded a trophy for a lost-time accident rate of zero during 1955. 
Within a matter of a few days the record of this mill was broken 
when a man fell from a ladder, breaking two bones in his foot. 
Shortly afterward a second man injured his hand in a winding 
belt. Luckily, nothing more serious occurred. 

I am quite familiar with the details. The mill happens to belong 
to my own company. 

At the same time a drop of more than 32 points in lost-time 
injuries speaks volumes in favor of our labor-management safety 
conferences. We found, for example, that had we maintained the 
accident rate of 1945 during the ten-year conference period there 
would have been 10,000 additional lost-time accidents. We can 
argue soundly, it seems to me, that those accidents were prevented 
by our conference program. It is now safer to work in a mill of 
the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry than it is to stay at home. 

From the first year of the program, active union-management 
committees were established at each mill. Through the years these 
committees have continued to meet regularly, often once a week, to 
review plant accidents, to investigate the causes of accidents and 
to discuss various safety measures. Again at the mill level, con- 
siderable attention has been given to encouraging safety-conscious- 
ness on the part of individual workers through bulletins, posters 
and meetings—in fact, up to and including safety book matches. 

In order to keep up sustained interest throughout the industry, 
the manufacturers’ association publishes every month the accident 
frequency rate of member mills. And at every annual conference 
friendly competition among the mills is encouraged by the presen- 
tation of awards based on the five-year frequency rate, the lowest 
frequency rate for the year and for the lowest injury rate in each 
of the three States. 

Each conference meets and deliberates under two co-chairmen, 
one representing labor and the other management. It has always 
been agreed that the meetings should not be sounding boards for 
the settlement of local plant disputes or grievances, which can be 
more effectively solved in the mill itself. The deck is thus cleared 

for the consideration of suggestions and ideas which can be used 
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by individual delegates to improve their own safety programs. We 
can also count on many visitors from other parts of the country 
to contribute their own recommendations for accident prevention, 
based on their regional experience. 


Good Relations Were Basic 


Now it is true that the joint labor-management safety conferences 
of the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry grew out of a history 
of successful collective bargaining. We cannot deny that the soil 
for this type of experiment had been well prepared by a pattern 
of cooperation which had been long established. There have been 
attempts to adopt the technique elsewhere and not all of them have 
been successful. We are familiar with many accident prevention 
campaigns which collapsed after the initial enthusiasm had waned. 

Nevertheless, I commend our experiment to your attention as 
one approach to the problem of accident prevention. 

Safety, like many other aspects of our modern technological 
world, is here to stay. Management must think first of the humani- 
tarian considerations of accident prevention. Every effort must be 
made to see that the man on the line is sent home to his family 
as sound of mind and limb as when he reported for work on his 
shift. 

Management has discovered, however, that safety pays and that 
accident prevention is another effective way of protecting the total 
corporate investment. Safety helps to reduce high insurance costs, 
eliminates waste and prevents the loss of valuable property and 
equipment. While serving its humanitarian purpose, safety also 
protects management’s investment in its most valuable asset : skilled 
and experienced manpower. And that investment will loom larger 
as the technological revolution advances and jobs in industry be- 
come more highly skilled and better paid. 


Safety Cuts Costs 


In connection with this subject of cost-saving through: safety, 
it is often wrongly assumed that only the large corporation can 
afford effective safety programs. Studies have been made which 
demonstrate that the small company also can cut costs and get a 
higher return on investment through systematic accident preven- 
tion. And yet, as a group, small companies are generally found in 
the rearguard of the national safety movement. 
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For the small concern safety is an effective form of accident 
insurance. Actually a large corporation might be able to survive 
an accident which could ruin a small company. 

In short, safety is “a game in which everyone can win.” That 
apt description was given at one of our Pacific Coast Joint Labor- 
Management Safety Conferences by William Riggs, International 
Representative of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. 

It is the mutual responsibility of management, labor and the 
individual worker to see that common-sense rules of the game of 
safety are drawn up and applied. Management also shares with 
labor and the individual worker the responsibility for seeing that 
the game never ends. 
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Resolution on Safety and 


Occupational Health 


Adopted by First Constitutional AFL-CIO Convention, 
New York, New York; December 1-5, 1955 


Occupational accidents and health hazards continue to take a 
relentless toll of the lives and well-being of American workers. 
Despite continuous discussion of the problem, statistics indicate 
that these accidents and injuries continue at a fairly consistent 
level year after year. The 14,000 death toll and 1,850,000 crippling 
accidents in 1954 reveal only a slight reduction in the shameful 
record of 1953. 

These tragic problems can be solved only through the coopera- 
tion of all concerned, in voluntary activities and in enactment of 
necessary legislation. Organized labor has consistently requested 
business management, the other major group directly concerned 
in occupational safety and health, to join with us in such coopera- 
tion. In the isolated instances where the cooperative approach has 
been tried, the record plainly reveals tremendous improvements 
in safety performance. 

Major opposition to the cooperative approach can be traced 
clearly to a group of large industries, the heads of which continue 
to insist that occupational safety and health programs are the “‘sole 
prerogative” of management. Representatives of these industries 
strive to dominate completely the voluntary and governmental 
agencies which presumably have been established to reduce acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. Thus they prevent any real im- 
provements in occupational safety and health legislation, and 
adequate governmental appropriations for research, education and 
enforcement of existing laws. 


Miserly Appropriations 

The limited interest which the U. S. Department of Labor and 
the U. S. Public Health Service are permitted to take in occupa- 
tional safety and health, is revealed in the Federal budget. The 
Bureau of Labor Standards in the Labor Department has been 
allotted $735,000 for the current fiscal year; the Occupational 
Health Program in the Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
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ment has been given $557,000 by the present Administration. 
These amounts together represent an annual expenditure of less 
than TWO CENTS for each American worker. Even these pitiful 
amounts are constantly threatened with further reductions. 

Similarly, the Department of Labor and other agencies con- 
cerned with occupational health in the respective states are handi- 
capped by grossly inadequate appropriations. Efforts to improve 
inadequate state standards meet with steady and relentless opposi- 
tion ; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: 1. We reaffirm the programs for improving 
occupational safety and health which organized labor has re- 
peatedly recommended. 

2. We further urge the 84th Congress to appropriate funds in 
amounts sufficient to enable the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Labor and the Division of Special Serv- 
ices, U. S. Public Health Service, to carry out properly and effi- 
ciently their respective leadership functions in the prevention of 
occupational accidents and diseases. We further urge that the 
Congress provide for Federal grants-in-aid to the state agencies 
concerned with maintaining standards of occupational safety and 
health, as provided in the Bailey bill (H.R. 4877) and the Murray 
bill (S. 638). We also urge the Congress to vest in the Federal 
Government enforcement of adequate labor standards in metallic 
and non-metallic mines as well as in coal mines, and also in 
quarries, and in the logging and lumbering industry. 

3. We commend the National Safety Council for its decision 
within the last year to integrate organized labor into the work of 
the Council through the establishment of a Labor Conference equal 
in status to other NSC Conferences. 


Joint Committees Needed 


4. We emphasize our conviction that occupational safety and 
health can be attained only by initial action at the level of each 
individual plant or workplace. Neither management, nor labor, 
nor safety technicians can do the job alone. All three groups must 
work together voluntarily in good faith to attain the objectives 
through joint committees. 

5. We urge all affiliates to work diligently in their respective 
states to bring about the enactment of enforceable, up-to-date 
occupational safety and health codes at all levels. 
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Film-A-Month Plan. Join AFL- 
CIO’s new film-a-month plan and 
show a film each month at your 
local union meeting. One picture is 
worth a thousand words. 


weet aie, 


wala 


Teaching Guide for Training 
ACL-CIO Stewards, a 6-session 
guide which will help staff people 
develop a steward’s training pro- 
gram. ($1.00) 


Help in working in the field of pub- 
lic education, including vocational 
education and apprenticeship train- 
ing. Special services available to 
labor groups working in this field. 


| Views, 1956, published by the AFL-CIO 
hn D. Connors, Director. 


N OF LABOR AND 
AL ORGANIZATIONS, 


eet, N.W. 
. 6, D. ll 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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How to Educate On 
National Legislative Issues 


“Two pennies can save you $48 a year,” says the head- 
line of a recent union leaflet. 

When the average union member reads his gas bill 
(perhaps a year from now) he will understand that the 
headline on this leaflet referred to the Fulbright gas bill 
which just passed U. S. Senate. 

Under this bill union statisticians indicate families will 
pay $4 more each month on their gas bill for cooking and 
heating. The union leaflet closed with “send a 2c postcard 
to your Senator asking him to vote against the Fulbright 
bill.” 

Here is a good example of how a complicated legisla- 
tive problem has been translated into terms understand- 
able to the rank and file worker. It shows how the legis- 
lation will affect the worker and calls upon him to do 
something about it. 

Local union education committees can help to drama- 
tize the impact of national legislation on individual union 
members in the following fashion: 


ay The Legislative Process 


Although most workers studied high school civics, 
many of them need additional basic knowledge of the 
legislative process. Education committees can help on this 
problem by closely following the progress of a particular 
bill such as last year’s fight for a higher minimum wage. 

Three areas which can be emphasized are: 


1. How a bill gets passed—basic structure of the Con- 
gress including committees. 


2. Special obstacles—such as filibustering, log-rolling, 
etc. 


3. Lobbying—a force for good as well as evil. 


(Here the Committee might want to use the film available from 
the AFL-CIO Film Library, “How Congress Works.”) 


National Legislative Issues of 1956 


There are a number of important issues which will 
probably come up during the present session of Congress. 
Local union members need to understand these issues and 
do something about them. AFL-CIO has listed as im- 
portant: 

@ Federal Aid to School Construction. The House 
Committee endorsed the Kelley Bill which would pro- 
vide $400 million a year for the next four years to the 
states. Eisenhower recently proposed a less generous 
bill. The legislative picture is complicated by the 
Powell anti-segregation amendment. 

@ Minimum Wages. The new $1.00 minimum takes 
effect March 1, 1956. Our next major goal is the 
widest possible extension of coverage. 

@ Tax Revisions. AFL-CIO urges that tax revisions 
be directed towards the lower and middle-income 
groups. The 1954 changes favored the wealthy. 

@ Housing. A sizeable public housing program must 
be approved—at least two million units a year. Middle 
income groups should also be helped. 

@ Unemployment Compensation. We support federal 
legislation which would set decent minimum standards 
on unemployment compensation. 

@ Social Security. The House-passed social security 
bill lowers the eligibility age for women workers, wives 


Reprinted from AFL-CIO Education 
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and widows to 62, grants pensions to disabled workers 
at age 50, and blankets in almost all remaining groups. 
The Senate must still act. 
@ Taft-Hartley. AFL-CIO will continue to work for 
liberalizing amendments. A major objective is the 
repeal of Section 14(b) which permits state “Right- 
to-Work” laws. 

Other important issues are: raise farmers’ income; 
liberalize our immigration laws; and enact river and 
resources projects. 


Try These Methods in Your Union 


Mock Interviewing Technique. Select one union 
member as your Congressman or Senator; use three mem- 
bers of your committee to interview him. Prepare the 
questions and answers on the actual voting record. Use 
actual quotes from the speeches in Congress which you 
can get from the Congressional Record at your public 
library. Don’t ham it up, play it straight. 

Quiz Program. Mimeograph a series of six or seven 
questions on how Congress works or on the provisions of 
a specific piece of legislation. Use some true and false 
questions and some multiple choice questions. Distribute 
these at a local union meeting, give the membership a 
chance to check their answers. Indicate this is not a test. 
Spend 10 minutes discussing the answers, even mimeo- 
graph them on the other side of the sheet of questions. 

“Pro” and “Con” Discussions. Take four members 
of your education committee and divide them into groups 
of two. Have one group present the position of the labor 
movement on the legislation. Have the other group 
present the position of the opponents of the legislation. 
Allow fifteen minutes for the presentation and perhaps 
ten to fifteen minutes for questions and discussion. Let 
your union meeting vote on which side did the best job 
of presentation. Have available a labor pamphlet dealing 
with the subject which you can then pass out to the mem- 
bership. (Write COPE for Fact Sheet No. 1, “Aid for 
Our Schools.” ) 


Voting Records—the batting average of your Congress- 
man, how he represents or misrepresents you in Congress. 
Tally the score on a blackboard at a regular meeting but 
explain the issues voted on. 

Visits to Congressmen—personal contact is still worth 
a great deal. Plan for small groups or committees to 
visit with Congressmen and Senators home for the Easter 
holidays or weekends. Be informed when you visit your 
Representative. (Use the film “Pressure Groups” to brief 
your committee.) 


Write a Letter—Make it personal. Form letters don’t 
count for much. Criticize him when he’s wrong. Praise 
him when he votes right. 

Use Sound Films—1l6mm movies are available on na- 
tional legislative issues. Write the AFL-CIO Education. 
Department for a list of films on national legislative prob- 
lems. Films can be used effectively as background for 
discussion on current issues. 

Talks—Keep them short. Set a time limit and keep a 
watch on the speaker. Allow time for questions. Even 
“plant” a few to start the ball rolling. 


* * * 


In using these techniques, the education committee will 
have to carefully plan the program beforehand and do a 
lot of hard work in executing the program. 


ycation News and Views, February, 1956 
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ECONOMIC ISSUES FOR WOR 


What yardsticks can we use to determine fair and 
realizable collective bargaining goals? 

What kind of economic policies can best assure expand- 
ing production throughout the nation and jobs enough 
for our growing labor force? How can we more justly 
distribute the goods and services America produces? In 
what way can each family make better use of the income 
share it now receives? 

Our success in finding the right answers to these eco- 
nomic questions—and then putting our findings into effect 
—is vital to the happiness of every family. 

The overall objective of the economic program of AFL- 
CIO is to achieve the maximum satisfaction of the needs 
and wants of the families of the nation. 

But how do we determine—to begin with—what the 
average family’s needs actually are today? 


Minimum Needs for a Worker's Family 

Fortunately, competent economists have provided us 
with “yardsticks.” 

For a “modest hut adequate” standard of living, the 
City Workers Family Budget of the U. S. Department of 
Labor calls for a yearly income of $4,300 today. Accord- 
ing to another study, by the Heller Committee of the Uni- 
versity of California, a “commonly accepted” living 
standard in the San Francisco area calls for a $5,465 
income to meet the needs of a family of four. 

According to these budgets, and assuming steady em- 
ployment and a forty-hour work week, earnings of $2.07 
to $2.63 an hour are required to support average mini- 
mum family needs. 

These budget studies serve as a valuable yardstick for 
wage bargaining. Furthermore, they help establish our 
minimum national family income goal. 

Fortunately, a full description of these budgets—how 
to adjust them to living costs in various cities, and the 
way they can be used in contract negotiations—is avail- 
able in the April issue of Collective Bargaining Report, 
— monthly by the Department of Research of AFL- 

O. 


Collective Bargaining Gains in ‘55 


A discussion of collective bargaining gains for 1955 
provides another important yardstick for union negotia- 
tors and those who follow economic trends. 

A summary of such gains shows, for example, that 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing rose by a dime 
in 1955, along with the substantial gains in pensions, 
guaranteed annual wage, and other “fringes” achieved last 
year. 

Yet, the average hourly wage last December—$1.93— 
still was too low to meet minimum family budget needs. 
While several million trade union families had reached 
the budget goal, the great majority of American families 
still lagged far behind. 

(A fuller discussion of this problem is in the January 
1956 Collective Bargaining Report.) 


Extend Minimum Wage Coverage 


Even in the midst of our greatest boom, twenty mil- 
lion employees—most of whom don’t work under union 
contracts—are still denied coverage under the $1.00 mini- 
mum wage. 


Reprinted from AFL-CIO Education News and Views, May, 1956 
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Who are these uncovered workers? Why were they 
“exempted”? What can we do to help them—through 
organization and legislative action? What will be the im- 
pact upon our economy if these millions of workers are 
brought under coverage of the law? 

These questions are answered in the March issue of the 
AFL-CIO Research Department’s Labor’s Economic Re- 
view, entitled “Extend Minimum Wage Coverage.” In 
eight dynamic and factually packed pages, the inadequacy 
of our Federal Minimum Wage Law is reported. 

Automation: Friend Or Foe? 

While organized labor is concentrating efforts on rais- 
ing family incomes, it must rivet attention on the problem 
of job displacement, too. The problems of technological 
progress must be squarely faced. 

What is automation? What will be its impact on the 
daily lives of wage and salary workers, and on the na- 
tional economy as a whole? Why, as technological prog- 
ress pushes unit labor costs down and down, must wage 
rates keep moving up if a production glut and mass un- 
employment is to be avoided? 

These critically important questions are analyzed and 
answered in AFL-CIO’s newest pamphlet, “Labor Looks 
At Automation.” 


What About Farm Problems? 

The deceitful charge that higher wage rates are the 
cause of the current misfortune on the farm is being 
spread throughout the countryside by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, in an effort to hide the failure of his own 
agricultural program. 

The facts and figures about the fall in farm prices—and 
not higher city wages—being the prime cause of the crisis 
on the farm must be clearly understood in any discussion 
of economic problems. Profiteering by industry—and not 
improved worker earnings—is responsible for the higher 
cost of the industrial items the farmer buys. Higher wages 
are always the excuse, but not the cause of the price hikes 
we have recently been seeing. 

It is essential for trade unionists who talk to farmer 
| neighbors, as well as others concerned with the funda- 
| mental economic issue of the wage-price squeeze, to have 

the facts available. The April issue of AFL-CIO’s Labor’s 
Economic Review entitled, “Farmers-Workers and the 
‘Cost-Price’ Squeeze,” is a good starting point for such 
an important discussion. 

As organized labor has grown in numbers and in stat- 
ure, its opportunity to influence the direction of economic / 
events has increased many fold. Today, the trade union i 
movement is a great force for good. Through broader ' 
understanding of its economic policies and goals—on the 
part of unionists and non-members alike—our impact can 
be even greater. 
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WORKING WITH FARMERS 


In January, President Meany’s answer to Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s attempt to blame city workers for 
sagging farm prices and income, said in part: 


“The AFL-CIO recognizes that the needs 
and aspirations of farm and city families are 
alike. We know that they depend econom- 
ically upon each other and that one group 
cannot long prosper unless the other is pros- 
perous too. 


“For this reason we are deeply disturbed 
by Mr. Benson’s deliberate effort to sow dis- 
cord between farm and city workers in an 
effort to whitewash his own failures.” 


In effect he was saying that workers have a stake in 
doing something about the tremendous drop in income the 
farmers have been suffering under the Eisenhower-Ben- 
son farm program; that workers and farmers should work 
together to resist the wedge that big business and Ben- 
son have been trying to drive between them with much 
success; that workers and farmers are interdependent. 
History has shown that when these two groups have 
recognized these simple facts and acted together they 
have gotten a better deal for farmers. 


Farmers today are more receptive to working and 
building relationships with union people. On the na- 
tional level, the campaign for a higher minimum wage 
demonstrated a growing awareness on the part of the 
farmers’ representatives of the need for guaranteeing 
workers decent wage standards. Labor has supported 
the farmers’ efforts for legislation to provide fair prices, 
decent income, rural electrification, better roads, schools 
and hospitals to the farmer. But the understanding and 
working together between farmers and workers has to be 
built at the grass roots if it is to last. This is where the 
locals, central bodies, states and districts come in. 


Work on an Extended Basis 


In doing this job, it is well to recognize a few prin- 
ciples based on experiences of unions with farmer-labor 
programs: 


Farmer-labor cooperation cannot be built in one con- 
versation, in a day or in one meeting. It'll take time. 
Be prepared to work on an extended basis. 


The first step is for workers and farmers to get ac- 
quainted—to get to know each other. Get to know key 
farm leaders in your area who may be sympathetic to 
good, progressive legislation. In most places farmers 
belong to farm organizations that work on legilsative 
jroblems and furnish them with a great deal of legis- 

tive information. When you get to discuss issues with 
farmers through meetings, or joint forums etc., it will 
be natural for union people to want to talk about “right- 
to-work” laws and farmers to want to talk about price 
supports. It would be better to try to find issues on which 
there is some common problem, and perhaps agreement, 


such as the need for better schools. 


Here are some of the things that can be done to build a 
farmer-labor program: 


Reprinted from AFL-CIO Educatior 
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1. Set up a Farmer-Labor Committee—Select 
members for the committee carefully. Members with a 
farm background, who are otherwise qualified, are good. 
They have farm contacts and understand the farmers’ 
problems. A farm background, however, is not a neces- 
sity—just an interest in farmers and their problems. The 
committee should plan and work on the farm-labor pro- 
gram. 


2. Get Acquainted with Farmers—That means 
just what it says. Committee members and others can 
get together, get out to the farm areas, get acquainted and 
talk about common problems. Meeting with farmers in 
small, informal groups rather than large meetings, at the 
beginning, helps you get to know each other. Having 
been fed much anti-union propaganda, farmers have 
many misconceptions about workers, such as: unions are 
run by “labor bosses” who “dictate” high wage demands; 
demands for higher wages are the cause of high prices 
for the things farmers buy; farmers are receiving low 
prices for their products because of high wages in the 
food processing industries; workers strike too much. Get 
the facts to help clear up these misconceptions. You 
ought to know from the farmers what their problems are 
and discuss these problems in relation to the common 
interests of workers and farmers. 


3. Union Education Program on Farm Issues— 
Better farmer-labor relations are a two-way street. Films 
and pamphlets are available to help workers understand 
their relationship with farmers and farm problems. Plan 
to use them at meetings. Along with this, line up one of 
the local family-farm leaders to speak at the meeting on 
what it takes to run a farm, what problems a farmer faces. 


4, Exchange Speakers—After confidence has been 
established, it is often possible to arrange to exchange 
speakers with the farm groups. A union leader speaks 
at the farm organization’s meeting and vice versa. 


5. Farmer-Labor Forum—Out in Indiana, key 
union people cemented their relationships with farmers by 
jointly setting up a monthly forum program. Each meet- 
ing, an agreed upon issue or topic is discussed. They 
find they have many differences of opinion—but also 
many similarities which they can act upon together. 


6. Visits to Factories and Farms—Some unions 
have arranged very successful visits of groups of farmers 
to factories and workers to farms. A discussion following 
the tour to clear up questions helps, too. 


7. Union Exhibit at County Fairs—Many central 
bodies and locals reach numbers of farmers through 
exhibits at county fairs. Workers manning the booth 
have a chance to talk to farmers and their wives. Send 
to the AFL-CIO Department of Education for a guide on 
setting up a fair exhibit. Bear in mind, however, that a 
fair program in itself is incomplete if nothing is done 
between fairs. 

8. Mailings to Farmers—yYou can counteract some 
of the over-whelmingly anti-union propaganda aimed at 
farmers by sending periodic mailings to farmers. Make 
sure what you send is related to issues and problems 
which farmers in your area are interested in. 


For pamphlets and films to use in your farm-labor 
program see page 5. Write the AFL-CIO Department of 
Education for information on farm organizations, facts 
and materials to help you in your program. 


lucation News and Views, June, 1956 
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Pamphlets and other printed materials 
explaining farm problems and discussing 
the importance of farmer-labor cooperation 
are useful for distribution to union officers, 
for display at your exhibit at state fairs, 
and for use in connection with special 


farmer-labor meetings. Some which you 
will find particularly helpful, available 
from the AFL-CIO Department of Educa- 
tion, are: 

Farmers-Workers and the ‘‘Cost- 
Price” Squeeze. AFL-CIO Economic Re- 
view, April, 1956. 8p. 15c; quantity rates. 
Shows the fallacies behind Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson’s claims that high wages are 
the cause of the farmers’ woe. 


Crisis on the Farm. Robert G. Lewis. 
Reprinted from “The Progressive.” 1955. 
12p. 15c; quantity rates. A series of three 
articles, “Crisis on the Farm,” “A Package 
for Plenty,” and “Revolution on the Farm,” 
summarizes the impact of the Benson pro- 
gram on the farm economy, suggests alter- 
natives to the current Administration pol- 
icies, and discusses the future of the 
family-sized farm. 


We’re in This Togeth 
Free. I[lustrated flyer or 
farmers are getting, its e! 
ment of city workers, and * 
workers should “join tos 
together.” 
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The other publications 
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ers of America, 608 South 
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of the Farmers Union. 
weekly and can be subsc 
rate of $1.50 a year by 
National Farmers Union, 
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Order These New AFL-CIO Pa 


No. 3. Policy Resolutions of the AFL- 
CIO adopted by the First Constitutional 
Convention, December, 1955. Indexed. 


7 p. 

No. 4. AFL-CIO Resolutions on Eco- 
nomic Issues—distressed areas, taxation— 

_ federal, state and local, U.S. budget policy, 
wage-hour, farm-labor, etc. 20 p. 

No. 6. AFL-CIO Resolutions on Social 
Security, Welfare and Related Issues— 
Calls for adequate health services through 
a national health program. 16 p. 

No. 7. AFL-CIO Resolution on Foreign 
Policy—outlines the great stake American 
trade unionists have in world peace and 
the promotion of freedom. 10 p. 

No. 20. This is the AFL-CIO—A Dem- 
ocratic Organization of 15 Million Ameri- 
cans Dedicated to Building a Stronger 
America—puts in pocket form the aims and 
aspirations of newly-merged AFL-CIO. 16 p. 
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No. 21. Labor Looks 
—a summary picture of 
higher living standards an 
of living and working wit 
chinery. 24 p. 

No. 23. YOUR RIGHTS 
and Local Fair Employme: 
—summarizes city and stat 
tells laymen what action ca 
“wrongs” are suffered. 32 

No. 24. DISCRIMINAT 
YOU MONEY — defines 
with cartoons and simple 
union situation where “J 
money. 24 p. 

No. 26. PROGRESS A 
TIVITY—re-emphasizes th 
tive bargaining in making | 
production and prosperity. 

No. 28. FREEDOM FC 
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Films on Farm Problems 


Films can do much to explain in visual 
terms problems with which we are not 
familiar; and they are particularly useful 
in the area of farm-labor relations to de- 
velop mutual understanding among farmers 
and workers of the problems each faces. 
number of films in this field are available 
from the AFL-CIO Film Library. They 
include: 


Common Ground (13 min. Rental 
$2.50), produced by the CIO, deals with 
the interrelationship of prosperity for the 
farmer and the worker and shows how a 
dairy farmer becomes convinced by events 
in the community where his milk is sold 
that workers’ wages do make a difference 
to him. 


Farm and City (8 min. Rental $2.00), 
produced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, shows the relation between 
farm and city and points out that “What’s 
good for one is good for the other.” 


Power and the Land (38 min. Rental 
$4.00), an outstanding documentary pro- 
duced by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, presents the story of a_ typical 
family-sized farm before and after electri- 
fication. Useful for pointing up the achieve- 
ments of REA. 


The River (32 min. Rental $3.00), one 
of the outstanding films produced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, traces 
life in the valley of the Mississippi River 
during the last 150 years. It shows the 
consequences of share-cropping. 


ee 


AFL-CIO unions to promote democracy at 
home and abroad. 4p. 
Ok * ok 


How to Win—a revised handbook on 
organizing for political campaigns and the 
hard day to day work necessary to doing a 
job of political action at the block, pre- 
cinct or ward level by local unions, coun- 
cils or central bodies. 254p. Write to 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion. $1 per copy. 

Union Security: The “Right to 
Work” Controversy—reviews labor’s po- 
sition on this false issue. Labor’s Economic 
Review, January, 1956. 8 p. 

Minimum Earnings Necessary for 
Decent Standard of Living—a summary 
presentation of the BLS City Worker’s 
Family Budget and that of the Heller 
Committee of the University of California 
AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Report, 
April, 1956. 
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EDUCATING TRADE UNIONISTS A 


When the delegates to the AFL-CIO met in the historic 
merger convention in New York City, December, 1955, 
they tackled many problems in building a new, stronger 
American labor movement. In the field of international 
affairs and foreign policy, the delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion which said in part: 


The united American trade union movement, in common 
with labor everywhere, has the greatest stake in the pres- 
ervation of peace and the promotion of freedom. Ap- 
proaching the international crisis as patriotic citizens and 
free trade unionists, we have the highest interest in building 
a world free from all dictatorship, poverty and war. 

The free trade union movement cannot thrive, or even 
live, without democracy. In view of the enormous Commu- 
nist threat to democracy, we of American labor face new 
significant tasks. At this critical juncture of history, we 
are in duty bound to help our country meet its heavy 
responsibilities as a powerful force for the attainment of 
lasting world peace, freedom and human well-being. 

We of the united American labor movement—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations—have three main areas of activities in our efforts 
to aid our country in the fulfillment of its new historic role. 
These are: (1) Through our trade union strength and polit- 
ical actions, help build an ever better and stronger Amer- 
ica, a prosperous and progressive land free from economic 
and social inequity and all racial and every other form of 
discrimination. 2) Through democratic processes, help 
our nation evolve and execute an effective democratic for- 
eign policy. 3) Through cooperation with and assistance 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
to aid free labor everywhere in becomirg a most powerful 
force for furthering social justice, national and human 
freedom, economic well-being and world-peace. 


How can local union education committees implement 
this policy? How can international affairs become as 
meaningful as collective bargaining? Obviously, union 
officials and members need more information on the 
complicated problems in the field of international affairs. 
But they need special information which is meaningful to 
workers who are members of trade unions. 


ICFTU Plays An Important Role 
First, of course, is the International Confederation of 


Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) which both the AFL and 
CIO helped to organize in 1949. Just as international 


Three members of the AFL-CIO International 
Affairs Department, Director George Brown, Assistant 
Director Michael Ross and Serafino Romualdi talk 
things over with the ICFTU General Secretary J. H. 
Oldenbroeck at Miami, Florida. 


Reprinted from AFL-CIO Educatio 
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A visitor from the Pakistan labor movement, C. P. 


Dave, discusses world problems with three local union 
members at a labor school. 


and national unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO, so 
the AFL-CIO, with 96 other labor movements from 94 
countries, is affiliated with the ICFTU. One of the most 
exciting programs today is the work which the ICFTU 
is doing to bring bread, peace and freedom to workers 
of all the world. 

In every way, whether through the use of foreign trade 
unionists visiting this country, by showing a new United 
Nations film, or by running a panel discussion on the 
foreign policy resolution of the AFL-CIO, local union 
education committees can help AFL-CIO members better 
understand their responsibility in the field of inter- 
national affairs. 

Here are some ideas for programs which education 
committees might plan for local unions or central bodies: 


Use Foreign Trade Unionists or Visitors 


Trade unionists or visitors from foreign countries are 
an invaluable way of introducing union people to the 
problems of peoples in other countries. Person to person 
contact, as Ed Murrow has shown, is worth a thousand 
pamphlets or lectures. And it works both ways. One 
Indian civil servant attending a union leadership train- 
ing school in Iowa was pleasantly surprised to find that 
the delegates had a great curiosity and understanding 
about world affairs and were keen to know as much as 
possible about other people. 


Several years ago, the Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor Summer Training Institute invited six German 
trade unionists to spend a week at the school. Even 
though language problems made communication more 
difficult, by the end of the week, the foreign trade union- 
ists had been accepted and had helped delegates at the 
summer school to better understand international affairs. 
Also, delegates in Louisville took the German trade 
unionists to their homes over the weekend so that the 
visitors got a first-hand experience in living with an - 
American worker’s family. 


More than 1,000 foreign trade unionists are traveling 
each year in this country under various government, 
foundation, and UN programs. They can come through 
your city if you request them and can be used in your 
local union education program. 


Invite them to attend a membership meeting. One 
union group in Pennsylvania (the United Labor 
Committee of Crawford County) invited a team of Indo- 
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nesians (trade unionists, Labor Ministry officials and 
officials of government-owned enterprises) to their town 
for four days. The committee arranged for greetings 
from the unions, city officials and companies; materials 
on the background of the county and the local labor 
movement; a welcoming banquet by the Mayor; visits to 
the major local industries, a farm, the local college and 
public school system; participation in the monthly Cen- 
tral Labor Union meeting and a final banquet by the 
United Labor Committee. 

It is important for visiting unionists to have dinner or 
stay overnight in a union member’s home. Take them to 
local community or civic club meetings. Have them visit 
your schools. 

One program at union meetings you can use them on 
is an “inquiring reporter” panel. Set up three or four 
members of your local as “mock reporters” from the 
papers in your town. Have them ask the visiting trade 
unionist two or three questions each. Keep the answers 
short. This is enough to get the ball rolling with the 
whole group. You’d be surprised how quickly you'll 
have a lively, really interesting discussion. Allow time 
with these visitors for informal conversation, over a cup 
of coffee—or a glass of beer. 

The AFL-CIO International Affairs Department will 
attempt to help you get foreign trade unionists routed to 
your city. Make your request to George Brown, Direc- 
tor, AFL-CIO International Affairs Department, 815 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


How To Use U. S. Trade Unionists 

At a recent AFL-CIO education conference in Milwau- 
kee, a Steelworker representative who had recently re- 
turned from a year’s stay in England under a Fulbright* 
scholarship and a UAW representative who had been on 
special assignment for the ICFTU in Cyprus, told of their 
experiences. Delegates learned much about the plight of 
unions in Cyrpus under British rule when they were told 
that the place you saw most of the labor leaders was the 
jail. On the other hand they also found out how British 
workers live, what their unions were like, and something 
about the British Labor Party. 

Trade unionists who have been on foreign labor assign- 
ments are scattered throughout the country. They often 
can be used as speakers, resource people, or discussion 
leaders, or in conjunction with a short film on the country 
visited. 

Also, some members of your local who have been over- 
seas with the armed forces or in other capacities can 
prove useful as panel members to tell first-hand of condi- 
tions “over there.” 


Build Understanding of the UN 


Each October 24, the birthday of the United Nations 
charter is celebrated. Materials are made available by the 
United States Committee for the U. N., 816 21st Street, 


*A number of Fulbright scholarship awards are made available 
to trade unionists each year for a nine-month period of study 
abroad. Awards are granted particularly to those interested in 
work in the field of workers’ education. Details about applications 
will appear in next month’s issue of News and Views. 

Three to five grants each year are also available to trade union- 
ists to study at Ruskin College, Oxford, England. Added to this, 
some unions sponsor overseas tours for members. An example is 
the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Workers’ 
month-long tour of Scandinavia. The Minnesota State CIO Coun- 
cil is also working on plans for sponsoring a trip to Scandinavia 
for union members. 
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N. W., Washington, D. C., under the direction of the U. 
S. Committee’s Labor Advisory Committee. Not only 
should you set up a program in your own local or central 
body, but cooperation with your community’s UN Day 
Committee is important. 

Many locals in the eastern area of the United States 
have done an effective job of education about the U.N. 


New Danny Kaye Movie 
Available from AFL-CIO 


Assignment Children. Color. 20 min. 1955. Produced 
by UNICEF. AFL-CIO Rental $2.50. 

This is a heartwarming human interest film to show the 
activities of the United Nations’ Children’s Emergency 
Fund, better known as UNICEF. Danny Kaye travels 
through Asia with various UNICEF teams and as an inter- 
ested observer of their fight against malaria in India, polio 
treatment in Japan, distribution of powdered milk in 
Korea, maternal and child care in Burma, and the continu- 
ing work against yaws in Thailand. He does a marvelous 
job of entertaining the children and captivates his audiences 
everywhere. 

In his narration, Danny talks with obvious sincerity and 
enthusiasm about UNICEF’s work. He points out that for 
every $2.00 in materials contributed by UNICEF the country 
concerned contributed an equivalent of $3.00 in labor. 

This is an outstanding film to bring home to union mem- 
bers the human aspects of world relations. A discussion 
of the work of UNICEF can be used as a springboard 
for discussing the work of other UN agencies. 


Tell the Story of UN With Films 

The following 10 minute films produced by the United 
Nations and available from the AFL-CIO Film Library for 
$2.50 each are useful to bring home to union members in 
concrete terms some of the activities of the UN. Afghani- 
stan Moves Ahead and Indonesia Builds a Better Life 
tell how these countries are learning to help themselves 
with the aid of the UN Technical Assistance Program. UN 
Screen Magazine #3 tells the UN story behind the 
headline “Earthquake in Ecuador” when the organization 
mobilized forces of its member nations and special agencies 
to give assistance to the victims thru the WHO. UN Screen 
Magazine #4 deals with the UN Fellowship Program, an 
international system for exchanging knowledge and skills. 

Another useful UN film is Fate of a Child (17 Min. 
Rental $2.50) which deals in simple human terms with some 
of the major problems facing underdeveloped areas in 
Latin America. 

ILO (11 min. Rental $2.00.) Traces the history of the 
International Labor Organization from its founding in 
1919, and explains the aims and organization of this inter- 
national organization which seeks to set world labor stand- 
ards for good working conditions. 


Burmese youngster says “thanks,” in a unique 


way, to Danny Kaye for help provided by UNICEF. 
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Frank Graham (center), former president of the 
University of North Carolina, now with the UN, talks 
to a group of trade unionists visiting the United Na- 
tions on their role in building world peace. 


through organizing tours of the United Nations center for 
their members. The AFL-CIO International Affairs De- 
partment will help make arrangements, provide speakers 
and plan programs to get the maximum “learning” out 
of the tour. Arrangements can be made for one and two- 
day meetings at the UN. 


Use Pamphlets and Films Effectively 


You can make life and the problems in underdeveloped 
countries very real through the use of the short, easy-to- 
read, primer pamphlet “The Odds Are Up To You.” 
Use it as a discussion starter and “reader” by having 
someone read it a page at a time, followed by discussion. 

Recent issues of the ICFTU magazine “Free Labour 
World” are available from the AFL-CIO Education De- 


ICFTU and Foreign Trade Films 
Free Labor Goes Forward. B&W. 20 min. Rental 
$2.50. 

Highlights of the 1955 convention of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
ICFTU London Meeting, 1949. 20 min. Rental $2.50. 
Presents scenes from the founding meeting of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 
London, a meeting to which 73 trade union organiza- 
tions from 53 countries sent their leaders. 


Union Goes to School. 20 min. Rental $2.50. 

Highlights the educational work of the ICFTU by 
describing one of the organization’s summer schools 
held in Austria. Forty students from 13 different 
countries discuss their common problems and Icarn 
from each other in this experiment in international 
democratic self-help. 


The Shoemaker and the Hatter. Color. 20 min. 
Rental $2.50. 

An animated cartoon showing how “Mr. Shoe- 
maker” by increasing production and stimulating 
free trade between nations is able to expand his 
business while “Mr. Hatter,” who depends on high 
prices, restricted production, and trade barriers, fails. 
World Trade for Better Living. 20 min. Rental $2.50. 

Illustrates how exchanges of goods and services 
between countries contributes to the welfare of the 
world’s people. 

Stuff for Stuff. 20 min. $2.50. 

An animated story of the history of world trade 
showing the need for expanded trade in a developing 
international community. 

Please order all films and filmstrips from the AFL- 
€IO Education Department. In most cases we have 
but one print of the films mentioned so please give 
at least two showing dates. 
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partment. Yearly subscription rates for twelve issues are 
$1.50. Tie pamphlets in with the showing of a film such as 
“Afghanistan Moves Ahead” depicting the work of the 
UN Technical Assistance Program in an underdeveloped 
area. For better understanding of the AFL-CIO policies 
in this field send for free copies of AFL-CIO pamphlet 
No. 7, “AFL-CIO Foreign Policy Resolution” and dis- 
tribute them at your local meetings. 


Other films and the sound film strips, listed elsewhere 
in this article, can help you do the job. For example, 
Congress may soon pass on a bill to authorize U. S. 
support for a new UN agency to help make trade among 
all nations easier. For discussion on this subject of inter- 
national trade, use the color cartoon film, “The Shoe- 
maker and the Hatter,” which depicts in simple and amus- 
ing fashion the idea of freer world trade. Sound filmstrips 
on the ICFTU are also available but make sure you have 
a sound, filmstrip projector. These are especially recom- 
mended for educational conferences and summer institute 
programs as well as special classes sponsored by local 
unions. All these films and pamphlets are available from 
the AFL-CIO Education Department. 


There are many other ways that local unions can 
develop programs of education in the field of international 
affairs. This field is one of the most difficult areas of 
education for union officers. We have seen great progress 
made in the last 25 years and again, as the AFL-CIO 
convention said at the close of its resolution on foreign 
policy: 

“We shall encourage a greater knowledge of and 
a greater interest in international affairs among our 
membership, toward the end that the wage earners’ 
great stake in our country’s foreign policy will be 
more clearly recognized and reflected in its formula- 
tion and conduct.” 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


AFL-CIO International Affairs Department, 815 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. This department will help in 
providing staff for schools and conferences, give information, help 
vou obtain a visiting trade unionist, and will work with your local 
if you seriously undertake a project in this field. 

AFL-CIO Department of Education, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Pamphlets, films, help in planning 
your education program on international affairs. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
20 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Subscribe to monthly maga- 
zine “Free Labour World” ($1.50 a year), which describes activ- 
ities of unions in other countries. 

United Nations Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York 17, N. Y. Write for press releases, pamphlets 
and posters. Be specific in your request. 

United States Committee for the United Nations, 816 21st St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Write for their four-page monthly 
bulletin on UN Day which includes program ideas. 

International Labor Organization (ILO), 917 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C., publishes a tabloid size, mont 
bulletin which summarizes the actions of ILO and reviews wo 
done at ILO meetings. Write especially for the leaflet “ILO: 
What It Is, What It Does, How It Works.” 

World Health Organization (WHO), Public Information Office, 
1501 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. This group 
publishes a very good, four-page, tabloid size, monthly bulletin 
which features excellent picture materials, dealing with programs 
in underdeveloped areas. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), U. S. State Department, Washington 25, 
D. C. Write for U. S. Commission’s four-page NEWSLETTER 
which contains news about UNESCO and a good 300-word article 
on a specific UNESCO's project in one part of the world. 
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Reports of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the 
First Constitutional Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on Education 

in 1955 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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President of the Congress of Industrial 
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Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
on Education in 1955 
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Foreword 


At the First Constitutional Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
held in New York, December 5 through 8, 1955, the new 
merged labor organization continued and renewed the ex- 
pressed interest in and support of education in the United 
States which had been demonstrated through the years by the 
A.F.L. and the C.1.0. This interest and support covers edu- 
cation in all its phases: public school, trade union, vocational, 
apprenticeship, adult, and university. This compilation con- 
tains the inclusive resolution on education adopted unani- 
mously at the convention of the new organization. 

Included also are the education sections of the Executive 
Council Report to the Seventh-fourth Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, held in New York, December 1 and 
2, 1955, and similar sections of President Walter P. Reuther’s 
Report to the Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, held in New York, De- 
cember 1 and 2, 1955. 

In addition to the material mentioned, “Labor and Educa- 
tion in 1955” includes a list of labor schools, institutes, and 
conferences in which the A.F.L. and the C.I.0. cooperated 
through 1955. These activities have increased to such an extent 
that we have space to list none of the very worth-while in- 
stitutes and conferences which were of less than four days’ 
duration. We are including an expanded listing of scholarships 
sponsored by A.F.L. and C.I.0. organizations. Listed also are 
the directors of education and research of the AFL-CIO, its 
national and international unions, and state labor organiza- 
tions. A center spread of photographs depicts typical educa- 
tional activities. 

This compilation was first prepared in 1939 by the Workers 
Education Bureau, covering action on education at all Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor conventions from 1881, when the 
Federation was founded, through 1938. Since then the Bureau 
compiled annual supplements for the American Federation of 
Labor, in which the American Federation of Teachers shared 
from 1940 through 1954. The Bureau, formerly an independent 
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agency but for many years the unofficial department of edu- 
cation of the American Federation of Labor, was incorporated 
into the official structure of the A.F.L. late in 1950. In 1954 its 
name was changed to Department of Education. Following 
the merger in December, the staff of the A.F.L. Department 
of Education and the education staff of the C.I.0. Department 
of Research and Education joined to form the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Education. 

This present supplement brings to a conclusion the series 
started by the American Federation of Labor in 1939. 


JOHN D. CONNORS, Director of Education, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations 


Washington, D. C. 
June, 1956. 
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REPORT FROM THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR ON EDUCATION TO THE 
SEVENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
DECEMBER 1-2, 1955. 


There were three legislative developments in the field of education: 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


One of the hardest fought legislative issues in this Congress was 
the question of federal aid to school construction. On the first day of 
the session Senator Hill introduced S. 5 on behalf of himself and 29 
other Senators. This bill provides for $500,000,000 a year for 2 years 
to be distributed to the states on a formula similar to that used in the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. The formula is a combination of 
school census and per capita income, thus giving the poorer states more 
money per student than the wealthier. The bill also carries a provision 
for the application of the Davis-Bacon Act plus time and half for work 
of 8 hours in one day or 40 hours in one week for any contract using 
these federal funds. We testified in favor of this bill on February 21, 
1955. 


Shortly thereafter the Administration introduced its proposal, (S. 
968). Major provisions were: (1) federal support for an involved sys- 
tem of state authorities which would issue bonds to build schools and 
lease them to school district; (2) a proposal that school districts which 
could not float bonds in the open market because of high interest rates 
could sell them to the Government at 3 1/8 per cent interest; (3) a small 
sum for grants to school districts that could not obtain help under 
Sections 1 and 2. 


We opposed the provisions of this bill on the grounds the first section 
was cumbersome and in some states unconstitutional; the second section 
would bring relief to a very small number of districts; the third section 
difficult to utilize and would bring relief to a very few districts. We 
again urged that S. 5 or a reasonable facsimile would be reported. We 
insisted that the present crisis is urgent and demands immediate cash 
grants. 


The bill was tied up in committee because of strong feelings on both 
sides on the segregation issue. We took the position that we opposed 
the use of federal funds for segregated schools but believed that in light 
of the Supreme Court decision no federal funds could be used for the 
construction of such schools and hence, felt that any rider as proposed 
raising the segregation issue was unnecessary. This question prevented 
any bill from being reported in the Senate. 


In the House numerous bills were introduced. They fall into three 
groups. Identical bills to S. 5 were introduced by Congresswoman Green 
(H. R. 4442), Congressman Elliott (H. R. 1565) and Congressman Per- 
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kins (H. R. 4302). Bills were introduced by Congressman Kearns (H. R. 
14), Congressman Bailey (H. R. 15) and Congressman Chudoff (H. R. 
8411) which carry direct grants to the states based on school popula- 
tion only, with no equalization factor on income. The Administration 
bills were introduced by Congressman McConnell (H. R. 3824) and Con- 
gressman Frelinghuysen (H. R. 3770). Protracted hearings were held 
by the Committee on Education and Labor. We opposed the Administra- 
tion bills and urged the committee report a bill with direct grants stat- 
ing that we preferred the equalization formula, but would support grants 
based on the school census only. Finally, a subcommittee chairmaned 
by Congressman Kelley of Pennsylvania, was appointed to draft a new 
bill. A compromise measure which included a proposal for direct grants 
of $400,000,000 a year for 4 years plus a revision of the administra- 
tion proposal for purchase of bonds for school districts unable to float 
them on the open market and the utilization of school building author- 
ities, was reported to the full committee. The bill also carried a provi- 
sion applying the Davis-Bacon Act, plus time and half for work over 
8 hours in one day or 40 hours in one week. After some minor changes 
the committee reported a clean bill, H. R. 7535 by Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania. An attempt to add the “segregation” rider was defeated in com- 
mittee. The Rules Committee did not act on the bill during the closing 
days of the session. We have been assured that the bill will be given 
consideration early in January, 1956. 

While the bill is not completely satisfactory it merits our support. 
It is significant that this is the first bill for general federal aid to school 
construction of any sort ever reported by the House Committeee on 
Education and Labor. : 


(Further remarks on this subject will be found in Building and 
Construction Trades Department report). 


FEDERAL IMPACT BILL 


The Congress extended Public Laws 815 and 874 until June 30, 1957 
and slightly liberalized them. These bills provide for funds for con- 
struction and maintenance of schools in those districts where an influx 
of federal employees or military personnel have substantially increased 
the schoo! population. The bill passed was H. R. 7245 (Weir). 


Congressman Udall introduced H. R. 6803 which would amend the 


Federal Impact bill to provide funds for those districts who are con-- 


fronted with a serious economic problem in building new schools which 
may be needed as a result of the Supreme Court decision on segregation. 
We have indicated our support of the general principle of this bill but 
no action was taken during this session of Congress. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


We cooperated with other organizations in an effort to obtain the 
full sum of $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden Act for voca- 
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tional education grants to the several states. While we obtained only 
$26,350,000 in the conference report on the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill, this sum is nearly $3,000,000 above the sum 
appropriated for the previous year and represents a significant advance. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Labor Education 


The program of union education has grown from a simple, modest 
suggestion to a complex, extended project reaching our members daily, 
in some form. Today the hundreds of calls for service from the Fed- 
eration’s Department of Education are strong proof of the worth of 
this work. The following summarized survey of these many activities 
gives us a view of the manifold activities in workers’ education carried 
on today through the Federation’s Department of Education. 


The Department of Education of the American Federation of Labor 
has many facilities and resources to help members of any A. F. of L. 
affiliate improve themselves and their unions through education. It is 
gratifying to note that our unions are making use of these educational 
opportunities on an ever-increasing scale. 


The Department encourages, assists, and supports education programs 
through local unions, trade councils, central labor unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, regional agencies, and national and international unions. 
Working with the respective education committees and staffs of these 


organizations, it provides organizational support, administrative experi- 
ence, staff assistance, speakers, resource persons, publications, plans. 
materials, audio-visual aids, and aids in the coordination of resources. 
With such help local members study hundreds of subjects, such, as labor 
history, collective bargaining techniques, NLRB procedure, civil defense, 
community participation, housing problems, civil rights, unemployment 
compensation, social security, national health insurance, and international 
affairs. 

These subjects are studied at seminars and resident summer schools, 
in conferences and classes, at regular meetings, workshops, and special 
institutes. On these occasions teaching techniques ranging from lecture- 
discussions and debates through buzz sessions and role playing are used. 
Panel discussions, forum, and “rumor clinics” are regularly used. Film- 
discussions and the use of filmstrips have become staple procedure. In 
some sections of the country our affiliates are fortunate enough to have 
access to good university programs with which they can cooperate. 


Local Unions 


Local unions carry on continuing programs in many ways, among 
which are educational sessions within their regular meetings and special 
classes on single subjects. Hundreds of local unions conduct such pro- 
grams for their members. Outstanding are programs of Teamsters 
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Local 688 in St. Louis, UAW-AFL Local 783 in Owensboro, Ky., and 
several of the ILGWU locals. International unions and universities 
have published materials which are helpful to local education committees. 
The A. F. of L. Department of Education during 1955 developed a 
manual on Building Your Education Program for local unions and dis- 
tributed it widely as part of its service to A. F. of L. locals. In addition, 
there are many programs in which the locals participate, such as those 
of their own internationals, their trade councils, central bodies, and state 
federations. Other locals enroll members in public school adult educa- 
tion programs or university extension classes. Many get assistance from 
their public libraries and maintain labor libraries and literature displays 
in their meeting halls. 


Central Labor Unions and Trade Councils 


Central labor unions and city trade councils, meeting regularly as 
they do, have the same opportunities for continuing educational programs 
as do local unions. These, as in the case of the locals, take the form of 
hundreds of programs involving continuing classes or educational ses- 
sions within their regular meetings. Some central bodies, such as those 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, IIl., hold courses in 
connection with universities, for their delegates. Others, such as Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and Oak Ridge, Tenn., hold special classes under union 
direction. 

A unique function of the central labor unions is the Weekend Labor 
Institute. Varying from one to three days, these provide concentrated 
instruction for all A. F. of L. members in the city. Central bodies such 
as those in Phoenix, Ariz., and Waterloo, Iowa, have found these most 
successful. Texas central labor unions are now holding three-day week- 
end institutes and Tulsa, Okla., has undertaken a series of them. In 
cooperation with the Florida State Federation of Labor, institutes are 
being held in the principal cities of that state, Miami having led the way 
with quarterly institutes. 


State Federations of Labor 


State Federations of Labor play an important role in the overall 
program of workers’ education. Several of them, such as Kentucky and 
Michigan, set aside a specified part of their annual conventions for con- 
sideration of educational programs. They assist affiliated central bodies 
and locals in the development of their respective programs. 

Ten state federations now have full-time directors of education con- 
ducting their expanding programs: Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Texas. 
A dozen others carry on programs through volunteer committees. 

One of the most important functions of the state federations in the 
area of education is their resident summer schools, normally of one 
week’s duration. Bringing together leaders and members of A. F. of L. 
organizations within their states, often with some foreign trade union 
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visitors in attendance, these schools serve as the springboard for con- 
tinuing programs within the locals and trade councils. Regular summer 
schools or institutes have been held for several years in Alabama, 
California, Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey and Wisconsin. Recently estab- 
lished schools are being held regularly now by the State Federations in 
Arizona and Texas. In other states the state and local A. F. of L. groups 
take part in summer schools carried on by universities, as in Michigan, 
New York, and West Virginia. The list of state federation summer 
schools grows yearly. 


Some state universities not holding summer schools do hold state-level 
weekend institutes which prove useful. Recently, Florida, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma have undertaken such a program, which serves to stimu- 
late central body and local union programs. 


The outstanding educational activity of state federations, however, is 
the Southern AFL Labor School, now in its fourth year. Here fourteen 
Southern state federations have set up a board of control composed of 
the presidents and secretaries of these organizations to manage and 
conduct labor schools for A. F. of L. members from those states. Open- 
ing in 1952 with a single one-week session, the third year saw expansion 
into two sessions, one divisional school for the East and one for the 
West. This year yet another expansion, in addition to the two divisional 
schools, resulted in an Advanced School for state federation officers, 
central labor union officials, A. F. of L. staff organizers, and interna- 
tional union representatives in the fourteen Southern states. 


National and International Unions 


National and International Unions within the American Federation 
of Labor conduct wide programs of union education. Among these are 
the two A. F. of L. unions in the paper industry—the Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers and the Paper Makers—who over the years have 
carried on an extensive training program to fit its local leaders to serve 
as teachers for their fellow-members. Another more recent program 
along the same lines, meeting with similar success, is that of the Cement, 
Lime, and Gypsum Workers. The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers are continuing their extensive educational program, giving its mem- 
bers training in trade union subjects and in cultural activities as well. 
Its Training Institute is continuing its successful program of a year’s 
course of leadership training, divided almost equally into formal study 
of the theory of trade unionism and actual practice of this theory in 
local offices. The Glass Bottle Blowers within the past two years have 
set up series of regional conferences for their members about the country, 
just as the Chemical Workers have been doing with their regional 
summer schools. 

The Electrical Workers have within the past year carried on an 
educational program which is unique. Initiated by their late president, 
J. Scott Milne, the program brings to headquarters for a four-week 
intensive study course all its international representatives in groups of 
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less than twenty. The first group which came in November, 1954, con- 
sisted of seventeen members and studied a course which included: Effec- 
tive Speech; Human Relations; Union Leadership; History of the Labor 
Movement, with that of the IBEW; Organizirg Methods; the NLRB; 
the No-Raid Pact of the A. F. of L. and C.I.0.; the A. F. of L. Internal 
Disputes Plan; Negotiations; Finance and Research; Incentive Plans; 
Job Evaluation; Council on Industrial Relations; Local Union Officer 
and Steward Training; Parliamentary Law; Study of the IBEW Con- 
stitution, etc. The program is continuing under the direction of Presi- 
dent Freeman. 


The Plumbers, under the active direction of their president, Martin 
P. Durkin, have been giving special attention to labor’s role in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. One of the programs in this connection 
was carried on by Plumbers Local 159 of Richmond, Calif., with the 
assistance of the University of California. The primary purpose of 
the series is to help equip members for work in atomic energy plants. 
Subjects covered include: Principles of Atomic Energy; Peacetime De- 
velopment of Atomic Energy; Construction and Maintenance Problems 
in Atomic Energy Development; Health Problems in Atomic Energy 
Work; Safety and Workmen’s Compensation Questions in Atomic 
Energy; and Labor Looks at Atomie Energy. 


The Plumbers have also adopted a cooperative education plan which 
will help to overcome the scarcity of trained engineers. This calls for 
a local union to sponsor two apprentices who desire engineering training. 


One attends school for a semester while the other works as an appren- 
tice, and at the end of each semester they change places. After five years 
each will have his certificate as a journeyman member of the Plumbers 
and his college degree in engineering. 


Considerable time has been given to working with our affiliates in the 
field of vocational education and apprenticeship training. The Depart- 
ment supplies them with information on these matters. We particularly 
encourage the appointment of joint advisory committees on vocational 
education and joint apprenticeship committees. 


Scholarships 


A. F. of L. scholarships play an increasingly important role in the 
high school education field. More than 150 A. F. of L. college scholar- 
ships are now offered, by national and international unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, central labor unions, and locals. The Department aids 
these organizations in planning and carrying out these programs. Recent 
additions to the list of state-wide scholarship programs are those spon- 
sored by the State Federations of Iowa, Kansas, Maine, and Virginia. 
There has been an increase also in the awards offered by central bodies, 
the largest number being in California. A complete listing of A. F. of L. 
scholarships will appear in Labor and Education in 1955. 
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Most of the scholarships sponsored by state federations are awarded 
on the basis of results of competitive examinations, which are made up 
partly of questions on the organized labor movement and partly of essays 
on designated labor subjects. A twofold result of these is that worthy 
students are enabled to continue their education and, also, that the labor 
movement is studied in the high schools of the respective states. 


Staff Functions 


The Department of Education serves to encourage, coordinate, and 
assist the education programs of affiliated organizations, as a clearing- 
house for information in workers’ education and to assist the execution 
of A. F. of L. policy in regard to education in all its branches. 

1. Directors’ Conferences—The Department conducts semi-annual na- 
tional conferences for the education and research directors of A. F. of L. 
national and international unions and state federations of labor. The 
Spring Conference of 1955 was held in Washington, D. C., April 21 and 
22, and the Fall Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, November 17 and 18. 
These two-day working conferences provide a forum for an exchange of 
ideas in workers’ education and the discussion of current issues to be 
considered in educational projects. Between conferences close contact 
is kept with all active programs, by reports to the Department from 
affiliated organizations. 

2. Materials—Written materials, the tools of workers’ education, are 
developed by the Department. These include the Shop Steward’s Manual 
and How to Run a Union Meeting. These and other publications—Labor’s 
Library, the film catalogue, Films for Labor, and Labor and Education 
in 1954—are in constant demand. In addition, the Department supplies 
reprints of various articles and studies to affiliated organizations. Re- 
cent publications of the Department, to help meet the needs of local 
education committees, include the manual, Building Your Education Pro- 
gram, designed primarily for local unions, and a series of lesson plans 
for use in education programs for central bodies. 

The Department, each month, fills many requests for A. F. of L. litera- 
ture from affiliates for use in institutes and conventions, distribution 
at membership meetings, mailings, etc. In order to assist these unions 
to distribute literature more effectively, the literature display booth is 
available for use at conventions. The booth was almost continuously on 
tour during the past year and was booked for use at conventions of the 
Building Service Employees’ International Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and State Federations of Labor in Alabama, 
California, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, and Washington. 

School use of labor materials is increasing and the Department re- 
ceives and fills a growing number of requests for literature from both 
teachers and students. 

The Department publishes a monthly News Letter which sets forth 
new developments in the educational programs of national and interna- 
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tional unions, state federations, central bodies, trade councils, and local 
unions. Both the content of such programs and the techniques used are 
reported. The News Letter, also, includes a bibliography of new publica- 
tions of interest to labor, and a film page. Its wide mailing provides a 
forum for regular interchange of ideas and information. 

A quarterly service to all A. F. of L. education directors is the De- 
partment’s mailing of lists of available A. F. of L. publications, with 
order blanks. Sample copies of all new A. F. of L. publications are sent 
to all A. F. of L. education directors. 

3. Audio-Visual Program—An increasingly popular service of the 
Department is the film library, with 100 different titles in constant use. 
Twenty-five new titles were added to the library during the past year, 
including the new Glass Bottle Blowers’ production, “Faith in the 
Future”; “My Name is Mary Brown,” produced by the Northeastern 
Department of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; and 
“24 Hours,” the award-winning film recently released by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. Other popular new titles 
are “The Grievance,” “The Story of the National Labor Relations Board,” 
“For Fair Play,” an outstanding civil rights film, and “Technique for 
Tomorrow,” showing automation in action. 

Although it is difficult to estimate the total number of showings or 
attendance at film showings because of incomplete reports from the field, 
it can be conservatively estimated that every night of the year, on the 
average, at least four union meetings are showing a film from our 
library. In addition, there is a substantial demand from schools, church- 
es, and other non-union groups. Films are rented on an individual film- 
by-film basis or on a Film-A-Month plan. In the latter instance a series 
of twelve films is rented for use within a twelve months’ period for a 
fee of $18. Over 100 city central bodies and local unions have par- 
ticipated in this Film-A-Month plan during the past year. Film dis- 
cussion guides are supplied with each film, and posters for advertising 
film showings are also available. 

Television is becoming an increasingly important medium for showing 
labor films. Labor activity in television generally is increasing and, in 
addition to being called upon for films, the Department is frequently 
asked for charts, graphs, and other visual aids, as well as, for assistance 
in preparing scripts for affiliates using this medium. 

In addition to the film library, the Department maintains a growing 
library of filmstrips. These cover subjects such as health insurance, 
public relations, labor history, public power, civil rights and political 
education. Produced by the Department this year was “Mr. Fraud—the 
Right-to-Wreck Man,” a fourteen-minute filmstrip presenting organized 
labor’s analysis of the misnamed “right-to-work” laws. “Mr. Fraud” 
has sold over 150 copies already and is rented with growing frequency. 
It is cleared for television use and has been televised in several places. 

A fourth edition of “Films for Labor,” listing and describing all 
the films and filmstrips in our library, was published in October. The 
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catalogue gives helpful suggestions on arranging film showings, purchase 
of audio-visual equipment, etc. It gives a description of the Film-A- 
Month plan, which is also described in a recently issued promotional 
folder. During the latter part of the year, the Department distributed 
widely reprints of the article by John D. Connors, appearing in the 
September American Federationist, titled “Is Your Union Showing 
Movies?” 


4. Cooperation with Other Organizations—Concluded this year was 
the Inter-University Labor Education Committee’s program, in which a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation enabled 
experimentation and expansion in the labor education programs of eight 
universities. These were the University of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Chicago, Cornell University, University of Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania State University, Roosevelt University, Rutgers University, 
and the University of Wisconsin. A report of this project, on which 
the A. F. of L. was represented through the national and local advisory 
committees, has been written by Jack Barbash and published under the 
title, Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education. This year, under 
a separate grant, the IULEC is surveying the educational needs of union 
members and how non-labor agencies might meet those needs. 

In addition to activities in connection with these IULEC programs, 
the Department cooperates extensively with other university and college 
programs. 

During the past year we have cooperated actively in sending literature 


and arranging for labor speakers on the programs of fourteen workshops 
for teachers conducted by the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

5. International Educational Activities—International activities in 
workers’ education are of increasing importance and the Department 
gives much time and attention to such matters. 


We continue our cooperation with the educational program of the 
ICFTU and the International Federation of Workers’ Educational 
Associations. 

The Director of Education gave a series of talks on the American 
labor movement and workers’ education at a Seminar held in Belize, 
British Honduras, during July, 1955, under the sponsorship of ORIT 
(ICFTU Regional Inter-American Organization). The Seminar was 
conducted for the General Workers Union of that country. 

The Director of Education is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, and served as a labor 
adviser to the U. S. Delegation to the Eighth General UNESCO Confer- 
ence held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in November and December, 1954. 

The Department devotes much time and effort to assisting programs 
of international exchange of workers and information, conducted by the 
U. S. Departments of State and Labor, the International Cooperation 
Administration, the U. S. Information Agency, and other governmental 
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agencies. Staff members lecture on the educational program of the 
A. F. of L. to visiting groups of workers and workers’ education persons 
from abroad. It is called upon increasingly to reply to requests from all 
over the world for information and printed materials. Assistance is 
given to government agencies by the Department in preparing materials 
on the American labor movement for distribution in foreign countries. 
It also sends its own News Letter and other A. F. of L. material regularly 
to many unions and workers’ education groups abroad, and to labor 
attaches, labor information officers, U. S. information libraries, and ICA 
officials in foreign countries. 

The Department cooperates in selecting trade unionists to receive 
Ruskin College and Coleg Harlech scholarships in Great Britain and 
Fulbright fellowships in adult and workers’ education in that and other 
European countries. The Director of the Department has been a mem- 
ber of the selection committees for these awards for several years. 

These international educational activities in turn reflect back to the 
local education programs. Many foreign trade unionists participate in 
our national, regional, state and city educational projects. World affairs, 
the fight of free labor against totalitarianism, is a topic of prime impor- 
tance in A. F. of L. education programs. 


Programs in the Field of International Cooperation 


There are at present a number of Government programs in the field 
of international cultural exchange. These programs are administered by 


the Department of Labor, the Department of State, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and several somewhat independent units 
in these departments. 

In addition under express provision in the Smith-Mundt Act a num- 
ber of programs are administered by private non-profit organizations, 
and, under contract, by certain universities and colleges. 

There is nominally a Board of Foreign Scholarships and there are 
several other advisory bodies working in conjunction with these pro- 
grams. 

There is an urgent need for better inter-departmental cooperation 
for the administration of these programs. 

In addition, all of the programs need careful reevaluation both as 
to content and administrative procedure. One phase, for example, which 
needs careful study is programing foreign visitors, in this country. 
Thus far, there seems to have been either no careful planning in the 
routing of the visitors or else the planning has been done by those 
with little appreciation of either the objectives of the program or the 
effect of the relation of an ill-planned program on both the visitors 
and us, the hosts. It is not unusual to have thirty or more visitors from 
abroad suddenly “drop in” on a union leader or a school without the 
slightest indication of the visit having been given previously to the 
prospective host. The “host”—be he a union leader or school man—is 
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annoyed and the guest may never see what he needs to see. A well- 
planned program would avoid such problems. Furthermore, under the 
present arrangements the same people in the same communities are 
continually being asked to receive guests in addition to their regular 
work assignments. Such waste and confusion results from a lack of 
planning on the part of the Government officials and the private agencies 
picked by Government, entrusted with this task. 

We recommend that definite plans be formulated by a specially 
selected committee on which labor must be represented, to discuss the 
problems involved in these programs, and that such a committee, in 
cooperation with interested governmental agencies, be asked to hold 
an inter-departmental conference at which the many phases of these 
programs—both content and administrative procedure—be carefully re- 
examined. 

If administrative rulings cannot bring about a more effective means 
of conducting these programs, then legislative action should be sought. 
Legislation must be sought to assure labor representation on the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and other similar agencies at the next session 
of Congress as a first step in this program. 

We would further emphasize that the confirmed policy of the Federa- 
tion be strictly observed: that all assignments made in behalf or in the 
the name of the Federation be cleared through the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on Education, of the Federation. 

In spite of these problems of administration, substantial progress 
is being made in assisting foreign visitors. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


As we approach the merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and take stock of what contri- 
bution we bring, we recognize that we have made a particularly rich 
contribution in the development of an education program, through the 
years. It is on the program developed since the inception of our move- 
ment that we project a new, and we now hope, expanded program of 
education for the future. We recall the work of the early trade unions, 
the progenitors of the American Federation of Labor, with a high degree 
of respect and appreciation of what we in the American Federation of 
Labor have inherited from them. These early unions, in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, laid the foundation not only for a great, strong, 
socially dedicated labor movement, but quite as firmly for a democratic 
society in which education, and especially the public school, was to be 
of major importance. These early labor leaders with different methods, 
but with the zeal and devotion of Horace Mann, fought for the establish- 
ment of the free public school, and as a corollary they fought at the same 
time for the abolition of child labor, and later for compulsory school 
attendance laws. They gave us the foundation on which we have built our 
education program. Their vision has inspired us; their common sense 
has guided us. 
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From the start they recognized the schoo] as an institution through 
which not only the tools of learning were mastered, but also a means 
through which knowledge was to be diffused. Early in our nation’s 
history, the Moulders, the Printers, the Painters, the Cordwainers were 
concerned with what children were taught quite as much as with the need 
of having them taught. They never sought to tell the schools and the 
teachers how to teach, but they set forth some broad principles which 
still are sound. They held that their children were to be prepared “to 
understand and appreciate the beautiful creations of God and of man,” 
and “to stand up not only to declaim but rather to defend the rights of 
man.” The health of school children concerned them, too, perhaps in 
saddened contemplation of the miserable homes from which so many of 
their children came, and the even more unwholesome factory rooms to 
which they were to go—too soon. In Philadelphia, a group gave of their 
few spare daylight hours to put a window in a school “large enough to 
let the sun come in and to let many little faces look out.” Another group 
taxed themselves in New York to buy “a new pot-beliied stove to give our 
children warmth away from home.” 


They knew that the welfare of the child was greatly conditioned by 
the welfare of the child’s family. They concerned themselves with the 
welfare of the family. They fought for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt “to give an honest man a chance to work to pay his debts and stay 
with his family.” In many places they won their fight for the establish- 
ment of public night schools, so that their members could “improve their 
knowledge and their power and so help and inspire their children.” 
Schooling to them was not only a matter of mechanics; it was a source 
of inspiration and opportunity which the father wanted his child to have— 
after he had been denied it as a youth. 


The early trade union leaders gave us a mighty heritage and on that 
heritage we have built. 

The same ideals which motivated the early leaders among the fore- 
runners of the American Federation of Labor have motivated us; the 
same principles through which they sought to combine a practical mastery 
of the tools of learning with understanding and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, guide us still today. 

Hence, we have fought for a broad curriculum for enriched experience 
for all children. 


Yet, we have always recognized the fact that funds were needed to 
enable the children to have not only a stove and a window, but a good 
school and good teachers. 


Shortly after the American Federation of Labor was founded, we 
began our campaign not on a nation-wide basis, but on the state and local 
level, for more nearly adequate funds with which to give the proper and 
adequate training to the children whom we were then able to get into 
schools. In the early 1900’s we pioneered in the movement, then beginning 
to assert itself, to take the schools out of personal and party politics; to 
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apply what was then called “a special kind of civil service law” to school 
appointments. We wanted some assurance that teachers would be selected 
on merit and would be assured tenure of office so long as they performed 
their work satisfactorily and with professional responsibility. Later the 
fight for tenure laws took form in many places. About this time also 
began the movement for salary schedules through which to provide the 
same pay for all persons who did the same work, and who were equally 
well prepared to do it. Incidentally, we dared speak up in many places 
where salary schedules were being planned, to urge the recognition for 
women in those schedules. At the same time we continued to join forces 
with the groups that were working to enrich the curriculum in the schools 
—just as the early leaders had done almost a century before that. 

The tragic plea of our children’s parents for safe, fireproof schools 
made then, a half a century ago, is still a necessary plea today. Progress 
was made, though not rapidly. 

When the First World War commanded the attention of all of us, Sam 
Gompers helped plan for a new concept of education. Too many pupils 
had dropped out of school before reaching high school, too few were being 
trained in the manual arts. The schools, he contended, were to help train 
girls and boys for work in the factories and on the farm and in the home, 
and in related subjects to make them better citizens. 


Actually ten years before the First World War we emphasized the 
need for such training in our schools. Sam Gompers in 1908 had appointed 
a special committee to make a study of the whole problem of vocational 
education—the need for it, the methods to be used in teaching it, the sub- 
jects to be taught, the relation which such training given in the schools 
was to have to the trade union movement and to industry. For two years 
this special American Federation of Labor committee explored the whole 
field. Many of their findings, made almost a half century ago, are perti- 
nent today. But it was the impact of the First World War which pointed 
up the need for nation-wide action, and the responsibility of the federal 
government for taking action to meet the need. Hence, it is not surprising 
to find that Senator Hoke Smith met with Sam Gompers and with the 
Federation’s Committee on Education to plan the original draft of the bill 
to establish a federally supported program of vocational education, just 
before the United States entered the First World War. However, our 
contribution was not merely that we helped launch a program in voca- 
tional education; it was and is that we have continued an active construc- 
tive interest in it. 

Through the years we have evaluated the program sympathetically, 
but critically. We have condemned harmful practices, but have recom- 
mended constructive means for the improvement of the program. We 
have, in some areas, been particularly concerned over the lack of coopera- 
tive relations of the industrial training program to our trade union 
movement, and particularly incident to the need for training on the job. 
At times we have found cases in which the so-called education program 
was used to exploit children. In the 1920’s we fought the Gary System. 
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In the 1930’s we exposed many places where child-exploitation was mas- 
querading as vocational training. Dozens of notorious incidents occurred. 
There was the shirtwaist factory in Mississippi, the hosiery factory in 
Pennsylvania, a shrimp cannery in Louisiana, the high school girl replac- 
ing a regular salesgirl under the guise of “distributive education.” While 
we have always fought such practices where we found them because they 
were in direct violation of the spirit and the letter of the law under which 
they were being conducted, we have nevertheless, through the years, con- 
tinuously urged adequate financial support for the program and have 
given our full support and cooperation to the purpose of the program 
itself. 

Several years ago we undertook a survey and samply study of the 
operation of the vocational program in several states, to determine its 
practical value and the degree to which the standards which mean much 
to us were being observed. 

Quite recently we obtained information from our state federations 
regarding the practical operation of the program in their respective 
states. Over 80 per cent of those reply indicated a working relationship 
with state school authorities. However, the reports also indicated the 
need for more definite plans for such a cooperative program. To that 
end we are planning further activity. 

We are greatly disturbed to see the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education, at the national level, abolished. We believe this committee and 
its subsidiaries must be restored. We have for the last three years asked 
that these committees be reestablished. 

At this time, having failed to have these committees reestablished by 
administrative ruling through which they were abolished, we now recom- 
mend that the Federation undertake as a definite major project the 
restoration of these committees as authorized by statute, by having the 
funds in the appropriation act earmarked for the conduct of such advisory 
committees as the statute provides. 

It is particularly encouraging to us to report that our working rela- 
tions in this field of training with government personnel at the national, 
state and local level, and with other organizations interested in this 
program, have improved greatly during the last few years. It is the 
development of such constructive working relations with other interested 
groups in furthering our program which has been the source of particular 
satisfaction to us. Our program in this field has been implemented by 
the development of other programs, also. 

The Federation, during the last two decades, pioneered and has been 
successful in having programs in apprenticeship training established 
throughout the nation. The tremendous potentialities of such a program 
are appreciated by us and merit the continued support of the entire 
movement at the national, state and local level. We would particularly 
point out at this time the need for having school “credit” given for 
apprenticeship training which is not given for other formally organized 
work conducted in a school. 
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Education to us has meant the full utilization of the mechanics and 
tools of learning as a basis, not as an end of learning. On this premise 
we have worked for the development of a sound vocational training pro- 
gram. But this approach to education has not in any way limited our 
effort to improve education in many ways. The record shows that for over 
fifty years the American Federation of Labor pioneered and fought to 
give every child and youth and adult the training that would best equip 
him to give and to make the greatest contribution and service for better 
living. Since the First World War we have supported the establishment 
of the junior high school to help keep children in school; the enrichment 
of school curriculum to accord children of different and varied capacities 
the opportunity to benefit more fully through their schooling; night 
schools for youth and adults, native or foreign born, in either special 
education for improvement in their work or in general citizenship train- 
ing; the nursery school and the kindergarten to give the young child a 
well-oriented start in their training; special opportunities for the gifted 
child; special education for the handicapped child; small classes for all 
children. We are particularly proud that we pioneered in these fields and 
that we found other groups ready to cooperate with us in our program. 


But we were practical. We realized that these programs called for 
more well-trained teachers. These teachers we knew had to be paid far 
more than they were being paid. Some states, some cities could not pay 
them. Particularly were funds lacking where funds were most needed. 
The problem we soon realized of each state was the problem of other 
states. Our population is highly mobile. The unschooled boy from one 


state becomes the unemployable illiterate of another state. The federal 
government’s responsibility for helping each state meet its responsibilities 
became more and more clear. With the establishment of the vocational 
training program on the eve of the First World War, with the financial 
help of the federal government, the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to cooperate with the states financially to help them maintain their 
schools became an accepted fact among most of the socially responsible 
groups. 

Again, the Federation played a significant pioneer role. In 1918 the 
American Federation of Labor Committee on Education proposed a pro- 
gram of broader federal financial aid for education. By this time the 
American Federation of Teachers, a union composed of professionally 
qualified teachers, had become a firmly established organization and its 
leaders were able to give the American Federation of Labor essential 
technical advice in planning the early program of federal aid for edu- 
cation. 

Other lay groups and professional groups also began to explore the 
various possibilities of federal financial aid for education. Some wanted 
only emergency aid during the war, some wanted the federal government 
to assume a role of dominance in education; leadership they called it. 
The Federation then adopted a few basic principles and these still hold 
good. We stated that the administration of education is a State function, 
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and must so remain, but that the responsibility of the federal government 
in assuring the states the means “to retain their democratic form of 
government in a republic must be protected and if need be, aided.” Then 
we pointed out that “such a government can only be assured if the citi- 
zens who constitute it are educated.” 

But the Federation not only urged federal funds for greater national 
service, the Federation made its fight for a way to raise these funds. We 
played an important part in the fight for a federal income tax law. The 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution authorizing a personal, federal 
income tax was adopted by the Congress and ratified by the states, just 
before the First World War. The federal government then was author- 
ized to take money directly from the individual citizen, to promote the 
general welfare and to assure each man a more equitable share of the 
nation’s resources and to participate more fully in its opportunities. On 
this premise we contended that the federal government which had always 
been morally bound, was then legally competent to give aid to the states 
to further the education of everyone in the several states. 

On the premise that the federal government has the responsibility and 
the financial capacity to help the states maintain their schools and serv- 
ices for children, the Federation has for over forty years fought for 
federal aid for education. 

From year to year we have reevaluated the methods and the means of 
getting financial aid for the states for education; how much should the 
federal government give; how should the funds be allocated among the 
states; how disbursed within the states; what standards should the 
federal government attach to the use of these funds; what safeguards 
were to be held necessary; for what purpose should the funds be used. 
Issue after issue has been raised. Struggles for federal aid have aroused 
prejudices and passions. 

Through all the disputes, through all the attacks which have been 
made on the Federation for the principles which have guided us in rela- 
tion to standards to be observed in the administration of a program of 
federal aid for education, we have adhered to the principles which to us 
have appeared sound and just, and today these principles are being widely 
accepted by all groups, lay and professional, as sound. 


Principles in Regard to Federal Aid for Education 


The Federation at first concerned itself largely with emphasizing the 
need for federal aid for education and gave but little attention to the 
form and manner in which such aid was to be given. 

By 1920, the Federation’s leaders recognized the need for some stand- 
ards to govern such an aid program. The approach made by the Federa- 
tion to this program was conditioned by other movements then being 
supported by the Federation, through which to protect and promote the 
welfare of every child. During the 1920’s the Federation fought for 
national laws to wipe out child labor. Twice, the Supreme Court ruled 
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out statutes which we had asked the Congress to adopt which would have 
outlawed child labor in interstate commerce on the ground that such a 
law would be unconstitutional. Then we asked for an amendment to the 
Constitution giving the Congress the power to enact this legislation. 
(Some twenty years later a law similar to the one for which we asked 
in 1920 was adopted and held to be Constitutional.) During the same 
period the Federation fought for a program to protect the health of young 
children through the Shepherd-Towner Act whose principles are now a 
part of our social security law. Our state federations were pressing for 
the establishment of “Mother’s Pensions,” which today are in principle, 
also in our social security law. Our state federations fought also for the 
establishment of juvenile courts, for compulsory school attendance laws 
and free textbooks for all school children. In many ways we were making 
a nation-wide fight, and in many instances asking for national aid for 
our children. 


Hence, our early fight for federal aid for education was broadly con- 
ceived and gave attention to but few administrative principles. These 
were: 


1. The administration of education is a State function and must so 
remain. 

2. The State must set its standards of minimum education require- 
ments for every child, but parents shall have the right to determine 
how such standards are to be met. 


3. Federal funds granted to a State are to be administered under 
State law. 


But soon, the Federation recognized the need for safeguards to imple- 
ment these principles. By 1928 additional principles—they were safe- 
guards—became a part of the Federation’s program: 


4, Federal funds must be allocated among the states on the basis of a 
weighted formula giving more funds to the states in greatest need, 
and least able to raise these funds. 


5. Federal funds must be shared alike by all groups in the state even 
though the state’s pattern discriminated against or differentiated 
the programs of racial groups. 


6. While public funds were to be used only in a manner in harmony 
with federal and state standards, no law, federal or state, should 
prevent the use of private funds to establish and maintain private 
schools which may be recognized by the state as meeting the state’s 
educational standards. 


The depression years of the 1930’s when federal funds for educational 
programs were widely distributed, pointed up the need for more definite 
safeguards in the use of federal funds. Year by year the Federation 
reaffirmed its support of a program of federal aid for education, and year 
by year set forth more specific standards to govern state and local use 
of federal funds. 


In the early 1940’s further principles of administration were added to 
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supplement those already accepted. These principles still hold good. In 
addition to the six already adopted the following six were added: 

7. The state and its political subdivisions shall be required to maintain 
at least their present appropriations, so that federal funds shall 
supplement and not supplant local funds. 

Not less than 75 per cent of the total federal allocation for any 
state shall be used for teachers’ salaries. 

. Federal funds are to be made available for each part of the state 
in need thereof. 

. The states receiving federal funds shall be required to announce 
their plans for the use of such funds, before the funds are expended, 
and later report, showing how the funds were expended. 

. A federal audit of federal funds shall be made. 

. The right of any aggrieved state or aggrieved citizen holding to 
have been improperly denied privileges and prerogatives the grant 
implies, to have his complaint reviewed first by the Commissioner 
of Education and on appeal, by the federal courts, shall be honored. 

These principles, still honored, have been before the Congress for 


many years. 

By 1945, the Federation recognized that unless the major purposes for 
which federal funds were to be granted, were contained in separate legis- 
lative proposals, that each proposal would of itself be a basis for delaying 
or even preventing the adoption of other proposals. Hence, the Federa- 
tion initiated a legislative technique which provided that each proposal 
for a distinct form of federal aid should be contained in a separate bill. 
As the first step we gave full support to a very wise and necessary pro- 
gram of emergency federal aid to those states and local communities 
which had been overburdened by the war impact of the federal govern- 
ment’s program at that time. These programs are still of tremendous 
importance and merit our continued support. (Specific reference is made 
to the present situation later in this report.) In the field of general and 
for many years to come, permanent federal aid, the Federation urged 
support in five specific fields: 

1. Federal aid for public school construction. 

2. Federal aid for public school teachers’ salaries. 

8. Federal aid for loans and scholarships for needy students, 

4. Federal aid for health and welfare services for all children. 

5. Federal aid for the eradication of adult illiteracy. 


Having recognized the need for specific legislation in each of these 
fields, the Federation then sought legislation covering each of them. 


School Construction 


The proposal for school construction has made considerable headway 
during the last decade. Few leaders in our nation today do not recognize 
this need. The specific proposal was somewhat advanced in the Senate 
during the closing months of the 83rd Congress. A bill proposing federal 
aid for school construction was reported out of committee by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education. However, no action was taken on 
this proposal by the House during the 83rd Congress. 

The legislative situation has prevented positive action in the Senate. 
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Hearings were held on the Hill Bill providing $500 million annually for 
two years for federal emergency aid. We supported this legislation. We 
opposed the Smith Bill which through its complex and financially involved 
procedure made emergency and permanent aid more difficult and more 
remote. No action was taken by the Senate Committee. 

From the House Committee there was finally reported a so-called com- 
promise bill which embodied principles of both the Hill Bill and the Smith 
Bill. Much credit is due Rep. Kelley of Pennsylvania, who was able to 
bring out some form of proposal. However, the bill as reported com- 
pletely ignores the principle of allocation on the basis of relative need 
and therefore, while it would improve educational opportunities through- 
out the nation, it would not tend to reduce the inequalities among the 
states at the present time. However, the bill in even this form is not yet 
assured actual consideration by the House. It is now pending before the 
House Rules Committee. There is no assurance that it will actually reach 
the House floor, although the majority leadership has promised it will 
attempt to make the bill an early order of business in 1956. 

It is incorrect to claim that either party is totally responsible for the 
lack of action on this legislation. Neither party wants to precipitate a 
debate which would involve consideration of the many issues which must 
be faced in relation to the Supreme Court decision on segregation in the 
nation’s schools. 

The Supreme Court Decision 


At this point it is necessary that we review and restate our position 
in regard to educational opportunities for all persons under the laws of 
our country. As we have just stated, neither major political party wants 
an open debate; morally there can be no evasion on the issues involved in 
the question. In the first place, the Federation has stood for equality of 
opportunity without consideration of race, creed or status. Legally and 
morally, the highest court of our land has enunciated a fundamental 
principle: that segregation in the nation’s public schools is unconstitu- 
tional. 

It is difficult to see how any law-abiding group of citizens regardless 
of their personal reaction can take any action in derrogation of this pro- 
nouncement. The American Federation of Labor, speaking through its 
Executive Council last winter, declared that it believes that no federal 
funds should be granted to any state which takes positive action in defi- 
ance of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. Our 
Executive Council was careful in determining its position. We made no 
recommendation regarding the methods to be used within any state to 
carry out the decision of the Court. However, we did take positive affirm- 
ative action in support of the Supreme Court decision and we recommend 
that the convention affirm the position the Council has taken in support 
of the fundamental principle of equal justice under the law. We submit 
that there can be no justification for the use of federal funds to imple- 
ment conduct which is in deliberate and outspoken contempt of the law 
of the land. 
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However, we cannot let the question rest merely with the funda- 
mental principle that law must be observed. That is axiomatic. 

We must recognize the need for aiding the states and the local com- 
munities in administering the decision of the court. Billions of dollars 
are needed to overcome the great injustice that the old policy inflicted 
on a portion of our population. As the Court has pointed out in both 
decisions, there can be no equality if under the law one group is segre- 
gated from another and by consequent circumstances made to develop a 
pattern of conduct which in itself marks and makes the group inferior. 

Immediately then, we need billions of dollars from public and private 
sources to fill in the gap. Remedial schools and training centers must be 
established to bring up reading levels, special educational experiences 
must fill in that vast cultural vacuum produced in the lives of under- 
privileged children by the deprivation of economic and social privileges. 
Accelerated teaching to help pupils meet their respective age-grade 
achievement levels is needed. 

The criterion for measuring the capacity of children and youth—the 
so-called standardized tests—must in themselves be far more thoroughly 
tested. At present both intelligence tests and achievement tests measure 
social and educational experience at least as much as they measure native 
capacity. A better and a wiser testing program is needed for all. All of 
these factors show that the complex situation based on the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision must be faced frankly. The issues 
should not and cannot be avoided. 

The American Federation of Labor must fight with all the power it 
can muster for the mutiple billion dollar school construction program, 
but it cannot, in the light of its tradition and the principles upon which 
the Federation is founded, support a program in defiance of the law as 
an immediate material expedient, regardless of how great the need for 
material betterment may be, and so destroy the moral values on which 
our whole movement must rest. 


Federal Aid for Public School Teachers’ Salaries 


While from time to time members have introduced bills for the general 
purpose of having the federal government help states pay their public 
school teachers more nearly adequate salaries, the only comprehensive and 
well planned bill which seeks aid for the payment of teachers’ salaries is 
the bill sponsored by Senator James Murray (S. 277 of the 83rd Congress). 
This bill defines a teacher as one “who works in direct relation with the 
pupils in the schools.” There is considerable sentiment for such a bill. 
The principles embodied in this bill merit our continued active support. 


However, it may be inadvisable to press for aid for salaries at the 
same time that we are pressing for aid for school construction. We our- 
selves have pointed out that federal aid for school construction would 
“release” state funds which would otherwise have to be used for capital 
outlay and which could then be made available for state aid for salaries. 
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However, the legislative strategy must be governed by the advice of the 
legislative representatives of the Federation. 


Federal Aid for Scholarships and Loans 


The third of our five major proposals for federal aid is for scholarships 
and loans for worthy students. 

The development of our human resources is our greatest potential of 
wealth. In planning a program of scholarship aid, the four questions 
which must be faced are: (1) Who is to finance the scholarships; (2) On 
what criteria are trainees to be selected; (3) How are the programs to be 
administered; (4) For what fields of study are the scholarships to be 
given. 

First: Whose responsibility is the financing of a nation-wide scholar- 
ship program? 

The federal government should help develop its potential human re- 
sources. It should encourage and assist those who wish to study more, 
get the opportunity for further study. There is logic and justice in this 
proposal. This is a long-term peacetime need, not just a wartime or 
depression or emergency proposal. 

Private industry gives direct financial grants and scholarships amount- 
ing to millions of dollars annually. Our labor movement also is granting 
scholarships in many fields. 

Formerly colleges awarded many scholarships and supplemented them 
with grants for the student’s personal maintenance. Today the colleges 
do not have the means to do this. 

But, we as a nation cannot afford to rely solely on private sources for 
funds to assure the attendance of qualified youth at institutions of higher 
learning. 

The American Federation of Labor has for ten years supported a 
program of federal aid for scholarships. The need for more technically 
trained personnel in science and engineering has been emphasized by lay 
and professional groups; by civil and military authorities. Lay groups 
have also pressed for more doctors and dentists. Trained teachers are 
also greatly needed; over 60,000 for next year alone. So are nurses. If 
scholarships can assure us more trained teachers and more trained nurses, 
the government should certainly provide the necessary funds for these 
scholarships. It is good to know that a number of our affiliated inter- 
nationals are establishing training programs in cooperation with a num- 
ber of universities to help meet this need. 

Specific principles govern this situation. 

First: Regardless of whether private industry gives uid and even 
though the donor does not restrict or impair academic freedom and con- 
tent integrity, the American Federation of Labor has held that govern- 
ment itself has a great responsibility in developing opportunities for 
higher education for American youth. Private funds may properly supple- 
ment public funds in helping qualified youth receive higher education. 
However, the basic responsibility is governmental. 
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Second: Should government transfer the administration of the pro- 
gram to a private agency? Government may well establish coordinated 
federal, state and local machinery for the administration of the program. 
The advice and cooperation of qualified private groups would also always 
be desirable. But government should not give over the administration of 
this program to any private agency as is proposed in one of the bills. A 
national advisory council broadly representative of all interested, quali- 
fied groups could properly serve in an advisory capacity for government 
in the administration of such a program—but to no one private group 
should the administration of the program be given. 

Third: To whom should scholarship aid be given? We have held that 
the grant is to be given to develop the individual and to increase the 
nation’s store of knowledge. Every qualified youth should be encouraged 
and aided in seeking further education and training. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
OPPOSED TO ANY MEANS TEST IN SELECTING QUALIFIED 
YOUTH FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. Such a test violates fundamental 
democratic principles and is educationally unsound. If a student of ample 
means is awarded a scholarship, he may return the amount he received, 
as a gift to a college or other institution of learning. But the selection 
of men and women of ability for scholarship grants should be based 
solely on their capacity to profit themselves and their fellow men through 
further study, and their selection should not involve any consideration of 
their financial status. 


Fourth: For what fields of study should scholarship aid be given? For 
many years we have pleaded for aid for medical studies; aid to build and 
equip more medical colleges and aid to enable more qualified students to 
study medicine. The nation is desperately in need of more doctors. 


At present the vast majority of scholarships and grants available are 
given to promote further research in science and engineering, and other 
more restricted technical studies to aid industry and for national defense. 
There is an emphasis being placed on keeping our scientific research at a 
par with the work of our possible national enemies and on technical 
training for industry. Precision! Efficiency! They are to be stressed. 
Yet, a nation which becomes but an efficient machine cannot survive. A 
nation which would restrict its creative impulses to material improvement 
and ignore social and aesthetic values may easily destroy its heart, its 
soul—and then its life. 


The rise to pewer of a depraved, uneducated, but cunning man in an 
efficient technically trained Germany is proof of the fact that training for 
efficiency and technical skill alone does not equip a nation to resist a 
tyrannical leader, or to oppose a wicked or destructive program which 
may confront it. 

Our culture is an expression of practical knowledge coupled with 
aesthetic and humanitarian values. We have combined the fruits of tech- 
nical research and the benefits which science has brought to mankind to 
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bring extensive gains and comforts to thousands of homes. Our nation 
must continue to afford full opportunity for the growth and development 
of aesthetic and humanitarian values through which we maintain that 
spark which makes life a challenge and a joy. It is in seeking to meet 
that challenge that we must, through the liberal arts and fine arts, as 
well as through technical developments, bring greater pleasure, comfort, 
| and inspiration to the lives of all. It is for this many-sided objective, not 
just for material gain, that scholarships and loans must be made available 
with the help of the federal government to all students qualified to benefit 
therefrom in the field through which they can best make their contribu- 
tion to enriching their own lives and to bring a fuller life to others. 
In harmony with these principles we must seek a program of federal 
aid through which to afford worthy youth the opportunity for further 
development. 


Federal Aid in the Development of the Arts 


One of the most encouraging developments in Congress is a wide- 
spread recognition of the arts—liberal arts and fine arts. 

Many bills have been introduced this year which would authorize the 
establishment and development of an arts prorgam. A movement for the 
recognition of the role played in American culture by letters and the arts 
was initiated some years ago by Rep. Charles Howell of New Jersey—a 
man who, as would be expected, had an excellent labor record. Today 
there is enthusiastic support for such a program in many quarters. 


Such a program becomes a part of the general educational develop- 
ment of youth and adults. It is because we have failed in the past to 
recognize the need for such a program in these fields as an essential part 
of our American cultural experience that we are particularly pleased to 
note it here. 


At the national and state level this program merits our continued © 
support. It is a movement in which we should solicit the support of many 
community groups. 


Federal Aid for Services for Children 


The Douglas Bill, introduced during the 81st Congress, remains the 
best bill thus far presented for services through which to protect and 
promote the welfare of all children. We should seek to have this bill 
reintroduced. It merits our active support in the next session of Congress. 

Probably the outstanding contribution in the field of services for chil- 
dren which was enacted this year were provisions to assure better services 
for the handicapped child, both the mentally and the physically handi- 
capped child. 


We were very happy to have our fellow trade unionist, Representative 
John Fogarty, make such an effective and profound appeal for aid for our 
handicapped children. Those who suffer physical or mental handicaps will 
receive additional help under the Fogarty proposal and we as a nation 
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must surely be grateful for the inspiration which Brother Fogarty’s 
proposal has given us all. 


The School Lunch Program 

The school lunch program is still thoroughly inadequate. However, we 
are grateful that it was not slashed below its present level even though 
efforts were made to this effect. Two items should be noted in developing 
our position on the school lunch program: first, this program should be a 
basis of effecting close cooperation between our organization and the 
several farm groups (school lunch aid comes by way of federal purchase 
of “surplus” farm products); second, we must develop a sense of service 
for all children and oppose any means test in relation to the administra- 
tion of the program. While we were successful in the early days of this 
program in eliminating a federal means test, nevertheless a number of 
communities use the means test in the administration of the program. 
The use of the means test is doubly bad for the effect that it has on the 
child classified as “too poor to pay for his milk and lunch” and the effect 
it has 6n other children who either do not wish to or cannot qualify under 
the means test and those who have means but come from homes in which 
they are not fed an adequate amount of good wholesome food. Our con- 
cern is for the child: rich and poor. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota has proposed to double the 
allotment from $50 million a year to $100 million a year for additional 
school milk for all children throughout the calendar year. 


The Children’s Bureau 

No agency renders greater service for the children of the United 
States than does the Children’s Bureau. In research, and in administering 
its federal-state programs of service it continues to devote itself, its skill 
and dedication to the welfare of the nation’s children. It would be well 
for our state federations to conduct institutes on “Serving the Children 
of Our State with the Help of the National Government.” 

The publications of the Children’s Bureau are uniformly excellent and 
may well serve as “textbooks” in connection with any community project 


in this field. 


Child Labor 

The continually recurring efforts to remove restrictions and limitations 
from the federal and state laws outlawing child labor, coupled with the 
efforts to circumvent laws in effect by exploiting children in factories, in 
industrialized agriculture, in industrialized home work is a constant 
challenge to us. 

Fortunately, we have been able to defeat all national efforts to weaken 
the provisions protecting children now carried in federal law. We shall 


continue to work for the protection of the migrant child and for the 
development of newer and better opportunities, carefully supervised, for 


the development of the child and young worker outside the school. 
[ 28] 
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Compulsory School Attendance Laws and Free Textbooks 


On the basis of a survey made by the Committee on Education, we 
report that there are still over twenty states and territories in which the 
loopholes in compulsory school attendance laws and child labor laws make 
possible the exploitation of millions of our children. 

Many states exempt a child from school attendance if he is “too poor 
to attend,” or if he “lives too far from a school.” Obviously, no state 
should be allowed to have poverty beget poverty. The child whose family 
is: too poor to clothe him properly to enable him to go to school is the one 
who most of all should be sent to school so that he may have the advan- 
tages which were denied to his parents. Furthermore, no child should be 
compelled to submit to a means test before the school is able to help him. 


The fact that many states still require children, even in the elementary 
grades, to purchase their own school books, is an overt denial of free 
public education. In a number of states the child labor laws are relaxed 
to the vanishing point by giving power to local authorities to exclude 
children from school “if the child is needed at home,” or “if specialized 
work conditions demand the use of the children.” 


We recommend that each state federation be called upon to reexamine 
its compulsory school attendance laws and its child labor laws noting the 
relationship between the two laws. 

On the basis of the facts revealed in the law, each state federation is 
asked to make the protection of all children through adequate school 
attendance and child labor laws implemented by necessary family aid 
provisions, a major undertaking in the coming year. 

We further direct that the Committee on Education undertake in 
cooperation with the state federations a program of helping focus atten- 
tion on this problem. 

As we have often pointed out and reemphasized elsewhere in this 
report, we must concern ourselves not only with the mechanics of getting 
children and youth into schools for further education, but it is at least as 
important that there be assured for every child the type of training and 
education which will profit him most in making him into a well-rounded 
good citizen. 


Counseling and Guidance 


It is of the greatest importance that a study be made of the entire 
subject of guidance and counseling before any further legislation on this 
subject is enacted. Guidance and counseling are terms which require 
critical analysis, both in their relation to schools, veterans’ programs and 
industry in general. Counseling and guidance should be based upon a real 
knowledge of the economic, social and industrial structure of our nation. 
It should recognize not merely the measurable technical capabilities of 
individual human beings but also the needs of the community, the relation 
of the various elements in our society and the need of effecting coopera- 
tion between these various elements for the common good. 
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The use of mental tests and achievement tests should be critically 
evaluated not only to focus attention on the need of further studies of the 
tests themselves, but also on the need of more properly evaluating the 
implications of the tests and their use. Labor has a profound responsi- 
bility at this time in seeking to have public attention focused carefully 
upon the social standards and social objectives involved in the many 
counseling and guidance programs. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a special study be made by the 
Standing Committee on Education of the entire field of counseling and 
guidance in relation to the social well-being of the individual and the 
well-being of the community. 


A Program to Combat Illiteracy and 
Further Develop an Adult Education Program 


Many proposals have been made for the development of a program 
through which to eradicate adult illiteracy. The extensive loss to our 
country by its failure to provide for the training of millions of our people 
who were allowed to reach adulthood without being able to read or write 
is a serious indictment against us. For over 30 years the Federation has 
expressed indignation over this condition, but we have not been able to 
have much done to remedy this situation. A number of bills have from 
time to time been introduced in Congress to authorize the federal govern- 
ment to counteract this grave. situation, the latest being the Kilgore bill. 
However, we have not, as a nation, applied ourselves with determination 
to overcome this unpardonable situation. 


This condition—12 million adult illiterates—should command primary 
attention of the Standing Committee on Education, and we urge that 
they be instructed to make the formulation and execution of a program 
to overcome the situation a major and immediate order of business. This 
is one phase of our adult education program in which the whole nation 
must be asked to join us. 


There is, at this time, a special need, for us to review and briefly 
restate the objectives of other phases of our program in the field of 
adult education. 


For over three decades the American Federation of Labor has devel- 
oped a program in Adult Education; a program born of the dynamics of 
our trade union movement. To help the worker as a producer, eager to 
share the know-how of his job; and the worker as a citizen ready to 
assume his responsibilities in a free democratic society; and the worker 
relaxed to enjoy the arts or just the simple comfort and contentment of 
family life—are the purposes of our own distinctive adult education. At 
times we have evaluated our programs and considered them in relation to 
other agencies. A policy adopted last year recognizes the potential value 
of shared interest, but emphasizes the need of our maintaining control and 
direction of any program we sponsor. 
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The value of mass media in our adult programs has been increasingly 
emphasized. Films, film strips, and other visual and audio aids are being 
used effectively. Short term and long term institutes; college cooperative 
training programs; international training centers; rural-industrial co- 
operative educational projects have all had our interest in the last thirty- 
five years. From these activities there has come for all of us a sense of 
responsibility to assure the continuing development of such programs to 
give to each worker a better understanding and a deeper sense of partici- 
pating in our trade union movement. The report of the activities in 
workers’ education over the last year gives promise for even greater 
future work. We welcome the potential for the better and more varied 
personal and community services which our movement will, we hope, 
ever develop. 


The Basic Considerations in Our Education Program 


Practical needs for schools and teachers have so commanded the 
nation’s attention that many citizens have become insensitive to the 
profound significance of education in a free society. 


Education is not limited to formal schooling. All experiences and 
forces which help develop man in his society are a part of our education. 
The Federation has, since its inception, concerned itself with the whole 
educational process: the philosophy, the methods, the scope and the 
purpose. We have felt that the school shares responsibility with the 
family, the home, the church and other character-building agencies. To 
many persons “education” has meant “credits,” “grades,” perhaps a 
degree. The Federation has sought to restore a more significant meaning, 
a better appreciation of the function of a democratic society, a deeper 
respect for the rights and dignity of every man, a stronger sense of 
responsibility to the free society we wish to preserve and to develop a 
respect for work done in good conscience by any man, in any place. The 
tremendous problem for education today is to equip man better to help 
him help himself and his fellow men in a free society; to understand and 
appreciate what a free society is. 


Education is concerned with forces that are so fundamental in shaping 
human thought and action that the safety of free institutions requires 
that we never forget the possibilities and dangers of regimentation. 


It is particularly important that we be alert to any attempt to control 
the content of subjects taught in our schools and to oppose any such 
attempt. We hold that the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth be taught in our schools by methods best suited to the age of the 
children taught. We hold further that no teacher controlled by any group 
or foreign nation can effectively teach in our schools, and therefore we 
must continue not only to oppose attempts to control educational con- 
tent, but we must protect the freedom of the teacher. We recognize the 
right and the duty of government to require loyalty of all public em- 
ployees, including teachers, but we maintain that a teacher charged with 
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disloyalty, subversion or any other form of unethical conduct shall be 
heard on the charges made, in strict conformity with laws and rules then 
in force in his jurisdiction. 

In considering the form of education from which each child would 
profit most, the schools must, we believe, consider not only the types of 
formal education available today, but also the revisions and changes thav 
could profitably be made. Then, too, there must be some appreciation of 
the fact that formal schooling is but one form of education, and under 
certain circumstances not necessarily the best. 


There is a trend today to emphasize the importance of formal aca- 
demic education for all. Since the First World War the nation, with 
honest determination, has sought to bring and keep more and more young 
people in school—regardless of how well or how properly the school into 
which they were brought actually educated them. We insist on compul- 
sory school attendance but at the same time we demand that schooling 
be made more flexible; that even though far greater costs are involved in 
a varied curriculum that the results more than justify the additional 
expenditures. 

Actually, as we have pointed out for the last 30 years, there is a grave 
danger involved in attempting to hold youth in a formal school in which 
academic and all achievement standards have been lowered and discipline 
has been so relaxed as to threaten to destroy essential standards of 
good citizenship. 

The Federation has long urged that this major problem—keeping 
youth in some form of well planned training program under conditions 
which would equip him morally and economically for better citizenship— 
be made the subject of conference and discussion in local communities. 
Lay and professional groups should be invited by our city central bodies 
and state federations to explore these problems together. 


From many sources, in all areas in the country we hear attacks on 
what our schools are and are not doing. The breakdown of old academic 
standards, the introduction of “easy” elective courses, the failure to 
enforce discipline or to make young people sensitive to their moral and 
civic responsibilities are discussed in the press, in the church, in the 
school, in the home. 


The grave rise in juvenile delinquency is being studied by the Congress 
and by hundreds of private organizations with due regard for the ques- 
tions we have here raised. As citizens deeply interested in these problems 
we reaffirm our recommendation that these questions be fully discussed 
by laymen and professional groups in every community, and we further 
again urge that our city central bodies and state federations assume the 
traditional leadership role of the Federation in furthering education by 
arranging for such conferences. 


From such conferences would come the most constructive answers to 
the problems affecting education today. 
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Labor Representation on Policy Making Boards 


To assure the community the social, sound, constructive contribution 
which labor has traditionally made we would reemphasize our position: 
labor must, in the public interest, be far more adequately represented on 
boards of education. 

Our studies show that where such boards are elected labor is more 
likely to be represented than where the board is appointed. 

It is also to be noted that labor is better represented at the local level 
than at the state level in school affairs. More adequate representation of 
labor is essential. 

However, while we urge representation for labor we do, at the same 
time, emphasize that labor itself must be prepared to serve. Our members 
must be prepared and qualified to serve. We recommend that the Stand- 
ing Committee on Education furnish state federations and city central 
bodies practical “guides” to help prepare and qualify their members for 
service on such boards. 


The United States Office of Education 


The Federation’s efforts for many years to extend the research activi- 
ties of the United States Office of Education are beginning to have some 
slight effect. It is planned now to have somewhat more current reporting 
_ on state legislative developments in education and the interim release of 
some data compiled incident to the biennial survey of education which 
this agency conducts. 


Billions Needed 


To give our schools the very basis of what is needed to develop the 
programs discussed in this report, a minimum of 10 billion dollars over 
and above current expenditures is needed immediately. These funds can 
be raised through a well planned, coordinated tax program which must 
be built upon the recognition of the capacity of local and state resources 
to provide revenue and is supplemented with federal funds allocated 
equitably among the states in such a manner as to provide a means 
through which the nation’s responsibility for the well being of the indi- 
vidual citizen will be met through the contributions of local, state and 
federal resources borne in relation to each other. 


The White House Conference on Education 


The last week in November, representatives of state authorities and 
of private organizations, such as the American Federation of Labor, a 
group totaling 2,000, will assemble in Washington to consider problems 
confronting education today. The conference was authorized by the 82nd 
Congress. So, too, were similar state conferences. The quality of the 
latter varied markedly from state to state. In all the state conferences 
there developed a decided division of opinion regarding federal aid for 
education. The states’ delegates, both to the state conferences and to the 
national conference, were selected by the respective state governors. 
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On the eve of the national conference, it is our hope that it will help 
our understanding of the educational problems of the Nation and help us 
improve the form and the quality of education at all levels. 

The Federation delegates will earnestly endeavor to win support to- 
ward holding the conference to its avowed purpose—the coordinated deter- 
mination of solutions of our educational problems in the public interest. 

To further this purpose, all State Federations of Labor and Central 
Labor Unions were alerted on the thousands of community, area, and 
state conferences preceding the national White House Conference on 
Education. The Department of Education, on behalf of the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Education, made repeated mailings to these organizations, 
providing them background material and statements of the Federation’s 
position on the vital issues presented. On November 27, the day before 
the start of the White House Conference, a meeting of labor delegates 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 

At the present moment, we can report only that we will recommend 
that the report on the White House Conference proceedings be made a 
part of the Convention Committee on Education at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention. 


Labor Education 


The program of union education has grown from a simple, modest 
suggestion to a complex, extended project reaching our members daily, 
in some form. Today the hundreds of calls for service from the Federa- 
tion’s Department of Education are strong proof of the worth of this 
work. The following summarized survey of these many activities gives 
us a view of the manifold activities in workers’ education carried on 
today through the Federation’s Department of Education. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


During the past year the upward trend in the demand for highly 
skilled workers continued. This trend did not begin last year or the year 
before that. Actually, the demand for workers with more skill and educa- 
tion has been progressively increasing for many years. It is the result of 
the application of research and invention to our whole economy. 

An examination of the Census Bureau reports for a number of decades 
emphasizes the growing demand for education and skill. In 1870 profes- 
sional and semiprofessional workers made up less than 3 per cent of the 
total number of workers. By 1920, this group was 5 per cent, and by 
1950 it had increased to 8 per cent. 

Similarly, the group of workers classified by the Census Bureau as 
skilled and semiskilled became a larger segment of the total labor force. 
In 1910, its percentage of the total was 26.4 per cent. By 1930, the per- 
centage had increased to 29.3, and by 1950 it was 33.7 per cent. In this 
relatively short span of time the demand for skilled and semiskilled 
workers had increased by 7.3 per cent. 
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In the same period there was a progressive decline in the need for 
workers classed as unskilled. In 1910, workers classified as unskilled made 
up 29.2 per cent of the labor force. By 1930, the percentage of unskilled 
was 21.5 per cent, but by 1950 the percentage of the labor force in the 
unskilled category had dropped to 12.4 per cent. 

This is solid evidence of a trend that has a deep significance to labor. 
It supports a judgment that the demand for education and skill will 
increase at an accelerated pace in both the near and long range future. 

Supporting this judgment, too, are the large investments being made 
by industry and government in research and development. Some of the 
results of recent research and development are being felt in new and 
greater demands for education and training in the work force. 

Among the more spectacular achievements are the atomic reactor. 
developments in electronics, such as the electronic computer and tele- 
vision, the automatic factory, the guided missile, and soon, the space 
satellite. 

While these dramatic things get the headlines, research and develop- 
ment is affecting most every job in industry, agriculture and commerce. 
Most of the change results in reducing physical labor and increasing 
demands for skill and education. 

These trends have a profound effect on the workers of this country, 
and upon their children who are preparing for work. The workers, 
through their labor organizations, need to examine the trends in their 
industries and in their individual places of employment. Where they find 
indications of change in methods or in operations of such character as to 
require more skill or different skills, they should prepare to meet the 
change. 

In most cases, employers will be glad to cooperate by providing such 
on-the-job training as can be made available or in assisting with training 
outside the plant. There may be other cases where the union will have to 
take full responsibility for arranging the training. Suitable arrange- 
ments for the training may be worked out with local vocational schools 
_or other educational institutions. 

As shown in this report, skilled and semiskilled workers are a grow- 
ing proportion of the total work force. Therefore, training in these skills 
is of prime importance to employers and to labor. Further technological 
change greatly affects the skill requirements of the trades. 

International Unions should review their apprenticeship policies, prac- 
tices and constitutional requirements in the light of present and prospec- 
tive changes in the skills and knowledge required. Such review should 
also take into consideration both the age and educational level of those 
to be accepted for apprenticeship. 

Most of the International Unions are fully aware of the need to 
strengthen the apprentice training program. They are aware that not 
enough apprentices are completing training to maintain the numerical 
level of the skilled labor force. They are aware that there are far too 
many apprentices who drop out of training and that only about one-third 
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of these become journeymen by the back door, according to a recent study 
on apprentice drop-outs made by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

Clearly, more research is needed into the causes for our failure to turn 
out a sufficient number of properly qualified journeymen to maintain the 
ranks of our skilled labor force. Some of this research should be done by 
the Unions and some by the Government. 


Unions should make a study of new members to learn how these 
workers got their skills and what proportion are coming in through 
apprenticeship, and what proportion are coming in through other means. 
A few unions have made investigations of this kind and as a result they 
are placing much greater emphasis on strengthening their apprenticeship 
programs, 

Government should study the effects of vocational education in terms 
of the contribution it is making to the skilled labor force. We need to 
know to what extent employers are accepting graduates of vocational 
training courses as journeymen and paying them journeyman wages. 
Government should also obtain more exact information on the composition 
of the skilled labor force and how it is trained. 


Another area for research on the part of the Government is the contri- 
bution the military forces are making to the skills of the nation. Histori- 
cally, we have been a nation with a small military force, and while that 
force no doubt contributed some civilian skills to the nation, it had little 
weight. Now, with the necessity of maintaining a military force of 
approximately 3 million men and women; and with the necessity of train- 
ing a large proportion of that force in civilian type skills, the military 
forces may well be one of the main contributors to the skills of the work 
force. In considering this question, it should be realized that a very large 
proportion of the young physically capable young men will serve two or 
more years in one of the military services. 


Thought should be given to the possibility of coordinating some of our 
industrial and military training. A number of instances have been re- 
ported of advanced apprentices, when inducted into military service, being 
advanced to a good rating in work closely related to their trades. On the 
other hand, civilian type training provided by the military has been 
credited on the term of apprenticeship in many of the skilled trades. This 
informal exchange suggests it might be profitable to the trades, to the 
military services, and particularly to our young people, to develop a more 
systematic plan of training coordination. 

Unions, employers and Government should weigh the probable effects 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 on the apprentice training program. 
This Act, in addition to providing for a ready reserve, trained for imme- 
diate return to active service, and a standby reserve to be called on a 
selective basis in event of an emergency, provides for a special enlistment 
program. Under this program up to 250,000 boys under 18% years of age 
may enlist for a term of 8 years, do active duty from 3 to 6 months and 
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take reserve training as prescribed for other personnel. A limited number 
of persons with critical skills essential to defense may enlist in this pro- 
gram without the obligation for reserve training. 

There are some considerations which must be given to the training of 
apprentices to which industry and labor are not directing enough atten- 
tion. 

One is the pirating by an industry which does not have an apprentice 
training program of the finished apprentice from one which has cooper- 
ated closely with the unions employed in that plant in a sound apprentice 
training program. 

The other, which is having a serious effect upon the trade unions, is 
that those entering unions without proper training are oftentimes those 
responsible for conflict within the union. 

There is also a breaking down of time honored traditional practice 
within the trade union in the interests of serving the untrained individual, 
and not in the interests of promoting the best standards for all members. 

Again it is emphasized that apprenticeship is essentially the basis on 
which the continuing progress of the individual craft is built, and it is 
only through proper training that continued advancement of the union 
and its members is possible. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In our reports on this subject we have constantly reemphasized the 
important role which Labor has played in the development of our voca- 


tional education program. Vocational education has a vital function to 
perform in equipping our youth and citizens through training and knowl- 
edge which will not only benefit them and their establishments, but our 
communities and our nation as well. 

The Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act together form the 
keystone of our entire vocational education system. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor continues to actively support the principles of such 
legislation. 

During the past year we have again pressed for the reestablishment 
of the Advisory Committee on Vocational Education and also the Advisory 
Committee on Trade and Industrial Education. It is indeed regrettable 
that the United States Commissioner on Education, Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
still has not moved forward with their appointment. We reiterate our 
firm contention that these advisory committees are greatly needed. The 
American Federation of Labor will not cease to urge their appointment. 

Attention has been given this year, as in the past, to the need for the 
development of constructive working relationships between the responsible 
state and local trade union officers and the state and local representatives 
of vocational education. 

Any vocational program, to succeed in its objectives, must be worked 
out with the practical advice and counsel of both labor and management 
representatives from the particular occupational field. 
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The proved method of achieving this end is through representative 
advisory committees. School authorities are thus given an opportunity to 
gain practical advice and information to aid them in student guidance, 
course content, instructor qualifications, equipment needed, and the pre- 
vailing practices in the occupation. It also provides an opportunity for 
the school authorities to get acquainted with the needs and desires of labor 
and management groups, and gives to labor and management representa- 
tives from the particular occupational field a chance to develop a clearer 
understanding of the whole vocational education process through their 
direct participation. 

While we are pleased to note that progress has been made in this 
important area, there is still need for further improvement. Trade union 
representatives at the local level must recognize the growing importance 
of labor participation in vocational training programs. 

We must remain alert to guard against efforts by corporations or pri- 
vate institutions to gain control of vocational education to serve their own 
purposes. Vocationa) education must be controlled by the public as a vital 
and an integral part of our public education system. 


We are pleased to report that the Congressional appropriations for 
vocational education this year amounted to $26,500,000. While this is less 
than the $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden Act, it is substan- 
tially above the amount appropriated the previous year. 


It should again be noted that basically there is no conflict between the 
recognized responsibilities of trade and industrial education, and appren- 
tice training services insofar as they relate to the training of apprentices. 
Both the United States Office of Education and the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship of the United States Department of Labor have honored the Hawkins- 
Patterson Agreement, indicating the relationships of the two agencies 
with respect to apprenticeship. 

The responsibility for the development of sound, workable apprentice- 
ship programs is squarely that of labor and management. 

The role of Government lies in developing and promoting standards 
and in assisting in bringing labor and management together to formulate 
their own apprenticeship programs. 

Vocational education institutions in the community are frequently 
consulted with and utilized in making certain that the apprentice will 
receive the related technical and supplemental off-the-job instruction 
which is needed to fully develop his skills, ability, and knowledge of his 
craft. 

In keeping with the unanimous action of the 1954 Los Angeles Con- 
vention, the Subcommittee on Vocational Education has met several times 
during the year in connection with the drafting of a pamphlet as author- 
ized by that Convention, and which will tell of Labor’s role in the develop- 
ment of vocational education and serve as a guide to trade union repre- 
sentatives at the state and local level in dealing with vocational education 
activities. 
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In view of pending developments affecting the two major Federations, 
the Committee believed it advisable to postpone submission of such mate- 
rials until such time as all interested and affected elements in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can have an opportunity to give consideration 
to its content. 

It is also possible that contemplated actions on the part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will result in Committee personnel changes or 
enlargement, thereby bringing to the Committee new proposals and 
courses of procedure. 

Again we comment on the need for all who are concerned with educa- 
tion to become alert to the problem of developing a more wholesome 
appreciation and attitude toward vocational education and the develop- 
ment of manual skills which are so vital to our continued national 
progress. 

Every effort must be made to avoid vocational classes as a dump- 
ing ground for pupils who may be judged as intellectually inferior. The 
strength of our nation is steadily becoming more dependent upon the skill 
and training of its work force. 

Vocational education programs, properly administered, will play an 
increasingly important part in developing the strength of our country. 


Excerpt from section on Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT) 


In the field of Workers Education the ORIT successfully continued 


its program by holding three more Seminars—in Monterey, Mexico, 
during September-October, 1954; in Belize, British Honduras, during 
the month of August of this year; and in Guatemala, during September. 
John D. Connors, Director of the AFL Department of Education, took 
part in the Belize Seminar by delivering a series of lectures on the 
U. S. labor movement. 


Programs in the Field of International Cooperation 


There are at present a number of Government programs in the field 
of international cultural exchange. These programs are administered 
by the Department of Labor, the Department of State, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and several somewhat independent 
units in these departments. 

In addition under express provision in the Smith-Mundt Act a num- 
ber of programs are administered by private non-profit organizations, 
and, under contract, by certain universities and colleges. 

There is nominally a Board of Foreign Scholarships and there are 
several other advisory bodies working in conjunction with these programs. 

There is an urgent need for better inter-departmental cooperation for 
the administration of these programs. 

In addition, all of the programs need careful re-evaluation both as 
to content and administrative procedure. One phase, for example, which 
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needs careful study is programing foreign visitors, in this country. Thus 
far, there seems to have been either no careful planning in the routing 
of the visitors or else the planning has been done by those with little 
appreciation of either the objectives of the program or the effect of 
the relation of an ill-planned program on both the visitors and us, the 
hosts. It is not unusual to have thirty or more visitors from abroad 
suddenly “drop in” on a union leader or a school without the slightest 
indication of the visit having been given previously to the prospective 
host. The “host”—be he a union leader or school man—is annoyed and 
the guest may never see what he needs to see. A well-planned program 
would avoid such problems. Furthermore, under the present arrange- 
ments the same people in the same communities are continually being 
asked to receive guests in addition to their regular work assignments. 
Such waste and confusion results from a lack of planning on the part of 
the Government officials and the private agencies picked by Government, 
entrusted with this task. 

We recommend that definite plans be formulated by a specially 
selected committee on which labor must be represented, to discuss the 
problems involved in these programs, and that such a committee, in 
cooperation with interested governmental agencies, be asked to hold 
an inter-departmental conference at which the many phases of these 
programs—both content and administrative procedure—be carefully re- 
examined. 

If administrative rulings cannot bring about a more effective means 
of conducting these programs, then legislative action should be sought. 
Legislation must be sought to assure labor representation on the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and other similar agencies at the next session 
of Congress as a first step in this program. 

We would further emphasize that the confirmed policy of the Federa- 
tion be strictly observed: that all assignments made in behalf or in 
the name of the Federation be cleared through the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on Education, of the Federation. 

In spite of these problems of administration, substantial progress is 
being made in assisting foreign visitors. 
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The following resolutions on education were introduced at the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention but were not brought up by the 
Committee on Resolutions for action, since all such action would be taken 


up at the merger convention: 


RECOGNITION OF LOCAL UNIONS 
AS APPRENTICE TRAINING 
AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Local Unions of the 
Building and Construction Trades have, 
since their ineeption recognized the 
need for apprentice training, and 


WHEREAS, These Local Unions have 
prepared comprehensive programs for 
the training of apprentices, and 


WHEREAS, Many Veterans of World 
War II received their training as build- 
ing tradesmen through this medium of 
training, and 


WHEREAS, The training of these 
young men has been an asset to the 
crafts in providing skilled and compe- 
tent workmen to carry on the tradi- 
tion of the trades, and 


WHEREAS, Veterans of World 
War II were granted, under Public 
Law 346, certain monetary allowances 
to supplement their wages for recogni- 
— of their services in World War II, 
an 


WHEREAS, By act of the 82nd Con- 
gress of the United States in enact- 
ment of Public Law 550, provisions 
were established for monetary allow- 
ances for Veterans of the Korean con- 
flict in apprentice training, and 


WHEREAS, The apprentice training 
programs were continued by many Lo- 
cal Unions of the Building Trades and 
apprentices who were Veterans of Ko- 
rea were indentured to Local Unions 
for training, and 


WHEREAS, On October 6, 1954, coaee 
was issued by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, an interpretation of Public 
Law 550, Section 201-(7) which will 
not recognize a Local Union as a bona 
fide training establishment because 
“they are unable to exercise control 
over the physical training of the pro- 
gram and are unable to assume re- 
sponsibility for compliance with Public 
Law 550,” and 


WHEREAS, This matter has been 
taken up by the Division of Apprentice 
Training of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with the Veterans Ad- 


ministration and with the a, ant 
Construction Trades Dept. of the A. 
of L., and 


WHEREAS, No satisfactory adjust- 
ment of this matter has been made 
from the decision of the Veterans Ad- 


ministration, dated October 6, 1954, and 

WHEREAS, A further ultimatum was 
issued by the Veterans Administration 
on February 7, 1955, that unless in- 
terpretation of Public Law 550 as out- 
lined by the Veterans Administration 
were met within sixty days that Vet- 
erans of Korea would not be eligible 
for monetary assistance from the V. A. 
to supplement their wages while in 
training, and 


WHEREAS, This edict became ef- 
fective on April 11, 1955, and Veterans 
in training indentured to Local Unions 
are now being denied their subsistence 
allotments under Public Law 550 by 
this dictatorial act of the Veterans 
Administration, and 


WHEREAS, This is causing hardship 
to many Veteran apprentices now in 
training and is denying other Veterans 
the opportunity of learning a _ trade 
= the sponsorship of Local Unions, 
an 


WHEREAS, The Veterans Adminis- 
tration, by their arbitrary interpreta- 
tion have attempted to degrade Local 
Unions as incompetent and irresponsi- 
ble, and 


WHEREAS, This seriously reacts to 
the detriment of the Local Unions in 
the Building and Construction Trades, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor hereby protests the arbitrary 
interpretation by the Veterans Admin- 
istration of Section 201-(7) of Public 
Law 550, which refuses recognition of 
a Local Union as a bona fide training 
establishment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and any 
successor organization be empowered 
to take necessary action to secure a 
revision of this arbitrary ruling by the 
Veterans Administration to the end 
that Local Unions may again be recog- 
nized as appropriate apprentice train- 
ing agencies. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Resolution No, 61—By Delegates Carl 
J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur 
A. M. Fewkes, Herrrick S. 
Roth, American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The affiliate locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers repre- 
sent the only bona fide teachers trade 
union, and 
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WHEREAS, All other national, state, 
and virtually all local education asso- 
ciations are in the company union cate- 
gory, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor advise it affiliates to give aid, 
support, and assistance to the legiti- 
mate teachers trade unions, the affiliates 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request its affiliates to 
assist the legitimate teacher trade union 
locals in areas where these locals now 
exist and to give aid and assistance to 
organizing locals of the American Fed- 
erations of Teachers in areas where 
they do not exist. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


UN-INTERRUPTED LUNCH PERIOD 
FOR TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegates Carl 
J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur 
A. Elder, John M. Fewkes, Herrick S. 
Roth, American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, It is a known fact that 
thousands of teachers across the nation, 
in fulfilling their obligations and main- 
taining proper discipline, are compelled 
to forego a free and uninterrupted 
lunch period, and 


WHEREAS, Such conditions make it 
necessary for the teacher to remain on 
continuous duty for anywhere from 5% 
to 7 hours per day, and 


WHEREAS, the physical requirements 
of maintaning such a program under- 
mine the health and the morale of the 
teaching force thereby adding to the 
deterioration of the quality of instruc- 
tion of the boys and girls of the na- 
tion, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in accordance with its long 
established policy “that every worker is 
entitled to a free and uninterrupted 
lunch period” condemn the practice of 
programming any teacher in any school 
system without provision for adequate 
time for eating lunch, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That affiliated bodies be 
advised of this practice and requested 
to use their influence in their local 
school communities to insist that teach- 
ers programs provide adequate time for 
uninterrupted lunch periods. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


TENURE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegates Carl 
J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur 
A. Elder, John M. Fewkes, Herrick S. 
Roth, American Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, Job security is one of 
the first objectives of union organiz- 


ation and is a necessary first step 
toward all succeeding benefits, and 


WHEREAS, Most states do not have 
have none at all, and in those states that 
adequate teacher tenure laws and many 
do have tenure laws, continuing at- 
tempts are made to render them in- 
effective, and 

WHEREAS, Any adequate tenure law 
must include: 

a. Provision for a reasonable proba- 
tionary period of not more than three 
years at the successful completion of 
which a teacher acquires permanent 
status or a continuing contract, unless 
notified to the contrary with specific 
reasons a reasonable time before the 
end of the period; 


b. Frovision that upon successful 
completion of the probationary period 
the employment of the teacher becomes 
permanent until retirement age is at- 
tained, subject to dismissal for cause; 


ce. A clear statement of the grounds 
that may be considered as reasons for 
dismissal; 

d. A requirement that notice of dis- 
missal be in writing and include a 
statement of the specific charges upon 
which dismissal is based; 


e. A provision that the teacher may 
request a public or private hearing 
before the school board or other im- 
partial tribunal, at which the teacher 
may be present and be represented b 
counsel chosen by the teacher, wit 
the right to subpoena witnesses; and 
that a stenographic record be kept of 
the entire proceedings which shall be 
available to the teachers at board ex- 
pense; 

f. A provision that the teacher has 
the right to appeal the decision of the 
board to a court of record which shall 
have power to review the record of 
the dismissal proceedings to determine 
whether grounds for dismissal exist 
and whether the charges have been 
ht by competent evidence and to 

ear additional evidence and re-hear 


the case in its discretion with the right 
of appeal as in other cases; and 


g. Protection of the teachers salary 
during the course of the proceedings in 
the event of the teacher is finally re- 
instated. and 


WHERBAS, In many states, teachers 
are not sufficently organized to rine: | 
about the adoption and defense of suc 
tenure laws, and it is the experience 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers that it is extremely difficult to 
organize teachers where they are not 
a by tenure laws, therefore, be 


RESOLVED, That the 74th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion urges its affiliates to lend strength 
and support to all efforts to enact and 
defend adequate teacher tenure laws in 
every state or territory of this nation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WALTER P. REUTHER 

TO THE SEVENTEENTH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
DECEMBER 1-2, 1955. 


It was the American labor movement that began the historic struggle 
to win, as a matter of rights, the right to an adequate educational op- 
portunity for every child in America. I say it is a great shame upon the 
American people, the richest country in the world, where we find millions 
of our children being denied their educational opportunities because of 
inadequate schools, overcrowded classrooms, underpaid school teachers. 
Yes, we talk nobly and there will be many noble words said in Washington 
at this Conference on Education (the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, November 28 to December 1, 1955) about how priceless our children 
are, how they are our greatest national asset, and all these noble words. 
We of the CIO say it is about time we had less noble words and more 
positive action to give our children educational opportunities. 


EDUCATION SECTION OF REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION AND RESEARCH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


During 1955 this Department-—which is concerned primarily with the 
analysis of economic matters affecting our members and the nation and 
with advancing support for CIO programs through education—engaged 
in a broad range of activities. Both functions have been directed and 
coordinated by Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 


‘Il, EDUCATION 


During the past year, the Education Division emphasized its institute 
program, distributed more than 1,500,000 copies of various CIO pamphlets 
to union and community groups, cooperated with the Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee study on universities in workers’ education, 
developed educational programs on the school integration challenge, ex- 
perimented in preparing teaching materials for full-time labor educators, 
and continued the work of its Film Division, which was established in 
1947. 


Continuing its field program, the Department sponsored 14 one-week 
schools in cooperation with the Education Departments of many unions 
and with CIO regional offices, state and city councils. Schools were con- 
ducted in every section of the nation. 


Many Foreign Visitors 


The Division prepared a useful manual for each school containing ma- 
terials for use in classes-and as a reference during the coming year. At 
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most schools, foreign trade unionists were in attendance, including two 
members of their respective parliaments. What the experience means to 
a trade unionist from another country is described by Narain Bhojwani 
of India: 
“TI personally benefited a great deal from the school and left it much 
wiser about how American labour has moulded its fortunes through 
recent decades and become a force for economic and social stability; 
how it takes its prosperity as a matter of right and has caused society 
to concede it. The talks and discussions at the school stimulated active 
participation by everyone. Rather contrary to the general method of 
teaching by lecturing, setting tasks and pumping knowledge, the pro- 
gramme was so designed as to promote study, thinking and expression. 
In imparting instruction to union leaders in this manner, on matters 
including and beyond those affecting labour and the unions, the efforts 
of the CIO are bound to yield good dividends. This is obviously a new 
concept of unionism. It could perhaps be described as welfare unionism 
carrying forward and consolidating the work of a society based on 
general welfare.” 
More than 500 local union officers received specific training in building 
stronger unions, in discussion techniques, film forums, etc., through the 
school program. 


Staff Training Experiments 


In cooperation with the Arkansas CIO Council, the Department pre- 
pared a special conference manual organized around five national legisla- 
tive issues for use with true and false questionnaires and simple discus- 


sion outlines based on issues of the Economic Outlook. The Division set 
up a one-day training session for staff representatives in Arkansas. These 
staff representatives were then used at the Little Rock Conference. Six 
congressional legislative conferences were then sponsored by the Arkansas 
CIO and AFL using the manuals prepared and the discussion leaders 
trained in the sessions in Little Rock. 

Following the three-year program of the Inter-University Labor Edu- 
cation Committee, set up under a grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, administered by an executive board made 
up of four CIO, four AFL, and eight university members, the IULEC 
accepted a grant from the same Fund to prepare a guide in considering 
future grants to encourage experimental work by universities and allied 
agencies in the field of workers’ education. 


Distribution of Pamphlets 


Continuing CIO’s policy of wide distribution of CIO pamphlets, to 
bring CIO’s message to the general public, a quarter million copies of the 
revised edition of “Farmers ana Workers Win Together” were distributed 
from CIO booths at state and county fairs. Other material dealt with 
schools, discrimination, automation and other issues of the day. 

CIO materials were mailed to more than 90,000 opinion-makers with 
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special pamphlets prepared by the Steelworkers on their wage problems 
and background material on the Auto Workers guaranteed employment 
_ plan being mailed to the entire list. 


Two Books Published 


Two books prepared by the National CIO: “Handbook on State and 
Local Taxes” and “The CIO Case Against Right-to-Work Laws” were 
widely distributed. In many cases, the CIO state councils used these 
books effectively in dealing with members of the state legislatures. A 
special paper-bound edition of “The Labor Story” was underwritten by 
the Department and arrangements were made with the Public Affairs 
Press to publish proceedings of the CIO Automation Conference. 


New Steward’s Manual 


In cooperation with the Rubber Workers, Woodworkers, and the Trans- 
port Workers, the Department prepared a completely revised steward’s 
manual. Approximately 50,000 copies have been distributed, including 
three special editions for the international unions cooperating. Also pre- 
pared was a new six-session teaching guide based on the CIO steward’s 
manual. 

The Department prepared and distributed materials bearing on the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing segregated schools with a special kit 
of materials going to full-time CIO staff members in the south. Inter- 
national unions have purchased copies of this kit for distribution to their 
staff members. Sample copies of “Southern School News,” a monthly pub- 
lication dealing with the school integration problems, have been sent to 
southern staff members. The Fund for the Advancement of Education of 
the Ford Foundation provided the Department with two important books: 
“Schools in Transition,” and “The Negro in America Today,” which have 
been distributed to southern staff members. In two southern one-week 
institutes sponsored by the Department, special discussions were held on 
the Supreme Court decision. The Murrow television program on school 
integration has been purchased and used in CIO’s educational work. 


Films and Records 


The CIO Film Division continued to increase its bookings. New films, 
including three on civil liberties as well as a number of films on trade 
union problems and current domestic and international issues, have been 
obtained. The Film Division is promoting the use of the CIO film tribute 
to Philip Murray. “Imprint of a Man.” High school classes are using this 
film as well as the UAW film, “Work or Wages Guaranteed.” 

Three CIO record albums were sold to many labor and non-labor 
groups. 

The Department prepared 2000 bound volumes of the 1954 Economic 
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Outlook. One thousand copies were mailed by the Michigan CIO Council 
to high school libraries in Michigan and arrangements were made for 
these libraries to receive the Economic Outlook for the year 1955. 


The work of the Education Division is under the direction of George 
T. Guernsey, Associate Director in charge of Education. He is assisted 
by Stuart P. Brock and Hy Kornbluh, Associate Directors of Education. 
Work on many special projects and the summer institute program was 
done by Majorie Bailey. 
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RESOLUTION ON EDUCATION ADOPTED AT THE FIRST CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., DECEMBER 5-8, 1955. 


(Presented on the Fourth Day of the Convention) 


EDUCATION 


Whereas, since the American trade 
union movement was founded, it has 
fought for the development of the pub- 
lic school and for an educational pro- 
gram through which every child and 
youth would not only master the basic 
tools of learning but would also be 
given some knowledge of the humani- 
ties, the fine arts and the liberal arts; 
some degree of manual dexterity; and 
an understanding of his duties, rights 
and responsibilities in democratic gov- 
ernment; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED; That the AFL-CIO re- 
affirms its support of these principles and 
urges their implementation through a pro- 

ram of adequate well built school hous- 
ng; a democratically administered school 
system; statewide compulsory school 
attendance laws in which loop-holes 
are closed; free text-books for all chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary 
public high schools; a curriculum, so 
varied and enriched as to assure to each 
child the fullest development of 
his personal capacity; classes small 
enough to enable the teacher to teach 
each child effectively; the development 
of a strong teacher’s union affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO; and schools staffed 
by professionally qualified teachers 
who through training and experience 
have developed a high sense of social 
and moral responsibility. 


To secure and hold such teachers the 
community must: 


a. Provide adequate pay to enable 
the teacher to support himself and 
his family properly. 

b. Assure the teacher freedom to 
teach the truth. ; 

ec. Provide personal and profession- 
al we 4 through the _ establish- 
ment of the legal right to bargain 
collectively, strong tenure laws; and 
adequate statutory pension provi- 
sions. 

d. Help develop recognition of 
joint responsibility of the family, the 
school, and the community for re- 
spect for law and order to be re- 
flected in the child’s conduct. 

. Provide good working condi- 
tions, including: 


1. Relief from clerical and other 
non-teaching assignments. 

2. A free and uninterrupted lunch 
period. 

3. Full recognition of so-called 
“extra curricular activities” as an in- 
tegral part of the school’s work. 


Adequate Support for Our Schools 


The AFL-CIO recognizes that these de- 
mands place a responsibility on the com- 
munity, and, therefore, pledges to fight 
for adequate financial support for our 
schools, through a program of coordinated 
support from government at the local, 
state and Federal level. However, in giv- 
ing Federal funds to the states, safeguards 
must be written into the legislation giving 
state and Federal support for educa- 
tion, to assure the use of funds for the 
purposes, and in the manner in which 
the law and educational needs require 
them to be used. 


Such Federal funds should be dis- 
tributed and administered under state 
law, shall be allocated so as to recog- 
nize population, relative need and tax- 
paying capacity; shall i es not 
supplant state and local funds and 
shall be made available to all ports of 
the state. States shall submit plans 
for expenditures which shall be sub- 
ject to Federal audit and any aggrieved 
state or aggrieved citizen shall have 
his complaint reviewed 7 the Com- 
missioner of Education with right to 
appeal to Federal courts. 


Labor recognizes that practical legis- 
lative conditions demand that Federal 
aid be provided for specific purposes, 

The five principal specific and basic 
fields in which Federal aid is needed imme- 
diately are Federal aid for public school 
construction; for public school teach- 
ers’ salaries; for loans and scholar- 
ships for all worthy students; for 
health and welfare’ services for all 
children regardless of race or creed; 
and for the eradication of adult illit- 
eracy. 


The AFL-CIO is committed to the basic 
principle of affording the educational op- 
portunities for all } a regardless of 
race, creed or status. It is, therefore, 
strongly committed to help assure the 
fullest possible support for the implemen- 
tation of the Supreme Court decision in 
outlawing segregation in the nation’s pub- 
lic schools. It therefore, holds that no Fed- 
eral funds should be granted to any state 
which takes action in defiance of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, provided that funds should be 
made available to such school districts 
as conform to the decision. 


The White House Conference 
on Education 


The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, following long and serious con- 
sideration of the major aspects of the 
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crisis in American education, concluded 
that “the overwhelming majority of the 
more than two thousand delegates 
favor fedcral financial support for edu- 
cation.” The report is a clear-cut ex- 
pression of the American people's de- 
sire that the federul government help 
the states to finance construction of 
new buildings, to increase teachers’ 
salaries, and to expand school] curricula 
and materials. Support for federal aid 
for public school petite. J was wide- 
spread among the approximately 1,800 
participants from 48 states and terri- 
tories of the United States, and the 
majority also favored general aid to 
public schools where needed, 


Only 4% of those present at the 
Washington conference were represen- 
tatives of labor. This failure to recog- 
nize labor’s active interest in and con- 
cern with current needs of the public 
schools should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Governors and the state 
educational authorities who were re- 
sponsible for the selection of partici- 

ants. State federations of labor should 

e alert in the future to see that labor 
is properly represented on planning 
committees on the local and state levels 
and that labor representatives take an 
active part in such conferences. 


The White House Conference report 
represented a signal victory for the 
educational policies which organized 
labor has advocated for many years. 
The campaign conducted by all of or- 
ganized labor resulted in a labor dele- 
gation which was well informed and 
articulate, although numerically a 
minority. 


The conclusions reached by the White 
House Conference represent progress. 
However, their implementation may be 
a long way off. The same forces which 
have been opposed to federal aid will 
continue to use their power and in- 
fluence to prevent Congress from ap- 
propriating adequate federal funds for 
schools. e in the united labor move- 
ment will need to intensify our efforts 
to insure success. It is essential that 
our program be continucd at local, 
state, and national levels until America's 
children are assured of the educational 
opportunities necessary in a complex 
society. 


Federal Aid in the Development 
of the Arts 


The AFL-CIO hails the encouraging 
developments in Congress giving rec- 
ognition to the significance of the arts 
in American culture, It pledges active 
support to programs which help create 
and develop aesthetic values in youth 
and adui 


School Lunch Program 


The AFL-CIO urges support for the 
expansion of the present school lunch 
program. 
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The Children’s Bureau 


The AFL-CIO deeply appreciates the 
services for children made available 
through the Children's Bureau and urges 
adequate support for its work. 

Rural Library Demonstration Centers 


The AFL-CIO urges support of legis- 
lation providin for Rural Library 
Deinonstration Centers and for a fur- 
ther development of mobile library 
services in city and suburban areas. 


The United States Office of Education 


The AFL-CIO urges long overdue 
appropriations to enable the Office of 
Educatiun to conduct research in the 
held cf education. Education is the 
one major area in which basic data are 
not currently available. 


Academic Freedom and Integrity 


The AFL-CIO believes that truth 
must be taught at all school levels in a 
manner best suited to the age of the 
children taught. It strongly opposes any 
form of academic censorship or legisla- 
tive control of curriculum content. It 
opposes the use of the schools for pro- 
paganda purposes by any group or or- 
ganization. 


The AFL-CIO belfeves that the free- 
dom of the teacher as a citizen must be 
honored at all times. However, the 
ans of the community to protect our 
schools and our youth from those who 
would seek to direct or control their 
thinking leads us to recognize the need 
of having the community deny employ- 
ment as a teacher to anyone who is 
subject to controls, foreign or domes- 
tic, which limit his freedom of thought 
and speech, and which would prevent 
the teacher from teaching the truth 
fully in any presentation. 


Vocational Education 


From its inception the trade union 
movement in America has recognized 
the value of vocational education. 
Labor has continuously supported the 
principle of such a program of federal 
support of such a program even when 
it has opposed certain administrative 
features of the program, 


The AFL-CIO strongly urges support 
for a program of vocational education 
which recognizes the primary responsi- 
bility of the trade unions in developing 
skill and craitsmanship. It urges the 
development of a program through 
which a more extensive appreciation 
of the value of such training can be 
developed in all elements of society. 
At the same time, the AFL-CIO pledges 
its continuing support for the program 
giving financial support in apprentice- 
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ship training in direct cooperation with 
the trade unions in the fields in which 
the training is given. 


Labor Extension Service 


The AFL-CIO reaffirms support of a 
Labor Extension Service in the United 
States Lepartment of Labor to provide 
service and material comparable to 
those provided through the Department 
of Agriculture to farmers, and busi- 
nessmen through the Department of 
Commerce, administered at the national 
and state levels through advisory 
boards made up of representatives of 
the organized labor movement and co- 
operating institutions and agencies. 


Educational T. V. 


We believe that educational T. V. has 
roved its value where stations have 
cen established and we insist the 
Federal Communications Commission 
continue to reserve the channels set aside 
exclusively tor educational purposes. 

All T. V. educational stations should 
have an opcrating committee fully 
representative of all interests in the 
community. 


Community Cooperation 


The AFL-CIO calls upon its state and 
local unions to urge their members to 
Participate in community activities in 
cooperation with other civic groups, 
and through such a cooperative program, 
to develop support for the education pro- 
grams and projects it supports for the 
betterment of the community. 


OMMITTEE CO-SECRETARY SODER- 


Cc 
STROM: Mr. President, I move the adop- 
tion of their report. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously and the resolution on 
Education was adopted. 


Excerpt from Resolutions on Civil 
Rights 


Removal 
Facilities 


One of the most notable triumphs 
for democracy in recent years is the 
progress which has been made toward 
ending segregation in public schools. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously, and in clear 
and unequivocal language, declared 
that segregation in the public schools 
violates the United States Constitution. 
A year later it reiterated this decision, 
and ordered that those localities where 
segregation in the public schools still 
exists proceed with “all deliberate 
speed” toward its elimination. In re- 
sponse to these decisions of the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal, a number of 
states and localities have already end- 
ed segregation in their public schools. 
The experience of these areas, and par- 
ticularly of the District of Columbia 
with its large Negro population, has 
shown that there is no insurmountable 
obstacles anywhere to complyin with 
the requirements of the nation’s Con- 
stitution. 


Unfortunately, however, some _ states 
and localities have sought to delay the 
end of segregation, and even to per- 
petuate it indefinitely, by a variety of 
flimsy and discreditable subterfuges 
and devices. We are confident that the 
courts will rebuke these tactics as rap- 
diy as the cases come before them. 
Still worse, in one or two states the 
forces of racism and reaction are using 
the segregation issue as a_ rallying 
point for the creation of Ku Klux 
Klan-type organizations, such as the 
White Citizens Councils which seek 
by the vilest and most brutal methods 
to deny all political and civil rights 
to America’s Negro citizens. 


of Segregation in Public 
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SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY AFL-CIO ORGANIZATIONS 


International Unions 


Air Line Pilots Association—Two-year civil aviation medical fellowship 
at Ohio State University College of Medicine, totaling from $3,600 to 
$7,200 for each year. Requirements are an M.D. degree, graduation 
from a Class A medical school with an excellent record, at least one 
year’s internship, good moral character, and intense interest in the 
preventive as well as diagnostic and therapeutic aspects of medicine. 
Selection made by a committee set up by the College.—Contact C. N. 
Sayen, President, Air Line Pilots Association, 55th St. and Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—$2,500 scholarship for 
Roosevelt University, Chicago. Established in 1948.—Contact Frank 
McCallister, Dir., Labor Education Division, Roosevelt University, 
430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 


Seafarers International Union—Four 4-year Andrew Furuseth Memorial 
Scholarships at $1,500 a year to sons or daughters of members, or to 
members themselves, to any accredited college or university in the 
U. S. Recipient must maintain a “B” average. Scholarship may be 
extended to cover necessary postgraduate study in such professions 
as law, medicine, etc. Fathers of applicants (or member applicants) 
must have a minimum of 3 years’ actual sea time on vessels operated 
by SIU-contracted companies.—Contact Administrator, Seafarers 
Welfare Fund, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


State Central Bodies 


Arizona State Fed.—Three $500 college scholarships to any high school 
senior in the state. Winners must show factual knowledge and com- 
prehension of past and present social conditions affecting labor and 
management, government, standards of living, and the American way 
of life. Three $100 (until 1956 $50) U. S. Bonds awarded to runners- 
up. Based on competitive examination. Before 1958, each scholarship 
was for $400.—Contact Mrs. Fara M. Darland, Chmn., Education 
Com., Arizona State Federation of Labor, 2829% E. Indian School 
Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 


California State Fed.—Three $500 college scholarships to any senior in 
public, parochial or private high school in the state or in Hawaii 
planning to attend a 4-year college or university, based on results of 
examination on the American labor movement. First offered in 1951.— 
Contact John F. Henning, Research Dir., California State Federation 
of Labor, 995 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


California State Council of Building Service Employes—Charles Hardy 
Memorial Fund: Scholarship of $750 awarded to son or daughter of 
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member (in good standing for 3 years immediately prior to applica- 
tion) of affiliated local. Eighteen scholarships totaling $12,900 have 
been awarded to 7 students, as of Dec. 1, 1954.—Contact W. Douglas 
Geldert, Pres., Charles Hardy Memorial Scholarship, B.S.E.1I.U. Local 
No. 18, 829 17th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


Colorado State Fed.—Scholarship covering tuition for 4 years (provided 
satisfactory standards are maintained during first year) at Univer- 
sity of Colorado given by University of Colorado to AFL member or 
son or daughter of member recommended by State Fed. Awarded on 
basis of scholastic standing in high school, character, reasons for 
wanting to attend college, and essay on a designated labor subject.— 
Contact George Cavender, Pres., Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
860 Acoma St., Denver 19, Colo. 


Connecticut Fed.—One $500 college scholarship to any high school senior 
in state. Based on results of examination in the American labor move- 
ment and designated as William J. Fitzgerald Scholarship. First of- 
fered in 1951; from 1958 on additional $100 scholarship contributed 
as 2nd prize by New Haven Central Labor Council. State Council 16, 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employes, now 
contributes a special prize of a $100 Bond. Other areas offer addi- 
tional prizes to top contestants in such areas, as follows: Bridgeport, 
$25 Bond contributed by Central Labor Union to top contestant other 
than 1st or 2nd state prize winners; Hamden, $25 Bond, contributed 
by Hamden Fed. of Teachers, Local 804; Hartford, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
prizes of $100, $25, and $25 Bonds respectively, also $50 Bond to 
teacher of 1st prize winner, by Hartford Central Labor Union, plus 
$25 Bond by Nat’l Fed. of P. O. Clerks, Local 147, and $25 Bond by 
Teamsters Local 559; also $25 Bond by Middletown Central Labor 
Union and $25 Bond by Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers Local 11; 
also $25 Bond by New Britain Central Labor Union; New Haven, Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd prizes of $50, $25, and $25 Bonds respectively, to top con- 
testant other than 1st or 2nd state prize winner, by New Haven Cen- 
tral Labor Council; also a $25 Bond contributed by New Haven Fed. 
of Teachers, Local 933; Norwalk, 1st and 2nd prizes of $50 and $25 
Bonds by Norwalk Central Labor Union; also $50 Bond by Norwich 
Central Labor Union to top participant in Norwich area and $25 Bond 
to teacher of first prize winner in that area; and $25 Bond for Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford, to top participant and $25 Bond to 
teacher if contestant wins 1st or 2nd state prize, contributed by 
Amalgamated Silver Workers, Local 45.—Contact Miss Ruth Warren, 
Dir. of Education and Information, Connecticut Federation of Labor, 
2607 Whitney Ave., Hamden 18, Conn. 


Connecticut State CIO Council—Indeterminate number of scholarships of 
varying amounts to sons, daughters or wards of CIO members, who 
are high school graduates of the state, or to undergraduates at a 
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Connecticut teachers’ college or the University of Connecticut. Schol- 
arships are for study at a teacher’s college in Connecticut or the 
University of Connecticut. Selection is made of high school graduates 
by a committee of educators plus a representative of the State CIO 
Council, and of college students by the Scholarship Committee of the 
University of Connecticut. Basis of selection is academic record, 
character, need for assistance, and contributions to student activities. 
For 1955-56 27 awards were made, totaling $3,450. Of this amount 
the Greater Bridgeport CIO Council gave $250 and the UAW-CIO 
Local 183 of New Britain $300, the balance of the fund being given 
by the State CIO Council. First started in 1953.—Contact Charles 
Groves, Chairman, State CIO Council Scholarship Committee, 449 
Meadow St., Waterbury 2, Conn. 


Delaware State Fed—John Lyons Memorial Scholarships of $400 and 


Idaho State Fed.—One $500 college scholarship to any senior with a satis- 


Iowa State Fed.—One $200 ($300 in 1956) scholarship at any accredited 


Kansas State Fed. and State CIO Council—Joint scholarship program to 


two $50 Savings Bonds to runners-up, to senior high school students 
who will be attending college during coming year. First offered in 
1956. No distinctions made as to sex, color, or creed. Based on com- 
petitive examination held May 18. Papers will be graded and the 
twenty best will be judged by a committee of top educators.— Contact 
John J. Pierce, Sec’y, John Lyons Memorial Scholarship Fund, Dela- 


ware State Federation of Labor, 29th and Jessup Sts., Wilmington 
2, Del. 


factory scholastic record in an accredited public, private or parochial 
high school in state, based on results of competitive examination. Col- 
lege registration awards of $25 each given to the next four finalists. 


First offered in 1952.—Contact Rex Olson, 312 Adams St., Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 


U. S. college to any senior in public, private or parochial high schools 
in state. A second prize of $100 U. S. Savings Bond and a 3rd prize 
of a $50 Bond is also awarded. Basis of awards is written examina- 
tion with possible rating of 100% and an essay on a designated labor 
topic with an additional possible rating of 100%. Candidates rating 
nearest 200% will be chosen. First offered in 1954.—Martin Parde- 
kooper, Jr., Dir. of Education, Iowa State Federation of Labor, 412 
Paramount Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


award several $150 scholarships to high school seniors planning to 
enter teacher-training. For each scholarship used at Emporia State 
Teachers College the College will award the recipient another $150 
scholarship. Awards made by the state labor organizations and by 
affiliated organizations. First offered in 1955.—Contact F. E. Black, 
Exec. Sec’y, Kansas State Federation of Labor, 214 W. 6th St., 
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Topeka, Kansas, or H. J. Yount, Sec’y-Treas., Kansas State Industrial 
Union Council, 903 N. 7th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


Maine State Fed—Annual Henry M. Donnelly Scholarship of $300 to any 
high school or academy senior in the state. Based on essay of 3000 
words or less on the American Federation of Labor, its history, activi- 
ties, and contemplated future. First offered in 1955.—Contact Kenneth 
L. Snowdon, Chmn., Scholarship Committee, C/o Boilermakers Lodge 
168, 72 Front St., Bath, Me. 


Massachusetts Federation of Labor—1 annual Robert J. Watt Fellowship 
of $1,500 for 138-week Harvard Trade Union Program, awarded to 
member of affiliated organization on basis of service to the labor 
movement and use to which training will be put. First award made in 
1949. Beginning with 1951, in addition to the Watt Fellowship, the 
Federation awarded the $1,500 Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
Memorial Fellowship for same course at Harvard University. Since 
1954 a third $1,500 Fellowship has been made available to the Massa- 
cusetts Federation of Labor by Harvard University.—Contact Francis 
E. Lavigne, Director, Committee on Education, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Massachusetts Federation of Labor—Two $500 awards to any senior in 
public, private or parochial high school in Commonwealth, based on 
results of written competitive examination and essay on the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement. Scholarship first offered in 1949 (essay). 
Several Central Labor Unions now cooperate with Federation pro- 
gram by awarding annual scholarships in varying amounts to the stu- 
dent in their respective areas receiving the highest “area” rating in 
this state-wide contest. Central Labor Unions sponsoring scholarships 
include: 


Brockton—1-$250 Scholarship; Cambridge—1-$100 “James P. 
Reilly” Scholarship; Gloucester—1-$250 Scholarship; Holyoke— 
1-$150 Scholarship; Lowell—1-$100 “Edward C. Eno-John H. Grif- 
fith” Scholarship; Lynn—1-$200 “William A. Nealey” Scholarship; 
Northampton—2-$100 Scholarships; Norwood—1-$100 “Daniel Col- 
lins” Scholarship; Quincy—1-$100 “William A. Curtain Memorial” 
Scholarship; Springfield—1-$250 “John F. Gatelee-J. Raymond 
Britton” Scholarship; Worcester—1-$200 “Freeman M. Saltus” 
Scholarship. 


In addition, Quincy Teachers Local 1185 offers a $100 Scholarship and 
Woolen & Worsted Local 51 in Lowell a $200 “James Hannifan” 
Scholarship. All scholarship awards are based on evaluations received 
in state-wide examinations given by the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor.—Contact Francis E. Lavigne, Dir., Committee on Education. 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Michigan Fed.—Two $50 George Wilson Scholarships at any accredited 
college or university, to senior students in any public or parochial 
high school in state, based on results of written competitive examina- 
tion and essay on the American labor movement. First offered in 
1950.—Contact George W. Dean, Pres. and Educ. Dir., Michigan 
Federation of Labor, 312 N. Capitol Ave., Lansing 15, Mich. 


Minnesota Fed.—Two $500 scholarships at Univ. of Minnesota to high 
school seniors who are children of members of unions affiliated for 
3 years with State Fed. Basis of selection: “B” average in senior 
year and essay of less than 1,000 words on a designated labor sub- 
ject.—Contact Adolf P. Tobler, Chmn., Interim Committee on Educ., 
Minnesota Federation of Labor, 915 Edmund Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota State Electrical Workers Council, 1.B.E.W.—One $300 scholar- 
ship to Univ. of Minnesota for sons or daughters of members of 
I.B.E.W. local unions affiliated with Council.—Contact Clyde J. Giles, 
Sec’y, Minnesota State Electrical Workers Council, 203 Labor Temple, 
Duluth 2, Minn. 


New York State Council of Machinists, I.A.M.—Annual $250 Scholarship 
awarded to an outstanding student of New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. Selection of student, 
preferably a sophomore or junior, based on interest in improved race 
relations, advancement of democratic trade unionism, greater world 
understanding, etc.; scholastic standing; and need.—Contact Donald 
J. O’Connor, Education Dir., New York State Council of Machinists, - 
119 So. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oregon State Fed.—$500 scholarships awarded each year to seniors in 
public, private or parochial high schools in state, based on competi- 
tive examination on labor movement. Three runners-up awarded 
$100 cash scholarships each. Number of scholarships each year 
determined by contributions from affiliates. In first year, 1947, two 
awards of $500 each made; since then number has varied from 2 
to 5. Increase due to $500 contributions from Joint Council of Drivers 
and Hoisting and Portable Engineers; and formerly from Portland 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers Local 107. All awards are made 
by State Fed.—Contact Miss May Darling, Chmn., Standing Com- 
mittee on Education, Oregon State Federation of Labor, 506 Labor 
Temple, Portland 1, Ore. 


Texas State Fed.—One $500 scholarship as 1st prize and one $250 
scholarship as 2nd prize (2 additional $250 2nd prizes offered by ICT 
Insurance Group) to seniors in public, private or parochial schools in 
state. Additional scholarships are available for winners in particular 
areas, sponsored by labor unions in those areas, and other labor unions 
in state contribute additional funds to the State Fed., which are com- 
bined into $250 awards. Selection based on essays on labor subject 
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and written examinations, in which writers of best essays will compete 
to determine final winners. In 1953, the first year of the competition, 
contestants had to be members of AFL families and selection was 
based on essays alone. This has now been changed.—Contact Jerry R. 
Hollerman, Exec. Sec’y, Texas State Federation of Labor, 412 Little- 
field Bldg., Austin 15, Texas. 


Virginia State Fed.—One $500 college scholarship to a senior in any 
public, private or parochial high school in Commonwealth, with no 
limitation because of sex, race, national origin or creed, based on 
results of competitive examination on the American labor movement. 
Scholarship may be used in any institution of higher learning, not 
necessarily in Virginia. First offered in 1955.—Contact Harold B. 
Boyd, Pres., Virginia State Federation of Labor, 109 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 


City Central Bodies or Other City-wide Labor Organizations 


Fresno (Calif.) Federated Trades & Labor Council and Fresno Building 
Trades Council—Chester H. Cary Memorial Scholarship at Fresno 
Junior College—5 $50 awards for each year, beginning in the fall 
of 1954. Foundation Board—6 from Central Labor Council (one being 
Council Secretary) and three designated by President of College— 
determines recipients.—Contact Wallace D. Henderson, Sec’y, Feder- 
ated Trades & Labor Council, 202 Anglo Bank Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 


Marin County (Calif.) Central Labor Council.—One $500 scholarship to 
seniors in any accredited high school in Cuunty for any university, 
college, or trade school approved by Scholarship Committee. Selec- 
tion based on grades in high school (average or higher), examination 
on phases of labor movement and current labor topics, aptitude and 
general ability tests. First offered in 1952.—Contact E. N. Frye, 
Sec’y, Central Labor Council of Marin County, 701 Mission Ave., 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Central Labor Union of Monterey County (Calif.)—One $250 scholar- 
ship for local high school graduate for study at Hartnell Junior Col- 
lege in Salinas. One-third of amount is paid to student upon entering 
college, one-third on commencement of 2nd semester, and one-third 
on demand after middle of 2nd semester. First awarded in 1954.— 
Contact A. J. Clark, Sec’y, Central Labor Union of Monterey County, 
6 West Gabilan St., Salinas, Calif. 


San Mateo (Calif.) Central Labor Council—Annual $500 scholarship for 
high school seniors. Student writing best essay on “How the Labor 
Movement Affects the Community” is winner.—Contact Carl E. 
Cohenour, Sec’y, San Mateo Central Labor Council, 703 South B St., 
San Mateo, Calif. 
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Santa Clara County (Calif.) Central Labor Council—One $200 scholar- 
ship, with two additional awards of $100 each, to seniors in public and 
private high schools in County. Based on essay of not more than 
850 nor less than 500 words on one of given list of labor subjects. 
Offered first in 1955.—Contact Hamil O. Wagnon, Chmn., Education 
Committee, Santa Clara Central Labor Council, 175 S. Claremont Ave., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Central Labor Union—Peter Benard Scholarships— 
established in 1949—two $250 scholarships for boys and girls in the 
Bridgeport area, one for the University of Bridgeport and the other 
for Fairfield University. Based on scholastic records, all-round ability, 
and financial need.—Contact Joseph P. Cleary, Pres., Bridgeport 
Central Labor Union, 1024 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mason City (Iowa) Trades and Labor Assembly—$300 in scholarships to 
seniors in public, private or parochial schools in the city, based on 
results of competitive examination (80%) and essay (20%). First 
awarded in 1958, when one $165 scholarship was awarded. For 1954 
amounts as follows: $50 bond or payment on tuition; $25 bond or 
payment on tuition; etc.—Contact J. W. Griebling, Pres., Mason City 
Trades and Labor Assembly, 801 N. Washington, Mason City, Iowa. 


Baltimore (Md.) Federation of Labor—One $400 scholarship (or one 
year’s tuition) to seniors in Baltimore high schools, with $50 cash 
prizes to each of 2 runners-up, based on written examination of 50 
questions and a 500-word essay on designated labor subject. Pilot 


program started in 1955 in two schools—Patterson Park and Southern. 
Following co-sponsors in 1955 contributed $100 each: Carpenters 
Local 101; Transit Employees Division 1300; Butcher Workmen’s 
Local 149; Freight Drivers Local 557; and ILGWU Upper South 
Department.—Contact Edward H. Johns, Executive Sec’y, Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, 1216 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Duluth (Minn.) Federated Trades Assembly—One $250 annual scholar- 
ship at the Duluth branch of the University of Minnesota. Selection 
based on essay on labor subject, plus scholastic record.—Contact Miss 
Evelyn Cowden, Chmn., Education Committee, Duluth Federated 
Trades Assembly, 224 W. Faribault St., Duluth, Minn. 


St. Paul (Minn.) Trades and Labor Assembly—One $300 and one $200 
scholarship for any Minnesota school, college or university, to students 
in public, private or parochial high schools of city. Applicants must 
themselves have had two or more years’ continuous membership in 
an affiliated local or have a parent with such membership. Selection 
based on scholastic rating high enough to meet entrance require- 
ments and on an essay of 500 to 1000 words on a specified labor 
subject. First offered in 1955.—Contact Joseph R. Okoneski, Chmn., 
Education Committee, St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, 1367 
Danforth St., St. Paul 3, Minn. 
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Twin City Carpenters District Council, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 
—Five $100 scholarships for University of Minnesota to members’ 
sons or daughters enrolled at University. Basis of selection—scholastic 
achievement, promise of success in chosen field, leadership potentials 
and personal attributes. Awarded first in 1954.—Contact A. S. Ihrig, 
Chmn., Scholarship Committee, c/o Carpenters Local 87, 418 Audi- 
torium St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


. Louis (Mo.) United Hatters Joint Council—Three $500 scholarships 
to high school graduates who are children or grandchilden of mem- 
bers, selected by a committee of three from St. Louis University, 
Washington University, and Temple Israel.—Contact Isadore Drucker, 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers, 122 N. 7th St., Room 1018, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Mercer County (N.J.) Central Labor Union—$300 ($250 prior to 1949) 
college scholarship for high school graduate, the child of an AFL 
union member, selected by Education Committee of the central body.— 
Contact Wm. M. Gerhauser, Sec’y, Mercer Co. Central Labor Union, 
47 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 


Building and Construction Trades Council of Westchester Co., N. Y.— 
One 2-year $500 scholarship at Westchester Community College, White 
Plains, N. Y., awarded to student considered best qualified and most 
deserving by the college’s scholarship committee. First awarded in 
1954.—Contact George C. Grimm, Sec’y-Treas., Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Council of Westchester County, N. Y., 22 W. First St., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Union Buyers’ Club—College scholarships of $200 for 
1st year, with $100 for each of three succeeding years if “B” average 
is maintained—awarded to high school senior of the city interested 
in labor relations. Award based on scholastic record.—Contact through 
Cleveland Federation of Labor, 1248 Walnut Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Central Trades Council—Six $900 scholarships to Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, one to a member of the graduating class of 
high school or standard night school in each of 6 state senatorial 
districts of Allegheny Co. Each of the 6 state senators has assigned 
one of his 4-year scholarships for this purpose. Contestants must 
be sponsored by a member in good standing of any union affiliated 
with the Central Trades Council. Awards based on best essays on a 
labor subject selected each year by Education Committee.—Contact 
Regis Aiken, Chmn., Educ. Committee, Pittsburgh Central Trades 
Council, 1305 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seattle (Wash.) Union Card and Label Council, in cooperation with Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Seattle and Vicinity—One $500 college scholar- 
ship to a senior in any public, private or parochial high school in 
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Seattle School District No. 1. Based on results of competitive exami- 
nation on labor and industrial problems, given at the Labor Temple 
in spring. First offered in 1954.—Contact Elmer Miller, Pres., Seattle 
Federation of Teachers, 2800 First Ave., Room 280, Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane (Wash.) and Vicinity Central Labor Council—College scholar- 


Local Unions 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers, Biscuit & Cracker Workers Local 


Journeymen Barbers Local 939, Chicago, Ill—Two $250 scholarships in 


Building Service Employes, Local 251, Martinez, Calif—Annual $100 


Building Service Employes, Chicago, Flat Janitors’ Union, Local 1— 


ships of $300 and $200 cash awarded to two high school seniors of 
Spokane County making highest scores in competitive examination on 
labor subjects. First awarded in 1951—amounts have been raised 
from $200 and $100.—Contact William J. May, Sec’y, Spokane Central 
Labor Council, S. 218 Browne St., Spokane 4, Wash. 


No. 405, New York—The William A. Galvin Memorial Fund estab- 
lished in 1950 to provide scholarships for children of union members. 
Grants are allocated on a basis of need and ability. Three scholarships 
were awarded in 1954 and eight in 1955, including one to a child of a 
member of Bakery & Confectionery Workers Local 4 in Atlanta, Ga.— 
Contact Aurelio L. Irizarry, Pres., Biscuit & Cracker Workers Local 
No. 405, 245 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


honor of the Local’s tenth anniversary to seniors in public and paro- 
chial high schools. Awards, based on essay of not more than 1,500 
words on “The Dignity of Human Labor,” decided by a panel of 
judges from labor and education.—Contact George S. Bynum, Chmn., 
Scholarship Committee, Journeymen Barbers Local 939, 58 E. Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago 5, IIl. 


college scholarship to a senior in Alhambra High School showing 
outstanding achievement in American history.—Contact through 
Anthony G. Weinlein, Dir. of Research and Education, Building Service 
Employes Int’] Union, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


8 college scholarships to Northwestern University for full tuition 
up to $750, plus allowance for incidentals—to son or daughter of 
Local 1 member in good standing for 5 years. Two awarded in 1948-49, 
two in each of three succeeding years, subsequently 8 annually.— 
Contact Anthony G. Weinlein, Dir. of Research and Education, Build- 
ing Service Employes Int’] Union, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


Building Service Employes, Local 32B, New York—Four full scholarships 
for high school graduates whose parents are Local 32B members of at 
least 3 years’ good standing. Value of scholarships is $1,200 each 
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year for 4 years, covering tuition, books, fees, and room. Four 
scholarships awarded each year for use in Columbia or Barnard 
College, New York University, Fordham College, Manhattan College, 
Marymount College, College of Mount Saint Vincent, or St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn. Selection, by college authorities, based on 
competitive examination, personal interviews, and general scholarship 
ability—Contact Education Department, Building Service Employes 
Local 32B, 1 E. 35th St., New York, N. Y. 


Carpenters Local No. 162, San Mateo, Calif.—One $500 scholarship to 
any accredited college or university, covering 2 years of full-time 
study, for son or daughter of a journeyman carpenter who has been a 
member of Local No. 162 in good standing for one year prior to award, 
or of a deceased member for whom the Local has granted death bene- 
fits. Award made by 5-member committee, headed by Local president, 
after committee of 3 educators has studied applicants’ records and 
made recommendations. Applicants must be high school or junior 
college graduates.—Contact Floyd Murphy, Rec. Sec’y, Carpenters 
Local No. 162, 50 North B St., San Mateo, Calif. 


Carpenters Local No. 470, Tacoma, Wash.—$400 scholarship payable to 
any college-or university in the U. S. Candidates are chosen by a 
union committee and the High School faculty on basis of good citizen- 
ship, above average grades, and generally good personality traits.— 
Established in 1949.—Contact H. D. Merrick, Fin. Sec’y, Carpenters 
Local No. 470, 10124% Tacoma Ave., Tacoma 3, Wash. 


Cleaning & Dye House Workers, Local 3, Chicago—$500 scholarship at 
De Paul University in Chicago for son or daughter of member in good 
standing.—Contact J. J. O’Keefe, Sec’y-Treas., Cleaning & Dye House 
Workers Local 3, 1583 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 


Retail Clerks’ Local No. 402, Bellingham, Wash.—$200 scholarship to 
a graduating senior of the Bellingham High School. A committee of 
3 teachers selects 4 students with the ability and character to make 
best use of this scholarship. Local No. 240 committee confers with 
the teachers and makes final selection—Contact Wm. H. Lewis, Pres., 
Retail Clerks’ Local No. 240, 201 Medical Bldg., Bellingham, Wash. 


Int’l Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 1505, Newton, Mass.— 
Louis B. Connors Memorial Scholarship of $500, for sons, daughters, 
or other relatives of members employed at Raytheon Mfg. Co., based 
on examination in labor history.—Contact Lawrence J. Thomson, 
Fin. Sec’y, I.B.E.W. Local 1501, 251 Washington St., Newton 58, Mass. 


Int'l Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 292, Minneapolis—$400 
scholarship in electrical department of Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
in Minneapolis, covering all fees, including training, materials and 
supplies for full 9-month scholastic year. Applicants must be residents 
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of Minnesota and are judged on character, scholarship, and worthiness. 
First offered in 1952.—Contact Joseph Krech, Bus. Mgr., Local 292, 
I.B.E.W., 248 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Int'l Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 3, New York—Father 
William J. Kelley, O.M.I., Scholarship at Cornell University’s New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations for $1,200—to 
son or daughter of member of Local 3. First award made for academic 
year 1949-50. Additional awards were made each year until four are 
now in effect.—Contact I.B.E.W. Local 3, 130 E. 25th St., New York 
10, NX 


“lectrical Industry, Joint Industry Board, New York, representing both 
employers and Local 3, I1.B.E.W.—Two 5-year scholarships at Colum- 
bia University annually to sons of New York electrical workers under 
the Board’s pension system. One scholarship named for William A. 
Hogan, Treas. of the Local, and the other for A. Lincoln Bush, Chair- 
man of the Joint Industry Board. Each scholarship valued at $5,280, 
covering three years in Columbia College and two in the Columbia 
School of Engineering. In 1952, program broadened to allow study at 
the Columbia University School of Physicians and Surgeons or its 
School of Dentistry, for which daughters of Local 3 members may 
compete as well as sons. In 1955 the program was extended to cover 
study at New York and Fordham Universities. A condition of the 
collective bargaining agreement between Local 3 and the employers 
is that each employer must sponsor a scholarship provided he does 
$1,000,000 worth of work during the year.—Contact I.B.E.W. Local 3, 
130 E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Illumination Products Industry Joint Board, representing both employers 

and Local 3, 1.B.E.W., New York—Theodore F. Brassel, Jr., Scholar- 
ship at New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, for $1000, to son or daughter of member of Local 
3’s F Division. First offered in 1955.—Contact I.B.E.W. Local 3, 
130 E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s Auxiliary, Int’l Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 584, 

Tulsa, Okla.—One $100 scholarship to son or daughter of member of 
Local 584 who is a graduate of a Tulsa public or parochial high school, 
to be used at a trade school, buiness college or university. Based on 
on need, character and citizenship, scholastic record.—Contact Mrs. 
Dixie Hicks, Sec’y, Woman’s Auxiliary, I.B.E.W. Local 584, 542 S. 
Lewis, Tulsa, Okla. 


Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, Local 1140, Min- 

neapolis—Two $500 scholarships for a son and daughter of member 
of Local 1140 in good standing. Awards based on entrance require- 
ments of college or university of winner’s choice. Selection made by 
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committee designated by Industrial Relations Center of University 
of Minnesota.—Contact Walter W. Gilbert, Jr., Pres., I.U.E. Local 
1140, 724 Fourth Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operating Engineers Local 12, San Diego, Calif., and the San Diego 
Federated Trades and Labor Council have matched $150 scholarships 
awarded by Kearny High School] Alumni Association to a graduate of 
that school for first year at University of California.—Contact John 

Quinby, Sec’y, Federated Trades & Labor Council, 525 E. St., San 

Diego 1, Calif. 


Operating Engineers, Local 612, Tacoma, Wash.—Scholarship of $400 for 
a senior in high school selected by the Local’s Scholarship Committee 
each year, covering college tuition for first year, membership in the 
Local, and guarantee of summer employment.—Contact Operating 
Engineers Local 612, 753 Tacoma Ave., South, Tacoma 3, Wash. 


Int’l Photo Engravers Union, Local 1, Photo Engravers’ Board of Trade 
and Employing Gravure Printers, New York—Six 4-year scholarships 
in liberal arts with major in graphic arts for high school graduates 
under 25 years of age as follows: two sons of union members, selected 
by competitive examination; two floor boys or apprentices employed 
in commercial plants, members of the Board of Trade, and rotogravure 
plants, selected by competitive examination; and two selected from 
boys recommended by employers of the Board of Trade shops and the 
Employing Gravure Printers. Tuition, university and medical fees 
for the first two groups will be paid by Local 1 and the Board of 
Trade and the Employing Gravure Printers jointly; for the last group 
by the employers recommending the boys. The six winners will 
receive apprentice training in the morning, attending college in the 
afternoon and evening. Graduates will receive credit for four years 
of apprentice training, plus any additional time served as apprentices 
prior to starting college work. First class started in September 1954. 
Three additional scholarships awarded for 1955-56 and 1956-57 until 
twelve are in force, this total to be continued.—Contact Denis M. 
Burke, Pres., New York Photo Engravers Union No. 1, 853 Broadway, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Construction & General Laborers Local 563, Minneapolis—One $500 
scholarship to be used in any division of the University of Minnesota 
by either a member of Local 563 or the son or daughter of a member. 
Applicant must have maintained a “B” average in his senior year in 
high school and must submit an essay of 1,000 words or less on a 
designated labor subject, plus 3 letters of reference, 2 from former 
teachers.—Contact Barney Paulsen, Pres., Construction and General 
Laborers Local 563, 612 22nd Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hod Carriers, Building & Common Laborers, Local 252, Tacoma, Wash.— 
$400 scholarship awarded to outstanding high school graduate, chosen 
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on basis of high scholastic rating and good citizenship. Awarded first 
in 1948.—Contact through Hod Carriers Bldg. & Common Laborers 
Union, 821 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Hotel & Club Employees Local 6 (Hotel & Restaurant Employees), New 


York—One $1,000 Gertrude Lane Memorial Fund Scholarship for son 
or daughter of member in good standing 5 years, to attend college of 
his choice. $100 awarded to each of 4 runners-up. Award based on 
high school record, future promise, financial need, and standing in 
college entrance board examinations. Award renewed for balance of 
college course if grades maintained. In 1955 one of the runners-up 
received an award of $450 per year for four years, which, in addition 
to a State Scholarship he had received, enabled him to work toward 
a chemical engineering degree.—Contact Betty Ziff, Education and 
Research Dir., Hotel & Club Employees Local 6, 305 E. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Cooks, Waiters & Waitresses Local 458 (Hotel & Restaurant Employees), 


Lumber, Plants & Allied Products, Int’l Brotherhood of Longshoremen- 


Minneapolis—Two $250 scholarships to be used in any division of the 
University of Minnesota by a son and a daughter of members in good 
standing for one year prior to application date. Applicants must meet 
University’s entrance requirements; must submit transcript of high 
school work with 3 letters of reference, 2 of them from former 
teachers; and must submit statements of less than 1000 words on 
“Why I want to Go to the University,” “Why I Want to Enter the 
Field of Education,” or “Why I Want to Enter the Field of Labor 
Relations.”—Contact John F. Curtis, Dir. of Organization, Cooks, 
Waiters & Waitresses Local 458, 618 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


AFL-CIO District 205, and Teamsters Local 1205, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Two $5000 scholarships covering 4-year college courses for employees 
and sons and daughters of employees, eligible under the Lumber, 
Plants, Warehousemen and Allied Products Employees Welfare Fund, 
employed by employers contributing to the Fund. Candidates must be 
under 30 and either high school seniors or graduates of good scholastic 
standing. Awards made on basis of high school records, scholastic 
attainments, character and qualities of leadership. First offered in 
1954.—Contact Carlisle Burns, Administrator, Scholarship Program, 
Local 205, Int’1 Brotherhood of Longshoremen-AFL-CIO, 186 Jorale- 
mon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


I.A.M. Aero Lodge 1125, San Diego, Calif.—One $500 scholarship to 
graduating high school seniors who are children or wards of members 
or deceased members of Lodge 1125, to cover two years. Based on 
need, scholastic ability, and good citizenship.—Contact Fred W. Pay- 
ton, Bus. Rep., I.A.M. Aero Lodge 1125, Machinists Union Hall, 3911 
Pacific Hwy., San Diego, Calif. 
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Aeronautics Mechanics, District Lodge No. 751 1.A.M., Seattle, Wash.— 
Scholarship in Labor Relations at St. Martins College, Lacey, Wash.— 
$200 a semester for two years. Selection is made by Father Jerome 
Toner of St. Martins.—Contact Edwin J. Carrig, Sec’y-Treas., I.A.M. 
District Lodge No. 751, 5502 Airport Way, Seattle 8, Wash. 


Machinists Lodge 1374, Vancouver, Wash.—$200 scholarship awarded to 
senior in Vancouver High School for study in automobile or machine 
shop department of Clark Junior College in Vancouver.—Contact Wm. 
H. Warner, Rec. Sec’y, Machinists Lodge 1374, 205 E. 11th St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Racine (Wis.) Lodge 437 I.A.M.—$200 scholarship for seniors from the 
four high schools of the city. Based upon an honest desire for 
higher education to qualify for important positions in the professional 
and industrial field. First awarded in 1956. Application period closes 
May 1.—Contact Ray Marhefke, Pres., Lodge 437, 428 Wisconsin Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 


Int'l Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Local 269, Port Angeles, Wash.— 
$150 scholarship for son or daughter of member in good standing. 
Applicants must be in top half of senior class in scholarship, demon- 
strate an interest in mathematics and science, and show a good sense 
of citizenship.—Contact through William C. Adams, Sec’y, Port 
Angeles Central Labor Union, 114 W. 10th St., Port Angeles, Wash. 


Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, Local 213, Ocean Falls, British 
‘Columbia—One. $250 scholarship at University of British Columbia 
to high school seniors in that place, based on results of High School 
Graduation examination.—Contact Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Work- 
ers, Local 312, Ocean Falls, B. C. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers, Local 217, Passaic, 
N. J.—Two $500 scholarships to any college or university in the U. S. 
or Canada, to any high school senior who is a member, or a son or 
daughter or ward of a member of Local 217 in good standing. No 
disctinctions made as to sex, race, religion, or political affiliation. 
Based on results of competitive examination. First awarded in 1956.— 
Contact Local No. 217, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers—AFL-CIO Scholarship Foundation, 126 Market St., Passaic, 
N. J. 


Fresno (Calif.) City School Employes Local 1206—Annual scholarship 
of $50 a semester for Fresno Junior College to high school graduates 
in Fresno City Unified School District, based on character, financial 
need, scholastic record, and recommendation of high school principals. 
First awarded in 1954.—Contact Wallace D. Henderson, Sec’y, Fed- 
erated Trades & Labor Council, 202 Anglo Bank Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 
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Steelworkers Locals—Contact Emery F. Bacon, Dir. of Education, United 
Steelworkers of America, 1500 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa., for all except Wheeling Local. 


District 38, Los Angeles, Calif—Five scholarships of $75 each for 
Pueblo Junior College for high school seniors in areas, selected by 
high school principals. First awarded in 1947. 


District 31, East Chicago, Ind.—Two 4-year scholarships totaling 
$3,000 each for any accredited college or university, for child or 
ward of member, or member of participating locals, based on main- 
tenance of C average and good behavior during high school course. 


District 30, Indianapolis, Ind.—One 4-year scholarship totaling $2,000 
for any accredited college or university, appointed by Indiana 
University, for child or ward of member, or member of a partici- 
pating local, based on test by the University, maintenance of C 
average and good behavior during high school course. Top 2/5 
of high school senior classes eligible. 


Local 1028, District 33, Duluth, Minn.—One $200 scholarship for 
University of Minnesota in Duluth, first awarded in 1954. 


Local 2442, District 33, Duluth, Minn.—One $195 scholarship for any 
accredited junior college nursing school, awarded to the child of a 
member attaining the highest scholastic standing of any student 
on Gogebic Range. 


Local 2412, District 33, Duluth, Minn.—One $175 scholarship for 
Gogebic Community College, awarded to the child of a member 
having the highest scholastic standing on Gogebic Range. 


Local 1922, District 33, Duluth, Minn.—One $200 scholarship for 
Gogebic Community College, awarded to the child or ward of a 
member, or a member, having the highest scholastic standing 
on Gogebic Range. 


Local 2529, District 33, Duluth, Minn.—One $175 scholarship for 
Gogebic Community College, awarded on basis of highest scholastic 
standing on Gogebic Range. First offered in 1948. 


District 34, St. Louis, Mo.—Two 4-year scholarships totaling $1,500 
each for any accredited college or university, based on maintenance 
of C average in high school and scholastic aptitude test, for child 
or ward of members of participating locals, or for member. First 

awarded in 1948. 


District 25, Cincinnati, Ohio—One 4-year scholarship totaling $2,500 
for any accredited college or university, appointed by University 
of Miami, for child or ward of member or member of participating 
locals, based on maintenance of C average and good behavior 
during high school course. First awarded in 1955. 
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District 28, Cieveland, Ohio—One 4-year scholarship totaling $3,000 
for any accredited college or university, selected by the District’s 
Welfare & Education Fund, for a child or ward of member, or 
member of a participating local, based on maintenance of C 
average and good behavior during high school course, and scho- 
lastic aptitude test. First awarded in 1956. 


Wheeling Steel Local 1190, Steubenville, Ohio—Two annual $500 
scholarships covering two years at College of Steubenville for 
children of members of U.S.A. Local 1190. Fifty per cent of the 
scholarship will be placed in a special fund by the College to accu- 
mulate. Eventually the income from this fund will provide still 
another scholarship. Based on an examination administered by 
the College to high school seniors or recent graduates. One $500 
scholarship only will be awarded the first year, 1956. Selection 
of recipient made by a committee composed of members of Local 
1190 and representative of the College. In certain cases, recipi- 
ent of one of the 2-year scholarships may have that scholarship 
extended for 2 years, instead of its going to another person.— 
Contact Melvin M. Kotur, Chmn., Education Com., Wheeling Steel 
Local 1190, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Local 1331, District 26, Youngstown, Ohio—Two 4-year scholarships 
totaling $2,000 each awarded to child of member, based on result of 
Youngstown University entrance examination. First awarded in 
1955. 


Local 1557, District 15, Homestead, Pa.—One 4-year scholarship total- 
ing $2,400 for any accredited college or university, appointed by 
University of Pittsburgh, for child, ward, brother or sister of 
member of local, or member himself. Top 2/5 of high school senior 
class eligible to compete by writing 1000-word essay and showing 
leadership qualities. First awarded in 1949. 


District 37, Houston, Texas—Five scholarships totaling $600 for any 
accredited college or university, based on maintenance of C average 
in high school, potential leadership qualities, and scholastic apti- 
tude test, for child of member of participating locals, or for 
members. 


District 32, Milwaukee, Wis.—One 4-year scholarship totaling $3,500 
for any accredited college or university, appointed by University 
of Wisconsin’s Extension Division on basis of preliminary exami- 
nation during Christmas recess and final examination at spring 
recess, plus scholastic aptitude test. Child or ward of member of 
participating locals eligible to compete. C average and good 
behavior must have been maintained during high school course. 
First awarded in 1956. 
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Local 4970 and Southwest Area Council, District 6, Canada—Two $25 
and one $50 scholarship for deserving student in home economics 
and manual training or any needy student in local high school, 
chosen by the school principal and the local. 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes, Division 241, Chi- 
cago—$500 scholarship at DePaul University for son or daughter of 
member, based on record and personal interviews.—Contact Division 
241, Street, Elec. Ry. and Motor Coach Employes, 1608 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes, Division 241, 
Chicago—$500 scholarship at Loyola University, Chicago, for son 
or daughter of member, based on record and personal interviews.— 
Contact Division 241, Street, Elec. Ry. and Motor Coach Employes, 
1608 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


San Bernardino Valley (Calif.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 
832—One $100 annual scholarship to San Bernardino high school 
senior who is the “most promising future teacher” in the schools. 
First awarded in 1953.—Contact Floyd Lyle, Pres., San Bernardino 
Valley Federation of Teachers, Local 832, 1489 Evans St., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


Peoria (Ill.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 780—Scholarship cover- 
ing tuition at Bradley University for a high school graduate who is 


a member of a trade union family, has a good scholastic record, and 
is planning to teach in public school. First offered in 1947.—Contact 
Winifred Wells, Sec’y, Peoria Fed. of Teachers, 809 Bigelow, Peoria, 
Til. 


Detroit (Mich.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 231—Florence 
Sweeney Scholarship of $100 a semester to student of promise, for 
study in College of Education of Wayne University, to be renewed 
if student continues to be worthy. Award made by a committee of the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers, based on ability to meet college 
requirements, financial need, and seriousness of purpose.—Contact 
Miss Mary E. Kastead, Exec. Sec’y, Detroit Federation of Teachers, 
82 W. Montcalm, Detroit 1, Mich. 


East Detroit (Mich.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 698—Two or 
three scholarships amounting to $300 to $500 to high school student. 
Some times awarded for second year also. Awarded first in 1947-48.— 
Contact Miss Kathryn Rothenberger, 22453 Cushing, East Detroit, 
Mich. 


Duluth (Minn.) Teachers Ass’n, AF'T Local 692—One $250 scholarship to 
Duluth high school graduate for University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch. Selection based on academic and citizenship standing suffi- 
cient to meet entrance requirements, plus principal’s recommendation. 
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—Contact Miss Evelyn Cowden, Chmn., Education Committee, Duluth 
Federated Trades Assembly, 224 W. Faribault St., Duluth, Minn. 


Hibbing (Minn.) Teachers Federation, AFT Local 669—$50 scholarship 
each for Hibbing Junior College to the boy and girl in graduating 
class of Hibbing High School ranking highest in scholarship.—Contact 
Miss Margaret Briggs, Chmn., Scholarship Com., Hibbing Teachers 
Federation, Hibbing Junior College Library, Hibbing, Minn. 


Bremerton (Wash.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 336—$126 schol- 
arship annually to a prospective teacher, chosen by committee ap- 
pointed by President of the local. Selection based on scholarship 
record, vocational plans and general promise.—Contact Tom Guerin, 
Vice Principal, East High School, Bremerton, Wash., and Norman 
Richardson, Vice Principal, West High School, Bremerton, Wash. 


Racine (Wis.) Teachers Union, AFT Local 1161—$100 scholarship at 
any college or university for senior in any Racine High School who 
plans to teach. Based on scholastic record, extra-curricular activities, 
teachers’ recommendations, applicant’s reason for applying, and need 
for teachers at level involved.—Contact Don Burton, Pres., Racine 
Teachers Union, 3008 Olive St., Racine, Wis. 


Teamsters, Line-Drivers Local 224, Los Angeles, Calif.—$250 scholarship 
to outstanding student of highway transportation in Stanford Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business. Recipient will be selected by 
faculty, but with two or more candidates of equal merit, financial 
need will govern decision.—Contact H. L. Woxberg, Line Drivers 
Local 224, 8465 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Teamsters, Milk Drivers Local 753, Chicago—$500 scholarship at De- 
Paul University in Chicago for son or daughter of member in good 
standing for 2 years, based on high school record, personal interview, 
and score on scholastic aptitude test—Contact John T. O’Brien, 4th 
Vice-Pres., Int’1 Brotherhood of Teamsters, 4217 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Teamsters, Truck Drivers Local 807, New York—Two 4-year scholarships 
annually, approximately $2,800 each, to high school graduates who 
are children of members in good standing for at least one year, for 
the School of Business or the School of Education at Fordham Uni- 
versity. Children of officers or paid employees of Local 807 are 
ineligible. Selection based on results of examinations given by Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.—Contact Thomas L. Hickey, 
Sec’y-Treas., Truck Drivers Local 807, I.B.T., 325 Spring St., New 
York 138, N. Y. 


Teamsters, Local 428, Steubenville, Ohio, in conjunction with Teamsters’ 
Joint Council 41, Cleveland, Ohio—Annual Teamster’s Scholarship 
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Fund of $500 to be used at College of Steubenville——Contact James R. 
Hoffa, Trustee, c/o Edward F. Burke, Teamsters Local No. 428, 315 
Washington St., Steubenville, Ohio. 


Teamsters, Cannery Local 670, Salem, Ore—Two annual $250 scholar- 
ships to best qualified children of Int’l] Brotherhood of Teamster 
members in that area.—Contact E. S. Benjamin, Sec’y, Cannery 
Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers & Helpers, Local 670, Labor 
Temple, Salem, Ore. 


* * * 


William Green Memorial Fund Scholarships—Grant of $100,000 made in 
1955 to Ohio State University to establish two undergraduate liberal 
arts scholarships a year, with a minimum of $800, and two graduate 
scholarships or fellowships a year, with a minimum of $1800. Addi- 
tional annual grants to trade unionists to attend labor institutes 
conducted by labor and the University. Set up by A.F.L.—Contact 
Prof. Alma Herbst, Dept. of Economics, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
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AFL-CIO EDUCATION AND RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


AFL-CIO 


JouN D. Connors, Director, Department of Education 


STANLEY H. RuTrenserG, Director, Department of Research 
NeELSoN H. CruIKSHANK, Director, Social Security Department 


Boris SHISHKIN, Director, Civil Rights Committee 
Henry ZON, Research Director, Committee on Political Education 

JacK BarBASH, Director of Education and Research, Industrial Union Department 
Georce CucicH, Research Director, Railroad Employes’ Department 

WILLIAM SHICKLER, Research Director, Building and Construction Trades Department 


Pau. HutcuHins, Research Director, Metal Trades Department 


National and International Unions 


Agricultural Workers 
Air Line Pilots 
Allied Industrial Workers —............ 
Asbestos Workers 


United Automobile Workers 
Aluminum Workers 

Bakery & Confectionery Workers - 
Journeymen 

Boiler Makers & Iron thon Builders 
Bookbinders eotapll 


Boot & Shoe Workers 
Brewery, Flour, tee 
Distillery Workers —_.... 


Brick & Clay Workers 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers _ 
Broadcast Engineers & Technicians _ 
Building Service Employees —_...... 
Railway Carmen 


Carpenters 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers -_..... 


Cs WOT anni rine 
Post Office Clerks 


Retail Clerks . ve 

Amalgamated Clothing “Workers 

Communications Workers 

Distillery, Rectifying, Wine & Allied 
Workers -_.. 

Doll & Toy Workers 

Int’l Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Int’l Union of Electrical Workers 

Elevator Constructors — .... - 


Operating Engineers nein 
Technical Engineers 


Metal Engravers 
Photo Engravers 


Firemen & Oilers 
Flight Engineers 


Furniture Workers 
United Garment Workers 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Glass Bottle Blowers 
Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers 
Glove Workers 


Education Director 
Ernesto Galarza 


Mark Spinelli 
Brendan Sexton 


George McKenna 


Joseph Denny 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
William N Scanlan 


Education Dept. 


Howard R. Hill 
John H. Lycns, Jr. 
Mary Ellen Trottner 
A. G. Weinlein 
Robert H. Jamison 
(also Editor) 

Peter E. Terzick 
(also Editor) 

Felix C. Jones 
(also President) 
Otto Pragan 


Emil Starr 
Jules Pagano 


Richard Strunsky 


David Lasser 
Frank Feeney, Jr. 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 


William Fanning 
Wilfred T. Connell 
(also President) 

John B. Curan 
Anthony Gerbino 
(also Public Relations) 


Joseph P. McCurdy 
(also Gen’l President) 
Mark Starr 

Fannia M. Cohn, Sec’y 
Clarence E. Parry 
Leland Beard 

Riza Potter 
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Research Director 


Ernesto Galarza 
W. J. MacWilliams 


John W. Hoff 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
Nat Weinberg 
Vernon E., Kelley 

. W. Myrup 
George McKenna 
Charles W. Jones 


William N. Scanlan 


Thomas Rusch 


(also Dir. of Organization) 
Hill 


Howard R. 


A. G. Weinlein 
Robert H. Jamison 


Donald D. Danielson 
John Heneghan 


Otto Pragan 

E. C. Hallbeck 

(also Legislative Dir.) 
Jake H. Bennison 
Milton Fried 

Mrs. Sylvia Gottlieb 


H. J. Hansen 
Richard Strunsky 
James E. Noe 
David Lasser 
Hunter P. Wharton 


Paul Larson 


Edward J. Coughlin 
(also Asst. to Pres.) 


John B. Curan 


Charles Taibi 
(also Publicity Dir.) 


Lazare Teper 
Clarence E. Parry 


Leland Beard 
Riza Potter 
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National and International Unions 


Government Employees 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers 
Hod Carriers 


Hosiery Workers 


Hotel & Restaurant E 
Insurance Agents 
Insurance Workers 
Jewelry Workers 


MINE POI ices cinccesaceiomatectanniontesbs 
Letter Carriers -. 


Lithographers - 
Machinists — ane 
Maintenance of “Way “Employees _ = 

Marine & Shipbuilding Workers _ 

National Maritime Union _... MESS 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
Sheet Metal Workers —... hieguats 
Grain Millers 


Musicians 
Newspaper Guild . 


Office Employees 


Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
Packinghouse Workers 
Painters & Decorators 


SI MI 5 domscrshehisheialnhinetennensscshetallioae 
Paper Workers 
Operative Flasteress 


Plumbers _ 
Sleeping Car Porters ——— —..____ 
Postal Transport 


Plate Printers 


Printing Pressmen 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers - 


American Radio Ass’n 
—— Elec. Ry & Motor Coach Em- 


Slate, Tile & Composition Roofers —.... 
Seafarers 


Me RO ans ce a 
Shoe Workers 
R. R. Signalmen 
Special Delivery M gers 


Theatrical Stage Employees —.....__. 
State, County & Municipal Employees 


Steelworkers 
Stone & Allied Products Workers —...... 


Stove Mounters 
Switchmen’s Union 
Teamsters “ 
Railroad Telegraphers ‘eh 
Textile Workers of America 
United Textile Workers -_. 
Tobacco Workers 


Transport Service Employees 


Education Director 


Jos. V. Moreschi 

(also President) 

John J. McCoy 

(also Editor and Union 
Label Director) 

Phillip M. Valley 


Kenneth Young 

Hyman J. Powell 

(also Gen’] Sec’y-Treas.) 
H. S. Shockney 

Jerome J. Keating 

(also Vice President) 


John M. Brumm 


Bernard Raskin 
Helmuth Kern 
Timothy J. Lynch 


Ellis T. Baker III 
(also Information Dir.) 


E. E. Phelps 
Education Dept. 

L. M. Raftery 

(also President) 
Russell Allen 

Henry Paley 

John J. Hauck 

(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
Joseph P. Corcoran 
Theodore E. Brown 
Wallace J. Legge, Jr. 
Chmn., Bg Education 
W. J. ith 

(also Sex 'y-Treas.) 


George W. Brooks and 

Marcel Francq (for 
Canada) 

M. H. Strichartz 


Othmer J. Mischo 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 


Ray Denison 
(also Editor) 
Joseph Glazer 


Jesse Clark 
(also President) 
m. E. Peacock 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
Harland Holmden 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
John P. Caldwell 
(also Dir. of Publications) 
Emery Bacon 


John F. Green 
J. J. Kaufman 


J. E. Loving 
Lawrence Rogin 


Jos. E. Lentie 


(also Vice Pres.) 
Harold Snell 
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Research Director 


W. J. Voss 
Paula Goldberg 


John J. McCoy 


Phillip M. Valley 
Herbert Hammerman 
Kenneth Young 
Frank Cannizzaro 


H. S. Shockney 
Jerome J. Keating 


Lucille Levitt 

Carl Huhndorff 

D. Hertel 

Mrs. Rosalind Schulman 
Thomas Ray 

David Dolnick 
Timothy J. Lynch 
H. A. Schneider 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
Charles Bufalino 
Ellis T. Baker III 


Howard Coughlin 
(also President) 
E. Phelps 

Lyle Cooper 
L. M. Raftery 


Frank Honigsbaum 
Henry Paley 
John J. Hauck 


Charles Donahue 
Theodore E. Brown 


W. J. Smith 


Walter M. Allen 

George W. Brooks and 

Marcel Francq (for 
Canada) 

M. H. Strichartz 


Morris Saxner 
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os. J. Senturia 
Jesse Clark 


Harland Holmden 
Marjorie Mueller 


Otis Brubaker 
John C. Lawson 
(also Sec’y-Treas.) 


J. J. Kaufman 
Al Weiss 
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National and International Unions 


Transport Workers 


Typographical Union — 
U hale. 


ers 


Woodworkers 


Railroad Yard ters 


State Central Bodies 


Arizona SFL 


California IUC __ 


RST 


Colorado SFL 


Connecticut FL 


Indiana IUC 
Indiana SFL 


Iowa SFL 


Kentucky SFL 


Louisiana SFL 


Massachusetts IUC 
EE eer 


Michigan IUC 


Michigan SFL 


Minnesota SFL 


New Jersey SFL 
New Jersey IUC 


New York SFL 


North Dakota SFL 


Ohio IUC 


Ohio SFL 


Oregon SFL 
Pennsylvania FL 


Tennessee SFL 


Texas SFL 


Washington SFL 
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Chmn., Education Com. 
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(also President) 

Ruth Warren 

Joseph Kinch 

Hobert Autterson 

(also Sec’y-Treas.) 


Martin preeeaeone, Jr. 


James E. Wolfe 

Wm. B. Myrick 

Joseph Cass 

Francis E. Lavigne 
Don Stevens 

George W. Dean 

(also President) 
Adolph T. Tobler 
Chmn., Education Com. 
Francis B. Lyons 
Chm., Education Com. 
Joel R. Jacobson 

Mrs. Betty H. Donnelly 
Sec’y, Education Com. 
Frank A. Gerke 

(also Sec’y-Treas.) 
Orville C. Jones 
Richard L. Wagner 
Thomas L. Scanlon 
Michael Johnson 
Stanton E. Smith 
{also President) 

H. S. Brown 


Daniel A. Elton 
Eugene R. Hubbard 
(also Vice Pres.) 
E. M. Weston 

(also President) 
Glen Armstrong 


Research Director 


John J. O’Connell 
Alexander Bevis 


E. W. Kenney 

V. W. Smith 

(also Asst. to Pres.) 
Research Director 


Ted Williams 
John F. Henning 


George Cavender 


James E. Wolfe 
Wm. B. Myrick 


Donald C. Sabelkoul 


Frank A. Gerke 


Thomas L. Scanlon 
Michael Johnson 


John McCully 
(also Dir., Public Rel.) 
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A FEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CASE AGAINST “RIGHT TO WORK” LAWS 

A thorough analysis of the legal and economic 

aspects of these laws.................. Cloth: $3.00; Paper: $2.00 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AFL-CIO and Other Official 

Documents Relating to the Achievement of Labor 
FILMS FOR LABOR 


An annotated list of all 16mm films available from 
PB ene eee e .25 


HOW TO RUN A UNION MEETING 


A practical manual in parliamentary procedure for 
I ica Bros ecadashidisboinisanicidasinzénta piavaneae tls .25 


HOW TO WIN 
A handbook on how to win elections __ eee _ 1.00 


LABOR LOOKS AT AUTOMATION 


A discussion of automation—its nature and 
I Shion So calgkteba sca 8cSerhcsovsatninieqasnanrmoniencedaiae Free 


SHOP STEWARD’S MANUAL 
A practical manual to assist the shop steward with 


For quantity rates, etc., write: 


AFL-CIO 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AFL-CIO Periodicals: 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS....$1.00 per year 


Monthly survey by the AFL-CIO Education Department, of current 
workers’ education programs, suggestions, and reviews of books, 
pamphlets and films. 


THE AFL-CIO NEWS $1.25 per year 


Official weekly newspaper with broad national and international labor 
news and many special features. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST $2.00 per year 


Monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. Timely discussion of a wide 
variety of subjects of concern to labor. 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW $1.50 per year 


Monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Research Department presenting 
facts for action on current economic issues. 


AFL-CIO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REPORT $1.00 per year 


Monthly report from the AFL-CIO Research Department of significant 
developments in collective bargaining, and other news of labor- 
management relations. 


POLITICAL MEMO FROM COPE 


Bi-weekly survey of _— trends and happenings as seen from the 


Nation’s Capital and the National AFL-CIO Committee on Political 


Education. 


Send your subscription with check or money order to: 
AFL-CIO 


815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Additional copies may be obtained from 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


George Meany, President 
William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 


Price: Twenty-Five Cents 


Printed in U.S.A. under Union Conditions on Union-Made Paper 
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reat things have hap- 
pened to the Ameri- 
can worker over the 
past quarter of a century. Gone 
are the days when he was called 
a “factory hand.” No longer 
is the textile worker called a ' 
“lint head” or the steel worker 
a “bohunk.” 


Today the American worker 
has a new dignity and prestige 
in the community. You'll find 
him active in church work .. . 
in the Boy Scout movement... 
Community Chest . . . and many 
of the other projects which 
make our towns and cities 
better places in which to raise 
families. 


He has not just watched this 
Nation grow in prosperity and 
in leadership throughout the 
free world. He’s been a part of 
that growth. He’s always 
wanted a first-class life for him- 
self and his family; and he’s 
learned the lesson that his own 
stability and security are di- 
rectly related to the stability 
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VACATIONS? Sure. The union worker's family spends 
it at the seashore, the mountains or the lakes be- 
cause today he has paid vacations, backed up by 
union contract and with union-won wage rates high 
enough to permit a real vacation. 


a ee - 


CONSUMER? He's one of the best. The union worker 
with job security and stable wage conditions backed 
up by contract is a major cog in the economic ma- 
chinery of the Nation. He buys TV's, automobiles, 
homes, refrigerators, etc. His purchasing dollar keeps 
the American economy in first-class shape. 


“FIRST CLASS A 
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ALL THE WAY! — 


SICKNESS? When the union worker's child needs hos- 
pitalization, he gets it. The best hospitals, the best 
physicians, surgeons and nurses. All GUARANTEED 
through union-won hospital-medical-surgical plans 
and backed up by contract. 


ALL THE WAY. Yes, even in the later years, when 
it’s time to fish, rest and relax, the union worker is 
a helpful citizen. With a union-won pension plan he’s 
no burden to anyone. He live comfortably through 
the twlight years .. . FIRST CLASS. 
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and security of his neighbor— 
his fellow worker. 


That’s why out of the depths 
of a great depression 25 years 
ago, when millions walked the 
streets unemployed — bogged 
down in the almost hopeless 
depths of poverty and priva- 
tion — the American worker 
started to build. He built 
through his union. 


The greatest union growth 
in history took place in this 
Nation during the past 25 
years. The greatest advances in 
living standards in the history 
of this Nation have taken place 
during those same 25 years. 


By the millions, workers 
joined hands throughout the 
Nation to bring to themselves 
this stability and security which 
has made the American worker 
today the world’s foremost 
FIRST CLASS CITIZEN. 
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JOIN TODAY 


AFL- CIO 


GEORGE MEANY WILLIAM F. SCHNI 
President Secretary-Trec 


Publication No. 35 
August 1956 . 
Issued by a 
American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
AFL-CIO Building Washington 6, D. C. 
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Labor 
Looks At The 
84th Congress 


An AFL-CIO Legislative Report 
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PREFACE 


HIS PAMPHLET contains a brief report to the membership of AFL- 

CIO on the record of the 84th Congress. Needless to say, the report is 
far from complete. The full record is contained in the tens of thousands ~ 
of pages of the official Congressional Record, in the thousands of hours of —- 
hearings conducted by the many committees of Congress, in the thousands 
of bills which were submitted and the hundreds actually enacted. 


But this report is an attempt to point up the highlights, to discuss briefly 
issues and actions of greatest concern to the members of the AFL-CIO. - 


As President Meany stated upon the close of the Congress, the record =~ 
is a “mixture of good and bad.” One thing is clear and beyond dispute. 
There would have been less “good” and more “bad” in the record if it had 
not been for the effective work which trade unionists and their friends did 
back in the thousands of communities and in every state where labor is 
organized. By supporting legislation in the broad public interest, labor 
has again demonstrated that “what’s good for America is good for Ameri- 
can labor.” 


The victories in lifting the federal minimum wage and in improving our 
social security system—despite Administration opposition —provide impres- 
sive evidence of the ability of the people to win legislative battles. r 


During the second session of the 84th Congress we have been able to 
see the advantages of labor unity. Representatives of the AFL-CIO were 


able to speak with one voice on behalf of 15,000,000 workers and their 
families. 


A special word of appreciation is due to the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion, headed by William C. Hushing and Robert Oliver, and to the Wash- 
ington legislative representatives of the various international unions who 
have done such a splendid job of working together in order to maximize 
labor’s effectiveness on Capitol Hill. 
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Text of a statement issued by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on 
‘August 3, 1956. 


HE record of the 84th Congress 

. A is a mixture of the good and 
the bad. Although the Congress did 
* not live up to labor’s hopes, it did 
«score a number of solid accomplish- 
ments. Unfortunately, however, its 
~ list of failures is equally impressive. 
. The American people have been 
well served by the 
modernization of 
the Social Security 
Act and by the in- 
crease in the fed- 


eral minimum 
wage to the $1 
level. Through 


uae these acts, the Con- 
gress has heoughe a greater measure 
of security to the economically de- 
«pressed, the aged, the totally dis- 
abled, widows and children. These 
accomplishments were the more im- 
+ portant because they were achieved 
over the Administration’s opposi- 
tion. Thus they are a tribute to the 
* leadership of the Congress and to 
those members, from both parties, 
_ who ignored partisanship to pro- 
vide the margin of victory for the 
people’s welfare. 


Concern for this welfare was 


“A MIXTURE OF GOOD AND BAD 


further indicated through increased 
appropriations for hospitals and 
medical research; retention of the 
public housing program, although 
at an inadequate level; approval of 
the giant public roads programs 
with a sound Davis-Bacon provis- 
jon; modernization of the work- 
men’s compensation law covering 
workers under federal jurisdiction, 
and other measures. 

On the debit side of the ledger, 
however, are other major items. 

Tax relief was granted in 1954 to 
the wealthy and the corporations 
and denied by this Congress to low- 
and middle-income groups. School 
construction, a vital necessity if we 
are to serve our future generations, 
was the victim of crass politicking. 
Civil rights legislation was again 
blocked by a minority abetted by 
the Senate’s undemocratic rules. The 
inequities of the Taft-Hartley Act 
have not been removed. Our farm 
economy did not receive the aid it 
deserves although Congressional 
acts did force the Administration to 
take badly needed steps. Millions of 
workers are still denied the mini- 
mum protection of a federal wage 
floor. Needed changes in our im- 
migration laws were not made. The 
nation’s economically depressed 
areas received no aid. 
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The 84th Congress slowed down 
the Administration’s “give-away” 
program, but it did far too little to 
develop our natural resources and 
the potential of atomic power. The 
Administration’s retreat on Dixon- 
Yates was a victory for the people’s 


interest. But the Administration’s 
fierce, short-sighted opposition to 
Hell’s Canyon and Niagara develop- 
ment and the program of building 
atomic reactors for peaceful pur- 
poses was a defeat for the people’s 
interests. 

The Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO is making a detailed 
analysis of the record of the 84th 
Congress—an analysis which will be 
made public at the earliest possible 
moment. 


UT one conclusion is inescap- 
able. We cannot hope for en- 
actment of truly liberal and public- 
interest legislation until we elect a 


S in most other legislative 
areas, the record of the 84th 
Congress in matters affecting the 
health of our economy is mixed. It 
took osme forward steps, it compro- 
mised on others, and it failed com- 
pletely in several important areas. 

In other sections of this review 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


sufficient number of Senators and 
Congressmen who are not domi- 
nated by selfish pressure groups and 
who are dedicated to the public wel-. 
fare. 

We remain convinced that the 
people of the United States want- 
sound, progressive legislation. We 


are positive that the great majority | 
want, and must have, the very meas- - 


ures which the 84th Congress 
ignored or defeated, and that these 


votes did not represent the will of - 


the people. 

The 84th Congress made its own 
record. We of the AFL-CIO intend 
to see to it that every worker and 
his family in the United States 
knows the voting record of his Sen- 
ators and Congressman when he 
goes to the polls in November. 

It is at the polls that the public 
will judge the 84th Congress. We 
believe that judgment should—and 
will—be based on the record. 


of Congress, the reader will find 
reference to other legislation affect- 
ing the national economy. The in- 
crease in the federal minimum wage, 


the improvements in the social se- | 


curity program, the compromises on 
housing, the mixed record on ef- 
fective use of our natural resources 
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am. —all of these have important bear- 
mm ings on our ability to keep the econ- 
“omy expanding at a proper rate. 
This section of the report however, 
will discuss several matters of direct 
“bearing on the state of our economy. 
. At its merger convention in 1955, 
the AFL-CIO pointed out that “or- 
“ganized labor has taken the lead in 
- urging the federal government to 
assume a more positive responsibil- 
“ity for the nation’s economic growth 
- and stability.” It is obvious that 
important groups in the economy 
“have not been able to share in the 
- much-heralded “prosperity” of the 
last two years. Included in such 
“ groups are the farmers, the workers 
living in so-called “depressed areas”, 
small business, and the low-income 
” groups generally. 


TAX POLICY 


The 84th Congress failed to en- 

act any basic changes in our tax 

« laws. This failure meant that the 
low and middle income groups have 
not received the kind of considera- 

~ tion which the corporations and the 
top-bracket individuals received 
back in 1954. In that year, the Re- 

* publican-controlled 83rd Congress 
passed a tax bill which reduced taxes 

__ by about $3 billion a year. But 91% 
of this saving went to corporations 
and to families with incomes of 

. more than $5000 annually. The re- 


maining nine percent went to the 
great majority of American families 
with incomes under $5000. An at- 
tempt to increase exemptions— 
which would have benefited all fam- 
ilies—was defeated. 

During the first session of the 
84th Congress, an attempt was made 
to provide a little more tax equity. 
The Democrats proposed a $20 tax 
credit for each taxpayer and de- 
pendent; this would have meant an 
$80 reduction in taxes for the aver- 
age four-member family. But the 
White House and the Republican 
leadership were opposed to this. 
When the bill came up before the 
House, the Republicans moved to 
recommit the bill back to committee, 
which would have killed it. 

On the roll-call, the effort to kill 


tax relief for the low-income 
groups failed. 


Voting for the recommital mo- 


tion 205 
(189 Rep., 16 Dem.) 
Voting to retain the tax 


ef 
(205 Dem., 5 Rep.) 


When the tax bill came to the 
Senate, the fight was even harder. 
Conservative Harry Byrd (D. Va.) 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, led the fight against the 
tax credit. On the floor, Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson (D. Tex.) 
moved to add the $20 tax credit and 
to repeal several special-interest pro- 
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upper income groups. 


On the roll-call, the attempt to 
add tax relief for the low-income 
groups failed. 


Voting for the $20 tax credit..44 
(43 Dem., 1 Rep.) 


Voting Against the tax credit..50 
(45 Rep., 5 Dem.) 

The Administration forces won 
this battle; no tax relief was pro- 
vided for the lower and middle in- 
come families. 


The Administration, which had 
found it “responsible” to enact a 
tax cut favoring the wealthy in 1954 
when the country was not even in 
sight of a balanced budget, thus was 
successful in blocking an effort to 
help the low-income groups. To do 
this in a year when a balanced 
budget seemed like a real possibility 
was considered “irresponsible”! 


In July 1956, President George 
Meany called upon Congressional 
leaders to take immediate action to 
enact a $3 billion tax cut to assist 
low-income and middle-income fam- 
ilies and to help strengthen small 
business. With the prospect of a $5 
billion budget surplus, Meany 
pointed out that such a cut would 
“stimulate the econmy” and still per- 
mit a reduction in the national debt. 
But the Congress adjourned several 
weeks later without any action on 
the suggestion. 


visions favoring corporations and 


The 84th Congress continued cor- - 
poration and excise taxes at present 
rates until April 1, 1957. It reduced” 
admissions taxes and made other - 
relatively minor changes in our tax 
laws. But it remains for the 85th’ 
Congress to do the basic job of - 
establishing real equity in our tax, 
laws. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Despite efforts of Sec. of Agricul- . 
ture Ezra Taft Benson and others 
to divide the worker and the farmer, * 
organized labor has always rec- 
ognized the dependence of one upon 
the other. AFL-CIO Pres. Meany ~ 
has emphasized the importance to 
labor of a strong and healthy agri- 
culture; he called upon the Congress ~ 


for immediate action to reverse the 
downward trend of farm income. 
The campaign to bring relief to 
the depressed farmers began during 
the first session of the Congress. The 
Administration had previously se- 
cured Congressional approval for 
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the “flexible price support system.” 
With income continuing to drop, 
~determination grew to restore 90% 
. Mandatory supports on six basic 
crops. Labor had never embraced 
“any particular system of price sup- 
. ports, looking instead for more basic 
approaches to our farm problems— 
* but under the circumstances the re- 
. storation of 90% supports seemed 
the only feasible alternative. The 
“showdown in the House came on 
May 5, 1955 on passage of a bill 
which included the high supports. 
On the roll-call, the House passed 
the bill to restore 90% supports. 
Voting for 90% price 


+ supports 206 
(185 Dem., 21 Rep.) 
Voting against high 
201 


supports 
(172 Rep., 29 Dem.) 

Extended hearings were then in- 
itiated on the Senate side, making 
action that year impossible. When a 
bill was reported out by the Senate 
agriculture committee, it was quite 
similar to the House-passed bill, and 
immediately was attacked by Ben- 
son and the President. An early test 
came on the floor of the Senate when 
an amendment was offered to strike 
out the 90% mandatory price sup- 
ports. 


On the roll-call, the Administra- 
tion effort to kill the 90% 
mandatory supports succeeded. 


Voting to kill the 90% 
program 
(41 Rep., 13 Dem.) 


Voting for the high 


supports 41 
(35 Dem., 6 Rep.) 
Subsequent amendments, how- 


ever, modified the effect of the above 
action and a fairly strong bill 
emerged from the Senate. Included 
in the bill was the Administration’s 
request for a “soil bank,” an idea 
that in years previous had been 
urged by the Democrats and op- 
posed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and others. House and Senate 
conferees then worked out a com- 
promise measure, one that included 
both the soil bank and the 90% sup- 
ports. 

The Administration opposed the 
conference report, but both Houses 
adopted the report and the bill went 
to the President. But he was ada- 
mant, and the bill was vetoed. There 
were not enough votes in either 
House to over-ride the veto. 

Congress then proceeded to do the 
only thing possible under the cir- 
cumstances—enact a soil bank pro- 
gram. Under this measure, two ac- 
tions were authorized. The first is an 
“acreage reserve” program, under 
which $800 million is allocated to 
pay farmers for reducing their 1956- 
1959 crops below their allotments 
or base acreages, and for leaving 
such land completely idle. The sec- 
ond action sets up a “conservation 
reserve” program, with $450 million 
allocated for farmers who use land 
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regularly under cultivation for con- 
servation purposes. 

The soil bank will undoubtedy 
provide some assistance to the 
American farmer, but it cannot pos- 
sibly do enough in the years ahead 
to solve his problem. In the judg- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, the 90% sup- 
ports would have provided more 
adequate assistance. 

The farmers of this country have 
not been given a fair shake, but 
others will also suffer as a result. 
Both fairness and economic common 
sense dictate that members of the 
85th Congress must do better by the 
American farmer. The AFL-CIO 


will continue to urge that they do. 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


No matter whether the economy as 
a whole can be described as “pros- 
perous”, there is no question that 
in dozens of areas throughout this 
nation there are “little depressions.” 
These are the so-called “depressed 
areas” of the United States, found in 
every section of the country. These 
are the areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, standstill or declining wage 
levels, and threats of even worse 
days ahead. These areas have been 
adversely affected by several special 
circumstances — depletion of re- 
sources, a switch to new substitute 
fuels, lack of cheap power, runaway 
movements to cheap labor. 


* 


Both political parties have de § 
clared these depressed areas deserve 


special assistance, but the deed» 3m 


have lagged behind the words. , 
During the last days of the 84th 9 
Congress there was some hope for” § 
action. The Senate Labor Committee J 
had developed a measure, after | 
many weeks of careful and search- 
ing study by a_ sub-committee - 
chaired by Sen. Paul Douglas (D. 
Ill.) which attacked the problem of 
depressed areas from several di- - 
rections. The AFL-CIO gave it full 
support. The Administration had 
sponsored a much weaker bill. 
During the last week of the 84th 
Congress, the Douglas bill came to 
the floor of the Senate. An Adminis- ~ 
tration effort to place control of , 
the program in the Commerce De- 
partment rather than in an in- 
dependent agency, was defeated by a . 
tie vote of 43 to 43. The Senate then 
adopted the measure, 60-30. The 
bill’s principal provisions would , 
have made available a total of $275 
million for loans to industrial and 
rural “redevelopment” areas, $50 
million in grants to states, and a 
program of technical assistance to 
the areas. , 
In the House, meanwhile, a bill 
generally along the lines of the | 
Douglas bill had been reported out 
by the Banking and Currency com- 


mittee, but it was bottled up by con- .ff 
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servatives in the Rules Committee. 
Thus, there remained only one way 
to get House action, and on the very 
last day of the session there was an 
effort to suspend the rules so that 
‘the bill could be considered. But 
. this required a two-thirds vote, thus 
making necessary a measure of Re- 
| “publican support. 
- But Sec. of Commerce Weeks, pre- 
_sumably acting on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration, refused to give assent 
> even to consideration to the Admin- 
_istration’s own bill—apparently for 
fear that something better might 
* emerge from conference. As a con- 
_ sequence, Republican support was 
not forthcoming, the rules were 
never suspended, the bill never was 
_ considered, and the Senate action 
was wasted. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
- The 84th Congress took one 
action which promises to have a 
major effect on the state of our 
~ economy. The $33 billion highway 
program which it adopted in 1956 


constitutes the largest public works 
program in the history of the United 
States. 

The primary purpose of the pro- 
gram is, of course, to provide the 
roads necessary for safe and con- 
venient travel for the 80 million cars 
and trucks which will be on the 
roads by 1965. But the economic ef- 
fects of this program will be tre- 
mendous in the construction jobs it 
will provide, the materials it will 
consume, and the business activity 
it will stimulate all over the coun- 


The highway program, however, 
was delayed a year in its passage. 
During the first session of the 84th 
Congress, the Administration in- 
sisted upon a financing program for 
the roads program which seemed 
designed more for the comfort of 
bankers than drivers. The proposal 
was to issue $21 billion in long-term 
bonds, which would have cost tax- 
payers about $11 billion in interest. 
The Senate rejected this proposal, 
and passed instead the Gore bill, 
which provided for contributions 
out of general funds. On the House 
side, opposition to the “bankers 
bonanza” was manifested on the 
vote to substitute the Administra- 
tion program for the bill reported 
out by the Public Works Committee. 


On the roll-call, the House de- 
feated the attempt to substitute 
the tion bill. 
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Voting for the “bankers’ 
bonanza” 193 
(186 Rep., 7 Dem.) 


Voting against such 
financing 221 
(214 Dem., 7 Rep.) 


The alternative financing—a di- 
rect-user tax on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, tires, etc-—was unpopular at 
the time and no agreement could be 
reached. On July 28, 1955, the 
House turned down the bill. 


During the second session, the Ad- 
ministration abandoned its earlier 
financing program and endorsed a 
pay-as-you-go system similar to that 
which had been defeated in the 
House. Although there was some op- 
position to this form of financing, 
it was not serious enough to stop 
the bi-partisan agreement on this 
feature. 


The main problem now—and the 
one in which AFL-CIO played an 
active role—was inclusion of the 
Bacon-Davis provision on prevailing 
wages. 


The Republicans, however, tried 


to substitute a so-called states rights 
amendment. This was rejected by 


N the field ef labor legislation, 
the major accomplishment of the 
84th Congress was the increase in 
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the overwhelming vote of 192 to 77 
in the House. On the Senate side, 
the situation was tougher. Am 
amendment offered by Minority | 
Leader Knowland (R. Calif.) was } 
adopted after the Vice-President- j 
broke a tie-vote. 


On the roll-call, before the Vice- 
President joined the anti-Bacon- ~ 
Davis forces, the vote was a tie. 


Voting to uphold Bacon- 
avis 
(26 Dem., 13 Rep.) 


Voting against Bacon-Davis ..39 
(25 Rep., 14 Dem.) 


39 


This was only a temporary set- 
back, however. Another amendment, * 
this one sponsored by Sen. Chavez , 
(D. N. Mex.), was carried, 42-37, 
and had the effect of knocking out 
the earlier action. In its final ap- . 
proval of the bill, the Congress up- 
held the Bacon-Davis provision, and 
it is now part of the law of the land. . 

During the years to come, we can 
now look forward to an ever-im- 
proving system of public roads. And * 
we can take satisfaction in the 
knowledge that these roads will be ¥ 
built by workers enjoying decent * 
working conditions. 


the minimum wage from 75 cents * 
to $1.00. The major disappointment 
was continued failure to remove the 
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“union-busting” provisions of the | 


Taft-Hartley Act. Failure to accom- 
lish more favorable labor legisla- 

tion during the 84th Congress was 

due principally to the handicaps of 
‘a business-oriented Administration 
. and an unsympathetic chairman of 
the House Labor and Education 
“Committee, Graham Barden (D. 
» N. C.). 


‘FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE 
LAW 


A major step forward was taken 
“during the first session of the 84th 
. Congress when the federal minimum 
wage was increased from 75 cents 
“to $1.00. It was of course not a com- 
plete victory, by labor’s standards. 
Both the AFL and CIO had ad- 
“vocated a $1.25 minimum as the ap- 
propriate level, and extension of 
coverage. (See below.) But the dol- 
“lar minimum, which went into ef- 
fect on March 1, 1956, represented 
a significant improvement. 


- 


Although there was much support 
for a $1.25 minimum, this was 
difficult to achieve because of the 
stubborn resistance of the Adminis- 
tration. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended 90 cents and stuck to this 
figure right up to the end. In the 
House Labor Committee an attempt 
to accept this figure was defeated by 
a tie vote of 15 to 15, when only one 
Republican joined 14 Democrats in 
voting against the proposal. On the 
floor of the House, the 90 cent pro- 
posal was defeated by 168 to 173. 
After this vote, the House accepted 
the $1.00 proposal by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Although he had earlier insisted 
that “90 cents is generous enough,” 
the President did sign the bill. Later, 
the Administration listed this as one 
of the important achievements of the 
Congress! 

The dollar minimum has pro- 
vided millions of workers a more 
decent level of wages. It has pro- 
vided a greater protection against 
chiselling, wage-cutting employers. 
And it has been good for the entire 
country by providing increased pur- 
chasing power which is thrown right 
back into the stream of the economy. 


Coverage Not Extended 


The first session of the 84th Con- 
gress failed, however, to extend the 
coverage of the minimum wage law 
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to additional workers. This became, 
for the AFL-CIO and other public- 
minded groups, one of the major 
items of unfinished business for the 
second session. The merger conven- 
tion called upon Congress “as a mat- 
ter of first priority, to extend the 
full protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to all workers in in- 
dustries engaged in or affecting 
commerce.” 


President Meany, pointing out 
that more than 20 million workers 
do not enjoy the benefits and pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, declared that “not only these 
workers, but the entire economy suf- 
fers, for substandard wages are 
morally wrong and economically un- 
sound.” 


Unfortunately, however, the sec- 
ond session of the Congress pro- 
duced no more results than did the 
first in this matter. The Senate 
Labor committee did start some 
hearings, but these got stalled when 
changes occurred in the membership 
of the committee. In the House, the 
chairman of the committee stalled 
in the appointment of a subcommit- 
tee until the very last days of the 
session. Two days of hearings were 
held, and no further action was 
taken. 


A major factor in the failure of 
the Congress to act during the 84th 


Congress was the vacillating and un- | 
certain position of the Administra- 
tion. Although both the President 
and the Secretary of Labor have on | 
numerous occasions expressed sup- 
port for extension in general terms; 
neither has yet made any specific | 
recommendations. In 1955, the Sec- 
retary did make some very modest 
proposals before the Senate, only to . 
withdraw them after the retail in- 
dustry had protested loudly. . 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Nothing was done to repeal or 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act to make . 
the national labor relations law fair 
and equitable. Numerous bills were” 
submitted by liberal members of - 
both Houses of Congress. A princi- 
pal target of many of the bills was” 
repeal of Section 14(b) of the Act, , 
repeal of which would have the ef- 
fect of wiping out the so-called” 
“right-to-work” laws which now . 
prevail in 17 states. 

The Administration repeated its 
general promise to change Taft- + 
Hartley, but there were no new pro-, 
posals which labor could accept. In 
1954 the Administration’s package 
proposal was deemed by labor to- 
make the law even worse than it is. 
In the meantime, the National Labor 
Relations Board has continued to * 
show more and more pro-employer 
bias, and has made the operation of 
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Taft-Hartley even worse than it was 
intended to be. 


Other Labor Laws 
The Congress similarly did noth- 
‘ing to bring the Bacon-Davis Act up 
to date. Bills have been submitted, 
but no action taken, which would 
“make the law really effective in pro- 
tecting the wage levels and working 
conditions of construction workers 
*on work for the Federal government. 
Principal objectives of these bills in- 
clude extension of the Act to all 
“projects paid for in the whole or in 
part by the Federal government, or 
covered by Federal insurance or 
“guarantees; and inclusion of sup- 
plementary cash payments and 
fringe benefits as part of the “pre- 
*vailing standards” to be protected. 


Another labor law which re- 
_mained unimproved during the 84th 
Congress was the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. There was no 
_action or bills to repeal or amend 
the Fulbright amendment, a techni- 
cal statute which has the effect of 
. confusing the right of the Secretary 
of Labor to issue minimum wage 
determinations on an industry-wide 
+ basis. This amendment has ham- 
pered the effectiveness of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. The AFL-CIO will 
* continue to work to make the Act 
conform to its original purposes of 

m clear-cut requirements of decent 


wages and standards for employees 
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of government contractors. 

Still another failure of the 84th 
Congress was in connection with 
welfare funds. The AFL-CiO urged 
Congress to enact an “adequate dis- 
closure law.” Although a Senate sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Paul 
Douglas, (D. Ill.) recommended 
registration and disclosure of all 
employee welfare and _ pension 
funds, including both union and em- 
ployer-controlled funds, no action 
was taken in either House. It is 
significant that whereas labor com- 
mended the Douglas recommenda- 
tions, neither industry nor the in- 
surance companies did so. 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


The Congress took a significant 
step forward in the vital area of 
workmen’s compensation in its 
adoption of amendments to the 
Longshoreman and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act. In addition 
to longshoreman, ship repairmen, 
and harbor workers, the Act also 
covers private employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and employees of 
United States contractors outside 
continental United States. Perhaps 
the most important thing about the 
law, however, is that in effect it 
operates as a model law for the in- 
dividual 48 states. 
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and the last time it was amended 
was 1948. Because the Act fixes 
compensation rates to workers for 
injuries and death, its provisions 
must be constantly reviewed by 
Congress in order to keep up with 
living costs and wage levels. 

A bill sponsored by 16 Demo- 
cratic Senators was favorably re- 
ported by the labor committee and 
on July 18, 1955, it was passed by 
voice vote. During the next year, 
more protracted hearings were con- 
ducted by the House labor commit- 
tee. Despite strong opposition from 
the Washington Board of Trade, 
however, the committee finally 
voted out a bill which was in some 
respects even better than the Senate 
bill. After House passage—which 
came one year after Senate action— 
the Senate agreed to the House im- 
provements. 


The new law raises the maximum 


level of weekly compensation pay- 
ments from $35 to $54. Minimum 


benefits are increased from $12 to } 
$18. The waiting period is reduced 
from seven days to three days. Max 
imum total compensation is in- 
creased from $11,000 to $17,280. 
There are other similar improve-’ 
ments. j 

The AFL-CIO supported this leg- 
islation actively and _ enthusiasti-° 
cally. It is now up to the individual 
states to do at least as well as the 
Congress did for those workers over’ 
whom the federal government has 
jurisdiction. 

FEDERAL PAY AND 
RETIREMENT 

The record of the 84th Congress. 
on legislation affecting federal em- 
ployees shows a few plusses and a © 
few minuses. . 

During the first session, the Sen- 
ate passed a 10% wage increase for | 
postal workers. The House commit- « 
tee recommended a 7.6% increase, 
but on the floor of the House a mo- 
tion was offered to increase it to + 
8.2%. 


On the roll call, the motion for 
a higher increase was adopted. 


Voting for the larger 
increase 
(202 Dem., 22 Rep.) 


Voting against the increase ..189 
(172 Rep., 17 Dem.) 


In conference, both Houses 
agreed to a compromise figure of — 
8.8%. But this was too much for § 
the President; he vetoed the bill. 
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. The Senate moved to override the 
veto, which requires a two-thirds 
vote. 

"= On the roll call, the Senate 


failed to override the President 
on the size of the wage increase. 


- Voting to override the veto ..54 
(46 Dem., 8 Rep.) 


Voting to uphold the veto ..39 
(37 Rep., 2 Dem.) 


A new bill was then drafted and 
passed which called for a 8.1% in- 


HERE is rather broad agree- 
ment among people of both 
political parties that the federal gov- 
ernment has an important role to 
~ play in carrying out a stated objec- 
tive of our constitution—“to pro- 
mote the general welfare.” Very 
i few McKinley-era politicians re- 
main who would argue that there 
should be no social security system, 


crease for postal workers. Congress 
then passed a similar increase for 


GENERAL WELFARE LEGISLATION 


classified employees. 

During the second session of the 
84th Congress, the major accom- 
plishment for federal employees was 
extension and improvement in the 
federal retirement system. Optional 
retirement after 30 years of service, 
regardless of age, is now permitted. 
A new formula for computations 
and other benefits, all of these for 
only a half-percent increase in con- 
tributions, make the present federal 
retirement system one of the truly 
liberal systems in the country. 

Among other favorable actions 
taken by the 84th Congress are 
status for postal service indefinite 
substitutes and military leave with 
pay for absence while gn reserve 
military training. 


no minimum wage law, or no insti- 
tutes of health. 

Despite this general agreement, 
however, the 84th Congress provid- 
ed new evidence of the difference 
between those who only say the 
right words about general welfare 
legislation, and those who are will- 
ing to work and vote for progress 
in the welfare field. The national 
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Administration has talked much 
about being “liberal” in human af- 
fairs; but the record shows it has 
failed to back up these words with 
meaningful action. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


NE of the major legislative ac- 

complishments of the 84th 
Congress was the passage of H.R. 
7225, a bill which made several vital 
improvements in our Social Security 
law. Its passage—despite fierce op- 
position by the Administration, the 
American Medical Association, and 
the Chamber of Commerce—is a 
tribute to the leadership of the Con- 
gress and to the good sense of the 
American people who indicated 
their interest in the much-needed 
changes. 


“ < Rie ” 
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For many years, it has been rec- 
ognized that our social security sys- 
tem had two serious deficiencies: 

(1). It contained a rigid 65-year 
eligibility age for women workers, 
for wives of retired workers, and 


for widows. This meant that a | 
woman who became widowed at any 
age below 65 had to wait until that- 
age before she could receive any | 
benefits. This was a cruel blow to 
a woman of, let us say, 60 years of* 
age who had never worked before. 
Could she be expected to go to work 
at that age? Similarly, a married“ 
man retiring at 65 or 70 could re- « 
ceive benefits only for himself, 
rather than for a couple, as long as ~ 
his wife was under 65. 
(2). The other major deficiency 
of the system was the fact that a~ 
totally and permanently disabled 
person, although otherwise entitled 
to retirement benefits, had to wait ~ 
until age 65 to receive such benefits. 
The only recourse to such a person 
was public assistance. 
In the last days of the first session 
of the 84th Congress, the House had 
before it a bill which made some ~ 
modest beginnings to meet these 
two problems, plus some other wel- 
come changes. The eligibility age 
for all women was reduced to 62— 
on the basis that the average wife 
was three years younger than her 
husband—and totally disabled per- 
sons aged 50 or over were made ¢ 
eligible for retirement benefits. 
Modest as these changes were, the 
Administration opposed them — 
even though the bill called for high- 
er taxes to pay for the extra costs. " 
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But before the Administration could 
mobilize against the bill, the House 
passed it by the overwhelming vote 
of 372 to 31. 
The situation in the Senate was 
“not so easy. By the time the second 
session rolled around, the Adminis- 
tration guns were aimed at H.R. 
"7225. Led by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Marion Folsom—and supported by 
“all the conservative groups in the 
} country—the Administration fought 
against the two major provisions of 
~ the bill. The opposition was formi- 
dable; H.R. 7225 prospects did not 
look hopeful. The Senate Finance 
“Committee dropped the disability 
provision and retained the 62 year 
change only for widows. 
“To meet this situation, the Senate 
leadership and influential members 
_ developed a modified program 
which immediately won the support 
of the AFL-CIO. Sen. George 
_ sponsored an amendment to estab- 
lish disability pensions under a 
separate trust fund and Sen. Kerr 
. sponsored an amendment to make 
working women and wives eligible 
for pensions at age 62, with pay- 
+ ments slightly reduced from those 
paid at age 65. AFL-CIO support 
was also given to the Long amend- 
* ment to liberalize federal grants for 
payments to those on public welfare 
rolls. 
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The bitter opposition to these 
amendments—especially the George 
proposal—remained; but the modi- 
fications were sufficient to rally 
some doubtful Senators to support 
of the proposals. The lowered age 
requirement for women was adopt- 
ed by an overwhelming vote—86 to 
7. But the real showdown came on 
the George proposal. 


On the roll-call, the Senate voted 
to adopt the George Amend- 
ment. 
Voting for disability benefits 47 
(41 Dem., 6 Rep.) 
Voting against disability 
nefits 


(7 Dem., 38 Rep.) 


After these tests, the Senate 
unanimously approved final pas- 
sage of the bill. The President re- 
luctantly—but aware of the politi- 
cal implications—signed the bill. 


With the passage of H.R. 7225, 
important improvements have been 
made to our social security system. 
But much more needs to be done. 


The AFL-CIO will continue to 
work with other forward-looking 
groups in the furtherance of other 
improvements. These include more 
liberal payments under social se- 
curity; a unified and liberalized 
unemployment insurance system; 
and a system of temporary disabil- 
ity insurance. 
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HEALTH LEGISLATION 

C LOSELY related to socia! security 

is health legislation. Although 
the 84th Congress passed no truly 
major legislation in the field of 
health, it took several very construc- 
tive steps. 

1. It made substantial increases 
in the funds appropriated for med- 
ical research. 

In line with AFL-CIO recom- 
mendations, the Congress ignored 
the proposals of the Administration 
and allocated the full amounts 
recommended by the doctors them- 
selves for the operation of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. The 
Administration requested, for 1957, 
an increase of only $24,000,000 
over the previous year. But the 
Democratic House added another 
$9,000,000 and the Democratic Sen- 
ate added still another $49,000,000. 
Thus, the final action represented 
an increase from $102,000,000 in 
1956 to $184,000,000 in 1957. The 
larger appropriations will help 
scientific work in the fields of can- 
cer, mental health, heart, arthritis, 
neurology and other sicknesses. 


In presenting its recommenda- 
tions, the Senate Appropriations 
sub-committee, chaired by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.), attacked the 
“lack of foresight and imagination 
displayed by those in the executive 
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branch who are responsible for the 
grand national strategy of medical | 
research.” 


2. The Congress extended the . 
Hospital Construction Act for 
two additional years. 

It also appropriated $125,000,000 - 
for this purpose for 1957, an increase | 
of $14,000,000 over the previous 
year. This was the amount requested 
by the Administration. AFL-CIO. 
had urged that the full amount per- 
mitted in the law—$210,000,000— 
be appropriated. 

3. The Congress also enacted 
laws providing grants for the 
construction of facilities for - 
medical research by local govern- 
mental units and non-profit institu- 
tions; provided for the first com- 
prehensive survey of sickness 
since 1937; set up a five year 
program for training practical « 
nurses, and a program for ad- 
vanced training in public health 
work. 


« 


4. An important step to reduce 
the traffic in heroin and other nar- 
cotics was taken in the passage of 
Public Law 728. A major provision 
provides the death penalty for dis- 
persing heroin to persons below the 
age of 18. 


No action was taken on a widely- 
supported bill to provide medical 
aid for medical colleges. All the 
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moneys appropriated for hospitals 
and for medical research will some 
day soon be completely useless un- 
less there are enough trained doc- 
tors to use these funds intelligently 
and efficiently. 

The Administration renewed its 
“re-insurance” proposal but the 
84th Congress, like its predecessor, 
ignored the request, not having 
changed its mind that the proposal 
could benefit only the insurance 
companies, not the people who need 
help. 

During the first year of the 84th 
Congress, the hottest health issue 
was the Administration’s bungling 
of the Salk vaccine operation. The 
failure to develop a program which 
might have avoided many of the 
problems which developed in the 
production, distribution, and safety 
of the vaccine led to the resignation 
of the first Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta 
Hobby. After many months of con- 
fusion, the Congress did pass a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of $30,- 
000,000 for distribution of the vac- 
cine to the states. In 1956, the 
program was continued until June 


30, 1957. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


NE OF the most serious disap- 
pointments of the 84th Con- 
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gress was the failure to enact a bill 
to provide federal aid to school 
construction. The millions of Ameri- 
ca’s school children are the unfor- 
tunate victims of this failure—a 
failure resulting from what AFL- 
CIO President Meany called “crass 
politicking” on the issue. 


The crucial need for hundreds of 
thousands of new schoolrooms to 
meet the needs of America’s rapidly 
expanded population is beyond dis- 
pute. Last year’s White House 
Conference on Education made it 
clear that decisive action was need- 
ed quickly. 

Early in 1955 the President sent 
a long-awaited message to Congress, 
which although described by the 
White House press agents as a 
“seven billion dollar” program, was 
soon seen to be much less and 
totally inadequate. Only $200,000,- 
000 would have been available in 
grants to states for a three-year 
period. The other provisions were 
either unworkable or calculated to 
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do more for the bankers than for 
the schools. Democrats countered 
with more generous proposals. 

Late in July, 1955, the House 
Education and Labor Committee 
finally voted out a bill which pro- 
vided for a total of $1,600,000,000 
in direct grants to the states over 
a four year period. Too late for 
final action in 1955, the bill went 
over to the second session. 

In the meantime, the White 
House Conference had taken place, 
and an election year was approach- 
ing. The Administration improved 
its proposal—now suggesting a 
program of $250,000,000 in grants 
to states for each of five years. 


As the 1956 session got under 
way, violent controversy raged 
around the measure. Conservative 
members of the House who were 
opposed to all federal aid fought 
the bill. Southern members were 
disturbed over the possibility of 
an amendment to be offered on the 
floor by Rep. Powell of New York, 
which would have forbidden the 
payments of any funds to states not 
conforming to the Supreme Court 
decision on school integration. 


It soon became clear that oppo- 
nents of the bill would play politics 
with the Powell amendment. Many 
liberal members of Congress were 
for the amendment because of their 
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sincere conviction that it was proper 
and necessary. But other liberals 
felt that the executive branch of . 
government had all the power nec- 
essary to withhold funds from states 
which are actually in open defiance 
of the Court. Moreover, these 
members felt, attaching the Powell 
amendment might mean defeat of 
the bill in the House, and would 
lead to certain filibuster and to the 
death of the bill in the Senate. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
gave careful study to the matter and 
concluded that the “pending Powell 
amendment is unnecessary.” It at- 
tacked the “cynical and hypocritical 
backing from scheming politicians” 
which the amendment was receiv- 
ing. And it pledged to do every- 
thing possible to see that the law of 
the land was upheld, and that there 
should be no “misuse of the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

The Powell amendment was of- 
fered on the floor of the House on 
July 5, 1956. 

On the roll-call, the Powell 

Amendment was adopted. 


Voting for the Amendment 225 

(77 Dem., 148 Rep.) 
Voting against the Amend- 
ment 


(146 Dem., 46 Rep.) 
Now this vote was very interest- 


ing—and very crucial. Even though 
President Eisenhower had stated he 
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was opposed to the Powell Amend- 


ment, three out of four Republicans 


” voted for it. 


Soon after this vote, they voted 


. again—this time on actual passage 


of the bill. 
On the roll-call, the school con- 
struction bill was defeated. 


Voting for the school bill_...194 
(119 Dem., 75 Rep.) 
Voting against the school 


(105 Dem., 119 Rep.) 

Thus, by a vote of 194 to 224, 

the school construction bill was 
defeated. 

But it is important to know how 
and why. Ninety-six of the Re- 
publicans who voted for the 
Powell amendment later voted 
against the bill itself. Many of 
these foes of aid to the schools had 
figured out that a vote for the 
Powell amendment was the way to 
assure defeat of the bill. For if 
the Powell amendment had been 
defeated, it appeared enough South- 
erners would have voted for the bill 
to assure passage. Some Repub- 
licans, including the President him- 
self—later used the excuse that the 
bill wasn’t exactly the one offered 
by the Administration. But it was a 
lame excuse indeed. 

The school kids—and parents— 
of America must now look to the 
85th Congress. 
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HOUSING 
flee kind of housing program 


which the Congress enacts af- 
fects not only the social welfare of 
millions of American families but 
also the economic health of the 
nation. The AFL-CIO has often 
stated that at least two million new 
housing units a year must be built 
to meet the housing needs of Ameri- 
ca. A lower figure fails to provide 
the number of jobs needed to keep 
the building and materials indus- 


ent rate of housing construction, 
however, comes to only about 144 
millions. 

During both sessions of the 84th 
Congress, major attention was 


focused on the issue of public hous- 
ing. Although this issue touches 
on only a small part of the over-all 
problem, it does serve to illustrate 
the degree of social concern which 
the members of Congress and the 
Administration have demonstrated. 
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In 1955, President Eisenhower 
requested authorization for only 
35,000 public housing units for 
each of two years. But the Senate 
had before it a bill calling for 
135,000 units for each of four 
years, plus 10,000 units each year 
of housing for elderly persons. On 
the Senate floor, however, Sen. 
Capehart (R., Ind.), acting for the 
Administration, offered an amend- 
ment to substitute the Eisenhower 
program. 

On the roll-call, the inadequate 

Eisenhower - Capehart program 

was defeated. 


Voting for only 35,000 units 38 
(32 Rep., 6 Dem.) 


Voting for adequate program 44 
(35 Dem., 9 Rep.) 

In the House, however, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee would 
do no better than the President’s 
request. But on the floor even this 
was considered too liberal, and the 
Republicans determined to cut out 
all public housing. An amendment 
to this effect was offered by Rep. 
Wolcott (R., Mich.), on July 29, 
1955. 


On the roll-call, the Wolcott 

amendment to cut all public 

housing was agreed to. 

Voting to kill public hous- 
217 


bar to save public hous- 
& 
(152 Dem., 36 Rep.) 


The Senate-House conference 
committee restored 45,000 units for 
just one year, slightly more than 
the President had requested for one 
year. Even that barely passed the 
House; the vote was 187 to 168. 


In 1956, the battle over public 
housing was renewed. Again the 
Administration requested only 35,- 
000 units for each of two years. The 
Senate again approved 135,000 | 
units a year. But it did this only 
after defeating another attempt, this 
time by Sen. Bricker of Ohio, to _ 
lower the program to the 35,000 
level for two years. 


On the roll-call, the Bricker at- 
tempt to reduce the public 
housing program was defeated. 


Voting for only 35,000 public 
housing units 38 


(31 Rep., 7 Dem.) 
Voting for 135,000 public 
41 


housing units 


(34 Dem., 7 Rep.) 


In the House, the committee re- . 
ported out a bill calling for 60,000 
units annually, including 10,000 for 
elderly persons. Bottled up by the 
Rules committee until the last week 
of the session, the bill finally came 
to the floor. Foes of public housing 
insisted upon a limit of 35,000 
units, with no additional units for 
the elderly. This was adopted by 
the House without a roll-call. On 
the very last day of the session, 
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these House conservatives forced 
the Senate to agree to this inade- 
quate program in order to get any 
housing bill at all. 

In addition to public housing, the 
Housing Act of 1956 also carried 
provisions authorizing more _lib- 
eral terms for FHA rental projects 
designed for elderly persons, lib- 
eralizing the FHA home repair 
program, extending the military 
housing program, and other im- 
provements. In a separate action, 


INCE the Administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the national government has pur- 
sued a policy of protecting our nat- 
ural resources from big business 
exploitation and preserving them 
for all the people. The Eisenhower 
Administration, early in its term, 
began to change this policy, sub- 
stituting the “giveaway” programs 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


the Congress extended the Veterans 
Home Loan Program for another 
two years to July 25, 1958. 

The Congress failed to enact a 
middle-income housing program 
such as has been advocated by AFL- 
CIO. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee defeated such a 
program by a 6 to 6 tie vote. How- 
ever, the committee staff was direct- 
ed to do a complete study of the 
problem in advance of the start of 
the next session. 


to turn natural resources over to 
private business. 


The first years of this program 
were successful: tidelands oil was 
turned over to the states, with which 
private industry could make better 
“deals”; the field of atomic energy 
development was thrown wide open 
to monopolistic utilities; the expan- 


sion of TVA was stopped. 


Congressional liberals, however, 
fought these giveaways at every op- 
portunity, and eventually were able 
to stop a giveaway of public timber 
and grazing lands, and to cause 
cancellation of the Dixon-Yates 
contract. 


In 1956, these liberals mounted 
the offensive, and by sponsoring 
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positive legislation hoped to change 
the Administration’s natural re- 
sources policy. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The nation’s economy depends 
upon an abundance of electrical 
energy to turn the wheels of indus- 
try. Our future demands for elec- 
tricity will be enormous. A major 
source of electricity in the future 
will be atomic-powered generators. 

Under the 1954 atomic energy 
legislation, private industry is per- 
mitted to enter this field and de- 
velop needed reactors, but they have 
not done so. Evidence shows that 
both Soviet Russia and Great Brit- 
ain are far ahead of us in peacetime 
development of the atom. To the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
it was apparent that something sub- 
stantial had to be done in the field 
of atomic energy. 

The result was a bill sponsored 
by Sen. Gore (D., Tenn.) which 
called for a $400 million “crash” 
program for atomic power reactors. 
The Administration opposed the 
program. 

On the roll-call, on July 12, 


1956, the Senate voted to pass 
the bill. 


Voting for atomic power 


program 
(46 Dem., 3 Rep.) 
Voting against atomic power 


program 
(40 Rep.) 


Following the favorable Senate 
action, the House took up the bill, 
and the Administration put on the « 
heat. 


On the roll-call, on July 24, 
1956, the House voted to defeat 
the bill. 

Voting for atomic power 
program 

(174 Dem., 17 Rep.) 
Voting against atomic power 


program 203 
(27 Dem., 176 Rep.) 
Defeat in the House meant fur- 
ther delays in power reactor devel- 
opment. 


HELLS CANYON 


Part of the Administration’s give- 
away program is centered on the 
so-called “partnership” develop- 
ment of power sites. “Partnership” 
means, as a practical matter, devel- 
opment by private utility interests. 

A key example of the effects of 
this program was demonstrated 
when the Federal Power Commis- 
sion licensed the Idaho Power Co. 
to construct three small dams in 
Hells Canyon, on the Idaho-Oregon 
border. The alternative, supported 
by AFL-CIO, was a big, high fed- 
eral multi-purpose dam. 

Experts testified that the federal 
dam would produce nearly twice as 
much power at less than half the 
cost of that produced by the smaller 
dams. It would store nearly four 
times as much water for flood con- 
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trol purposes, and provide greater 
benefits in navigation, conservation, 
recreation and irrigation. It would 
permit much greater future expan- 
sion by industry, with more job 
opportunities, than the small dams 
proposed by the utility industry. 


Sen. Morse (D., Ore.) introduced 
a bill to nullify the FPC licenses 
and authorize construction of the 
high-level dam. The White House 
worked overtime to defeat it. 

On the roll-call, on July 19, 


1956, the Senate voted to de- 
feat the Hells Canyon high dam 
bi 


Voting for the high dam...... 
(39 Dem., 2 Rep.) 


Voting against the high dam 51 
(8 Dem., 43 Rep.) 

Following the Congressional de- 
feat, Hells Canyon advocates moved 
to the federal courts to try to stop 
construction of the small dams. 


NIAGARA POWER 

By treaty with Canada, the U. S. 
for years has had the right to 
develop part of the power potential 
of the Niagara River. A bill which 
died in the 83rd Congress, follow- 
ing approval by the House, would 
have given our development rights 
to five private utilities. 

This year, a bill by Sen. Lehman 
(D., N. Y.) to permit the New 
York State Power Authority to de- 


velop the Niagara, was favorably 
reported by the Senate committee. 
The bill included provisions requir- 
ing the Authority to share the pow- 
er with neighboring states, and to 
give public bodies and cooperatives 
a preference in the purchase of the 
power. 

The bill would have insured the 
availability of low-cost power in 
what is now a high-cost area. 

The key vote was on a motion 
by Sen. Bush (R., Conn.) to recom- 
mit, and thus kill, the Lehman bill. 

On the roll-call, on May 16, 

1956, the Senate rejected the 


Bush motion. 


Voting to kill the bill_........... 
(3 Dem., 35 Rep.) 


Voting against killing the bill 48 
(43 Dem., 5 Rep.) 

The recommittal motion failed, 
and the Senate went on to pass the 
bill, 48 to 39. But in the rush to 
adjourn late in July, the measure 
was blocked in the House Rules 
Committee, and Representatives 
never had a chance to vote on it. 


NATURAL GAS 


In the 84th Congress, the big oil 
afd gas companies tried again to 
remove federal regulation of nat- 
ural gas prices at the well-head. 
Their first attempt had failed in 
1950, when President Truman 
vetoed the Kerr bill. 
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Behind the industry’s drive was 
the fact that in future years the 
four largest companies alone could 
expect a $30 billion increase in the 
value of their reserves. The cost to 
consumers was estimated at $800 
million a year. 

Although the industry claimed 
that the existence of 4,300 produc- 
ers of natural gas would insure 
competitive pricing, it did not point 
out that only 175 of this number 
control 90% of natural gas produc- 
tion. 


The bill came up for House ac- 
tion in 1955. 
On the roll-call, on July 28, 


1955, the House voted to pass 
the bill. 


Voting to pass the bill 
(86 Dem., 123 Rep.) 


203 
(136 Dem., 67 Rep.) 


The Senate did not act on the bill 
until 1956. 


On the roll-call, on February 26, 
1956, the Senate voted toe pass 
the bill. 


Voting to pass the bill 
(22 Dem., 31 Rep.) 


Voting for federal regula- 


But the gas and oil companies 
had tried too hard. During the 
Senate debate, Sen. Case (R., S. D.) 
announced that he had been offered 
a $2,500 campaign contribution to 
vote for the bill. The result was a 
Presidential veto, based on the ac- 
tivities of the lobby; though in his 
veto message Eisenhower announced 
that he supported the principle of 
the legislation. 

Subsequently, a special Senate 
investigating committee charged the 
oil lobby with “irresponsibility run 
riot,” and a federal grand jury in- 
dicted the Superior Oil Company 
and two of its lobbyists for viola- 


tion of the Federal Lobbying Act. 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER 


For three years Southwestern 
U. S. farmers have suffered devas- 
tating drought. Their incomes have 
gone down, and some of them have 
had to leave their farms for work 
in cities. 

In the teeth of these facts, the 
Dept. of Interior proposed a 40% 
rate increase for power sold by the 
Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion to rural electric cooperatives 
and other public bodies. The rates 
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to private utilities would have re- 
mained unchanged. 


Sen. Kerr (D., Okla.) introduced 
a bill to freeze these rates for one 
year, until some method could be 
found to relieve the distressed 
farmers. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a voice vote on April 19. In 
the last week of the session, it came 
to the House floor for action. 


‘ 


On the roll-call, on July 27, 
1956, the House voted to pass 
the rate freeze bill. 


Voting for the rate freeze....201 
(166 Dem., 35 Rep.) 


f Voting against the rate 
freeze 140 
(6 Dem., 134 Rep.) 


But despite the Congressional 
approval of the measure, President 
Eisenhower vetoed it. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


* Major flood disasters on both 
coasts in 1955 clearly indicated the 
need for some kind of insurance 
against flood losses that the people 
could afford. High-premium poli- 
cies offered by insurance companies 
were not the answer to the need for 
protection. 


The result was a bill providing 
federal funds to secure lower flood 
insurance premiums for homeown- 


ers and small businessmen. The 
bill passed the Senate on May 26 
by a vote of 61 to 7, and the House 
on July 25 by voice vote. The 
President, who had requested a 
similar program, signed it into law. 


WATER POLLUTION 


The once-abundant water supply 
of the nation has been dwindling 
under increased industrial, agricul- 
tural and municipal use. One meth- 
od of conservation is to reduce the 
pollution in our rivers and streams. 


The House, by a vote of 338 to 
31, and the Senate, by voice vote, 
approved a $500 million program 
of matching grants to communities 
to build sewage disposal plants. 
The bill also authorized federal 
legal action against polluters. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


Congress also adopted, and the 
President approved, a multi-billion 
dollar program of water conserva- 
tion, reclamation, and power de- 
velopment in the Upper Colorado 
Storage Project. The Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, which would have 
tunneled a mountain to bring water 
to parched lands in eastern Colo- 
rado, was killed in the House after 
favorable Senate action. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


HE record of the 84th Congress 
on civil rights and civil liber- 


ties issues is nearly non-existent. 


The first effort to strengthen fed- 
eral civil rights statutes was made 
by Rep. Celler (D., N. Y.). He in- 
troduced, and later held hearings, 
on an omnibus civil rights bill 
providing severe criminal penalties 
for segregation on interstate travel, 
broadening other criminal civil 
rights statutes, and setting up a 
special Civil Rights Division in the 
Justice Department and a special 
Congressional civil rights com- 
mittee. 


In light of Congressional interest 
in the Celler bill, the Administra- 
tion made its own proposals; it ac- 
cepted Celler’s proposal for the new 
unit in the Justice Department but 
omitted the other Celler proposals. 
In their place, the Administration 
substituted a provision permitting 
the federal government to seek in- 
junctions in federal courts against 
proposed violations of civil rights, 
particularly the right to vote. 


In the Judiciary Committee, Re- 
publicans managed to substitute 
the Administration bill for the Cel- 
ler bill. The bill was debated on 
the floor of the House for over a 
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week, amid parliamentary delays 
sparked by Southerners of both 
parties. 

On the roll-call, on July 23, 


1956, the House voted to pass 
the civil rights bill. 


Voting to pass the bill 
(111 Dem., 168 Rep.) 


Voting to defeat the bill 
(102 Dem., 24 Rep.) 

In the Senate, the bill was never 
reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where a coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats kept .« 
it bottled up. Efforts by Sen. Dou- 
glas (D., Ill.), Sen. Lehman (D., 
N. Y.) and Sen. Hennings (D., « 
Mo.) to bring up the bill during the 
last days of the session were resist- 
ed by floor leaders of both parties. 
It was their opinion that this would 
have started a filibuster, threaten- 
ing pending action on social secu- * 
rity, mutual security and other im- 
portant measures. 


' IMMIGRATION 


Pressures to modify the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law were 
frustrated during most of the 84th 
Congress. On the last day of the 
Congressional session, a bill to ad- 
mit 350 Basque sheepherders was 
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brought up for Senate action. To 
this bill the Senate, by voice vote, 
“added several liberalizing amend- 
ments. 

One of these amendments would 
have made a slight modification of 
the antiquated and discriminatory 
. quota system. This system has re- 
sulted in small quotas for countries 
in southern and eastern Europe, 
. where the desire to emigrate to the 
U. S. is greatest, and larger quotas 
for the nations of western Europe, 
. whose quotas have been unfilled for 
years. The amendment would have 
pooled and re-distributed some of 
- these unused quotas to nations 
showing greater demand for emi- 
gration to the U. S., but would not 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


FL-cCIO Pres. George Meany has 

stated that “as patriotic citizens 
- and trade unionists, American work- 
ers have the highest interest in build- 


| 


have made any fundamental change 
in the quota system. 

In the House, however, this 
amendment became a_ stumbling 
block. With only a matter of hours 
remaining in the session, there was 
no time to compromise differences, 
and the bill died. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
had favored the principal objectives 
of a much broader and more funda- 
mental revision of the McCarran- 
Walter Act which had been intro- 
duced by Sen. Lehman (D., N. Y.) ; 
but it also called upon Congress to 
adopt the more limited Administra- 
tion proposals, a few of which were 
included in the measure which died 
with the Congress. 


ing a world free from dictatorship, 
poverty and war.” This attitude, ex- 
pressed in convention-adopted pol- 
icy resolutions, is the basis of the 
AFL-CIO legislative program in 
international affairs. 

On the home front, it means 
AFL-CIO supports a strong national 
defense; recent shifts in the tactics 
of world communism must not be 
permitted to blind us to the poten- 
tial dangers that the Kremlin con- 
tinues to pose. 
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On the international scene, it 
means strengthening of the United 
Nations, military and economic as- 
sistance to our free allies, technical 
assistance to under-developed na- 
tions, and a consistent foreign trade 
policy designed to promote a freer 
flow of goods among nations with- 
out destroying domestic industries. 


The outstanding thing about the 
84th Congress was the co-operation 
between the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Democratic Con- 
gress in the area of foreign affairs. 
As a matter of fact, President Fis- 
enhower’s policies, which were 
mainly a continuation of policies 
adopted by previous Administra- 
tions, frequently received greater 
support among Democrats than 
among Republicans. 


In the matter of reciprocal trade, 
for example, the President’s pro- 
gram was saved by the Democrats. 
Early in 1955, he asked the Con- 
gress to enact a liberalized, three- 
year reciprocal trade program. The 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, with a Democratic majority, 
gave him just what he requested. 
But on the floor of the House, there 
was trouble. A group led by Re- 
publican Dan Reed (N. Y.) moved 
to recommit the bill, with the pur- 
pose of taking the heart out of the 
program. 


On the roll-call, the attempt to 

_eripple the reciprocal trade pro- 

gram failed. 

Voting to recommit the bill..199 
(119 Rep., 80 Dem.) 

Voting against recommital..206 
(66 Rep., 140 Dem.) 


When the bill came to the Sen- 


ate, some damaging amendments 


were added—but only after a band . 


of Democratic Senators tried to 
save the President’s program. This 


came on an amendment by Sen. . 


Douglas (D., Ill.) to strengthen 
the bill as it came from the Finance 


Committee. 


On the roll-call, the Douglas at- 
tempt to strengthen the trade 
program failed. 
Voting for the Douglas 
amendment 
(21 Dem.) 
Voting against the amend- 


Unfortunately, the President him- , 
self backed down on his program, 
and the Senate version of the bill 
was enacted into law. . 

The Congress failed to approve 
our entrance into the Organization 


for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 
This was a serious blow to effective 
operation of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Program. AFL-CIO has 
declared that OTC “is the logical 
and necessary next step in facilitat- 
ing international cooperation di- 
rected toward expansion of world 
trade.” 
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MUTUAL SECURITY 


. URING each session of the 
84th Congress there were seri- 
ous battles waged on the issue of 
-the size of our mutual security pro- 
gram. 
During the first session, the Pres- 
* ident requested $3.5 billion for 
the total program. On the Senate 
side, a Republican Senator failed 
“in an effort to hamstring the pro- 
gram by requiring that 75% of all 
funds for economic development be 
* on a loan basis. In the House, the 
Democrats again came to the help 
of the Administration to keep the 
* program at a reasonably high level. 
On June 30, 1955, the House voted 
on passage of the bill, which was 
"at a level somewhat below the 
President’s request. Only the die- 
hards opposed it. 


On the roll-call, the mutual se- 

curity program was approved. 

Voting for the program........ 273 
(160 Dem., 113 Rep.) 

Voting against passage........ 128 
(77 Rep., 51 Dem.) 


Subsequently, the Appropriations 
bill cut out about 20% of the 
- President’s request, leaving a final 
level of $2.7 billion for fiscal year 
1956. 
“In 1956, there was another hassle 
* over the size of the program for 
3 fiscal year 1957. Again, there was 


some opposition in both parties, and 
the resulting figure was seriously 
below the level recommended by 
the President and strongly sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO. 

The final appropriation enacted 
by the Congress was for $3.8 bil- 
lion, as against the recommended 
$4.9 billion. Most seriously cut 
was military assistance, reduced 
from $2.9 billion to $2.2 billion. 

Just how bi-partisan this question 
is can be seen clearly from the final 
Senate vote on passage of the con- 
ference report on appropriations. 

On the roll-call, the foreign aid 

appropriations were approved 


by identical votes of the two 
parties. 


Voting for the appropria- 


tions 


(30 Dem., 30 Rep.) 


Voting against the program 30 
(15 Dem., 15 Rep.) 


Our effective and appropriate 
participation in United Nations af- 
fairs was jeopardized for a while 
when the House approved a reduc- 
tion in our payments to the UN for 
technical assistance activities for 
under-developed countries from the 
current level of $15,500,000 down 
to $10,000,000. The AFL-CIO 
strongly opposed this unwise penny- 
pinching. Although the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee also ap- 
proved the lower figure, the Senate 
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itself, upon motion by Sen. Mans- 
field (D., Mont.) restored the 
larger amount. 

The AFL-CIO has continued to 
urge an expansion of both the U. S. 
bi-lateral program of technical as- 
sistance and the UN multi-lateral 
program. 

The Bricker Amendment, which 
would hamstring our foreign af- 
fairs, made very little progress dur- 
ing the 84th Congress. Early in 
1955, a Judiciary subcommittee re- 
ported out a version of the amend- 
ment, but the full committee never 
considered it. 


During the course of the 84th 


_ AFL-CIO has studied the 
record of the 84th Congress. It 
has made its appraisal, and it has 
taken steps to inform union mem- 
bers of that record. But looking 
back is not enough. 

The real job is to look ahead, 
to plan for the next session, to 
work for the laws which will 
best serve the public interest. 


By the time the 85th Congress 
convenes in January 1957, the 
American people will have elected 
the President and Vice-President of 
the United States. And they will 
have elected 35 United States Sena- 


AND NOW ... THE 85th 


Congress there were several issues 
on the conduct of our foreign af- |} 
fairs which divided the Congress. . 
Lack of decisiveness and clarity in 
the Administration’s actions led to | 
sharp differences over such ques- ~ 
tions as the defense of Formosa, | 
aid to Yugoslavia, a resolution on 
slave labor, and other matters. ; 
The 85th Congress will again be . 
called upon by the AFL-CIO to take 
all necessary steps to resist com- ~ 
munist imperialism and strengthen . 
our alliances with the free nations 
of the world toward the goal of ~ 
peace and freedom throughout the ‘J 
world. 


tors and 435 Congressmen. 


But , 
whomever they elect, no matter 
which party controls the Con- * 


gress, the American people | 
must be served. 

The AFL-CIO and its affil-— 
iated unions and bodies will * 
continue to work with all men . 
and women of good will, re- 
gardless of party affiliation, in { 
the pursuit of legislation which « 
will provide assurances for 
world peace, an expanding | 
economy, and an ever greater * 
measure of freedom for all peo- 1 
ple at home and abroad. 
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Only a few days after the 84th 
Congress adjourned, the AFL-CIO 
“ had the opportunity to outline the 
broad objectives of organized la- 
bor’s legislative program for the 
85th Congress. President Meany 
appeared at the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention in Chicago, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William Schnitzler 
appeared before the Republican 
National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. The platform committees of 
both parties were urged by organ- 
ized labor’s chief spokesmen to 
pledge themselves to a program in 
the public’s interest. 

Here are the main planks af- 
fecting domestic legislation which 
the political parties were urged to 
adopt and to work for in the period 
ahead: 


1. Complete overhaul of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to make it 
fair and just to labor and 
management. 


2. Broadening the coverage of 
the minimum wage law and 
raising the floor to at least 
$1.25 an hour. 


3. Strengthening of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, 
the Bacon-Davis Act and 
other labor statutes. 


4. Reduction of federal income 
taxes for families in the 


low- and middle-income 
brackets and for small busi- 
ness. 

Legislation to provide as- 
sistance to depressed indus- 
trial areas where unemploy- 
ment persists. 


6. Modernization of our pres- 


ent inadequate unemploy- 
ment compensation system 
and further liberalization of 
social security, including the 
adoption of federal insur- 
ance against the cost of med- 
ical care. 


7. A housing program which 


will result in construction of 
two million units a year, in- 
cluding encouragement of 
private construction of rea- 
sonably priced homes for 
the average family, and ex- 
pansion of public housing 
and slum clearance projects 
for low-income groups. 


8. A comprehensive farm pro- 


gram, embracing price sup- 
ports, conservation pay- 
ments, low-interest loans and 
rural electrification. 
Government loans, under 
liberal terms, to stimulate 
business and farm invest- 
ment and modernization, 
especially for small enter- 
prises. 
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10. Major federal and state pro- 
grams to meet acute short- 
ages of roads, schools, hos- 
pifals and other vital services. 
Development of all possible 
sources of power through 
both public and private own- 
ership; support of multi-pur- 
pose harnessing of our river 
basins; construction of atom- 
ic reactors as provided in 
the Gore-Holifield bill. 

A federal act requiring dis- 
closure of all financial oper- 
ations of welfare funds, 
whether jointly administered 
or company-sponsored. 

Civil rights legislation aimed 
at eradicating discrimination 


and segregation based upon 
race, color, creed, or na- 


tional origin; specifically, 
there is needed: 

An effective, enforceable Fair 

Employment Practices Act; 

Legislation making lynching 
a federal crime; 

A law abolishing state poll- 


taxes as a prerequisite of - 


voting ; 

A provision establishing with- 
in the Dept. of Justice a civil- 
rights division under an as- 
sistant attorney general; 

A change in Senate Rule 22 to 
permit a majority of Senators 


voting and present to limit 
and close debate. 

In addition to the above objec- 
tives aimed at a prosperous and 
democratic America, the AFL-CIO 
will of course watch closely develop- 
ments in both the legislative and 
executive branches of our Federal 
government affecting our national 
defense and our international 
affairs. 

The struggle against world com- 
munism and other totalitarian forces 
requires both determination and 
patience. It also requires a willing- 
ness to play fully the role—diplo- 
matic, military, and economic— 
which our unique position in world 
affairs makes so crucial. 

The next years can see an easing 
of world tensions and extension of 
human liberty, or it can see atomic 


warfare and further enslavement of _ 


peoples. These years, at home, can 
see rapid improvements in the 


standard of living for all our peo- , 


ple—or it can see spotty “prosper- 
ity” and perhaps even widespread 
unemployment and hardship. 

The actions of the 85th Congress 
can play a vital part in determining 
which 
actually come to pass. At stake are 
the future security and prosperity 


of every American. What is good * 


for America, we know, is good for 
organized labor in America. 


* 
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of these alternatives will * 
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Workmen's Compensation Under 


Temporary Total Disability Death I 
Intended Actual “Maximum | 
Jurisdiction Benefit as % of Maximum Weekly Duration in N 
Weekly Wage Benefit Allowed Weeks 
Alabama. $28 300 
Alaska. 100 eisai g 
Arizona. 150 ° ’ W,C-18° 
Arkansas. pee 25 450 
ey) 2. 40 200-316° 1 
Colorado 31.50 312 
Connecticut... 4a W,C-18° 
Delaware 35 400 *° 
District of Columbia... 35 _ W,C-18° 
Florida. oS $5 350 
Georgia. 30 : 400 
Hawaili 50 © W,C-18° 
Idaho 23-40 * 400,C-18° & 
IHinois. OS ¢ 
Indiana - $8 350 
Iowa. $2 300 
Kansas ee OT —— 
Kentucky... evnvsnnenene f 27 400, 
Louisiana. 80 . 300 
Maine. 30 300 
Maryland $5 500 
Massachusetts. Se A 
1 TG 11 ¢:) | : ee 450 
Minnesota. ss : she 40 * W,C-18° 
MississippL.............ccccc0e00o - Se 25 a 450 
Missouri e ee 35 ee ‘nine 
Montana. - 66% 22° 26.50-82.505 500 
Nebraska. ‘ GB% .-- =. - 30 es 325 
Nevada. - 90. 4154  ##W,C-18° 
Bees : : ‘33 : 341 
e : g 30 : 300 10 
New Mexico. 6 . oe SO e 550 
New York ay ee 36 W,C-18 ° 
North Carolina......... $2.50 350 
North Dakota. $1.50-45.50 W,C-18° 
Ohio 40.25 416 
Ok Dao... eccecccsccsevenee % 23 its 
Oregon $26.54-61.15* W,C-18° 
Pennsylvana.|.......coccceooen- 66% : 82.50 350 *” 
Rhode Island........ S 32 600 
South Carolina... = : - 35 350 
South Dakota..................... : ; oe 28 eae ; 
T 30 W,C-18° 
Texas. 25 360 
Utah 30—40.50 * 313 8, 
Vermont. 23” 260 
Virginia. : +e 27 300 a 
Wash ington... cccccccccocsees ee ee oe 2 814269": W,C-18° 
West virgins : ee 380 W,C-18° 
WISCONSIN... rnenrennrnnrn IO) Mags Ae 45.50 . (*) “ 
eS ee wid 


W,C-18° | 
18° 


Wressing 


1 The lower figure represents the _— for a single worker; the higher the 18 
maximum for workers with dependents. tion 
2 Benefits may not exceed period of time or amounts indicated. 6 

8 Covers only specified dust or ew Giseases and /or diseases caused by hos 
the inhalation of poisonous gases or fume: we 
4 The lower figure represents payments * a widow only; the higher, maximum 14 
payments for all dependents, suri 
5S Plus $10 per dependent, M7 
ow’? means payment to widow until death or remarriage; ‘‘C’’ means » 
payment to children until age specified. " 
7 Limited benefits for occupational disease in Arizona and Utah. a 

* Limited benefits for silicosis and asbestosis in Arkansas, IJilinols, Maine, al 
Nevada, Vermont, and West Virginia. be 
* Depending on size of award, a 
10 After maximum — of payment, reduced benefits may be paid until in 1 
children reach the age of 1 esta 
1. Period may be Se for additional time and amount not exceeding $375 mae) 
within the discretion of the board, tion 
12 Divided into $1,000 for hospital services and $500 for medical and surgical. 16 | 
Commission may authorize an additional $1,000. allo 


NOTE: 44 2 more complete comparison of the laws, write to the Superintendent of 
STATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS published by the U. 8. Dep 

rubiication brought up to date to refiect more A legislation.) 
Eo 


ses : * 25.388-46.15° - 
Peay = ; 
(4 

_ 
oe 
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es 


Jer State Laws, January 1, 1956 


Death Benefits 
; : wit See 
“ Se Medical Gare Rehabilitation Disease 
$8,400 - 90 days—$1,000 No (°) 
9,000 ‘15,000 4 years Yes Full 
Jere (*) Yes Limited 
8,000 () Yes Full 
6° 10,000‘-12,500 : No Full 
9859.50 6 mos.-——-$1,000 No Limited 
Be ne ee - No Full 
i - oe No Full 
a . be E Yes Full 
Ls = Yes Full 
pawn 10 wks.—$1,125 * No Limited 
~ 20,000 #2. 22 s Yes Full 
8° 8,000—10,000 * eosuass No Limited 
9,250-12,000 (*) No Full 
12,500 ae No Full 
ita $1,500 No Limited 
12,500 120 days *—$2,500 No Limited 
: 9,500 $2,500 ___No (*) 
ah pene $1,000 “No Limited 
9,000 (") No Limited 
10,000 ae No Full 
ie* 10,000 3=s a Yes a 
ee cone No 
hy 17,500 ates Yes Full 
8600 © 28 ~ Yes None 
12,000 ses Yes Full 
ae 18 mos.—$2,500 “ No (*) 
ee No Full 
ee 6 mos.” * No Full 
11,250 = 2 No Limited 
Se cues Yes Full 
ac nies No Limited 
BS et Yes Full 
10,000— cosas No Limited 
ge ee Yes Full 
12,000 eee Yes Full 
13,500 sme No Limited 
liar one Yes Full 
a 120 days—$450 * No Limited 
eh h—h—lUmU Yes Full 
8000 i No Full 
7,500 '~—9,000 * 20 wks.—$1,000 No Limited 
3° 10,000 1 yr—$1,500 No Limited ” 
9,000 4 wks.” No Limited 
~ §,800—10,759.38 * (*) Yes Full 
9,240 $2,500 ° No Limited 
a 8,100 60 days * No Full 
B° panes oe No Full 
oe a $1,600 * * Yes Full 
| 13,000 No Limitation Yes Full 
(Widows only) (For 
widows plus children, 
no maximum set) 
B°  6,000-12,350 * ‘asses No None 
Te “a art Full 


tional disease, an additional ninety days. 


13 Additional time may be authorized in extreme cases. 


5 May be extended for specified limited period of time. 


10 Hospitalization for 120 days in addition to the $450 total medical and 


surgical allowance. 


17 Or 4 times the average annual earnings whichever is less. 


1» Full coverage optional with employer. 


' Up to 91 days for medical care may be authorized by the board. 


2¢ Plus $2 per dependent child under 21, 


*t Commission may extend for an additional period of 1 year. 
*2 May be increased \, 
*3 Maximum death benefits payable to the widow are $13,000, usually payable 
in weekly Installments of 50% of weekly earnings (maximum weekly earnings, 
established in 1955 legislation, are $65). 
may vary the payments, depending upon the circumstances of each case. Addi- 
tional benefits payable from Children’s Fund to the widow for children under 


16 years of age (13% of the widow’s benefit is usually the weekly or monthly 


by 


allowance made for each dependent, child.) 


>. 


lent of Documents, U. 8. G 
Department of Labor. 


» Price: 20 cents, 


However, the Industrial Commission 


overnment Printing Office, Washington 
(The above table is 


In case of occupa- 


‘In cases of total disability where the $2,500 is insufficient to meet all 
hospitalization expenses, $1,000 additional may be allowed, 


25, D. C., for 
based on that 
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Unemployment Insurance Unde 


Maximum 
weekly benefit 


Average 


Average amount with weekly total 
pald for total ‘depentente’ ‘catered 
State unemployment allowances employment, 
Jan.-June, '55 (Oct, 1, 1955)! 1954 
United States... $25 35. 2O 
FE: 18 $25 60 
I icsisssicsinsiiictnrcienns 34 45-70 121 
Arizona. 21 30 74 
Arkansas 18 26 52 
CaliLormia.........erreceerssseenee 26 33 81 
Colorado. 26 28-35 74 
Connecticut.................... 27 35-52 77 
DeLQWSTC.00scscssesssneseeesee 21 35 79 
District of Columbia. 25 30 71 
Florida. 18 26 63 
19 26 58 
21 35 59 
24 30 66 
26 28-40 83 
24 30 78 
22 30 69 
24 32 73 
Os 22 28 66 
Louisians..........-....0.00.00. 23 25 65 
Maine. 19 30 62 
Maryland 25 30-38 66 
Massachusetts................ 25 * 25— 68 
OO, 31 30-54 90 
Minnesota 23 33 72 
Mississippi...............-..... “ 19 30 52 
Missour.............0.00.-. ~_ 21 25 13 
Montana. 22 26 68 
SO 24 28 67 
Nevada 81 30-50 80 
New Hampshire.......... ‘ 21 32 61 
NOW JOrSOY...1rccseeeonsseen ese 28 35 80 
NOW MeXICO..-...cccocrroe ” 25 30 67 
New YOrk........0..0..00- si 27 36 81 
North Carolina.............. 17 30 55 
North Dakota................ 26 26-35 68 
Ohio. 28 33-39 80 
Okahoma..........000000.0 = 24 28 42 
OS eisai 23 35 78 
Pennsylvaniza................. 26 35 70 
Rhode Island.................. 23 30 66 
South Carolina............ 18 26 55 
South Dakota................ 23 25 64 
TenNnessee.........n-.nennnron 19 30 63 
Texas 18 28 71 
Utah 25 33 66 
| 24 28 63 
(OO 19 24 61 
Washington..................... 25 35 18 
West Virginia................ 21 30 73 
Wisconsin.................-...... 28 36 76 
WYOMING... eeensnre-e 29 30-36 es... 
1 Where two figures are shown, the smaller does not include dependents’ al 
2 $3 per dependent up to average weekly wage. 
Publicatior 
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ider State Laws, January 1, 1956 


Claimants Who Exhausted 


we Benefits Average 
total July °54-June °55 employer tax 
: “tase — aa 
nent, Number weeks of taxable 
t Minimum Maximum benefits drawn payrolls) 
‘ 1,773,748 20 1.1 
11 20 35,081 18 : 9 
15 26 3,961 22 2.4 
10 26 4,713 17 1.3 
10 18 18,125 15 1.2 
15 26 78,302 23 1.4 
10 20-26 4,254 17 A 
10 26 25,285 22 1.2 
11 26 4,339 19 oD 
11 26 6,971 19 A 
= 4 16 29,965 18 of 
20 20 37,292 18 1.2 
20 20 3,825 20 9 
10 26 4,627 18 i 1.7 
10 26 108,610 19 6 
6 20 68,561 16 8 
6 24 14,004 13 4 
8 20 15,586 16 q 1.0 
26 26 36,813 26 1.6 
10 20 32,655 17 11 
23 23 11,279 20 1.6 
cf 26 34,490 18 6 
26 77,531 19 2.0 
9 26 91,636 22 1.3 
18 26 23,968 23 7 
16 16 20,123 16 1.2 
1 24 42,408 19 : Px 
20 20 3,272 20 1.2 
10 20 5,502 18 6 
10 26 2,090 19 1.8 
26 26 5,534 26 1.7 
13 26 89,599 23 1.5 
12 24 4,516 20 1.1 
26 26 134,808 26 1.6 
26 26 37,448 25 1.5 
20 20 2,273 20 1.6 
9 26 77,160 25 6 
- 6 22 18,061 16 8 
12 26 18,164 20 1.2 
30 30 238,000 23 q 1.1 
10 26 21,976 18 2.7 
10 22 26,522 18 1.2 
10 20 2,110 14 5 
22 22 51,919 2 1.5 
9 24  ~—_—_—-46,584 | ome 4 
: 15 26 4,347 21 1.1 
26 26 3,700 23 11 
6 16 33,975 12 : A 
12 26 25,421 23 2.0 
24 _24 36,625 i. 3 
10 26, 46,814 : 8 
8 26 —__—_—_—si2, 908 ee x) 


lents’ allowances. 
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Foreword 


Where there is no democracy, there can be no free trade 
union movement. Where there is no free trade union move- 
ment, the democratic way of life cannot live—let alone 
thrive. And without freedom, peace and social justice are 
in constant peril. 


That is why American labor has the greatest interest in 
the maintenance of world peace and in the advancement 
of human freedom and social justice. Anything that hap- 
pens anywhere in the world affecting these vital interests of 
American labor is of the highest concern to our members 
as citizens of our country and as trade unionists. 


Conscious of our responsibility to our nation, to our own 
labor movement, and to the international free trade union 
movement dedicated to the ideals of human liberty and 
world peace, we of the AFL-CIO are deeply interested in 
the deliberations and decisions of the last, the Twentieth, 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(C.P.S.U.). The latter now possesses the world’s biggest 
military machine, dominates hundreds of millions of people 
in Europe and Asia and operates the most gigantic inter- 
national fifth column in history—the worldwide Communist 
movement and its numerous open and concealed agencies. 


This Communist Congress laid down a new line of strat- 
egy and tactics for the Kremlin dictatorship and all its 
satellites in their relations with the non-Soviet world. This 
Congress made a number of significant decisions aimed at 
strengthening the hold of the post-Stalin regime on the 
Soviet peoples. It also came forward with a program for 
streamlining the Communist Parties of all countries so as 
to improve their effectiveness as instruments of the Krem- 
lin’s foreign policy and their efficacy in promoting Soviet 
world domination and Communist subversion and enslave- 
ment. Consequently, the new Soviet line is a greater danger 
to human freedom and peace because it is more subtle and 
sinister and less openly brutal than Stalin’s course. 
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What happened at this Soviet Communist Congress is, 
therefore, of real concern to every American worker and 
to our citizenry as a whole. By developing the fullest under- 
standing of the aspirations, aims and actions of totalitarian 
Soviet Communism, as elaborated at this Soviet Communist 
Congress, our country and its democratic labor movement 
can the more easily fulfill their great responsibilities to the 
cause of human freedom and lasting world peace at this 
critical juncture of history. Towards furthering such under- 
standing, “The Greater Danger” is published. 


4A. se 


President, AFL-CIO. 
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The Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


NEW THEORIES AND POLICIES 
FOR INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


en HAS A CONGRESS of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (C.P.S.U.) aroused so much interest in 
the entire world as has the 20th Congress which was held 
in Moscow in February 1956. 


There are several reasons for the great attention paid to 
this Congress. As the first Congress held after the death 
of Stalin, it thus afforded an opportunity to review the 
changes in policy made by the present rulers in the Krem- 
lin. But the real significance of the 20th Congress lies in 
the decisions it adopted. These decisions affect not only 
the Communist Parties outside the Iron Curtain. They are 
also of tremendous importance for the democracies. Con- 
sequently, it is imperative that freedom-loving forces every- 
where study the deliberations of the recent Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. in order to evaluate the actions taken by the Com- 
munist leaders and adapt the strategy of the free world to 
the new course chartered by the Kremlin rulers. 


The 20th Congress dealt with three principal! issues: 
(1) international policies of Communism; (2) the regime 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; and (3) the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Since the Communist International was founded in 1919 
by the Bolshevik Party, the international Communist move- 
ment has become increasingly dependent upon and sub- 
servient to the Soviet rulers in the Kremlin. It is they who 
have formulated, decided, and enforced Communist policies 
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everywhere. In doing so, their sole purpose has been to 
serve the interests of the Moscow regime. Hence, the theo- 
ries and activities of the Communist Parties outside the 
Soviet orbit have been changed constantly and consistently 
during the last few decades in accordance with the wishes 
and needs of the Soviet dictators. So-called right-wing 
policies have alternated with ultra-left tactics. These shifts 
have either reflected factional fights in the Soviet ruling 
cliques or changes in Moscow’s foreign policy. 


The 20th Congress marks another of those shifts in the 
international policies of Communism. The new doctrines 
and the new strategy that were proclaimed correspond to 
the “new look” foreign policy pursued by the Kremlin since 
Stalin’s death. Khrushchev and his “collective” leadership 
have deemed it necessary to supplement the policy of 
“peaceful co-existence” with a return by the Communist 
Parties abroad to the united front and popular front tactics 
of the ’thirties and the first post-war years. 


But just as the foreign policy of the post-Stalin rulers is 
a mixture of the aggressive strategy applied by the deceased 
dictator and the “spirit of Geneva,” so the new course to be 
followed by international Communism is a compromise be- 
tween a policy consisting of an open frontal attack on de- 
mocracy and the more subtle methods of infiltration and 
subversion, And just as in the field of foreign policy the 
“new look” does not mean an abandonment of Soviet im- 
perialism, so the united front tactics do not signify a re- 
nunciation of the ultimate goal of international Commu- 
nism: the establishment of a one-party totalitarian dictator- 
ship in all countries. 


“Capitalism’’ Dying—Communism Triumphant 


The 20th Congress made it abundantly clear that Moscow 
is, more than ever, convinced of the final victory of Com- 
munism on a global scale. In his report, Khrushchev, the 
principal speaker at the Congress, painted in sharply con- 
trasting colors the picture of the situation in the capitalist 
countries and in the Soviet Empire. While he boasted of 
“steady economic advance in the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 
Democracies,” he asserted that: 


“The trend of capitalist economy is that of the ever- 
increasing enrichment of the monopolies, the further 
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intensification of exploitation and cuts in the living stand- 
ards of millions of working people, particularly in the 
colonial and dependent countries, of increased militariza- 
tion of the economy, the exacerbation of the competitive 
struggle among the capitalist countries and the maturing 
of new economic crises and upheavals.” 


According to Khrushchev, capitalist world economy has 
become still more unstable, the “general crisis of capitalism 
has continued to deepen,” the exploitation of the working 
class has been sharply intensified, the living standards of 
the working people have been reduced and the United States 
and Great Britain have continued to wage a fierce battle 
against each other. He stated that “only a temporary coin- 
cidence of circumstances favorable to capitalism [above all 
rearmament] prevented the crisis phenomena developing 
into a deep economic crisis.” 


D. T. Shepilov, now Foreign Minister and member of the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., elabo- 
rated on Khrushchev’s general thesis of the “decay” and 
“dying-away” of present-day capitalism. He maintained 
that, “distinct from the middle ’twenties,” it was not pos- 
sible now to speak of “a stabilization of capitalism, not even 
partial, conditional or restricted.” 


In other words, in the eyes of the Soviet “theoreticians,” 
the economy of the free world has deteriorated for the last 
thirty years. The phenomenal rise in productivity, the in- 
creased living standards of the workers, the enhanced pres- 
tige and social status of labor, the growth of the numerical, 
economic and political power of trade unions, the emergence 
of the welfare state—all these facts which have character- 
ized the development of the democracies in the last decades 
—were completely ignored by the 20th Congress. 


Though this distorted view of Western economy was in 
the best Stalinist tradition, the present rulers in the Krem- 
lin felt obliged to take exception to one conclusion drawn 
by their late master from the theory of the “decay of capi- 
talism.” Stalin had said that “decaying capitalism” had 
nothing to offer to the Soviet Union. As is well known, his 
successors have adopted a different attitude. They are 
anxious to make use of the advances made by the West in 
science and technology. 
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Since the Communists are always able to adapt their 
“theory” to the practical needs of the policy they follow at 
a given moment, Khrushchev, Mikoyan and Shepilov made 
one reservation in their analysis of “decaying capitalism.” 
They distinguished between the “decay” and the “stagna- 
tion” of capitalism. While reaffirming the thesis of “capital- 
ist decay,” they rejected the doctrine of “capitalist stagna- 
tion,” i.e., a halt in production and technical progress of the 
economically advanced countries. Through such casuistry 
they hope, on the one hand, to save the fundamental Com- 
munist doctrine of the certain doom of capitalism and, on 
the other hand, to justify their eagerness to acquire and 
make use of capitalist “know-how.” 


Indorse Stalin’s Foreign Policies 


In dealing with international relations, Khrushchev’s 
report compared the foreign policy of the Soviet Empire 
with the foreign policy of the democracies. It goes without 
saying that this comparison was highly unfavorable to the 
West. He repeated the old Communist clichés about the 
“imperialist policy of lining up aggressive blocs and fan- 
ning the cold war.” As usual, the United States was branded 
the main culprit. In accordance with the Kremlin’s present 
foreign policy, much attention was paid to the neutral coun- 
tries, above all in Asia. They were praised for having 
identical views on fundamental international issues with 
the Soviet Union. Warm words were also addressed to 
“fraternal Yugoslavia.” 


The Soviet Union was credited with having worked 
“vigorously” to ease international tension and to strengthen 
peace and with having scored “big successes’”—one of them 
being the Geneva Summit Conference. But when Khrush- 
chev discussed in detail the position Moscow takes on such 
decisive problems as German reunification, disarmament 
and security in Europe and Asia, he made it clear that the 
Soviets are not prepared to make any real concessions in 
the interest of a consolidation of peace. 


At the same time, he stressed that the Kremlin intends to 
continue its present policy of “peaceful co-existence” from 
which the Soviet Union has indeed greatly benefited in the 
past. Khrushchev announced that, above all, Moscow will 
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seek an expansion of “business and cultural contacts”— 
that is, to obtain from the West the strategic goods and 
scientific and technical information it so sorely needs. 


The continuity of Soviet foreign policy has, at no time 
since the death of Stalin, been disturbed. Wishful thinkers 
who are eager to swallow the current Soviet myth that 
Stalin was aggressive but that Khrushchev is a dyed-in-the- 
wool peace-loving co-existentionalist would be well-advised 
to give realistic, serious thought to the following evaluation 
which appeared in the special issue of PRAVDA, March 5, 
1954, featuring tributes to Stalin, one year after his death: 


“Under the guidance of the Communist Party, the 
Soviet state is consistently pursuing a peace-loving for- 
eign policy, the principles of which were worked out by 
Lenin and persistently implemented by Stalin. The peace- 
loving Soviet foreign policy arises from the Lenin-Stalin 
principle of the possibility for prolonged co-existence and 
peaceful competition of two different systems—the capi- 
talist and the socialist.” 


Communists Now Strong Enough to Prevent War 


In order to further the “new look” in Soviet foreign 
policy, the 20th Congress decided to revise some of the 
political theories of Communism. The first theory which 
was modified concerns the question whether it is possible 
to prevent war in the present era. Khrushchev answered 
this question in the affirmative. Referring to the ‘Marxist- 
Leninist precept that wars are inevitable as long as im- 
perialism exists,” he asserted that this thesis was correct 
in the past when “1) imperialism was an all-embracing 
world system and 2) the social and political forces which 
did not want war were weak, poorly organized, and hence 
unable to compel the imperialists to renounce war.” Today, 
however, he said, “the situation has changed radically,” and 
he pointed to the “world camp of Socialism which has be- 
come a mighty force” (meaning, of course, the Soviet Em- 
pire) and to the labor movement in the capitalist countries 
both of which, he stated, would together be able to prevent 
the “imperialists” from unleashing war. 


Actually, this theory that war is at present not inevitable 
means no fundamental change. Khrushchev declared that 
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Talbert in N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun 


Lenin’s thesis that, as long as imperialism exists, the eco- 
nomic basis of war is also preserved, remains in force. The 
doctrine that imperialism is bound to breed wars and eco- 
nomic crises has always been one of the basic arguments 
adduced by Communists in advocating the necessity to over- 
throw capitalism. When the Communist rulers now em- 
phasize the possibility of averting war through the com- 
bined efforts of the Soviet Union and “peace-loving” forces 
in non-Communist countries, they do this for practical 
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As M. A. Suslov in his speech at the 


political reasons. 
Congress put it: 


“The knowledge that in this age war is not a fatal in- 
evitability, is no longer unavoidable, will doubtlessly 
stimulate further expansion of the peace movement. .. .” 


In other words, Moscow hopes, through this shift, to find 
mass support for its large-scale ‘‘peace’”’ offensive in the 
so-called uncommitted countries and in the West. 


And, how much Khrushchev’s “deviation” from Stalin 
takes place in the context of Stalinism, on this issue, is 
further shown in the following formulation which appeared 
in BOLSHEVIK, the central theoretical organ of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Number 11, June 15, 1951: 


“Because of the increased strength of the U.S.S.R., 
because of the presence of the countries of Peoples’ De- 
mocracy, because of the colossal extent of the organized 
mass movement for peace, because of the basic change in 
the relationship between the camp of peace, Socialism, 
and democracy, and the camp of war and imperialist 
reaction—a new war can be avoided if the people take the 
fate of peace in their own hands. To deny this possibility 
means to play into the hands of the warmongers, to sow 
abroad a feeling of hopelessness, despair and fatalism, 
instead of inspiring the masses to struggle against the 
warmongers.” 


In this connection, it is likewise interesting to note that 
during the period of the popular front tactics in the mid- 
’thirties— when Moscow tried to exploit the yearning for 
peace of millions of people in the democracies—the Com- 
munists also proclaimed that war could be prevented 
through a “peace movement.” This did not prevent Moscow 
from signing in 1939 the Stalin-Hitler Pact which gave 
Hitler the green light for starting World War II. 


Different Roads to ‘‘Socialism”’ 


Another Communist theory which was revised by the 
20th Congress refers to the forms of transition to Socialism 
in different countries. In his report, Khrushchev stated that 
“alongside the Soviet form of reconstructing society on 
Socialist lines, we now have the form of People’s Democ- 
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racy.” He also referred to “many peculiarities in the proc- 
ess of Socialist construction” in Communist China and 
mentioned Yugoslavia where “specific concrete forms of 
economic management and organization of the state ap- 
paratus are arising in the process of Socialist construction.” 
All these different “forms of transition to Socialism” re- 
ceived the approval of the Congress. 


Actually, although the methods applied in building a 
“Socialist” society in these countries have not always fol- 
lowed exactly the Soviet pattern, there exists a similarity 
in regard to fundamental policies (one-party rule, despite 
occasional paper existence of so-called other parties, com- 
pulsory collectivization, forced industrialization, etc.). Thus, 
these “different forms of transition to Socialism” are not 
so different after all. Moreover, this new theory does not 
mean that Moscow now recognizes the satellites as equals. 
On the contrary, the Soviet rulers continue in their role as 
the overlords of all countries behind the Iron Curtain. 


The 20th Congress also qualified the Communist theory 
that the Communist Party can conquer power only through 
an armed uprising. Khrushchev declared that “it is not true 
that we regard violence and civil war as the only way to 
remake society.” Mikoyan, who spoke at length about this 
subject, gave examples of different roads to “Socialism” : 
“anti-imperialist”, ‘“anti-feudal war’ (Communist China) ; 
“partisan war” (Yugoslavia) ; “peaceful means” (People’s 
Democracies). In reality, however, in all those cases the 
Communists succeeded in establishing their dictatorship 
only by using violence or under the cover of the Red Army 
—always in violation of democratic procedures. 


Khrushchev even asserted that it was possible to establish 
“Socialism” by parliamentary means. In support of this 
thesis, Mikoyan quoted Karl Marx who, in 1872, had de- 
clared in Amsterdam that in countries like America and 
Britain—and possibly Holland— the workers might achieve 
their goal by peaceful means. Heretofore, anybody who had 
quoted that statement by Marx was violently denounced by 
the Communists as a “class traitor.” Mikoyan also recalled 
that Lenin had thought it possible that in a small country 
surrounded by “Socialist” countries the transition to Social- 
ism could take place peacefully. 
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What Lenin actually did say in October 1916 was the 
following: 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat, of the only class 
that is thoroughly revolutionary, is essential for the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie and for frustrating its counter- 
revolutionary efforts. . . It cannot be denied, however, 
that, in certain cases, as exceptions to the rule—for ex- 
ample, in a small state adjacent to a big state in which 
the social revolution has been accomplished—the bour- 
geoisie, having become convinced that resistance is use- 
less, and preferring to save their heads, may surrender 
power peacefully. It is much more probable, of course, 
that even in small states, Socialism will not be achieved 
without civil war, and, therefore, the only program inter- 
national Social-Democracy can advance is the recognition 
of such a war.” (Collected Works, Volume 19, page 256.) 


This means that Lenin foresaw “peaceful” seizure of 
power by the “proletariat” only after the pattern followed 
some thirty years later by the Communists in the ‘Peoples’ 
Democracies” (Czechoslovakia and others). 


Mikoyan even went so far as to declare that the Bolshevik 
October Revolution was accomplished ‘‘almost peacefully.” 
Actually, as is well known, the Bolsheviks seized power by 
employing armed force first, in order to overthrow, in 
November 1917, the democratic Kerensky government and, 
secondly, in order to dissolve, in January 1918, the demo- 
cratically-elected Constituent Assembly whose overwhelming 
majority consisted of democratic Socialists. 


Khrushchev made it perfectly clear that the Communists, 
regardless of the means employed by them in order to gain 
control of a country, after taking power, will destroy de- 
mocracy and establish their totalitarian one-party regime. 
He said very cynically that “the use or non-use of violence in 
the transition to Socialism depends on the resistance of the 
exploiters, on whether the exploiting class itself resorts to 
violence, rather than on the proletariat.” In other words, 
if the non-Communist forces submit voluntarily to Com- 
munist dictatorship, the Communists promise not to use 
force! 


Khrushchev foresaw that in ‘‘the countries where capital- 
ism is still strong and has a huge military and police ap- 
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“Ever See the Russian Rope Trick?” 
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(Seaman in ILGWU Justice) 


paratus at its disposal, the reactionary forces will, of course, 
inevitably offer serious resistance; there the transition to 
Socialism will be attended by a sharp class revolutionary 
struggle.” Obviously, he had in mind the United States and 
Great Britain. On the other hand, he believed that in a 
number of capitalist countries—he was probably thinking 
of former colonial countries and of France and Italy where 
the Communist Party is strong—the Communist Party has 
a chance of winning a “stable parliamentary majority, 
backed by a mass revolutionary movement of the prole- 
tariat,” i.e., a Communist-controlled movement to terrorize 
the population and the Parliament. (Our emphasis.) 


Of course, the Kremlin will seek to soft-pedal Lenin’s 
emphasis on violence, in order to attract new supporters 
especially in Asia and among European Social Democrats 
for its united front maneuver. But as Communists, the 
Soviet rulers will continue to insist that, come what may, 
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the Communist Party—arrogating to itself everywhere the 
title of “vanguard” of the working class—must dominate 
the situation completely. This is decisive. All else is sec- 
ondary for the role of Communist Parties on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, after the 20th Congress, no less than be- 
fore. Khrushchev made this clear to the 20th Congress 
when he declared: 


. The working class by rallying around itself the 
toiling’ peasantry, the intelligentsia, all patriotic forces, 

. is in a position to defeat the reactionary forces op- 
posed to popular interests, to capture a stable majority in 
parliament and to transform the latter from an organ of 
bourgeois democracy into a genuine instrument of the 
people’s will. . . . Whatever the form of transition to 
Socialism, the decisive and indispensible factor is the 
political leadership of the working class headed by its 
vanguard...” (Our emphasis.) 


Moscow Continues to Brand Free Labor 
As Enemy Number One 


In order to prevent anybody from suspecting that the 
Communists have become adherents of democratic Social- 
ism, the Soviet rulers criticized severely “reformists” and 
“revisionists.” Mikoyan characterized them as people who 
“have always... worked only to restrict the struggle of the 
working class to minor reforms” while, he said, it was 
necessary to accomplish a revolution. He concluded: 


“That is why the question of the possibility of peaceful 
revolution in separate countries should not be confused 
with reformism. It should be remembered that revolu- 
tion—peaceful or not peaceful—will always be revolution, 
while reformism will always remain a fruitless marking 
of time. Hence, in order to win, the working class must 
wage a ceaseless struggle against reformism and the illu- 
sions which reformism engenders in its ranks.” (Em- 
phasis in the original.) 


Oddly enough, simultaneously with their attacks upon 
Social Democrats, the Soviet rulers called for a return to 
the “united front” and “popular front” tactics. In this con- 
nection, it might be useful to refer to the previous experi- 
ence with those Communist tactics. The Communists first 
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called for a “united front” with the Socialists and free trade 
unions in the ’twenties. In the ’thirties, the Communist 
Parties employed the tactics of collaboration with Socialist 
organizations only as a stepping-stone to an ever-widening 
alliance with non-labor and even anti-labor forces. The 
“popular front” policy wound up with the Communists 
lining up with the Nazis and other Fascists. 


From 1944-1947 the Communists staged a return to the 
united front and popular front strategy. They entered 
Socialist coalition governments. They succeeded in luring 
most of the free trade unions into the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.). The Communist leaders then 
also proclaimed—as they do today—that each country must 
seek its own road to “Socialism”; there was talk of a 
“French road to Socialism,” a “German road to Socialism,” 
etc. Simultaneously, the Communists courted the worst re- 
actionary elements and in many instances fought the legit- 
imate demands of the workers. This period ended abruptly 
when Moscow decided to terminate its war-time alliance 
with the democracies and to resort to acts of aggression 
(Greece, Berlin Blockade, etc.). The Cominform was 
founded. Communism again openly designated free labor as 
its enemy No. 1. The thesis that there were different paths 
to “Socialism” was soon condemned. The Communist Par- 
ties and their agencies busied themselves as the Kremlin’s 
tools in the cold war. 


Free labor should remember those lessons today as the 
Soviet rulers attempt to re-enact for the third time their 
popular-front game. In the final analysis, the real aim of 
this Communist strategy is the destruction of the free labor 
movement. Being an utterly reactionary force, Communism 
hates and fears free labor most. The Kremlin rulers feel 
more at home with non-labor forces than with representa- 
tives of free labor. Just as Stalin put highest trust in Hitler, 
Khrushchev confessed, during his recent visit to Great 
Britain, that he preferred the Conservatives to the Labor 
Party. 


By making the above-mentioned changes in the inter- 
national policies of Communism and by professing formally 
sincere interest in establishing ‘‘unity of the working-class,” 
the Soviet leaders hope to convince public opinion in the 
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non-Communist countries that the aims and practices of 
Communism are peaceful. The Kremlin rulers hope to make 
Communism more palatable, more acceptable and even re- 
spectable in the eyes of the free world and thus to under- 
mine the vigilance and the military, political and moral 
strength of the democracies. 


Cominform Dissolved 


Since the 20th Congress ended, Moscow has made another 
move to lull the free world into complacency. The Comin- 
form has been dissolved. Thus, Khrushchev has repeated 
the trick which Stalin employed so successfully during 
World War II when he decreed the end of the Comintern. 
However, this time the West will not be so easily deceived. 
From several books which were written by non-Russian 
Communists who were on the staff of the Comintern—when 
the latter was officially dissolved—we have learned how the 
Comintern continued to operate in spite of its nominal non- 
existence. (See, for instance, Enrique Castro Delgado, J’ai 
Perdu La Foi a4 Moscou—I Lost My Faith At Moscow— 
Paris, Gallimard, 1950.) 


Unlike the Comintern, the Cominform never played an 
important role. More and more, Moscow has abandoned the 
pretense that there existed an international organization of 
Communist Parties independent of the Kremlin. Every 
Communist Party has been made directly subject to the 
orders of the Soviet leaders. Consequently, the dissolution 
of the Cominform will not necessitate any change in the 
direction or operation of the international Communist 
movement. 


The program and policies of the Communist Parties for 
the near future have been formulated and decided by the 
20th Congress. It is significant that it was the Russian 
Communist Party alone—without seeking the advice, let 
alone the approval of the other Communist Parties— which 
modified the theories of international Communism and pre- 
scribed the new tactics for the Communists outside the Iron 
Curtain. Never before has a Congress of the C.P.S.U. done 
this so openly; never before have the relations between the 
Kremlin and the non-Soviet Communist Parties been so 
mercilessly exposed as relations between master and 


puppets. 
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DOWN WITH THE “CULT OF THE INDIVIDUAL”: 
LONG LIVE ‘COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP”’ 


Important as are the changes which the 20th Congress 
decreed in regard to the policies of international Commu- 
nism, they were not the most startling and far-reaching 
decisions made by the present leaders of the C.P.S.U. The 
truly sensational actions taken by the Congress concern the 
regime of the Soviet Communist Party. They center around 
the personality of Stalin, they signify a criticism of the in- 
ner party system he built, of his methods of rule. 

Since Stalin’s death in March, 1953, his successors have 
tended, although only slowly, hesitantly and waveringly, to 
fight against the personal aspects of the Stalin myth, i.e. 
against his deification which took place while he was alive. 
The 20th Congress formally authorized this fight and made 
it the official policy of the Party. 


The attack upon Stalin is being carried out in the form of 
a condemnation of the “cult of the individual” and under 
the slogan, “return to the Leninist principle of collective 
leadership.” Khrushchev declared that since the 19th Con- 
gress in October 1952 it had been necessary “‘to re-establish 
the Party standards worked out by Lenin, which in the past 
had frequently been violated.” He continued: 


“It was of paramount importance to re-establish and to 
strengthen in every way the Leninist principle of collec- 
tive leadership. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
tried to set an example in this matter. Every one can see 
how much the role of the Central Committee as the col- 
lective leader of our Party has grown in recent years. . . 


“The Central Committee was concerned to develop the 
creative ability of Party members and all the working 
people, and to this end it took steps to explain widely the 
Marxist-Leninist conceptions of the role of the individual 
in history. It vigorously condemned the cult of the in- 
dividual as being alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, 
a cult which tends to make a particular leader a hero and 
miracle worker and at the same time belittles the role of 
the Party and the masses, and tends to reduce their crea- 
tive effort. Currency of the cult of the individual tended 
to minimize the role of collective leadership in the Party, 
and at times resulted in serious drawbacks in our work.” 
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Mikoyan even said that “for approximately twenty years 
we actually had no collective leadership, the cult of the in- 
dividual ... prevailed.” That would mean that the present 
Soviet leaders fix the mid-’thirties, i.e. the time of the great 
purges, as the date when Stalin’s personal role began. But 
in another part of his speech Mikoyan went still farther 
back. He reminded his audience of the “alarm Lenin felt as 
he departed from us, for the destinies of our Party and the 
revolution. He feared above all divisions in the Party. . .”— 
an allusion to the famous testament of Lenin in which he 
severely criticized Stalin, then General Secretary of the 
Bolshevik Party, and recommended that Stalin be removed 
from that post. Stalin suppressed the testament and Lenin’s 
last will was not fulfilled. 


At the end of his speech, Mikoyan exclaimed: “How glad 
Lenin would be, if now, after 32 years, he could see the 
organizational and political unity which exists today in the 
ranks of our Party and its leadership. . .”—thus implying 
that not only in “recent years,” not only for “20 years,” but 
ever since Lenin’s death in 1924 Stalin had violated “Lenin- 
ist standards of Party life.” 


Stalinist Technique Employed to Downgrade Stalin 


In the speeches at the 20th Congress, in Khrushchev’s 
secret speech to the delegates—to the extent that it was first 
reported in the press—and in the official statements made 
since then, the attacks against Stalin have been directed 
primarily against his role as the head of the Party, against 
his arbitrary, absolute and ruthless rule of the Party. 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan and others have above all complained 
about the treatment Stalin dealt out to his close associates, 
all prominent Communists, in the leading bodies of the 
Party, the government and the army. A number of them 
became victims of Stalin’s terror system. It is significant 
that those who have been publicly rehabilitated so far were 
all loyal Stalinists, men who supported Stalin against his 
adversaries in the struggle for Lenin’s succession. On the 
other hand, those adversaries themselves, who were executed 
during the great purges in the ’thirties, were expressly 
excluded from the category of those who might be rehabili- 
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tated. In his report to the 20th Congress Khrushchev 
stated: 


“The Party’s unity has been built up over the course 
of many years and decades; it grew stronger in battle 
with a host of enemies. The Trotskyites, Bukharinites, 
bourgeois nationalists, and other malignant enemies of 
the people, the men who would restore capitalism, tried 
desperately to undermine the Party’s Leninist unity from 
within—and all of them broke their necks.” (Our 
emphasis. ) 


In his secret speech to the delegates, Khrushchev is re- 
ported to have said that Stalin was a psychiatric case, 
suffering from megalomania, persecution psychosis, etc. 
Evidently, the present Soviet rulers want the Russian peo- 
ple to believe that Stalin was mad and wrong when he 
murdered those Politburo members who have been rehabili- 
tated by Khrushchev and Company but that he was sane— 
and right—when he drove to suicide or ordered Zinoviev, 
Bukharin, Tomsky, etc., to be executed. 


Stalin’s mass terror directed against millions of workers, 
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peasants and entire nationalities was not condemned by the 
20th Congress. Since Stalin’s death, his successors have 
made it plain through words and deeds that they intend to 
continue the terror system in its basic forms. In true Stalin- 
ist fashion, Beria was secretly arrested, tried and executed 
by his “colleagues.” Khrushchev, in admitting that State 
Security agencies (secret police) had in a number of cases 
been guilty of “lawlessness” and “arbitrariness,’’ made only 
the “Beria gang” responsible for this situation. But he de- 
fended the secret police as such in declaring that: 


“It should be stated that because a number of cases 
have been reviewed and set aside, some comrades have 
begun to manifest a certain distrust for the workers of 
the State Security agencies. That, of course, is incorrect 
and very harmful.” 


In justification for the continued existence of the secret 
police system, he used the same arguments as Stalin did in 
defense of his terror methods. Khrushchev declared: 


“It should not be forgotten that enemies have always 
tried and will go on trying to hinder the big job of build- 
ing Communism. The capitalist world around us has sent 
a good many spies and saboteurs into our country. It 
would be naive to suppose that the enemies will now give 
up their attempts to harm us in every way. Everybody 
knows that the subversive activity against our country is 
openly supported and advertised by the reactionary cir- 
cles of a number of capitalist states. It is enough to point 
out that since 1951, the United States has appropriated 
100 million dollars annually for subversive activity 
against the Socialist countries. We must, therefore, in 
every way raise revolutionary vigilance among the Soviet 
people and strengthen the State Security agencies.” 


The bogus theory of “capitalist encirclement” of the 
Soviet Union has clearly not been buried with Stalin, its 
author. 


There are some who attach undue significance to the fact 
that today there is no mass purge in the Soviet Union. This 
is supposed to be proof of the “liberalization” trend being 
fostered in accord with the policies of Khrushchev and his 
“collective leadership.” Actually this attitude is without 
foundation of fact and flies in the face of all the facts of the 
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history of the mass_purge as a technique of Communist 
Party rule and inner regime. 


The fact of the matter is that Stalin himself admitted at 
the Eighteenth Soviet Communist Party Congress, held in 
March 1939, that there were grave errors in the policy of 
the mass purge. He said: 


“It cannot be said that the purge was not accompanied 
by grave mistakes. There were unfortunately more mis- 
takes than might have been expected. Undoubtedly, we 
shall have no further need of resorting to the method of 
the mass purge.” 


The Resolution adopted by the 18th Congress declared: 


“The method of the mass purge was of very little effect 
and did not achieve its purpose with regard to hostile 
elements who had wormed their way into the Party and 
who had masked their true character by double-dealing 
and deceiving the Party.” 


This resolution also sought to absolve Stalin and his Party 
leadership from all blame for the “excesses of the purge” 
and to assure members that in the future purges would be 
supervised by the Party. This is exactly the attempt Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin are making today when they seek to 
blame all crimes on Stalin and Beria. 


As a sop and guarantee to Party ranks, Party statutes 
were amended to include the following: 


“11. When the question of the expulsion of a Party 
member or the reinstatement of an expelled member is 
discussed, the maximum caution and comradely considera- 
tion must be exercised and the grounds for the accusa- 
tions brought against the Party member thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


“12. Appeals against expulsion from the Party must 
be examined by the Party bodies to which they are ad- 
dressed within not more than two weeks from date of 
receipt.” 


As shown by the latest executions (Bagirov and others) 
even the most violent expression of the purge continues to 
be a very important instrument of Party leadership. Since 
the purge is one of the essential means of stabilizing the 
totalitarian regime, it will continue to flourish as the pres- 
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ent ruling group stabilizes and consolidates itself. Whoever 
emerges as the undisputed leader will seek to make his 
dominance indisputable by relying on the purge as the 
powerful stabilizer. 


‘Judicial Reform”’ In U.S.S.R. 


Immediately after Stalin’s death, his successors an- 
nounced that they would carry out a thorough judicial 
reform. Since then a few of the most despotic and shocking 
laws of the purge era have been abolished. But Soviet citi- 
zens continue to be deprived of most of the elementary per- 
sonal guarantees provided for by the laws of democratic 
countries. 


Khrushchev has sought to create the impression abroad 
and at home that the regime is being liberalized. Towards 
this end, Moscow has announced a decree which is supposed 
to do away with the special powers granted to the Soviet 
secret police for investigating acts of so-called sabotage and 
terrorism. This decree, however, covers only such cases in- 
vestigated by the Security organs under sections 7, 8 and 9 
of Articles 58 of the Criminal Code of the Russian Federa- 
tion (R.S.F.S.R.) and the relevant sections in the codes of 
the other constituent Republics. 


This decree does not take away, or even reduce, by one 
iota, the vast powers of the political police under other 
sections of this dreaded Article 58 which deals with eco- 
nomic sabotage, revealing of state or military secrets, 
espionage, high treason, theft of “Socialist” property, and 
contacts with foreigners and other such crimes. The secret 
police can, under other sections of Article 58, continue to 
exercise their powers of “investigation” just as brutally as 
they did under sections 7, 8, and 9. In fact, the Ministry of 
Interior continues its Special Board—as in the days of 
Stalin—with the power to incarcerate those whom it con- 
siders as “socially dangerous” for a term of five years— 
without any trial. As under Stalin, the Soviet system of 
“justice” is only a crude travesty of justice. 


No general amnesty has been proclaimed. Faced with the 
necessity to remedy the growing lack of manpower and to 
increase labor productivity, the Soviet government has sent 
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some of the inmates of concentration camps home and has 
“transformed” others into forced settlers. However, the 
slave labor camps have not been closed. New prisoners 
arrive in these camps daily. This has been reported by Ger- 
man prisoners just returned from Russian camps. Among 
the most recent arrivals were Georgians who had staged 
protest demonstrations against the demotion of their na- 
tional hero, Stalin. 


Their lot has benefited very little from Khrushchev’s 
“liberal” policies. Austrians who have recently been released 
from Soviet slave labor camps have told in considerable 
detail how the Security police shot down camp inmates 
imprisoned during the Stalin era when they demanded their 
release under the new Party line. On the evening of April 
3, 1956, serious rioting took place at Camp Mirnoje, com- 
manded by Captain Gorelikov. The latter was killed during 
the revolt which was suppressed by special secret police 
units rushed from the Norilsk and Igarka districts, 250 
miles to the north. 


Over two hundred captives were slain by the secret police 
forces in the outbreaks which engulfed the camps of Veresh- 
chagino, Verkhne Imbatskoe, and Mirnoje located on the 
Yenisei River, 500 miles north of Tomsk. It is clear that 
only “excesses” and some of the most obviously obnoxious 
practices of the secret police have been outlawed. The terror 
system as such has been maintained for the simple reason 
that no totalitarian regime can exist without terror. 


Basic Stalinism Continues 


Besides attacking Stalin’s one-man rule, the 20th Con- 
gress criticized the late dictator as an ideologist, as a 
philosopher, as an economist and historian. His theoretical 
works, specially his “History of the C.P.S.U. (B), Short 
Course” and his essay on “Economic Problems of Socialism” 
—which only a short time ago were still considered as 
“sacred writings” by Communists throughout the world— 
were rejected as non-scholarly, biased and unsatisfactory. 
All this, of course, is part of the process to destroy the mee 
ofa god- like, all-knowing and infallible Stalin. 


However, the 20th Congress remained silent in regard to 
Stalin’s all-important role in elaborating, determining, and 
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executing the economic and foreign policies of the Soviet 
Union during the last three decades. After all, Stalin was 
not only the Ivan the Terrible of the Communist Party. He 
was also responsible for the ruthless carrying out of com- 
pulsory collectivization; forced industrialization with its 
priority on heavy industry, accompanied by ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the workers and privations for the entire popu- 
lation; the Hitler-Stalin Pact; the annexations and aggres- 
sions of the post-war period; the unleashing of the cold war. 


We have already mentioned that the 20th Congress re- 
affirmed the Soviet position—which was adopted when 
Stalin was still alive—on most of the fundamental inter- 
national issues of our times. As Khrushchev demonstrated 
in India and a short while ago in Great Britain, one of the 
favorite topics of his speeches abroad is the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact which he continues to defend. 


We shall see later that Stalin’s successors are also con- 
tinuing his economic policy without any decisive changes. 
In other words, the revision of Stalinism does not include 
the basic domestic and foreign policies as evolved by the 
deceased dictator. The present Soviet rulers are well aware 
of the danger that any reversal of Stalin’s economic and 
international course might shake the very foundations of 
the Soviet slave empire. They also realize that any repudia- 
tion of Stalin’s achievements would undermine their own 
prestige, since they themselves were among his chief lieu- 
tenants when those policies were originated and were put 
into practice. 


Certainly Khrushchev and the other top leaders do not ig- 
nore the fact that the demotion of Stalin—limited as it is— 
affects their position as well. They cannot deny their knowl- 
edge of and participation in Stalin’s crimes. It is reported 
that when, in his secret speech to the 20th Congress, 
Khrushchev denounced Stalin as a madman and assassin, a 
delegate asked him why he had not opposed the late despot. 
Khrushchev is said to have answered that he and the other 
members of Stalin’s entourage feared for their lives. A 
pitiful answer—an answer which does not absolve them of 
their responsibility for the deaths of millions of innocent 
people. 


Moreover, Khrushchev and his colleagues had defended 
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and praised publicly the very actions for which they now 
attack the dead tyrant. If Stalin was deified, it was they 
who were the first to glorify him. In demoting their late 
master they have also lowered their own stature. 


No one should exaggerate the extent to which freedom of 
criticism is now permitted even to members within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In stressing this, 
we do not deny that the Khrushchev leadership faces many 
problems as a result of even its mere talk about permitting 
freedom to criticize. This is especially true in satellite coun- 
tries like Poland and Czechoslovakia. The Communists will 
be permitted to criticize only that which they are ordered 
and allowed by the “collective leadership” to criticize. 


If in the course of the process anyone goes beyond those 
orders or transgresses the line laid down by the “collective 
leadership,” he will be denounced with the same venom and 
violence used in the days of Stalin. Thus we find PRAVDA 
declaring on April 5, 1956, in its leading editorial captioned: 
“The Communist Party Has Triumphed and Triumphs 
Through Loyalty to Leninism” : 


“At the same time, we cannot disregard instances when 
individual rotten elements try to make use of criticism 
and self-criticism for all sorts of slanderous fabrications 
and anti-Party assertions. For example, at a meeting of 
the Party unit of one of the scientific laboratories, staff 
members Avalov, Orlov, Nesterov, and Shchedrin used 
inner-Party democracy to make slanderous speeches di- 
rected against the Party policy and its Leninist founda- 
tions. The Communists in the Party unit did not display 
the proper militant, Bolshevist intolerance of these sallies 
against the Party. Provocative anti-Party statements 
were also made by L. Yaroshenko at the Party meeting 
of the Moscow Province Statistical Board. Such speeches 
are essentially echoes of someone else’s voices, reiteration 
of threadbare, slanderous fictions of reactionary foreign 
propaganda.” 


Incidentally, the Yaroshenko censured by PRAVDA is the 
same Yaroshenko denounced by Stalin in 1952 in his “Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.” And this 
despite the fact that the latter Stalin “masterpiece” was 
repudiated at the 20th Congress by none other than Anastas 
I, Mikoyan, member of the Communist Party Presidium. 
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Obviously, Tovarish Yaroshenko was wrong in concluding 
that because Mikoyan repudiated the Stalin “analysis,” he, 
as a Party member, had, under the new, “liberal” line, the 
right to uphold the views for which Stalin (and Mikoyan) 
condemned him in 1952. 


“Return To Leninism’’—Its Real Meaning 


The Soviet rulers now call for a return to Leninism. 
By posing as true disciples of Lenin, they hope to repair the 
damage their reputations have lately suffered. Actually, the 
policy of the present Kremlin rulers is a far cry from Soviet 
rule under Lenin. Compared with conditions prevailing un- 
der the present regime in the Soviet Union, Lenin’s regime 
was mild. 


On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that without 
Leninism there would have been no Stalinism. It was 
Lenin who created the Bolshevik Party which from its very 
beginning was alien to the principles of a democratic party. 
It was Lenin who formulated the theory of the Communist 
revolution as an armed uprising of the minority of the 
population. Moreover, when Lenin carried out such a revo- 
lution by the minority of the population in November 1917, 
it was directed not against an autocratic regime but against 
a democratic, even a Socialist government. The so-called 
dictatorship of the proletariat which he established in Rus- 
sia, has, in reality, always been only a one-party dictator- 
ship over the entire Russian people including the workers. 


It was Lenin who organized the Tcheka, the Soviet secret 
police. Although he did not carry out mass purges on the 
scale of those organized by Stalin, he ruthlessly persecuted 
his political enemies; he had them imprisoned and a number 
of them shot. He brutally suppressed the Kronstadt re- 
bellion which had raised the demand of more freedom for 
Russia’s toiling masses. It was Lenin who destroyed “inner- 
party democracy” when, at the 10th Congress of the Bol- 
shevik Party in 1921, he outlawed the further existence of 
ideological groupings inside the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and insisted on iron discipline and blind obe- 
dience for its members. 


It was Lenin who split the international labor movement 
and made the Communist International subservient to Mos- 
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cow. He ordered the Communist Parties to wage an un- 
relenting war on “reformism”’; i.e., the free labor move- 
ment. 


It was Lenin who conceived the world as divided into two 
irreconcilably hostile camps: a “Socialist” camp and a 
“capitalist” camp between which—notwithstanding the gib- 
berish of the present Soviet rulers about the ‘‘Leninist 
principle of co-existence’”’—no true and lasting cooperation 
was possible. Actually, Lenin spoke publicly only once of 
“co-existence.” In an interview with the NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL at the beginning of 1920, he de- 
clared that the Soviets were for a “peaceful co-existence of 
peoples, of workers and peasants of all nations who awake 
to a new life, a life without exploitation, without land- 
owners, without capitalists, without businessmen.” (Lenin, 
Works, Russian Edition, Vol. 30, p. 340.) That means 
Lenin thought co-existence possible only between Com- 
munist countries. 


It was Lenin who wrote that “Soviet Socialist democracy 
is not contradictory to individual management and dictator- 
ship in any way, that the will of a class may sometimes be 
carried out by a dictator, who at times may do more alone 
and who is frequently more necessary.” (Selected Works, 
Vol. VIII, p. 222.) Lenin ~ecognized and welcomed the 
trend to personal rule, inherent in every dictatorship. Thus, 
when Stalin established his one-man rule, he did not violate 
any teaching of Leninism. 


In examining the meaning of the Khrushchev slogan “Re- 


” 


turn to Leninism,” we must pose the following questions: 
(1) Will it bring democracy at home, to the various peo- 
ples now under Kremlin rule? (2) Will it bring peace to 
the peoples of the world yearning for peace and freedom? 
In pondering these questions, we must not forget that 
Lenin himself was a master at varying his tactics. He 
swung from War Communism to the N.E.P., from frontal 
assaults against Social Democrats to the tactics of the 
united front, and from aggression to “co-existence” and 
back to aggression. Thus, in 1918-19, he inspired and insti- 
gated the Bolshevik invasion of Finland and the Baltics. 
Then followed Moscow-instigated civil war in Hungary and 
Germany. In 1920 came the invasion of Poland. The seizure 
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of Outer Mongolia was ominously significant, in view of 
what has since happened on the Chinese mainland. 


In short, as long as the monolithic Communist Party dic- 
tatorship, with its totalitarian control of every walk of life 
continues in the U.S.S.R., the roots and cause of the Com- 
munist evil will continue virile and virulent. As long as this 
situation prevails, no tactical change, no matter how im- 
portant or spectacular, will alter the basic and over-riding 
fact that the Soviet state—regardless of who is or are at the 
helm—is a machine for a world-wide counter-revolution 
against human freedom and democracy, an infernal instru- 
ment for remolding all human society on the Soviet Com- 
munist pattern. 


Will There Be a Successor to Stalin and 
Another Personal Dictatorship? 


The present Kremlin leaders emphatically declare now 
that no return to a personal dictatorship is possible. They 
assert that they are all loyal adherents of the principle of 
“collective leadership.” But actually Khrushchev is way out 
in front of the other members of the Presidium. He has 
pushed himself into the foreground by the same ruthless 
methods that Stalin employed in his rise to unlimited power. 
After having liquidated his most dangerous rival, Beria, he 
downgraded Malenkov, whom he forced publicly to confess 
mistakes which he, Khrushchev, himself had committed— 
especially in agriculture. Then Khrushchev eliminated 
Molotov as a possible heir to Stalin’s throne by subjecting 
him to public humiliation. Molotov has since been replaced 
as Foreign Minister. Khrushchev has seized control of the 
secret police. He has purged the Party machine of many of 
his opponents and replaced them with his henchmen. Even 
before the 20th Congress convened, Khrushchev had secured 
for himself a solid majority in the Party apparatus. He 
removed more than one-fourth of the Central Committee 
members elected at the 19th Party Congress. Out of 236 
members and candidates (non-voting members) elected to 
the 19th Party Congress in October 1952, Khrushchev 
purged 54 before the 20th Congress. Five died a natural 
death. 
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The leading bodies which were elected at the Congress 
are his tools. Of the 133 members of the Central Committee, 
55 are newcomers who owe their election to Khrushchev. 
The same holds true for the 74 new candidates of the Cen- 
tral Committee. (There are altogether 122 candidates.) Of 
the 11 members of the Presidium, two were newly elected— 
both are Khrushchev’s men. Five of the six candidates of 
the Presidium were newly appointed at the 20th Congress 
—four of them are Party bosses who were elevated by 
Khrushchev. The most important organ of the Party, the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee, is headed by Khrush- 
chev. Of the other seven members, four belong to his clique. 
In addition, he controls the newly created Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party for Russia 
proper (R.S.F.S.R.). 


Khrushchev made the main report to the Congress—for 
seven hours. He laid down the line which all other leaders 
glowingly indorsed and all other speakers slavishly followed. 
He was applauded and praised almost in the same exag- 
gerated manner as Stalin was. 


This does not mean that the question of who shal! be 
Stalin’s successor has already been definitely settled in favor 
of Khrushchev. At this time, he does not yet have either 
the prestige, the authority, or the power Stalin enjoyed. 
But at the moment, it looks as if he will one day occupy in 
the Communist hierarchy the place left vacant by Stalin’s 
death. 


Streamlining the Communist Party Machine 


A considerable part of Khrushchev’s report to the 20th 
Congress was devoted to the activities of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. His main thesis was that Party work must 
be closely linked with economic work and that the main 
tasks of the Party should lie in the field of economics. He 
called upon Party cadres “to study more thoroughly the 
technology and economics of industrial enterprises, collec- 
tive farms, machine and tractor stations, and state farms 
so as to gain profound knowledge for directing their work.” 
He bitterly complained about Party bureaucracy, red tape, 
divorce of Party activities from economic work, alienation 
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of Party officials from the masses, etc. In order to make 
Party leaders more interested in and feel more responsible 
for the jobs entrusted them, he proposed to have their 
salaries depend to a certain extent on the results they 
achieved. 


In the data he gave, Khrushchev showed that the present 
C.P.S.U. is largely an organization in which paid full-time 
party functionaries prevail. Thus, of some 90,000 members 
in the coal industry, only 38,000 work underground in the 
mines; of more than 3 million Party members and candidate 
members living in rural localities, less than half actually 
work on collective farms, machine and tractor stations and 
state farms. To remedy this situation, Khrushchev urged 
on the one hand an increase in the recruiting of industrial 
workers, on the other hand, a reduction of the bureaucratic 
apparatus. 


In short, his endeavor is to activate, to streamline the 
Communist Party, to end its rigidity and sterility, to 
awaken its members to their duties in the economic field, to 
bridge the gap between Communist Party work and the 
actual life of the country, to bring the Party closer to 
production. 


Complaints about Party bureaucracy and proposals to 
overcome it are not new in Soviet Russia. It remains to be 
seen whether Khrushchev’s plan will have greater success 
than had previous attempts to reform the Party. Such plans 
are, of course, not popular in the vast Party machine. How- 
. ever, the present Kremlin rulers are evidently aware of the 
. fact that the large majority of the Russian people regard 
| °* the Communist Party as a parasitic body and hate it. They 
seem to realize that without a rapprochement between 
Party and people the vast tasks set by the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan cannot be fulfilled. 


THE SIXTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The 20th Congress adopted a new Five-Year Plan, the 
sixth of its kind (1956-1960). It is a highly ambitious 
program. 


It cannot be denied that, since the end of World War II, 
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Soviet economy has made great progress as shown by the 
following official Kremlin figures: 


Commodity Unit 1945 1955 
Coal Million metric tons 149.3 
Petroleum Million metric tons 19.4 
Electricity Billion kilowatt-hours 43.2 
Pig Iron Million metric tons 8.9 
Steel Million metric tons 12.3 
Cotton Cloth Billion meters 1.6 
Leather Shoes Million pairs 64.5 


This rise in production was achieved by giving priority 
to heavy industry while, at the same time, neglecting agri- 
culture and the output of consumer goods. The main target 
of the new Five-Year Plan is to catch up with and to over- 
take the most developed industrial countries in the West in 
per capita production. Growth of industrial production in 
the five-year period is to be approximately 65 per cent. If 
the plan goals are attained, the Soviet Union would produce 
in 1960, as compared with U.S.A. production in 1955, (same 
units as above) : 


U.S.A. Soviet Russia 
1955 1955 
Actual Commodity Actual 


448 Coal 390.1 
332 Petroleum 170.7 
623 Electricity 170.2 

70.9 Pig Iron 33.3 
106 Steel 45.2 


This table shows that Soviet industrial production is ap- 
proaching the United States level. On the other hand, the 
economy of the entire Soviet bloc still has a long road ahead 
before reaching the output of the most important industrial 
products in the Western countries (U.S.A. and West 
Europe) as the following data show: 


Production Soviet Plan 
Actual 1954 Goal 1960 
(In Million Tons) 
a) Coal 
Soviet Union 265 593 
Soviet bloc (including Soviet Union) 451 
U.S.A. 486 
Western countries (including U.S.) 1,028 
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Production Soviet Plan 
Actual 1954 Goal 1960 
(In Million Tons) 


b) Steel 


Soviet Union 
U.S.A. 
Western countries (including U.S.) 


c) Petroleum 

Soviet Union 

Soviet bloc 

U.S.A 

Western countries (including U.S.) 


d) Electricity (In Billion Kilowatt Hours) 
Soviet Union 148 320 
Soviet bloc 225 
U.S.A. 544 
Western countries (including U.S.) 1,123 


In other words, the Soviet Union or the Soviet bloc may 
hope to overtake in the foreseeable future the production of 
some of the Western countries, but will not be able to sur- 
pass their total output. 


In the Sixth Five-Year Plan, as in the previous plans, the 
emphasis will be on the development of heavy industry. Al- 
though an increase in consumer-goods industry and agri- 
culture has been planned, these branches of the Soviet 
economy will continue to be its stepchildren. 


The achievement of the far-reaching goals of the new 
Plan depends primarily on an increase in labor productivity. 
Eighty per cent of the rise in production is to be attained 
through increasing labor productivity. The following labor 
productivity targets have been set for 1956-1960: increase 
in industry of at least 50 per cent; in the building industry 
—at least 52 per cent; in state farms—at least 70 per cent; 
in collective farms—approximately 100 per cent. Although 
the Plan provides for expanded utilization of modern tech- 
niques and technology, it is evident that the rise in labor 
productivity is to be mainly the result of higher work 
norms, i.e., intensification of human work, increased ex- 
ploitation. 
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Towards that end, output norms are to be revised “‘cor- 
responding to the level of modern technology and organiza- 
tion of production.” That is, they are to be raised; wage 
scales are to be changed, those of certain categories of 
engineers, technicians, and office employees are to be “ad- 
justed,” that is to be cut. This process has already begun. 
The method of giving bonuses is to be enhanced in order 
“to stimulate new technical innovations, higher labor pro- 
ductivity and reduction of production costs.” 


Thus, on April 25, 1956, the Soviet government decreed 
drastic salary cuts for some of the highest paid members of 
the Soviet professional and administrative groups. In some 
cases, the reduction is about 50 per cent. This salary 
“reform” is significant in two respects. It provides for a 
steeply graduated system of bonuses for professional work- 
ers. Then, the groups affected by the salary cuts are those 
whom some of the Western experts on the Soviet Union 
have considered to be the ‘new Soviet bourgeoisie’”— the 
new source of power and hope for “liberalization” in the 
Soviet orbit. 


The above decree shows how unfounded is this “theory” 
about technocrats coming to the fore as the new rulers of 
the U.S.S.R. and serving as the fountain of freedom and 
democracy. After, as well as before, the 20th Communist 
Congress, it is the Communist Party which has the mo- 
nopoly of all power in the Soviet orbit. And whoever, or 
whatever clique, dominates the Communist Party dominates 
the life of the land—including the life of the technocrats, 
the workers, the peasants, the artists, the scientists, the 
soldiers, and whatever organized religious bodies there are 
still extant in the U.S.S.R. 


The sole aim of Khrushchev’s proposal to the 20th Con- 
gress for vitalizing the Communist Party in its structure 
and relations to the great mass of people was to enable the 
Communist Party to function all the more effectively as the 
instrument of the dictatorship over the people and as an 
ever greater driving force for world Communist domination. 


At the same time, the new Plan calls for a substantial 
reduction of production and distribution costs. Industrial 
production costs, railway operating expenditures and dis- 
tribution charges in state and co-operative trade are sched- 
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uled to decline by 17 per cent. The total amount of savings 
in all branches of the economy is expected to add up to 
approximately 500,000 million rubles over the five-year 
period—or to more than half of the total capital investments 
under the Sixth Five-Year program. It can be rightly as- 
sumed that wage cuts will contribute a considerable portion 
of these reductions in cost. 


As a result of these wage “savings,” the Soviet govern- 
ment will have more capital for export to underdeveloped 
countries—with a view of using such economic and com- 
mercial transactions as means of infiltrating and subverting 
the lands thus “aided” by the Kremlin. It is clear that the 
present Soviet economic and foreign trade offensive is or- 
ganically bound up with the offensive against the standards 
and income of many workers in the Soviet Union. 


It is all the more imperative for the Soviet economy to 
achieve greater labor productivity because manpower is 
scarce. Due to the purges, war casualties, the maintenance 
of an immense armed force, and a lowered birth rate re- 
sulting from the war and imprisonment of millions of men 
and women, Soviet labor resources have been greatly de- 
pleted. The announced reforms of the slave labor camps 
and the cut in the size of the Soviet Army are measures de- 
signed to remedy this situation. 


Experience has taught the present Soviet rulers that 
terror alone is not likely to help them attain the high labor 
productivity targets of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. They 
have come to realize that after so many years of hardships 
the Soviet workers are weary of merely increased tasks 
without any adequate compensation. Hence, the new Plan 
provides for some material concessions to the Soviet people. 
First of all, the Kremlin has promised to cut working hours 
and to introduce, by 1960, the 40-hour week. It has also 
promised to increase wages, especially for the lowest-paid 
workers, to produce more consumer goods and to step up 
housing construction. However, since Moscow has always 
been generous in regard to promises, it remains to be seen 
how far these promises will be fulfilled. 


In this connection, it is necessary to recall that the 
Stalinist Constitution—which has served for twenty years 
as a sacred fount of pure democracy in the U.S.S.R.—pro- 
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vides for a 7-hour workday for Soviet labor. This hu- 
manitarian and liberal guarantee incorporated in the very 
Constitution of the Soviet Republic has been a dead letter 
for two decades. Nobody in the U.S.S.R. dares talk about it. 
And the “collective leadership” is so contemptuous of the 
feelings and so cynical about the needs of the working peo- 
ple that it even promulgates “new” legislation to give the 
workers in the future that which was proclaimed for them 
twenty years ago! 


At the 20th Congress, it was also announced that the 
pension system would be revised and that the lower cate- 
gories of pensions would be increased. Such a reform was 
overdue—old age and disability pension benefits have been 
grossly inadequate. The educational system is likewise to 
be expanded to ten-year school attendance. Tuition fees for 
higher education which were introduced during the ’thirties 
are to be abolished, thus enabling children of lower-income 
families to attend high schools and colleges. At the same 
time, it will be possible for children of the higher strata of 
Soviet society to maintain a privileged status. Special board- 
ing schools will be established for them. 


Furthermore, the abolition of some of the most stringent 
labor laws of the Stalin era is also meant to improve the 
morale and, thereby, the efficiency of the workers. Hence- 
forth, workers are no longer to be frozen to their jobs and 
liable to imprisonment for being absent from work without 
permission. However, these reforms are not as important 
as they seem to be. First of all, these laws have not been 
enforced for the last five years. Secondly, workers who 
change jobs are still frowned upon and will suffer financial 
disadvantages (loss of credits for certain social benefits) ; 
absenteeism continues to be liable to disciplinary measures. 
Thirdly, compulsion still rules labor relations. Thus a work- 
er must continue to carry a work book. No worker can be 
hired without having presented his work book. Further- 
more, the government has retained the right to draft young 
persons and graduates from universities and higher tech- 
nical schools for certain types of work. In addition, a large- 
scale so-called “voluntary” recruitment of workers for the 
Eastern parts of the country has been organized. 


In improving somewhat the sad lot of the Soviet worker, 
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the Communist bosses are motivated solely by the need to 
enhance his efficiency. This is shown by the fact that in the 
post-Stalin period the Soviet “trade unions” have been 
assigned the same role they played under the late dictator 
Stalin—to serve primarily as organs subservient to the 
Communist Party. 


It is significant that the role of the “trade unions” was 
not discussed in Bulganin’s Report on the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, but by Khrushchev in that part of his speech entitled 
“Party Organizational Work.” At the 20th Congress, 
Khrushchev criticized the Communist Party for serious 
shortcomings in its activities. He also criticized the Soviet 
“trade unions” because of lack of militancy, “creative 
fervor, incisiveness, adherence to principle, and initiative in 
raising fundamental vitally important questions.” He cited 
as an example the attitude of trade unions towards collective 
agreements. Collective agreements in Soviet Russia have, 
of course, nothing in common with free collective bargain- 
ing as we know it in the United States. Soviet collective 
agreements serve only the purpose of putting on paper wage 
rates fixed by the government. 


Nevertheless, even those so-called “‘collective agreements” 
are, according to Khrushchev, often enough not carried out 
and “the trade unions keep silent, as though everything 
were right and proper.” But what did Khrushchev propose 
in order to improve the work of the trade unions? He 
declared that “we must make the trade unions a genuine 
Leninist school of administration and management, a school 
of Communism for the millions of factory, office, and other 
workers.” In other words, the Soviet “trade unions” will 
continue to serve the interests of the Communist Party 
ruling clique and not those of the workers. Thus, the 
Soviet worker will continue to be anything but free in the 
economic realm, just as he is anything but free on the 
political field. 


That the Communist Party bosses see in the Soviet trade 
unions nothing but their tools was further stressed by a 
development subsequent to the 20th Congress. N. M. Shver- 
nik, chairman of the “Central Council of Trade Unions,” 
resigned from that post following his election as chairman 
of the Party Control Committee. He was replaced by a cer- 
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tain V. V. Grishin, an utterly insignificant person who had 
played no role in the trade unions. Thus, at the orders of 
the Kremlin chieftains, the highest trade union post has 
been entrusted to a nincompoop. Nothing could show clearer 
in what contempt the “collective leadership” holds the 
Soviet “trade unions.” 


What are the perspectives of Soviet economy? It is clear 
that even if the entire Sixth Five-Year Plan will not be 
fulfilled, the Soviet Union will be a formidable industrial 
power by 1960. The gap between her and the United States 
will have been considerably narrowed. 


Furthermore, the Soviet Union will be increasingly able 
to expand its foreign trade—although not to the extent 
Khrushchev has boasted. The more Soviet production in- 
creases, the more Moscow will be able to export merchandise 
in exchange for goods it needs. In addition, Moscow will be 
in a position to grant substantial economic and technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 
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Nevertheless, Soviet economy suffers from serious weak- 
nesses. It is doubtful whether these can be eliminated with- 
in the short period of the next five years. We have already 
mentioned her lack of manpower. As a result, the success of 
the new Plan depends upon a rapid rise in labor produc- 
tivity. However, we must recall here that the productivity 
objectives set for the preceding Five-Year Plan were not 
fulfilled: for instance, in industry productivity rose only 44 
per cent whereas the target was 50 per cent; agriculture, 
likewise, failed to reach its productivity goals. Will the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan prove to be more successful in this 
respect? 


The Kremlin rulers hope to make the Russian worker 
produce more by loosening a little the iron grip which holds 
him down and by bettering his standard of living. But the 
nature of the totalitarian regime forecloses any real liberali- 
zation of its labor policy. And no substantial improvement 
in the working and living conditions of the workers is pos- 
sible as long as the advance of the Soviet economy is based 
on ruthless exploitation of the working masses. Thus, while 
the new Plan envisages a 60 per cent increase in the national 
income, wage expenditures will amount to only 30 per cent 
and the income of the collective farm (kolkhoz) peasants 
will be raised by only 40 per cent. 


In other words, production increases faster than the 
national income and the real income of wage earners and 
salaried employees lags behind the rise in national income. 
Moreover, the same discrepancy exists between the increase 
in labor productivity on the one hand and the rise of real 
wages and salaries on the other hand. 


In addition, higher income would raise the demand for 
consumer goods. Any such demands would require an ex- 
pansion of consumer-goods industries and would, conse- 
quently, endanger the continued preferential treatment ac- 
corded heavy industry in the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Higher 
wages would also result in larger food consumption and, 
especially, in greater demand for milk and meat products. 


However, there is little chance that the present dark 
picture of Soviet agriculture will considerably brighten dur- 
ing the next five years. Communist policy towards the 
peasantry is the cause of agricultural production continuing 
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to lag behind. The simplest way to eliminate the bottlenecks 
in the field of agriculture would be to abandon compulsory 
collectivization. But Khrushchev, the present Kremlin:boss, 
is, on the contrary, the champion of a policy which tends 
to destroy even the last vestiges of private peasant property 
and to transform the Russian peasants into farm laborers. 
For example, shortly after the 20th Congress, a decree was 
published which authorizes the kolkhozes to limit even the 
tiny individual plots and the restricted heads of cattle which 
the peasants are still permitted to possess. Simultaneously, 
it was decreed that, henceforth, the kolkhoz peasants are no 
longer to receive their wages after the harvest, but through 
advance payments in order to stimulate their material in- 
terest in higher output. These measures will certainly not 
be liked by the rural population. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether such measures will contribute to a solution of the 
agricultural crisis. 


It is likewise doubtful whether the increase in grain pro- 
duction—regarded by Khrushchev as a panacea for the ills 
which plague Soviet agriculture—can be attained. His plan 
to cultivate the barren lands (“‘virgin” soil) in Soviet Asia 
has so far been a failure and the expansion of the cultivation 
of corn upon which he has set so much store did not materi- 


alize last year—due to his own false directives. Of course, 
in his report to the 20th Congress, he blamed others for 
these false directives. 


Another weakness of Soviet economy is connected with 
Russia’s relations to the other Iron Curtain countries. The 
Kremlin will be able to fulfill its trade and aid commitments 
only with the help of its European puppet states. The econ- 
omies of the satellites have been increasingly coordinated 
with and subordinated to the Soviet economy. In order to 
enable these countries to fulfill their production goals fixed 
by Moscow, the Soviet rulers have to provide them with the 
strategic goods they need and cannot get from abroad. This 
will be an additional strain on Soviet production. Com- 
plete co-ordination, “Gleichschaltung”’, of the economies of 
the satellite countries with Russia’s ecoonomy—regardless of 
the needs of their own peoples—is bound to arouse resent- 
ment and resistance in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, etc. This may very well interfere with Soviet 
economic calculations. 
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Finally, the more the ambitious industrialization projects 
of Communist China get started, the greater the demands on 
Soviet financial, economic and technical aid will become— 
thus increasing the burdens to which the Soviet economy 
will be subjected. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE WEST 


In evaluating the results of the 20th Congress, the West- 
ern democracies should beware of certain pitfalls. Some 
experts on Soviet affairs tend to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the decisions of the 20th Congress. According to 
them, nothing new has happened in the Soviet Union since 
Stalin’s death, the place of the late tyrant has been filled 
by a new one, Khrushchev, and the policies adopted by the 
20th Congress are a continuation of the course pursued by 
Stalin. 


It is true that no fundamental changes have occurred 
either in regard to the regime itself or its aims and actions. 
The Soviet Union is still a totalitarian dictatorship and is 
still bent on conquering and transforming the world in its 
image. Nevertheless, the demotion of Stalin is a new ele- 
ment in Soviet politics. As events subsequent to the 20th 
Congress have already shown, it may have far-reaching con- 
sequences in the Soviet Union as well as in the satellites. 
To deny this would deprive the West of a powerful propa- 
ganda weapon against Communism everywhere. 


Other observers have taken the opposite position. They 
hold that with the 20th Congress the Soviet Union has 
embarked on a road that will lead eventually to the estab- 
lishment of genuine democracy in Russia. These experts 
already speak of a liberalization of the Soviet regime and 
its policies. They attribute this change to Soviet weakness 
and to the impact of Western strength. 


This is not only wishful thinking but a dangerous illusion. 
In reality, the Soviet system is, after the 20th Congress, just 
as alien to and far from our kind of democracy as it was 
before the 20th Congress. At most, the present Kremlin 
rulers are resolved to eliminate some of the worst features 
of Stalin’s rule. In doing this, they intend not to destroy 
but to strengthen Communist totalitarianism. They are cer- 
tainly not contemplating—and they have said or done 
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nothing to justify such a hope—to restore democratic rights 
and liberties in their country. Nothing warrants the as- 
sumption that Khrushchev, awed by his visit to the British 
House of Commons, is planning to introduce the parlia- 
mentary system in Russia. 


The West would likewise deceive itself if it ascribed the 
change in Soviet foreign policies to the might of the free 
world. In terms of military power, the Soviet Union is 
stronger than ever before—largely as a result of its enor- 
mous advances in the field of nuclear weapons. This military 
strength, together with Soviet industrial potential, has con- 
vinced the Kremlin rulers that they have to gain more from 
posing as champions of peace than from engaging in armed 
aggression of the Korean type. They have come to realize 
that the war in Korea was one of the worst Soviet blunders, 
since it caused the West to organize more efficiently its de- 
fense systems and alarmed and alienated some Asian neu- 
tral countries. 


By advocating the theory that war is not inevitable, by 
pushing the popular front idea, by calling for disarmament 
and preaching “brotherly love” between nations, by offering 
aid to underdeveloped countries, Moscow seeks to undermine 
Western moral, political and economic resistance and to 
draw into its camp a number of so-called uncommitted 
countries. All talk about the “new look” being a manifesta- 
tion of Soviet weakness only furthers such Soviet efforts, 
because it blunts the vigilance of the free world. 


Finally, we must warn against a third false approach to 
developments in the Soviet Union. Those who favor this 
approach focus their attention on the top leadership in the 
Kremlin. Whatever happens in Russia is interpreted as 
merely a reflection of the struggle over the succession to 
Stalin, as moves made by the different factions in the 
Kremlin, Consequently, such students of Soviet affairs con- 
centrate their observations on shifts of Party personnel in 
even the remotest parts of the U:S.S.R. They speculate at 
length about their meaning and significance for the “balance 
of power” within the ruling clique. In our opinion, such a 
method is sterile, since it is based largely on hypotheses 
and not on definite facts. Undoubtedly a struggle over who 
is to succeed Stalin is now being waged, but that alone does 
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not explain what is now going on in Soviet Russia. That 
alone cannot explain why the Soviet leaders decided upon 
the demotion of Stalin. 


The as yet unsolved succession issue is no doubt one rea- 
son. At present, none of the Kremlin rulers has the prestige 
and power of Stalin. Hence co-operation among them, “‘col- 
lective leadership,” is imperative in order to govern the 
Soviet Empire. Another reason may be the wish to curry 
favor abroad by attacking the “cult of the individual.” The 
Soviet leaders hope, thereby, to be considered as “‘good 
democrats.” The army may also have been interested in 
rebuking Stalin for having liquidated Tukhachevsky and 
other high army officers and for having given himself the 
entire credit for the defeat of Nazi aggression against 
Russia. 


Moreover, there is widespread dissatisfaction among the 
Soviet intelligentsia and youth. They are tired of petty con- 
trols, of being held in leash and subjected to continuous 
brainwashing. German prisoners who recently returned 
from Soviet slave labor camps have reported that there 
exist in the U.S.S.R. opposition groups of intellectuals, stu- 
dents and young party workers who call for a return to 
Leninism. In taking over this slogan, the Kremlin leaders 
may hope to put an end to such opposition tendencies. Be- 
sides, every dictatorship needs a scapegoat on which it can 
put the blame for the failures of its policy and the hardships 
they impose upon the people. Stalin serves the present 
Soviet leadership as such a scapegoat. 


Lastly, economic reasons have surely been a determining 
factor in the Kremlin’s decision to open a campaign against 
Stalin. Terror and bureaucratization have stifled initiative, 
efficiency, enthusiasm, intellectual courage and freedom of 
decision. However, these are indispensible prerequisites for 
the success of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


In denouncing the man who, for thirty years, was the 
personification of the Soviet regime, the Kremlin rulers are 
taking a dangerous gamble. Nobody knows what its out- 
come will be. Will the degradation of Stalin bind the Rus- 
sian people closer to the Communist Party as Khrushchev 
and his associates hope? Or will the Russian people not be 
satisfied with the dethroning of Stalin and proceed to ques- 
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tion the soundness of a system which allowed such a mon- 
ster to rise to absolute power and to terrorize for decades 
many millions of people? Since the 20th Congress, the 
Kremlin’s anti-Stalin drive has had serious repercussions in 
the Soviet orbit and among the Communist Parties outside 
the Iron Curtain. 


The democracies should do everything in their power to 
exploit this situation in order to promote the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world and especially in the Soviet Em- 
pire. They should organize an extensive ideologicial cam- 
paign in order to enlighten international public opinion 
about the real meaning of the new Soviet course. Further- 
more, the West should remain united and strong—umilitarily, 
politically, and economically. It should ‘refuse to make any 
diplomatic concessions to Moscow. 


Free labor everywhere should reject and thwart all Com- 
munist united front and popular front maneuvers. 


No efforts should be spared to assist generously the un- 
derdeveloped countries in order to block Moscow’s moves to 
draw them into the Soviet sphere of influence. In order to 
be able to fight Soviet colonialism effectively, the West 


should abandon the last vestiges of its own colonialism. 


CONCLUSION 


We cannot emphasize too forcefully that free labor and 
the free world should welcome even the slightest Soviet step 
away from the savagery of the Stalinist system. In the same 
spirit, we should encourage all forward steps—steps to- 
wards a more humane attitude and regard for human 
dignity— that might possibly be manifested in the Soviet 
“Paradise.” But in this connection, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that it was the hostility and opposition of the 
free labor movement and the free world towards Commu- 
nism and its inherent fallacies and bestialities which have 
had a great impact on the Soviet scene and have undoubted- 
ly contributed towards the recent shifts for the better by 
the Kremlin. 


Certainly, it is clear that we of free labor and the free 
world will never be able to encourage any progress what- 
soever towards freedom and human decency in the U.S.S.R., 
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if we keep silent about the dictatorship, its slave labor 
system, its destruction of free trade unions and other demo- 
cratic institutions, its enslavement of other countries, its 
rule by force, fraud and hypocrisy, its world-wide Commu- 
nist subversion, and the rest of the multitude of totalitarian 
evils still gripping the Soviet orbit. To hail those now at 
the helm in the U.S.S.R. as democrats and statesmen de- 
voted ‘to peace and social progress, to overlook their con- 
tinued adherence to the basic foreign and domestic policies 
of Lenin and Stalin, would be the worst of folly and would 
only hurt the cause and forces of freedom inside the Iron 
Curtain Empire and gravely jeopardize the possibilities and 
prospects for a just and enduring world peace, human free- 
dom, and social progress. 


The free world must remain firm in its purpose of fur- 
thering and protecting peace, freedom, social justice and 
progress. In seeking to advance these ends, we must be 
flexible in our tactics. But flexibility of tactics does not 
mean or require flabbiness of basic purpose. Flexibility of 
tactics in the interest of serving a great purpose means the 
ability to apply different programs to meet the different 
situations and needs. Yes, it also means readiness by the 
forces of freedom to bear new burdens in facing up to the 
new challenge and new threats growing out of totalitarian 
Moscow’s new strategy. 


We do not need to fear Communism either as a threat or 
challenge. But we must understand the very nature and 
unalterable aims of Communism—in order to meet its chal- 
lenge, defeat its threat, and assure the full and final tri- 
umph of human liberty. The strengthening of the social 
and economic fabric and unity of the free world, invincible 
deterrent military power, and the end of all coloftialism 
are the basic guiding lines of strategy for all programs of 
action which the free nations individually and the free 
world collectively should adopt in the atomic age in order 
to speed the attainment of a truly new day for all man- 
kind, without regard to race, color or creed. 
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Khrushchev's Secret Speech 


THE GREAT PURGES 


HE SENSATION of the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party was its criticism of the “cult of the individual” 
as personified by Stalin. However, this criticism, directed 
at the late dictator, was voiced timidly and with great re- 
straint. Khrushchev himself accused Stalin only indirectly 
and rather cautiously. Hence, the public report by Khrush- 
chev to the 20th Congress might have given the impression 
that the main villain was not Stalin, whose name he men- 
tioned very casually only twice during the open sessions, 
but the “imperialist agent” Beria, who was the target of 
his vituperations, 


However, all such false impressions were soon dispelled 
in consequence of Khrushchev’s secret speech delivered to 
the 20th Congress on February 24 and 25, 1956. This 
speech—as first disclosed and published by the United 
States Department of State—had only one theme and one 
target: Stalin. Openly, violently and in minute details, it 


charged the dead despot with having committed the most 
horrible crimes imaginable. 


In his address at the dramatic closed session, the present 
Soviet Party boss pursued three objectives: First, he 
wanted to substantiate, prove and justify the charges 
levelled by the Party leaders against Stalin—charges origi- 
nally made under the guise of a condemnation of the “per- 
sonality cult.” Second, to defend and whitewash the 
present occupants of the Kremlin who were Stalin’s ‘‘com- 
rades-in-arms” when he was still alive. Third, to assure 
the assembled Communist Party officials that a return to 
Stalin’s methods of rule was impossible and that the new 
Party chieftains would adhere strictly to the principle of 
“collective leadership.” 


In other words, the primary purpose of Khrushchev’s 
secret report was to strengthen the position of himself and 
his colleagues and to win support of their policies. In his 
examination of Stalin’s record, Khrushchev was not moti- 
vated by a desire to contribute to historical truth or to 
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promote an objective evaluation of the Stalin era. On the 
contrary, while thundering against the “Stalin myth,” he 
sought to replace it with another one—the “Lenin myth.” 
In the very process of deploring Stalin’s falsifications of 
history, Khrushchev was producing a remarkable number 
of his own distortions of historical events. All in all, his 
address was significant not merely for what he said and 
revealed but also for what he ignored and omitted. Never- 
theless, his speech is of the greatest importance. It is one 
of the most astounding and shocking political documents 
of all times. 


It is the tale of incredible brutalities and horrors. It is 
the tale of a cruel absolute ruler who, suffering from 
megalomania and persecution psychosis, was devoid of any 
human feelings and terrorized and murdered millions of 
innocent people. At the same time, it is an indictment of 
those who today pose as Stalin’s accusers and pretend to 
choke with moral indignation at his misdeeds but who, 
during his lifetime, were his closest associates and most 
zealous admirers. Above all, this Khrushchev address is 
the condemnation of a system under which such a maniac 
could gain unlimited power, cause untold miseries and con- 
tinue for decades as the unchallenged master of an empire. 


Khrushchev’s speech dealt mainly with Stalin’s actions 
during his last fifteen years of life. According to Khrush- 
chev, the “deterioration” in Stalin’s personality began dur- 
ing the mid-’thirties. Khrushchev realizes that this change 
did not occur without prior warnings. At the 20th Con- 
gress, the so-called Lenin testament was distributed among 
the delegates. This “testament” is a confidential letter 
which Lenin dictated in December 1922-January 1923. In 
it, Lenin said that Stalin, then General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, had concentrated 
“enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he 
always knows how to use that power with sufficient cau- 
tion.” Lenin characterized Stalin as “excessively rude” and 
proposed that he be removed from his position and replaced 
by a man who would be “more patient, more loyal, more 
polite and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc.” 
than Stalin. 


Lenin’s advice was not followed. The 13th Congress of 
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the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, held in 1924, 
after Lenin’s death, decided not to remove Stalin from the 
post of Secretary General. In his secret speech, Khrushchev 
stated that the delegates made this decision in the hope that 
Stalin “would heed the critical remarks of Vladimir Ilyich 
(Lenin) and would be able to overcome the defects which 
caused Lenin serious anxiety.” 


But the fact of the matter is that Stalin was able to re- 
tain his position because, following Lenin’s death, a fac- 
tional fight had broken out in the Party. The resulting 
power constellation in the Central Committee favored 
Stalin. This struggle continued for ten years. It ended with 
the emergence of Stalin as the undisputed absolute dictator 
after he had eliminated all his political enemies—whom 
Khrushchev branded as “Trotskyites, Zinovievites, Bu- 
kharinites, and bourgeois nationalists.”” The present Krem- 
lin rulers supported Stalin in that conflict. Even today they 
persistently defend and commend Stalin’s crushing of the 
opposition. In his secret speech, Khrushchev declared: 
“Here Stalin played a positive role.” 


According to Khrushchev, this fight was waged on “ideo- 
logical grounds” and “extreme repressive measures” were 
not used against those whom he brands as the ‘“‘enemies of 
Leninism’’—that is, in reality, of Stalin. It is true that 
Stalin did not yet have the power at that time to order the 
physical liquidation of his political opponents. But one 
would have to stretch the meaning of the term “ideological” 
pretty far to maintain, as Khrushchev does, that the defeat 
of the Trotskyites and the so-called right wing was attained 
by means of ideological weapons. Actually, the opposition 
was muzzled and terrorized; many of its leaders were ar- 
rested and deported; Trotsky was exiled; their followers 
were not only expelled from the Communist Party but also 
chased from their jobs and thrown out of their apartments. 


Khrushchev would have the world believe that the “prac- 
tice of mass repression” started only in the mid-’thirties. 
In reality, Stalin applied repressive measures on a mass 
scale years before. In the July 1928 meeting of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U., Soviet Premier Rykov com- 
plained against the use of the Red Army for the forcible 
collection of grain. In the period of 1929-1932, at the peak 
of the collectivization drive, millions of peasants were de- 
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‘HARD TO SWALLOW’ 


gt - ‘ ‘Fe aN KAP 


Fawcett in The Providence Journal 


ported and lost their lives. In his lengthy secret speech, 
Khrushchev deliberately and conveniently overlooked this 
aspect of compulsory collectivization—a policy which he 
praised. He also chose not to mention the various trials 
staged in 1928-1931 against professional personnel and 
former Mensheviks. These trials, with their confessions, 
death sentences and executions, were really the dress re- 
hearsal and the forerunners of the notorious trials of the 
thirties. 


It is rather significant that Khrushchev should ignore 
these early manifestations of repression and should deplore 
only the repressive policy which began after 1934 when 
the 17th Congress of the C.P.S.U. was held. The explana- 
tion for this attitude is that the victims of the purges in 
the ’thirties were, in the main, Communists—either mem- 
bers of the inner-party opposition or, in Khrushchev’s words, 
“honest Communists ..., Party cadres who had borne the 
heavy load of the Civil War and the first and most difficult 
years of industrialization and collectivization, who actively 
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fought against the Trotskyites and the rightists for the 
Leninist Party line.” It is this liquidation of Party mem- 
bers, especially of loyal Stalinists, which has aroused 
Khrushchevw’s ire and has contributed to his decision to tell 
the story of the massive purges as carried out by the late 
dictator. 


Most of the facts which he revealed about the liquidation 
of those whom Stalin considered to be his enemies have 
been known outside of the Iron Curtain for quite some time. 
However, up to the moment of Khrushchev’s speech, those 
facts were vigorously denied by Communists throughout the 
world and denounced as “capitalist slanders and lies.”” Now 
these crimes are not only confirmed but also condemned by 
the highest Communist authority. 


One must grant that Khrushchev did not mince words in 
describing Stalin’s crimes. Let us quote some of his accusa- 
tions against the defunct despot: 


“Stalin originated the concept ‘enemy of the people.’ 
This term automatically rendered it unnecessary that the 
ideological errors of a man or men engaged in a contro- 
versy be proven; this term made possible the usage of the 
most cruel repression. . .” 


“The only proof of guilt used, against all norms of 
current legal science, was the ‘confession’ of the accused 
himself; and, as subsequent probing proved, ‘confessions’ 
were acquired through physical pressures against the 
accused.” 


“This led to glaring violations of revolutionary legality 
and to the fact that many entirely innocent persons, who 
in the past had defended the Party line, became victims.” 


“The formula ‘enemy of the people’ was specifically 
introduced for the purpose of physically annihilating 
such individuals.” 


Stalin “abandoned the method of ideological struggle 
for that of administrative violence, mass repressions and 
terror. He acted on an increasingly larger scale and more 
stubbornly through punitive organs, at the same time 
often violating all existing norms of morality and of 
Soviet laws.” 


“Arbitrary behavior by one person encouraged and 
permitted arbitrariness in others. Mass arrests and *de- 
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portations of many thousands of people, execution with- 
out trial and without normal investigation created condi- 
tions of insecurity, fear and even desperation.” 


“Many thousands of people (fell) victim of the method 
of terror.” 


“Fabrication of cases.” 


“False accusations.” 


“Glaring abuses of Socialist legality which resulted in 
the death of innocent people.” 


“Barbaric tortures.” 


“Cruel and inhuman tortures.” 


“Stalin decided everything. He was the chief persecu- 
tor in these cases. Stalin not only agreed to but, on his 
own initiative, issued arrest orders.” 


In the case of the “doctors’ plot’? Khrushchev pointed 
out— 


“(Stalin) said the academician Vinograd (one of the 
arrested) should be put in chains, another one should be 
beaten. ... Stalin told him (Minister of State Security 
Ignat’ °) curtly: ‘If you do not obtain confessions from 
the ductors we will shorten you by a head.’ Stalin per- 
sonally called the investigative judge, gave him instruc- 
tions, advised him on which investigative methods should 
be used; these methods were simple—beat, beat and, once 
again, beat.” 


As Khrushchev put it, Stalin began to use the above de- 
scribed measures against the “Party cadres” after the 17th 
Congress, known as the “Congress of Victory”! It was at 
that Congress held in 1934 that Stalin’s victory over his 
political opponents within the Party was celebrated. How- 
ever, the leaders and followers of the opposition, although 
politically crushed and in great numbers arrested or de- 
ported, were still alive. Furthermore, within the ranks of 
Stalin’s own supporters voices were heard demanding an 
end to the inner-party strife and calling for a reconciliation 
with the opposition. These same forces were aware of the 
Russian people’s weariness after the grim years of 1929- 
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1933, the years of the first Five-Year Plan with its forced 
industrialization, compulsory collectivization, deportations, 
and famine. They advocated moderation in the carrying-out 
of Stalin’s economic and domestic policies. Stalin, fearful 
that his newly gained absolute control of the Party was 
again endangered, decided to liquidate all his opponents— 
old and new. 


The pretext for the mass purges set in motion by Stalin 
was the murder on December 1, 1934, of Sergei M. Kirov, 
Secretary of the Leningrad Communist Party organization. 
Stalin regarded Kirov as his strongest rival. In his secret 
speech, Khrushchev openly hinted that Kirov’s murder was 
organized by Stalin—a fact long suspected. The first vic- 
tims of the wave of terror that began after the assassination 
of Kirov were mainly members of the opposition. But soon 
the purges, arrests and executions reached into the ranks 
of loyal Stalinists. Even the “victors” of the 17th Congress 
were not spared. According to the figures cited by Khrush- 
chev, of the 1389 members and candidates of the Party’s 
Central Committee elected at the 17th Congress, 98 persons, 
i.e. 70 per cent, were arrested and shot (mostly in 1937-38). 


“The same fate,” Khrushchev, stated, ‘met not only the 
Central Committee members but also the majority of the 
delegates to the 17th Party Congress. Of 1,966 delegates 
with either voting or advisory rights, 1,108 persons were 
arrested on charges of anti-revolutionary crimes, i.e., de- 
cidedly more than a majority.” 


As Khrushchev told the 20th Congress delegates: ‘Mass 
repressions grew tremendously from the end of 1936.” 
N.K.V.D. chief Henry Yagoda was dismissed and later him- 
self executed, because, as Stalin declared in a telegram on 
September 25, 1936, ‘““Yagoda has definitely proved himself 
to be incapable of unmasking the Trotskyite-Zinovievite 
bloc.” Nikolai I. Yezhov was appointed Yagoda’s successor. 
The worst terror period began, the so-called Yezhovshchina. 
Yezhov was so “successful” that, according to Khrushchev, 
“the number of arrests based on charges of counter-revolu- 


tionary crimes had grown ten times between 1936 and 
1937.” 


Khrushchev described how the N.K.V.D. prepared lists of 
arrested persons whose sentences were set in advance. 
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“Yezhov would send these lists to Stalin personally for his 
approval of the proposed punishment. In 1937-1938, 383 
such lists, containing the names of many thousands of 
Party, government, Komsomol, army and economic work- 
ers, were sent to Stalin. He approved these lists.” 


Due to the fact that the mass purges resulted in “heavy 
cadre losses to the Party,” even Stalin was forced at the 
end of 1938 to slow down on mass repressions. Yezhov, in 
his turn, was executed and replaced by Lavrenti P. Beria. 
But, as Khrushchev pointed out at the 20th Congress, ar- 
rests and executions continued well into 1939. For instance, 
Robert I. Eikhe, an old Bolshevik and candidate of the 
Politburo, was shot in February 1940. And with such ar- 
rests there continued the practice of fabricating cases and 
obtaining “confessions” through torture. In a telegram 
sent on January 20, 1939, to the leading Communist Party 
and N.K.V.D. sub-divisions, Stalin defended the application 
of “methods of physical pressure” by the secret police as 
follows: 


“It is known that -all bourgeois intelligence services 
use methods of physical influence against all representa- 
tives of the Socialist proletariat and that they use them 
in their most scandalous forms. The question arises as to 
why the Socialist intelligence service should be more 
humanitarian against the mad agents of the bourgeoisie, 
against the deadly enemies of the working class and of 
the kolkhoz workers. The Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) considers that 
physical pressure still should be used obligatorily, as an 
exception applicable to known and obstinate enemies of 
the people, as a method both justifiable and appropriate.” 


As we know, out of the mouth of Khrushchev himself, the 
N.K.V.D. proceeded accordingly right up to the moment of 
Stalin’s death. 


Khrushchev revealed in his secret speech that a number 
of the purge cases are now being reviewed and that, since 
1954, 7,679 persons have been rehabilitated, many post- 
humously. He singled out a few of them—Robert I. Eikhe, 
Jan E. Rudzutak, Stanislav V. Kossior, Vlas Y. Chubar, 
Pavel P. Postyshev, Alexander V. Kosarev and others. 
Practically all of them were devoted Stalinists. 
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Obviously, no rehabilitation of the anti-Stalinist victims 
of the purges is planned. Throughout his secret speech as 
well as in his report to the 20th Congress, Khrushchev 
stressed that the fight against the opposition had been neces- 
sary and justified. Though he did not say so openly, he 
implied, however, that Stalin went too far in executing his 
former political rivals (Zinoviev, Bukharin, Rykov, etc.). 
He also admitted that there was no basis for Stalin’s con- 
tention that mass repressions were called for because the 
“Trotskyites” constituted a danger to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet state. 


Khrushchev recalled that, even at the height of Trotsky’s 
influence in 1927, on the eve of the 15th Party Congress, 
only 4,000 votes were cast for the “Trotskyite-Zinovievite” 
opposition against 724,000 for the Party line. Ten years 
later, when the terror raged against alleged Trotskyites, 
“Trotskyism was completely disarmed.” Accordingly, 
Khrushchev declared: “It is clear that, in the situation of 
Socialist victory, there was no basis for mass terror in the 
country.” 


At the February-March Central Committee Plenum in 
1937, Stalin attempted to give a theoretical justification for 
the mass terror policy “under the pretext that, as we march 
forward toward Socialism, class war must allegedly 
sharpen.” 


In his secret speech Khrushchev rejected this ‘‘theory” 
in contrasting Lenin’s and Stalin’s position of the use of 
terror: 


“Lenin taught that the application of revolutionary 
violence is necessitated by the resistance of the exploiting 
classes, and this referred to the era when the exploiting 
classes existed and were powerful. 


“Stalin deviated from these clear and plain precepts 
of Lenin. Stalin put the Party and the N.K.V.D. up to 
the use of mass terror when the exploiting classes had 
been liquidated in our country and when there were no 
serious reasons for the use of extraordinary mass terror. 


“This terror was actually directed not at the remnants 
of the defeated exploiting classes but against the honest 
workers of the party and of the Soviet state...” 


According to Khrushchev, Lenin ordered the abandon- 
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ment of mass terror and the death penalty in January 1920. 
Actually the death penalty was abolished only on paper 
and only for two months. It was officially restored in May 
1920. What is more, mass terror was used by Lenin in 1921 
in order to suppress the Kronstadt revolt which was or- 
ganized not by the “exploiting classes” but by loyal workers 
and peasants. The victims of the reprisals which followed 
the fall of Kronstadt numbered hundreds, if not thousands, 
and no public trials were held. 


Furthermore, Khrushchev did not reject terror as such. 
He defended its use against the “exploiting classes.” In 
Communist parlance, “exploiting classes” is a term applied 
to all opponents of the Communist regime. Moreover, this 
loose term has served to justify the repressive measures 
carried out by the ruling clique in the Communist Party 
against any one who was considered a threat to its hegem- 
ony. In his secret speech, Khrushchev himself accused the 
Trotskyites and the Bukharinites of following a political line 
which “led actually toward the restoration of capitalism 
and capitulation to the world bourgeoisie.” In other words, 
Khrushchev charged them, as Stalin did, with having been 
agents of “capitalism,” i.e., of the “exploiting classes.” 


Khrushchev condemned the Stalinist terror only because 
it “was actually directed not at the remnants of the defeated 
exploiting classes but the honest workers of the party and 
of the Soviet state.” Here again his (belated) regrets con- 
cerned only the fate of the loyal Stalinists. 


We have already mentioned that Khrushchev ridiculed 
Stalin’s “theory” that “the closer we are to Socialism,” 
the more class war increases. But in 1939, when Stalin 
called a halt to mass purges, he himself abandoned that 
formulation. In his report to the 18th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Stalin declared that there 
were no more “exploiters” left. Did he, however, draw from 
that admission the conclusion that, since there existed no 
longer any “exploiting classes’ which had to be suppressed, 
the notorious N.K.V.D. should be abolished? Not at all. 
At that time, Stalin advanced a new “theory” in order to 
justify the continued application—although not on such a 
mass scale as in the preceding years—of repressive meas- 
ures and the maintenance of the secret police. According 
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to Stalin, the task of the N.K.V.D. henceforth would be 
“the detection and punishment of the spies, assassins and 
wreckers sent into our country by foreign espionage serv- 
ices.” (Stalin, From Socialism to Communism, New York, 
International Publishers, 1939, pp. 56-57.) 


At the 20th Congress, Khrushchev expressly reaffirmed 
that “doctrine” of Stalin when he defended the need for and 
the usefulness of the M.V.D. (N.K.V.D.). In accordance 
with that “theory,” Beria was labelled in 1953 as a “foreign 
agent,” charged with “treason,” and summarily executed. 


Stalin’s formulation of 1939 was just as ridiculous as his 
contention of 1937 about raging ‘‘class war’’ in the allegedly 
“Socialist” Soviet Union. Both “theories” were unfounded 
and unproven. They were not based on facts. They were 
evolved in order to serve the political purposes of the Krem- 
lin. As long as the totalitarian Communist regime exists, 
it will have to apply terror in order to keep alive. Of course, 
it will always attempt to give a “theoretical” justification 
of its repressive policies by referring either to alleged in- 
ternal enemies (“exploiting classes”) or alleged foreign 
enemies (“imperialist agents’’). 


STALIN DURING WORLD WAR Il 


One of the attributes which Stalin had ascribed to himself 
was that of “military genius.” According to the official 
Stalinist legend, it was the brilliant strategist Stalin who, 
almost single-handed, defeated the Nazi war machine and 
assured Soviet Russia’s victory over Hitler Germany. In 
his secret speech, Khrushchev viciously attacked that legend. 
He showed, that, far from saving the Soviet Union in World 
War II, Stalin almost succeeded in having Russia destroyed 
by the Nazi onslaught. 


In discussing Stalin’s role in the Second World War, 
Khrushchev began with a description of the situation on the 
eve of Hitler’s invasion of Russia (June 22, 1941). He was 
silent on the events preceding that date, above all on the 
infamous Stalin-Hitler Pact which enabled the German 
dictator to launch World War II. The reason for Khrush- 
chev’s silence in regard to this specific crime committed 
by Stalin is a very simple one. As he has repeatedly empha- 
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sized in recent months, Khrushchev still approves of Stalin’s 
pro-Nazi policy. As a matter of fact, he thinks so highly 
of Stalin’s alliance with the worst political regime Germany 
ever had that a few months ago, during his visit to Great 
Britain, he threatened the British people with a repetition 
of Stalin’s feat. 


As a consequence of the close cooperation between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union during the first twenty-one 
months of the war, Stalin had unbounded faith in the Ger- 
man dictator. His trust in his Nazi ally was so great that 
he ignored the numerous warnings which he received re- 
garding an impending German attack. Among these warn- 
ings were several by Winston Churchill. At the 20th Con- 
gress, Khrushchev criticized Stalin for not having heeded 
these warnings. At the same time, however, he impugned 
Churchill’s motives for warning the Soviet government. 
Khrushchev said: 


“It is self-evident that Churchill did not do this at all 
because of his friendly feeling toward the Soviet nation. 


“He had, in this, his own imperialistic goals—to bring 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. into a bloody war and thereby 
to strengthen the position of the British Empire.” 


But if that were true, why then the warning? By making 
such slurring remarks, Khrushchev only repeated the old 
lies about Allied policies which Stalin invented in order to 
justify his pact with Hitler. 


As a result of Stalin’s refusal to pay any attention to the 
warnings about the impending Nazi aggression, the German 
armies were able to march deep into Russian territory. But 
Hitler’s initial great victories were also due to the military 
unpreparedness of the Red Army. 


According to Khrushchev, Stalin was responsible for the 
sad state in which the Soviet armed forces found them- 
selves at the moment of the Nazi attack. He declared that, 
contrary to Stalin’s boasts: 


“Our army was badly armed, ... we did not have 
enough artillery, tanks and planes to throw the enemy 
back. ... We started to modernize our military equip- 
ment only on the eve of the war.... At the outbreak of 
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the war we did not even have sufficient numbers of rifles 
to arm the mobilized manpower.” 


It is a well-known fact that these grave deficiencies were 
finally overcome thanks only to the extensive help which 
the Western Allies, and especially the United States, granted 
the Soviet Union during the war. Khrushchev, of course, 
ignored this fact completely in his secret speech. 


According to Khrushchev, another factor which con- 
tributed to the severe defeats suffered by the Red Army in 
the first months of the Nazi invasion was: 


“Stalin’s annihilation of many military commanders 
and political workers during 1937-41, because of his 
suspiciousness and through slanderous accusations. Dur- 
ing these years, repressions were instituted against cer- 
tain parts of military cadres beginning literally at the 
company and batallion commander level and extending 
to the higher military centers. During this time the 
cadre of leaders who had gained military experience in 
Fo and in the Far East was almost completely liqui- 
ated.” 


Khrushchev named only a few of the military leaders 
purged by Stalin. Among them was Marshal Konstantin 
K. Rokossovsky, the present Soviet proconsul in Poland 
and butcher of the Poznan workers. In the version of his 
secret speech published by the State Department, Khrush- 
chev did not mention Marshal Tukhachevsky who was exe- 
cuted in 1937 along with a number of his closest collabora- 
tors. It is, of course, not possible to state whether Khrush- 
chev originally did refer to Tukhachevsky’s fate or whether 
he omitted his name on purpose. It is not out of place to 
recollect here that Voroshilov was People’s Commissar of 
Defense at the time Tukhachevsky and his comrades were 
sentenced to death. 


With the same bitterness with which he criticized Stalin’s 
“care-free attitude” on the eve of the German-Soviet war 
and failure to prepare the Red Army adequately for war, 
Khrushchev denounced his late master’s conduct of the war. 
In this regard, Khrushchev accused Stalin of the following: 


“After the first severe disaster and defeats at the front 
Stalin thought that this was the end. ... After this Stalin 
for a long time actually did not do anything whatever. ... 
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Therefore the threatening danger which hung over our 
fatherland in the first period of the war was largely due 
to the faulty methods of directing the nation and the 
Party by Stalin himself... Even after the war began the 
nervousness and hysteria which Stalin demonstrated, in- 
terfering with actual military operations, caused our 
army serious damage. . . . During the whole patriotic 
war he never visited any section of the front or any 
liberated city. ... Simultaneously, Stalin was interfering 
with operations and issuing orders that did not take into 
consideration the real situation at a given section of the 
front which could not help but result in huge personnel 
losses. . Stalin planned operations on a globe... he 
used to take the globe and trace the frontline on i. « 

The tactics on which Stalin insisted without having the 
= of the conduct of battle operations cost us much 

Pe 


After having thus accused Stalin of defeatism, coward- 
ice, incompetence and irresponsibility, Khrushchev pro- 
ceeded to praise the Red Army and its commanders. He 
reproached Stalin for having begun, after the end of the 
war, “to downgrade many of the commanders who con- 
tributed so much to the victory of the enemy because Stalin 
excluded every possibility that services rendered at the front 
should be credited to anyone but himself.” According to 
Khrushchev, Stalin was especially jealous of Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov whom he banished from Moscow after the war and 
put in charge of the military district of Odessa. 


Khrushchev pointed out that the favorable turn which 
the war finally took was due only to the fact that the gen- 
erals ‘on whose shoulders rested the whole weight of con- 
ducting the war” took independent action and adopted a 
flexible strategy as against the “incessant frontal attacks” 
demanded by Stalin. 


During the war, Khrushchev held the post of political 
commissar (Politruk) at the Southwestern front. In his 
secret speech, he told at length how he tried in 1942 to avoid 
a severe defeat of the Soviet armies at Kharkov and how 
he failed because of Stalin’s objections to his proposals. 
Thus, Khrushchev claimed for himself the credit for having 
manfully stood up against the late dictator! 


In his entire discussion of World War II, Khrushchev 
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(Chicago Tribune) 


acknowledged neither Allied aid and assistance given to the 
Soviet Union nor the military contributions of the West to 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. This ‘omission’ was in true 
Stalinist fashion. 


In examining the domestic policies pursued by Stalin 
during the war, Khrushchev branded as “monstrous acts” 
the mass deportations of whole Soviet nations from their 
native places. “This deportation action was not dictated 
by military considerations.”’ Khrushchev named as minori- 
ties that were exiled the Karachai, the population of the 
Kalmyk Autonomous Republic, the Chechen and Ingush 
peoples, and the Balkars. He did not mention the Volga 
Germans and the Crimean Tartars who suffered the same 
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fate. He was also silent on the mass deportations carried 
out in the countries and areas annexed by Moscow during 
and after World War II (Poland, Baltic States, etc.). With 
great indignation Khrushchev exclaimed: 


“Not only a Marxist-Leninist but also no man of com- 
mon sense can grasp how it is possible to make whole 
nations responsible for inimical activity, including women, 
children, old people, Communists and Komsomols, to use 
mass repression against them, and to expose them to 
misery and suffering for the hostile acts of individual 
persons or groups of persons.” 


So far so good. But this same principle applies also to 
the deportations of the German populations of the Sudetén 
region, East and West Prussia, and Silesia, the German 
minorities in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, etc. Khrushchev 
had no word of repudiation of the inhuman treatment meted 
out to these unfortunate people who were held responsible 
for the crimes committed by Hitler and his gang. This 
brutal policy was carried out by the Soviet Army and the 
satellite Communists. Nor has Moscow since then given 
any sign of its readiness to undo the wrong done to the 
German expellees. Apparently, Khrushchev objects to mass 
deportations only in cases where “Communists and Kom- 
somols” are involved. 


STALIN AFTER THE WAR 


When war engulfed the Soviet Union in June 1941, the 
country was just recovering from the wounds inflicted by 
the great purges of the ’thirties. Hardly had the war ended, 
when Stalin resumed his favorite hobby of discovering 
“plots” and liquidating alleged ‘‘enemies.” 


As Khrushchev mournfully complained: 


“We must state that after the war the situation became © 
even more complicated. Stalin became more capricious, 
irritable and brutal; in particular his suspicion grew, © 
His persecution mania reached unbelievable dimensions.” 


Stalin’s first well-known post-war victims were promi- 
nent Communist Party leaders, among them Nikolai A. 
Voznesensky, a Politburo member and President of the 
State Planning Commission, and A. A. Kuznetsov, Secre- 
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tary of the Central Committee, who, as Khrushchev stated 
“once stood very close to Stalin.” Their case, the so-called 
“Leningrad Affair’ was, as Khrushchev told the 20th Con- 
gress delegates, fabricated. According to him, it was M.V.D. 
chief Beria who, fearing that the growing influence of 
Voznesensky and Kuznetsov upon Stalin would harm his 
own position, aroused the latter’s suspicion and engineered 
their doom with the help of his aide, Victor S. Abakumov, 
then Minister of State Security. In December 1954, Aba- 
kumov and several of his co-workers were executed on 
Khrushchev’s orders. 


The next “plot” was discovered in 1951, in Georgia. 
There a “Mingrelian nationalist organization’ was said to 
exist “whose objective was the liquidation of the Soviet 
power in that republic with the help of imperialist powers.” 
Ridiculing that idea, Khrushchev declared: 


“As it developed, there was no nationalist organization 
in Georgia. Thousands of innocent persons fell victim 
to willfulness and lawlessness. All of this happened un- 
der the ‘genial’ leadership of Stalin, ‘the great son of the 
Georgian nation,’ as Georgians like to refer to Stalin.” 


Khrushchev’s speech has failed to lift the mystery which 
still surrounds the “Leningrad case” as well as the ““Ming- 
relian conspiracy.” Both may have been parts of a clique 
struggle in the higher Party circles which was fought over 
the question of who will gain influence upon Stalin and 
perhaps over the issue of Stalin’s succession. 


The third post-war major purge dealt with by Khrush- 
chev in his secret speech was the “affair of the doctor plot- 
ters.” It will be recalled that, in January 1953, the Soviet 
press announced that a group of eminent Soviet medical 
specialists had been arrested. They were charged with hav- 
ing deliberately used improper medical techniques in order 
to murder their patients. They were said to have poisoned 
such top Communist leaders as Andrei A. Zhdanov and 
Alexander S. Shcherbakov and to have plotted the death 
of Marshals Konev, Vasilevsky, Govorov and others. The 
doctors would certainly have been executed if Stalin had 
not died. shortly after their arrest. 


The circumstances connected with the imprisonment of 
the.Kremlin doctors continue to remain obscure. Khrush- 
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chev’s secret speech has shed no light on them. It has been 
widely assumed that the case of the “doctors’ plot” was 
part of the new great purges planned by Stalin after the 
19th Party Congress of October 1952. Beria was probably 
one of the intended victims of the second “Yezhovshchina.” 
This would explain why, after Stalin’s death, Beria ordered 
the release and rehabilitation of the arrested doctors. 
Khrushchev’s indignation about the persecution of the doc- 
tors has a hollow ring. Many students of Soviet affairs 
maintain that Khrushchev himself belonged, at that time, 
to a clique which fabricated the “doctors’ plot” in order to 
eliminate Beria. In this connection, it is significant that 
one of Beria’s bitterest foes, S. D. Ignatiev, who, as Minis- 
ter of State Security, was responsible for the doctors’ ar- 
rest, was saved by Khrushchev—the moment Beria began 
the investigation of the doctors’ case. Though his deputy, 
Ryumin, was executed in July 1954, Ignatiev himself now 
occupies the post of First Secretary of the Communist 
Party Bashkirian Provincial Committee; he was present 
when Khrushchev delivered his secret speech at the 20th 
Congress. 


Next to Stalin, Khrushchev denounced most violently 
Beria whom he described as Stalin’s evil spirit. He de- 
clared: 

“In organizing the various dirty and shameful cases, 

a very base role was played by the rabid enemy of our 

party, an agent of a foreign intelligence service, Beria, 

who had stolen into Stalin’s confidence.” 

Beria certainly deserves neither our pity nor our defense. 
Succeeding Yezhov as head of the N.K.V.D., he was respon- 
sible for untold arrests, deportations and murders of inno- 
cent people. He was the ruthless organizer of the slave 
labor system on a mass scale. But it is not these crimes 
which formed the basis of Khrushchev’s charges against 
Beria. In typical Stalinist fashion, Khrushchev accused 
Beria, first of all, of having been a spy. For a change he 
did not accuse Beria of having spied for the United States 
but for having been in the pay of the “Mussavat,” the na- 
tionalist Moslem party which played a major role in Azer- 
baijan in 1917-1920! Second, he denounced Beria se hav- 
ing persecuted “good Bolsheviks. ss 


Many of the stories Khrushchev told about Beria were 
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undoubtedly distorted and falsified—and for these two rea- 
sons: 


First, in order to blacken Beria as much as possible and, 
thereby, justify Khrushchev’s liquidation of Beria. 


Second, in order to cover up the role played by Khrush- 
chev himself in these crimes. Contrary to Khrushchev’s 
assertion that Beria enjoyed Stalin’s confidence until the 
latter’s death, Beria had actually fallen in disgrace during 
the last months of the dictator. 


In describing Stalin’s post-war crimes, Khrushchev again 
limited himself, as he did when he reported on the great 
purges of the ’thirties, to deploring the fate of top func- 
tionaries of the Communist Party who became victims of 
Stalin’s terror. However, he did not see it fit or find it 
necessary to utter one word of regret about the thousands 
of Russians and foreigners (war prisoners and civilians) 
who perished in Soviet prisons and concentration camps 
after the war. He did not denounce Stalin’s anti-Semitism 
which resulted in the suppression of Jewish culture in the 
Soviet Union, the arrest and execution of eminent Jewish 
writers and religious leaders and which was one of the most 
disturbing aspects of many of the post-war purges and 
trials behind the Iron Curtain. With the exception of the 
blunders made by Stalin in regard to Tito, Khrushchev did 
not criticize Stalin’s post-war aggressive foreign policy. 
The reason why he failed to do so is simple—he still ap- 
proves of these policies. This includes Stalin’s anti-Jewish 
measures. According to well-informed sources, Khrushchev 
himself is a rabid anti-Semite. 


STALIN’S SELF-GLORIFICATION 


According to Khrushchev, the “cult of the “individual” 
reached “such monstrous size” chiefly because of Stalin’s 
self-glorification and “lack of even elementary modesty.” 
As his first example, Khrushchev cited Stalin’s “Short 
Biography” published in 1948. This book was characterized 
by Khrushchev as follows: “Expression of the most disso- 
lute flattery, an example of making a man into a godhead, 
of transferring him into an infallible sage, ‘the greatest 
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leader, sublime strategist of all times and nations’... 
loathsome adulation.” 


It is a pity that Khrushchev did not cite, in this connec- 
tion, at least a few examples of the servile compliments ad- 
dressed to Stalin by the present Kremlin leaders themselves. 
That would have made for still more grotesque reading. 


Khrushchev likewise denounced “‘The Short Course of 
the History of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks)” as “permeated with the cult of the individual” and 
distorting historical facts in the interest of Stalin’s glory. 
In addition, he made ironical remarks about the Stalin 
prizes, the praise of Stalin in the national anthem, the 
naming of enterprises and towns after Stalin, the innumer- 
able Stalin monuments erected throughout the country, etc. 


Stalin had the truth changed to his liking not only in re- 
gard to the past but also in respect to present happenings. 
Khrushchev told his listeners that Stalin never travelled 
anywhere, that this alleged leader of the toiling masses did 
not meet any “city and collective workers” and did not 
know the real situation in the provinces (the last time he 
visited a village was in January 1928): 


“He knew the country and agriculture only from films. 
And these films had dressed up and beautified the exist- 
ing situation in agriculture. Many films so pictured col- 
lective farm life that the tables were bending down from 
the weight of turkeys and geese. Evidently Stalin thought 
that it was actually so.” 


If we believe Khrushchev, this ignorance led Stalin to 
make utterly absurd proposals. Shortly before his death, 
he proposed that the taxes paid by the kolkhozes (collective 
farms) and kolkhoz workers should be raised by 40,000,- 
000,000 rubles. However, in 1952, for instance, the kol- 
khozes and kolkhoz workers received only 26,280,000,000 
rubles for all their products delivered and sold to the gov- 
ernment. “The proposal was not based on actual assessment 
of the situation but on the fantastic ideas of a person 
divorced from reality.” 


But does not this criticism apply to the entire agricul- 
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tural policy pursued by Stalin? Was not the very policy of 
compulsory collectivization itself based on the ‘fantastic 
ideas of a person divorced from reality” and, we may add, 
devoid of any human feelings? Khrushchev, of course, 
could not admit this. He is one of the most fanatical pro- 
ponents of ruthless regimentation and exploitation of the 
peasants. By denouncing Stalin, Khrushchev hopes to make 
him responsible, in the eyes of the rural masses, for their 
misery. Thereby Khrushchev hopes to win for himself 
their confidence and support. 


STALIN’S METHODS OF RULE 


Khrushchev’s indictment of Stalin and his recital of 
Stalin’s revolting crimes raise the question: how could it 
happen? Aware of the fact that this question was bound 
to be foremost in the minds of his audience at the 20th 
Congress, Khrushchev had an answer ready. He explained 
that the evils of Stalinism originated in Stalin’s person- 
ality defects and in the false and “‘un-Leninistic’’ methods 
of rule he used. Referring to Lenin’s criticism of Stalin’s 
character, Khrushchev said: 


“These negative characteristics of his developed steadi- 
ly and during the last years acquired an absolutely insuf- 
ferable character ... The negative characteristics of 
Stalin, which, in Lenin’s time, were only incipient, trans- 
formed themselves during the last years into a grave 
abuse of power by Stalin, which caused untold harm to 
the Party.” 


According to Khrushchev, Stalin became a despot 


“who absolutely did not tolerate collegiality in lead- 
ership and in work, and who practiced brutal violence, 
not only toward everything which opposed him, but also 
toward that which seemed to his capricious and despotic 
character contrary to his concepts. Stalin acted not 
through persuasion, explanation and patient cooperation 

with people, but by imposing his concepts and demanding 
i absolute submission to his opinion. Whoever opposed this 
concept or tried to prove his viewpoint and the correct- 
ness of his position was doomed to removal from the 
leading collective and subsequent moral and physical an- 
| nihilation.” 


Khrushchev complained that Stalin, “using his unlimited 
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power, allowed himself many abuses, acting in the name of 
the Central Committee, not asking for the opinion of the 
Committee members nor even of the members of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Political Bureau; often he did not inform 
them about his personal decisions concerning very impor- 
tant Party and government matters.” 


Staiin showed the same contempt towards Party Con- 
gresses which, according to the rules of the C.P.S.U. are, 
after all, the “highest organs” of the Communist Party. 
Thus, thirteen years elapsed between the 18th and 19th 
Congresses (1939-1952). Khrushchev revealed that Central 
Committee plenums, too, were hardly ever called and that, 
for instance, not a single Central Committee plenum was 
convened during the entire war. 


Stalin resorted to an unrestricted one-man rule right 
after the 17th Congress (1934). Thus, Khrushchev in- 
formed the delegates : 


“At that time, Stalin had so elevated himself above 
the Party and above the nation that he ceased to con- 
sider either the Central Committee or the Party. While 
he still reckoned with the opinion of the collective before 
the 17th Congress, after the complete political liquidation 
of the Trotskyites, Zinovievites and Bukharinites, when 
as a result of that fight and Socialist victories the Party 
achieved unity, Stalin ceased to an ever greater degree 
to consider the members of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee and even the members of the Political Bureau. 
Stalin thought that now he could decide all things alone 
and all he needed were statisticians; he treated all others 
fs such a way that they could only listen to and praise 

im.” 


In other words, after Stalin had succeeded, with the help 
of his unscrupulous faction—of which the present “collec- 
tive leadership” was an organic and the decisive part—in 
defeating his inner-party enemies and in becoming the all- 
powerful boss of the Communist Party, he transformed the 
Party executive and the Party Congresses into mere rubber- 
stamps. Accordingly, as Khrushchev admitted, the Central 
Committee and the Political Bureau obediently approved 
of all repressive measures taken by Stalin during the period 
of the great purges and afterwards—right up to the time of 
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his death. Khrushchev mentioned only one instance where 
a member of the Central Committee dared to oppose Stalin. 
At the February-March Central Committee plenum of 1937 
—which adopted Stalin’s proposal to step up the purges 
under Yezhov’s direction—Pavel P. Postyshev, an old Bol- 
shevik, objected to Stalin’s revenge plans. In 1938, he was 
arrested and executed as a “people’s enemy.” 


After 1948-49, no Central Committee plenary sessions 
were held. The Political Bureau, too, was sharply curtailed 
in its activities; in Stalin’s last years meetings were con- 
vened only occasionally. Stalin either “often failed- for 
months to take up some unusually important problems, con- 
cerning the life of the Party and of the state, whose solution 
could not be postponed” or he made the decisions by himself. 


The situation worsened after the 19th Congress. In de- 
scribing developments during the last months of Stalin’s 
life, Khrushchev reached the most crucial point of his whole 
exposé: namely, the delicate matter of the attitude and ac- 
tivities of the present Kremlin leaders during the long 
years of Stalin’s despotic rule. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRESENT SOVIET LEADERS 
UNDER THE STALIN REGIME 


Sensing that many Congress delegates might have found 
it strange that such violent accusations were now directed 
against Stalin by those who were for years his closest and 
most faithful associates, Khrushchev said: 


“Some comrades may ask us: Where were the mem- 

bers of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee? 
Why did they not assert themselves against the cult of 
the individual in time? And why is this being done only 
now?” 


Khrushchev’s answer to these hypothetical questions is 
highly revealing. He replied that, “first of all, we have to 
consider the fact that the members of the Political Bureau 
viewed these matters in a different way at different times.” 
Initially, he said, ‘“‘many of them backed Stalin actively.” 
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He mentioned—approvingly—Stalin’s fight against the op- 
position and his forced collectivization and industrializa- 
tion policies. In other words, they supported Stalin in his 
struggle for power and in his ruthless oppression and ex- 
ploitation of the Russian people. As soon as Stalin had 
established his personal dictatorship he rewarded them by 
promoting them rapidly in the Party hierarchy. Khrushchev 
continued : 


“Later, however, Stalin, abusing his power more and 
more, began to fight eminent Party and government 
leaders and to use terroristic methods against honest 
Soviet people . . . Attempts to oppose groundless suspi- 
cions and charges resulted in the opponent falling victim 
of the repression. This characterized the fall of Comrade 
Postyshev.” 


Clearly then, when the great purges began, it became too 
dangerous to oppose Stalin! What Khrushchev did not say 
is that the present Kremlin rulers not only approved Stalin’s 
terroristic policies but actively participated in carrying 
them out. Moreover, they personally profited by doing so. 


Thus, Khrushchev owed his entire Party career to Stalin 
with whom he was closely associated since 1930. During 
the ’thirties, he purged first the Moscow Communist Party 
organization whose First Secretary he became in 1934. Then 
Khrushchev purged the Ukraine whose chief he became 
after the arrest in 1938 of Stanislav V. Kossior, General 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party. He advanced 
rapidly in the Party apparatus. In 1934, he was elected to 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. He became a candidate member of the Polit- 
buro in January 1938. After Khrushchev’s successful purge 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, the grateful Stalin pro- 
moted him in March 1939 to full member of the Politburo. 
During the war, he was one of the Politruks; in 1943, he 
became chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Commissars. In the last years of Stalin’s life he was in 
charge of agricultural policy. At the 19th Congress, he was 
one of the main reporters. When Stalin died, Khrushchev 
was one of the 10 members of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee. ‘* 


Now let us look at the record of Bulganin. He became 
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Mayor of Moscow in 1931 and a Deputy Premier of the 
Soviet Union in 1938. He played a role in the war: first, 
as one of the political commissars appointed by Stalin to 
assure the loyalty of the Red Army; and later as a member 
of the Council of Defense which directed the war. He be- 
came a member of the Politburo soon after World War II. 
He was Minister of Defense in 1947-49. At the 19th Con- 
gress, he was reelected to the Politburo (then called Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee). This is certainly not the 
career of a critic of Stalin! 


Another member of the present “collective leadership,” 
Malenkov, was especially close to Stalin. In 1925, he was 
appointed personal secretary to Stalin. In March 1934, 
Stalin appointed him a member of the Orgburo and head 
of the personnel department. In that post, he played an 
active part in organizing the great purges. The 18th Con- 
gress of March 1939 elected him a member of the Central 
Committee which, in turn, appointed him one of its five 
secretaries. In February 1941, he became a substitute mem- 
ber of the Politburo. In March 1946, he became a full mem- 
ber. At the 19th Congress, he presented the main report 
and was elected member of the Central Committee, member 
of the Presidium, and member of the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee. 


As far as the present head of State of the U.S.S.R., 
Klementi Voroshilov, is concerned, he was devoted to Stalin 
since the days of the Civil War. A member of the Central 
Committee since 1921 and of the Politburo since 1926, he 
was People’s Commissar for army affairs from 1926-1940. 
From May 1940 on he was a deputy chairman of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, and from July 1941 a member 
of the five-man State Defense Committee. The 19th Con- 
gress reelected him as a Central Committee member. The 
latter appointed him a member of its Presidium. 


Finally, we should mention Molotov, one of Stalin’s real 
stalwarts. He worked closely with Stalin from 1920 until 
1953. Elected to the Central Committee in 1921, he became 
a full member of the Politburo in 1926. As Premier of the 
Soviet Union since 1930, he helped to carry out Stalin’s 
ruthless compulsory collectivization and industrialization 
programs. In 1939, he became Foreign Minister. In that 
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Ace 


Herblock in The Washington Post and Times-Heraid 


“Explain why you ain’t in there enjoying the new freedom.” 
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capacity, he concluded the Nazi-Soviet Pact on the eve of 
World War II. In 1941, Stalin made him first Deputy 
Premier of the Soviet Union. At the time of Stalin’s death 
he was a member of the Central Committee and of its 
Presidium. 


These, then, are Stalin’s successors, his heirs who are at 
present ruling the Soviet Empire. As their political life 
histories show, they bear all responsibility for the criminal 
policies of which they now accuse Stalin in righteous in- 
dignation. They were right there when these policies were | 
decided and carried out. Khrushchev lied when he main- | 
tained in his secret speech that they learned about the hor- | 
rible acts of Stalin only after the death of the tyrant. They 

not only knew about these crimes but approved them. With- 

out their support, these crimes could never have been com- 

mitted. Soviet history of the last twenty years proves that | 
only those Communist leaders survived who cringed before | 
Stalin, who were his staunchest backers, who were zealous : 
and obedient executors of his orders and who flattered him | 
in a most abject manner. 


Apparently, the ever mistrustful Stalin had, at the end, 
begun to suspect the loyalty of even his most eager hench- 
men. According to Khrushchev, Stalin considered Voroshilov 
an “English agent” and forbade him to attend Politburo 
sessions or to receive documents. Molotov and Mikoyan 
had also aroused Stalin’s displeasure. Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev lived in constant fear of arrest. In his secret speech, 
Khrushchev even went so far as to suggest that Stalin 
planned to “finish off” the members of the old Politburo 
and to replace them by less experienced persons “so that 
these would extol him in all sorts of ways.” 


Thus, from the point of view of Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues, Stalin died at a very opportune moment. And it 
| may even be possible that they had a hand in hastening the 
' arrival of that moment. Perhaps, in order to dispel any 

such notion, Khrushchev, at the end of his speech, praised 
Stalin for the “great services” he “doubtlessly” performed 
“to the party, to the working class and to the international 
workers’ movement.”’ His were not “the deeds of a giddy 
despot. He considered that this should be done in the in- 
terest of the Party, of the working masses, in the name of 
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the defense of the revolution’s gains. In this lies the whole 
tragedy !” 


As Khrushchev had emphasized throughout his entire 
speech, this “tragedy” concerns only the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Accordingly, he declared in conclusion 
that “we cannot let this matter get out of the Party, es- 
pecially not to the press. It is for this reason that we are 
considering it here at a closed Congress session. We should 
know the limits: we should not give ammunition to the 
enemy; we should not wash our dirty linen before their 
eyes.” 


Fortunately, the wish and hope of the present Kremlin 
rulers to keep Stalin’s skeleton safely locked in the Party’s 
closet, hidden in all its ugliness from the Russian people 
and the free world, that is “the enemy,” were not fulfilled. 
The publication by the United States State Department of 
the text of Khrushchev’s secret speech made this document 
known to the non-Communist countries and even to parts of 
the Soviet orbit. Thereby, a new situation was created 
which forced Khrushchev, Bulganin and Company to en- 
gage in a public debate on Stalin’s crimes and their own 
responsibilities in the horrors of the Stalin era. 
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Resolution of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. “On Overcoming the 
Personality Cult and its 
Consequences. 


AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


A’ WE ALREADY observed, Khrushchev attempted in his 
secret speech to explain Stalin’s misrule merely as the 
result of the “negative traits” of his character. In the light 
of this interpretation, Stalin would be an exceptional phe- 
nomenon of interest above all to a psychiatrist—he would be 
an “individual” and not a “social’’ case. Khrushchev and his 
colleagues would have us believe that Stalin’s crimes were 
not the product of the Communist regime but merely of a 
mentally disturbed personality! Therefore, with Stalin’s 
death, this chapter of Soviet history would be closed. No re- 
currence of this “tragedy” would have to be feared and his 
successors would not be obliged to institute any structural 
‘reforms of the totalitarian system. 


However, this line of reasoning was too simple and too 
crude to be accepted even by a number of loyal rank-and-file 
Communists in the free countries—let alone by anti-Com- 
munists. Under the pressure of public opinion and due to 
protests and criticism among their own members, the leader- 
ships of several Communist Parties on this side of the Iron 
Curtain issued statements in which they demanded of the 
Kremlin further explanations and above all a “Marxist” 
analysis of the “objective” factors which led to Stalin’s 
one-man dictatorship. In some of those statements there 
was expressed some doubt whether the present Soviet 
rulers had done everything in their power to prevent Stalin 
from committing the brutalities denounced in Khrushchev’s 
secret speech. The leader of the Italian Communist Party, 
Palmiro Togliatti, even hinted that some of the reasons for 
the “cult of the individual” might be found in a “degenera- 
tion” of Soviet society. 


In answer to these objections, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union adopted on June 
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30, 1956, a resolution “on overcoming the personality cult 
and its consequences.” In this statement, the top function- 
aries of the C.P.S.U. again examine the question of the 
origin and development of Stalin’s personal dictatorship. 
In this latest official Soviet document, however, the thesis 
presented in Khrushchev’s secret speech—the explanation 
that Stalin’s character was to blame for the “excesses” of 
his rule—plays only a minor role. Now, “historical circum- 
stances” are said to be mainly responsible for the emergence 
and maintenance of the “cult of the individual.” 


First of all, we are told “capitalist encirclement” created 
conditions under which the Soviet Union existed like a 
“besieged fortress.” Even after the end of the civil war, 
it is asserted, “the enemies of the Soviet country continued 
to prepare new ‘crusades’ against the U.S.S.R. Enemies 
sent into the U.S.S.R. a large number of spies and diversion- 
ists who tried in every way to undermine the first Socialist 
state in the world.” 


This assertion is, of course, not supported by facts. The 
’twenties witnessed a marked improvement in the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the free countries. Yet, even 


at that time, the fairy tale about “spies and diversionists” 
served the Kremlin as a pretext for repressive measures. 
We need but consider the trials of 1928-1931. 


According to the Central Committee resolution, “the 
threat of a new imperialist aggression against the U.S.S.R. 
became particularly intense after the advent to power of 
fascism in Germany in 1933... .”’ What the Kremlin rulers 
do not say—but should have said in the interest of historical 
truth—is that the Communists helped the Nazis to establish 
their dictatorship, in the mistaken hope that the Hitler 
regime would be only another Kerensky episode and pave 
the road towards a Communist coup d’état. 


Brazenly falsifying history, the Central Committee ac- 
cuses the Western powers of having rejected repeated pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union to organize collective security 
against the Berlin-Tokyo Axis. Actually, Moscow refused 
to agree to any common defense preparations with the West 
and preferred to make a deal with Nazi Germany in order 
to share in the spoils of World War II. 


According to the Central Committee resolution, the “in- 
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trigues of international reaction”—i.e. of the democracies 
and fascism which are again, in accordance with one of 
Stalin’s favorite formulations, considered identical—were 
all the more dangerous because of the long drawn-out em- 
bittered struggle against the “Trotskyites, right-wing op- 
portunists and bourgeois nationalists’—that is, Stalin’s 
rivals: 


“This complicated national and international situation 
demanded iron discipline, ever-growing vigilance and a 
most strict centralization of leadership which inevitably 
had a negative effect on the development of certain demo- 
cratic features. In the course of a fierce struggle against 
the whole world of imperialism, our country had to sub- 
mit to certain restrictions of democracy, justified by the 
logic of the struggle of our people for Socialism in circum- 
stances of capitalist encirclement.” 


Thus do the Kremlin chieftains admit that the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of one man affected negatively 
even the limited extent of their so-called democracy. Sig- 
nificantly, we are not told what the “certain restrictions of 
democracy” were. As far as the substance of the argument 
of the Central Committee is concerned, we should like to 
point out two things: First, even in the most “complicated 
international situation,” that is in World War II, democracy 
was not restricted in the free countries; in spite of the fact 
that “iron discipline and ever-growing vigilance” were also 
demanded of their peoples “a most strict centralization of 
leadership” was not deemed necessary. Second, in his secret 
speech, Khrushchev had emphasized that Stalin’s “excesses” 
began at the very moment when the inner-party opposition 
had been defeated and were, therefore, not excusable. But 
in the Central Committee resolution the factional fight is 
referred to as a factor justifying Stalin’s personal dictator- 
ship. Where is the logic? 


Continuing their explanation of the growth of the “per- 
sonality cult,” the Communist Party leaders declare that, 
through his successes in the fight against the opposition 
and the “intrigues of capitalist encirclement,” Stalin ac- 
quired “great authority and popularity.” However, the 
resolution complains: “All our great victories began to be 
incorrectly connected with his name. The successes attained 
by the Communist Party and the Soviet country and the 
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adulation of Stalin went to his head.” Actually, the alleged 
“popularity” of Stalin was artificially created—in no small 
measure by those who are his present accusers. It is they 
who worked overtime to praise and glorify him. 


Far from admitting this, the authors of the declaration 
state: 


“It cannot be said that there was no counter-action 
against the negative manifestations which were connected 
with the personality cult... .” 


What was this mysterious “counter-action”? We are not 
told. If there had really been any “‘counter-action,”’ Khrush- 
chev, who cannot be accused of being too modest, would 
certainly have boasted about it in his secret speech. 


In a further attempt to whitewash the present Kremlin 
leaders, the resolution continues: 


“Moreover, there were certain periods, for instance 
during the war years, when the individual acts of Stalin 
were sharply restricted, when the negative consequences 
of lawlessness and arbitrariness were substantially di- 
minished.” 


As examples, the document refers to “independent de- 


cisions” made by members of the Central Committee and 
also “outstanding Soviet war commanders” in their activi- 
ties in the rear and at the front. Obviously, this is another 
move to enhance the prestige of Khrushchev, Bulganin and 
other Politruks as well as that of the army generals. As far 
as such “independent decisions” were made, they concerned 
only problems of military warfare. Khrushchev himself 
said as much in his secret speech. 


And what about the assertion that Stalin’s “individual 
acts” were “sharply restricted” during the war? It should 
be recalled that Khrushchev enumerated at the 20th Con- 
gress quite a number of crimes committed by the late 
tyrant during the war—especially the mass deportations of 
national minorities. In addition, whatever lessening there 
was of the kind of terror prevalent in the ’thirties, it was 
because Stalin himself had recognized that his own regime 
was at stake and that it needed the wholehearted support 
of the entire Russian people in order to survive. Thus, the 
slogan of the “Great Patriotic War” was born. It was, of 
course, a fraud perpetrated on the Russian people. But 
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Khrushchev and Company cannot claim credit even for this. 
That no real change had occurred, the resolution admits 
when it states that “after victory the negative consequences 
of the cult of personality re-emerged with great force.” 


Why did the same persons (the “Leninist core of the 
Central Committee,” as Stalin’s successors now like to call 
themselves) who, during the war, allegedly “curbed” Stalin 
not oppose him after World War II? Their answer is: “This 
could not be done in the circumstances which had arisen.” 
The circumstances were, we are told, that his name had be- 
come synonymous with the “success of Socialist construc- 
tion and the consolidation of the U.S.S.R.” The resolution 
asserts that “any action against him in those conditions 
would not have been understood by the people, and this 
does not mean that there was a lack of personal courage 
involved. It is obvious that anyone who had acted in that 
situation against Stalin would not have received support 
from the people.” 


In other words, if “capitalist encirclement” is the first 
excuse given by the present ruling clique for not having re- 
sisted Stalin, the latter’s “popularity” is their second alibi. 
Thus, only “foreign capitalists” and the Russian people 
themselves—and not “lack of personal courage”—prevented 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, etc. from deposing their defunct 
master. 


The fable of Stalin’s “popularity” is just as much an in- 
vention of his heirs as is their bugaboo of “capitalist en- 
circlement.” Due to the incredible sufferings which Stalin 
inflicted upon the Soviet peoples—sufferings caused by his 
entire domestic and foreign policies but still ignored by the 
present Kremlin hierarchy—he was not loved and respected 
but hated and feared. In confirmation, one has only to point 
to the friendly attitude of the Soviet population toward the 
German armies in the first period of the Nazi invasion when 
they mistakenly believed them to be their liberators from 
totalitarian yoke; to the mass defections of Soviet officers 
and soldiers during World War II; and to the refusal of 
many thousands of Soviet war prisoners and displaced per- 
sons to return to the U.S.S.R. after the end of hostilities. 


As a final excuse for not having stopped Stalin’s “law- 
lessness,” the party leaders advance the argument that 
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“many facts and wrong actions of Stalin, especially in re- 
gard to the violation of Soviet law, became known only in 
recent times after his death.” This assertion, too, is con- 
tradicted by facts. Actually, Stalin’s survivors participated 
eagerly in the “violation of Soviet law,” especially in the 
massive purges. 


In the conclusion of this part of the resolution, it is 
categorically stated: ‘Such are the main conditions and 
causes which resulted in the emergence and currency of the 
personality cult of J. V. Stalin.” 


Obviously, the Kremlin leaders are disturbed by other 
interpretations of the origins of Stalin’s personal dictator- 
ship—by an interpretation above all that seeks the roots 
of the “cult of the individual” in the Soviet system itself. 
Consequently, the resolution warns: 


“It would be ... a serious mistake to deduce from 
the past existence of the cult of personality some kind of 
changes in the social order in the U.S.S.R. or to look for 
the source of this cult in the nature of the Soviet social 
order.” 


In rejecting such deductions the Party leadership 
maintains that the “personality cult of Stalin” did not 
change the social order of the Soviet Union: “Even Stalin 
was not big enough to change the state.” There is some 
truth in that: after all, Stalin was an outcome, a logical 
result of Communist totalitarianism. However, this does 
not mean that the Communist regime did not become more 
intolerant, more intolerable, more inhuman under Stalin’s 
domination. The resolution itself admits this when it says 
that the “personality cult” did inflict “serious damage on 
the development of Socialist democratism.” 


The Kremlin rulers denounce as “slanderous assertions” 
of “enemies” the view that “the personality cult of Stalin 
was not engendered by finite historical conditions which 
have already sunk into the past but by the Soviet system 
itself.” In this connection, they roundly rebuke the Italian 
Communist leader Togliatti for having asked whether 
Soviet society had not reached “certain forms of degenera- 
tion.” But what they have to say in defense of the Soviet 
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‘NEW APPROACH—SAME OLD GOAL’ 


Pletcher in The Sioux City Journal 


system, which they call a “truly democratic popular regime” 
as opposed to the “formal democracy” of the free countries, 
is the old Communist propaganda line as laid down by 
Lenin himself. This line has not become more convincing 
after the official Soviet revelations of Stalin’s “abuse of 
power.” 


Not willing to tolerate in the ranks of world Communism 
even the mildest criticism of the Kremlin, the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U., at the end of its resolution, bluntly 
tells the various Communist Parties that the new anti- 
Stalin policy does not mean more freedom for them from 
Moscow control. The Soviet leaders stress that, in spite of 
the dissolution of the Cominform, the Communist Parties 
must continue their ties and cooperation among themselves 
and retain and strengthen their ideological unity. In other 
words, the foreign Communist Parties are told that, just 
as in Stalin’s days, they have still to be completely subservi- 
ent to Moscow and to follow obediently and in strict disci- 
pline the instructions and policies of the Kremlin. 
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According to the resolution, this is all the more impera- 
tive because of the sinister machinations of “capitalist 
monopolies,” mainly “American monopolist capital.” In 
the best traditions of the pre-coexistence foreign policy of 
Moscow, the United States is accused of “activising” the 
cold war and of having organized the “‘anti-people’s demon- 
strations in Poznan,” the “foul provocation against the peo- 
ple’s authority in Poland.” 

Thus, just as the Central Committee resolution began by 
denouncing “monopolist capitalism” as the culprit chiefly 
responsible for Stalin’s misdeeds, it ends by exploiting the 
alleged danger of “imperialist reaction” in order to reas- 
sert and reinforce Moscow’s hold over the Communist 
Parties abroad. And in this the Kremlin has, to date, been 
successful. The Communist Parties have all dutifully ap- 
proved the resolution and, thereby, the official Soviet ver- 
sion of the “cult of the personality.” 

In comparison with Khrushchev’s secret speech, the reso- 
lution of the Central Committee signifies a step backward 
in the anti-Stalin drive. In this resolution, Stalin’s “merits” 
are emphasized more than his crimes; his misrule is to a 
large extent excused as the inevitable consequence of ‘“ob- 
jective” factors and “historical circumstances.” At the same 
time, this “Marxist” analysis absolves Stalin’s successors, 
since they were, just as Stalin was, prisoners of a situation 
over which they had no control. Furthermore, the “finite 
historical conditions” having “already sunk into the past,” 
no repetition of the “cult of the personality” is to be antici- 
pated! Consequently, any suspicion that the present “‘col- 
lective leadership” might develop into another one-man rule 
is unfounded. And last but not least, the Soviet system as 
such is acquitted. Therefore, according to the resolution, 
there is no need for any changes in the structure of the 
Soviet system. 

This new explanation of Stalin’s crimes is just as uncon- 
vincing as the one given by Khrushchev in his secret speech, 
namely that the “cult of the individual” was founded in 
Stalin’s psychopathic personality. Neither argumentation 
furnishes an answer to the decisive question: Js there not 
something fundamentally wrong in a system which rears 
and fosters a Stalin? This question will continue to haunt 
Moscow until the Russian people will answer it themselves 
by destroying the Communist regime. 
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October 24, 1956 


APPENDIX | 


STATEMENT BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY ON POLAND 


Once again, the people of Poland are engaged in a great 
struggle for their national independence and democratic 
liberties. The sparks of the Poznan revolt have lit a flame 
of freedom which is now spreading throughout the land. 
Thousands of workers have staged sit-down strikes to dem- 
onstrate their determination to throw off the Russian Com- 
munist yoke and to express their solidarity with those of 
their leaders who oppose Moscow’s maneuvers and intensi- 
fied military threats against the Polish nation. 


The stirring events in Poland are potentially far more 
significant than the Tito break with the Soviet dictatorship 
and its Cominform eight years ago. The present Polish 
struggle, unlike the Tito break in 1948, is much more than 
a conflict between two Communist parties or regimes. In 
Poland today, the entire nation has been aroused and is 
moving into action. The Polish people have taken in earnest 
the slogans and promises made by the Twentieth Soviet 
Communist Congress in regard to the right of each country 
to pursue its own “road to Socialism.” Forced by the people 
to ask for more freedom from its Russian masters, the 
Polish Communist Party has reorganized its leadership. It 
is seeking to rally mass support in its behalf as if it were 
the champion of national independence and liberalization. 


But the Communists cannot lead the Polish people in 
achieving these great goals. The Communists are totalitar- 
ians tied up closely with an imperialist foreign power—that 
very power which has been the traditional oppressor of the 
Polish people. Moreover, the Polish people realize that the 
Communists were the tools of Stalin, Molotov, and Khrush- 
chev when the latter joined with Hitler and Ribbentrop to 
carve up their homeland and destroy their national inde- 
pendence. Nor can the Polish people ever forget that the 
' Communists in Poland have been serving as the tools of 
the Russian dictatorship which has robbed them of their 
human rights, plundered their natural resources and econ- 
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omy, and doomed many thousands of their finest patriots, 
labor leaders, and intellectuals to die in the slave labor 
camps of bleakest Siberia. 


Moscow is deeply perturbed by the turn of affairs in 
Poland. It fears the impact of these events on East Ger- 
many, on its other satellites, and even on the Soviet peoples 
who are also yearning for human liberty. The outcome of 
Poland’s inspiring fight for freedom from the Russian Com- 
munist yoke will have even more significant consequences 
than the historic revolts of the Polish people against Rus- 
sian Czarist despotism. That is why Pravda, central 
organ of the Soviet Communist Party, has savagely de- 
nounced the mighty Polish freedom movement and the effect 
it has already had on the Communist organization in Poland. 
That is why a delegation, representative of every clique in 
the highest echelons of the Soviet ruling group and Red 
Army, rushed into Warsaw to bring into line the wavering 
Communist leaders and impress forcefully upon the Polish 
people Russia’s determination to maintain its political, 
economic and military grip on Poland. 


American labor and freedom-loving people everywhere 
have boundless admiration for the embattled people of 
Poland. Throughout the world, those who love liberty have 
the warmest solidarity with the heroic Polish people in 
their efforts to get rid of Marshal Rokossovsky whom Stalin 
had made and Khrushchev has kept as Moscow’s Gauleiter 
in Poland. We fervently hope that the brave Polish people 
will soon secure the unconditional release of all those im- 
prisoned because of their fight for political liberty, free 
trade unionism, and freedom of religious worship. May 
the Polish nation soon become sufficiently free to elect 
democratically a truly representative National Assembly 
which will proclaim the restoration of Poland’s complete 
national independence and human liberties! 


1. We appeal to all the democratic signatory powers of 
the Yalta Agreement to call upon the Soviet government to 
join with them in complying fully with its provision which 
accords the Polish people the right to hold free elections 
and to establish a sovereign government of their own free 
choice. 


2. We strongly urge the U.N. to call upon the Soviet gov- 
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ernment to pledge itself to adhere to the Charter of the 
United Nations and not to resort to any military threats 
or aggression against Poland or to intervene in any form 
whatsoever in its internal affairs or interfere with its new 
policies. 


3. We appeal to all the other peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain in Europe and Asia to express their fraternal 
solidarity with the Polish people and, encouraged by its 
inspiring example, act to hasten the hour of their own 
liberation. 
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November 5, 1956 


APPENDIX Il 


QUARANTINE THE MOSCOW BUTCHERS! 


Statement by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
on Hungary 


In contempt of every semblance of civilization and with 
a savagery outraging all human decency and international 
law, the gangster regime in the Kremlin has drowned in 
blood the heroic revolt of the Hungarian people for national 
independence and human liberty. With the brute force 
reminiscent of Hitler and Stalin at their worst, the Kremlin 
regime has crushed the Hungarian people striving to re- 
store their national sovereignty and democratic liberties 
and to reestablish a genuine free trade union movement. 


Free labor and freedom-loving people throughout the 
world cannot keep silent about this Communist butchery of 
the Hungarian nation. Everything should be done to dem- 
onstrate, especially to the peoples of the Soviet Union, the 
horror with which the civilized world views the barbarous 
acts of the Soviet imperialists in Hungary. 


In the free world, there must be an end to every policy 
based on the fatal illusion that the post-Stalin Soviet regime 
is devoted to humane, honorable, and peaceful relations 
with other countries. With the barbarous Soviet crushing 
of Hungarian democracy, the ‘‘New Look” regime stands 
exposed as a greater danger to human freedom and world 
peace than any force that has menaced civilization in many 
decades. In this light, we call upon the government to: 


(1) Urge every country outside the Iron Curtain to sever 
all cultural, scientific, technical and economic relations with 
the Soviet dictatorship and, forthwith, to discontinue the 
exchange of any such delegations with the USSR. 


(2) Energetically block every effort of Moscow to seat 
in the U.N. the venal puppet regime it has imposed by brute 
force on the Hungarian people. 
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(3) Seek to have the U.N. specifically condemn the Soviet 
representative for having deliberately deceived its General 
Assembly on November 3, 1956 in regard to his govern- 
ment’s plans and preparations to overwhelm Hungary, an- 
other member of the United Nations, by military force in 
violation of the U.N. Charter. 
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Farmers and Workers 


3 


T HE American labor movement is deeply concerned about 
the economic plight of our farmer neighbors. 

Although some agricultural prices have recently tended 
upwards—largely in response to temporary factors—the 
long-run crisis of American agriculture is unresolved. 

Since World War II, almost all of us have improved our 
lot—but not the farmer! His income has gone down, 
drastically. 

Between 1947 and 1955, total net income from farming 
dropped 37%, to a thirteen-year low. Since 1952, it has 
shrunk by 23%. 


Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of families have been 


FARM PRODUCTION UP 


FARM INCOME DOWN 
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Weekly Outlay of American Families for Food 
in the Spring of 1955 
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' AS FAMILY INCOME RISES 


driven off the land due to the further mechanization of 
agriculture and the pursuit of policies by the present 
Administration which discriminate against family-size 
farms and primarily benefit the largest farms. 


As a result, in 1955, 15% more food and fiber was being 
produced in the United States than in 1947, but by almost 
one million fewer farmers. 


Yet, even on a “per-farm” basis—which takes into account 
the drop in the number of farms—average income-per-farm 
had fallen off 27% by 1955 from the peak of 1948. 


What’s worse, no general improvement for the average 
family-operated farm is predicted despite the widely heralded 
national “prosperity.” 


For American trade unionists, the desire to aid the family 
farmer comes naturally. Millions of AFL-CIO members 

grew up on farms and many of their families and friends are 
still trying to earn a livelihood in agriculture. Thus, we 

of labor know first-hand that the needs and aspirations of 
farm families differ little from our own. 


We know, too, how families in the city and on the farm 
depend increasingly upon each other. Thousands of jobless 
AFL-CIO agricultural implement workers, for example, have 
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learned from bitter experience that there can be no prosperity 
for them when good times have vanished on the farm. 


Likewise, farmers realize that growing markets for their 
products depend primarily on rising living standards for 
the millions in the cities. 

Raising the food and fiber which feeds and clothes this 
nation is America’s number one industry. We trade 
unionists—who have struggled to secure for city workers 

a fair share of the abundance they help create—cannot be 
indifferent to the welfare of those who work in agriculture, 
whether as farm proprietors, as tenants, or as farm laborers. 


Surely, the 22 million rural Americans who live on farms 
and serve us so well have a moral right to a fair share of 

the abundance they help create. Much of this abundance is 
drained off by the food processors who are profitcering at 
the expense of the American farmers. The farmers’ share of 
the consumer dollar is declining. More and more seems 

to be going to the middleman—the food processor. 


Clearly, the crisis confronting American agriculture is 

not of the farmers’ making. On the contrary, the important 
decisions which determine whether prosperity or depression 
shall encompass the countryside are now made in Washing- 


ton. Today, the shaping of policies to move more of our 
abundant agricultural production to the millions at home 
and abroad who want and need it, and to insure income 
parity for the farmers who produce it, is a national 
responsibility. 


For all of these reasons, we of labor seek to do our part 
to secure a just return and a better life for all who work 
in agriculture. 


For many years the trade union movement has supported 
legislation to aid farm cooperatives, extend rural electrifica 
tion, expand farm credit facilities, and to build an adequate 
system of farm price supports. In addition, we have given 
wholehearted backing to soil conservation efforts, the 
development of crop insurance, the inclusion of farmers under 
social security, and to every other measure to raise up the 
housing, health and educational standards of America’s 
farm families, 


Wherever progress has been made to help our rural 
neighbors, we are proud that organized labor has lent a 
helping hand. 


We are heartened, too, by the growth of organizations 
among farmers that now boldly fight for those who engage 
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in agriculture. Like trade unions, they give voice to the 
needs and aspirations of people who are powerless when they 
stand alone. By working cooperatively together—even 
while functioning independently and performing their own 
specialized services—farm and city worker organizations 
can accomplish much to advance common aims and the 
welfare of the entire nation. 


Today, American farmers and workers must stand 
together. The efforts of those who conspire to create 
misunderstanding between us and to spread distrust among 
us must be revealed and resisted. 


“Labor eagerly desires and will vigorously support correc- 
tive measures to restore and to raise agricultural income. 
In particular, we wish to aid the family-operated farm 
through measures to increase its efficiency and its income so 
that the independent farmer may effectively compete with 
corporation farming and may remain the dominant producer 
in American agriculture. 

“Surely this great nation must assure to its farmers, who 
have fed and clothed us through war and depression and 
flood and drought, a full partnership in the unlimited 
promise of the United States.” 


Just as through the years organized labor has toiled to 
insure wage and salary earners a fair share of the in- 
creasing output their efforts help create so, too, must we 
succeed for all who work in agriculture. 


The solution of the farm crisis is not to be found by 
levelling down the living standards of any American. Rather, 
the immediate task to which the entire nation must now 
devote itself, is to raise farm family incomes up to parity 
with those of other Americans. 
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American Federation of Labor and 
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FOR SURVIVAL 


Steps to Help Insure: 
Your Life 
Your Family 
Your Community 
Your Job 
ina 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
OR 
NATURAL DISASTER 
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AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities 
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Civil Defense is created by law. The responsi- 
bility for civil defense rests with government. 


The intent of the law is to organize resources 
and direct action to minimize the civilian death 
toll and the loss of property in a disaster. 


WHY CIVIL DEFENSE? 

An attacking enemy will strike at: 
1. Military installations. 
2. Industry. 
3. America’s will to fight. 


A natural disaster — hurricane, flood, tornado, 
drought — can strike anywhere at any time. 


An accidental disaster can happen. 


To meet the threat of enemy-caused disaster, 
Congress passed Public Law 920, the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950. 


State legislatures followed with similar laws. 
The responsibility for action in a disaster 
was fixed. 


JOB RESPONSIBILITY 


The governor of each state is the responsible 
civil defense officer. He may delegate that 
responsibility to a CD director. 


At the city level, the mayor is responsible for 
civil defense planning and direction. He, too, 
may delegate authority. 

WHAT CIVIL DEFENSE MEANS TO YOU 
Your stake in civil defense is your life. 
Your objective in civil defense is survival. 
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HOME 


Appoint a CD family head. 

Learn the local CD plan and be prepared 
to act within it. 

At least one member should know basic 
first aid. 

Keep enough food on hand for a week. 
When possible, volunteer for local CD 
training. 

Keep basic home fire fighting equipment 
in order. 

Keep the family car ready for movement 
at any time. 

Take along food, water, blankets, camp- 
ing supplies, tools, portable radio. 

Know the rendezvous area for your neigh- 
borhood if evacuation is ordered. 

Have plans for the family to contact each 
other if separated. 


GUIDE POSTS 


Correct action in a disaster can save lives. 
. For correct action you need: 


1. Information 
2. Experience 
3. Training 


People usually underestimate the extent of a 
.. disaster. Don’t jeopardize your family by 
falling in this trap. 
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IN THE COMMUNITY 


Civil Defense Leadership Must Be 
Competent And Responsible 

A Disaster Is No Place For Folly 
Or Caprice 


AVOID CONFUSION 


To avoid confusion, labor should insist on the 
automatic use of existing leadership in a CD 
emergency. It is not reasonable to expect well- 
meaning but untested volunteers, by some 
miracle, to take over leadership in a disaster. 


GENERAL LABOR BODIES 


In the community, organized labor can take 
part in civil defense as a group. Central labor 
bodies should seek official AFL-CIO represen- 
tation on CD planning councils. Union mem- 
bers on these councils should pin down a 
workmen’s compensation insurance for CD 
workers. 


A non-compensable accident in CD training 
can kill civil defense. 

Union headquarters should be offered for CD 
functions where possible. 


LIST RESOURCES 


AFL-CIO representatives should list union re- 
sources of skilled man-power. Thousands of 
union members are professionals in feeding, 
housing, and sanitation. Other thousands — 
cab drivers, elevator starters, conductors, bus 
drivers, dispatchers, checkers, building trades- 
men, metal tradesmen, industrial unionists — 
meet the public and give directions every day. 
These are the skilled workers who, under 
accepted leadership, can be depended on to do 
a CD job right. 
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ON THE JOB 


AFL-CIO can make a solid contribution to civil 
defense in factories. Industry is an enemy 
target. Plants can be hit by a natural disaster. 


The problem is to organize for the protection 
of people and facilities. It must be done through 
joint Labor-Management-Civil Defense co- 
operation. 


INSIDE THE UNION STRUCTURE 


1. The local union should ask for a civil 
defense meeting with management and the local 
CD director. 


2. The local union president should designate 
a CD committee. He may want to use a stand- 
ing committee — Community Services, Safety, 
Shop, Stewards. 

3. The union’s Business, National or Inter- 
national representative must be informed of 
developments. 


AT THE MEETING 


1. All three parties — Labor, Management and 
local CD — should agree in the selection of a 
plant CD director. 


2. The responsibility of the plant CD director 
should be fixed. 


3. The responsibility of all organizations with- 
in the plant should also be fixed: 
A. Plant Protection force. B. Fire Brigade. 
C. Foreman. D., Shop Steward organization. 
E. Shop Committee. F. Rescue. 
4. Get a legal opinion on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation coverage. 
5. Work out time schedules for necessary CD 
training. 


6. Coordinate all plant CD plans with your 
community CD organization. 


Kinenble 


People who work together normally, work 
better together than strangers in an emergency 
situation. 
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AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIE ” 


9 East 40TH STREET, NEW YorkK, N. Y. 


LEO PERLIS ROBERT A. ROSEKRAN ~ 
Director Assistant Director 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 


Chairman 
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John Brophy Emil. Mazey 
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B 
USE OF LABOR 


RE THAN FIFTEEN MILLION AMERICAN 
UNIONISTS THE AFL-CIO HEADQUARTERS IN 
NGTON IS THE NERVE CENTER OF THE LABOR 
{ENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA .. . 
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AFL-CIO President George Meany 
pledged that America’s workers 
will do their full part to preserve 


peace and freedom at cornerstone 
laying ceremonies, April 30, 1955. 
The President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Labor and other 
outstanding leaders participated in 
dedicatory ceremonies. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREE TRADE UNIONI 
IS CEMENTED INTO EVERY BRICK AND ST 


Principles are imperishable, George Meany reminded the 
and spectators attending the dedication of the AFL-CIO Bu 
June 4, 1956. The building, said he, is dedicated to “those pri 
ideals that are embodied in the Constitution of our nation ar 
precious freedoms spelled out in the Bill of Rights.” 


Secondly, he added, the AFL-CIO Building is dedicated | 
preservation of peace. 


Finally, he concluded, it is dedicated to the development of « 
tunity and human progress which can come only with freedor 
peace. These are the essential elements of the philosophy « 
free trade union movement which we have sought to cemen 
every brick and stone of this building. 


In brief and stirring ceremonies, the President of the United 
was the first official visitor to the building. In steady streams t 
him, day after day, have come many of the 15 million owners 
building — the members of the 138 national and international 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

This is truly the House of Labor, a focal point for the aspir 
of millions of men and women and their families whose live! 
depends upon fair wages, hours, and working conditions. 
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THE COLORFUL S,. 
WORKER IS DEPIC 


As you enter the spaci 
see before you on the ea 
inates the entrance to tl 
impressive collection of f 
size and beauty. 


Executed in classic By 
designed by the distingui 
installed by skilled union 


One of the most magnif 
the sweep of American | 
present. Its underlying t 
motivation from the wor 
on a simulated granite blo 


Standing to the right « 
heroic figure of the Ame: 
left shoulder the tools wi 
life — a pick, a double-bl 
and cable symbolizing shi 

With his right arm he s 
on the central stone block 
to the next generation, sy 
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JL SAGA OF THE AMERICAN 
EPICTED IN LOBBY PANEL 


. spacious lobby of the AFL-CIO Headquarters Building you 
the east wall a giant and colorful mosaic mural which dom- 
- to the building. Although it is a recent addition to the 
n of fine arts in Washington, it is already renowned for its 


sic Byzantine mosaic techniques, it is a 17 x 51-foot panel 
istinguished Kansas-born artist, Lumen Martin Winter, and 
union craftsmen. 


magnificent tributes to the American worker, the mural depicts 
‘ican labor history from the days of the first settlers to the 
ying theme is man’s control over the machine. It takes its 
e words of Thomas Carlyle, “Labor is life,” which appear 
ite block in the center of the panel. 


right of the block —a central figure in the design — is the 
; American worker. Strong and unafraid, he bears upon his 
ols with which man has historically shaped the essentials of 
uble-bladed axe, a sledgehammer, and an adze. Coils of rope 
ng shipping and communications loop over his left arm. 


m he shelters and protects his wife and child. The wife, seated 
: block, is teaching the fundamentals of work and social living 
on, symbolized by a son. 
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he AFL-CIO flag flutters beneath our nation’s 
tars and Stripes at the entrance to the building. 
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ral figures in the mural served as the illustration for a special 
famp issued by the Post Office Department on September 3, 
1 in blue ink, the commemorative issue was mailed throughout 
three-cent, first class postage. 


of American history swings from left to right across the panel. 
left are the early forms of transportation — the clipper ship, 
yagon, the stage coach, the steamboat, and the steam locomo- 
scans his present and his future, we see a jet plane, an auto- 
ck, and a diesel locomotive moving with straight, cleanswept 
the greater tomorrow. 


nd below these two elements are the workers of past and 
ming the skills and crafts which have made America grow. 


mural is a panorama of colorful mosaic tile — hundreds of 
small glossy units assembled one by one from five colors of 
m Italy and six colors of marble. It covers 860 square feet 
and is made up of more than 300,000 pieces of mosaic. 


1 mural is one of the largest single mosaic panels in the United 
1 credit to the American working men and women which it 
serves as an inspiration to the men and women who work in 
Headquarters and to the hundreds of labor leaders who assem- 
lan for the years ahead. 


posite the lobby mural, on the street-side wall, the visitor will 
; wood medallions. These portray Samuel Gompers, first presi- 
nerican Federation of Labor; William Green, his successor; and 
, the late president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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ers of the AFL-CIO Executive Council meet periodically in the 
on the eighth floor of the Headquarters Building. The Council 
3 governing body, an assembly of veteran labor leaders elected in 
e nation’s trade unionists to guide the course of AFL-CIO affairs. 
ne out of the “rank-and-file” of his union. 


ors of the world’s largest trade union organization their decisions 
effect upon the well-being of the nation’s workers. They establish 
ive matters, confirm the establishment of new unions, arbitrate inter- 
d speak the voice of labor on wages, hours and other issues. 


al table, shown below, they bear the responsibilities of the AFL-CIO 
ind dispatch, in a tradition steeped in courage and ingenuity. 
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The office of President George Meany is the hub 
of the vast organization which is the AFL-CIO. 
Here the President confers with labor and public 
leaders, or greets visitors from abroad. Located 
in the southwest corner of the eighth floor, Presi- 
dent Meany’s office looks out upon Pennsylvania 
Avenue and H Street on one side and upon busy 
16th Street on the other. The room has many 
mementos presented to President Meany by visit- 
ing trade union delegations. 


Close by the office of the President is the busy 
office of Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler. 
Directing the administrative activities of the or- 
ganization, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler confers 
here with members of the AFL-CIO staff. The 
AFL-CIO endeavors to insure that its worker-mem- 
bers will get maximum service from the per capita 
paid to it by the affiliated unions; and through the 
secretary-treasurer’s office, careful examination 
is given to the organization’s financial affairs. 
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An acoustically-designed, wood paneled auditorium 
on the first floor of the building, to the right rear 
of the lobby, serves as a general conference room. 
Here labor leaders from every part the nation 
frequently assemble to deliberate their problems. 
The auditorium is frequently used for meetings 
and discussions. The south wall of the room is all- 
glass, permitting natural lighting during the day. 
Chairs are of the folding type and have arm-rests 
convenient for taking notes. 


The AFL-CIO Library, in the rear of the first and 
second floors, preserves the rich history of the 
American labor movement. The library has ap- 
proximately 25,000 indexed volumes, some 5,000 
pamphlets, and scores of vertical file cabinets of 
clippings —a collection of labor history which 
goes back 150 years. A hallowed section of the 
library is the Gompers collection which contains 
historic papers and treasured mementoes of the 
first AFL president. 
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Keeping the records of a 15-million-member or- 
ganization is a tremendous task. On the seventh 
floor of the AFL-CIO Headquarters, the Depart- 
ment of Accounting records receipts and expendi- 
tures. Skilled union office workers operate the 
latest in office equipment, keeping daily accounts 
of the financial affairs of the organization. 


Thousands of letters pass each day through the 
modern Mail Room. Communications go out to * 
the affiliated unions and to local and state labor 
organizations. Letters in support of organizing 
drives must be folded and addressed. Pamphlets, 
leaflets and other materials are shipped out con- 
stantly, and in large quantities. 
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The House of Labor is in the northwest sector of the 
nation’s capital. As seen from this aerial view, it is 
only a short distance from the White House and the 
Federal Triangle of government buildings. 
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“Long ago we stated the reason for labor organizations. 
We said that they were organized out of the necessities of 
the situation; that a single employee was helpless in deal- 
ing with an employer; that he was dependent ordinarily 
on his daily wage for the maintenance of himself and 
family; that if the employer refused to pay him the wages 
that he thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave 
the employ and resist arbitrary and unfair treatment; that 
union was essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on 


an equality with their employer.” 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of the United States 
—from the decision in the case of 
United States vs. Jones & Laughlin, 1937. 
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WHY 
UNIONS? 


wi iy union there is strength,” the founding fathers of our 
nation knew almost two centuries ago. From the 13 
colonies, each with its own traditions and its way of life, 
they set out to found “a more perfect union.” 


The “union” they established—our United States of 
America—has grown through the years in power, in influ- 
ence and in moral standing among the peoples of the world. 


The glory of our American democracy is the fact that we 
recognize and admire change. It is part of our way of life 
to build new institutions; and having built them, we con- 
stantly endeavor to improve them. 


So it is with America’s democratic trade union move- 
ment. From early beginnings—dating back into colonial 
history—working men have banded together to form trade 
unions for the purpose of bargaining collectively with 
employers. 


Like our nation, our trade union movement has grown 
through the decades to positions of strength, of influence, of 
responsibility. 


Yet, today, we of the AFL-CIO continue to seek a “more 
perfect union”—and in doing so, we seek the understanding 
and sympathy of men and women of good will. For America 
is a nation of workers, whose productive capacity has become 
the envy of the world. In developing their “more perfect 
unions,” American workers have contributed much to the 
development of citizenship, of community education and of a 
better, more balanced, economy for all people in the United 
States. 
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In other words, it is our belief that what is good for 
America is good for labor; and conversely, that labor has 
much to contribute to the future, continuing improvement of 
the general welfare of all Americans. 


WHAT 
PEOPLE SAY 
ABOUT UNIONS 


RESIDENTS, senators and congressmen, judges and 

churches, have proclaimed the right of workers to organ- 
ize their unions, and the right and duty of those unions to 
participate in the advances of our nation. 


Here is what some American presidents have said on the 
subject of labor: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
“The mass of mankind has not been born with saddles 
on their backs, nor a favored few (born) to ride 
them...” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


“All that serves labor serves the nation. All that 
harms is treason. . . . If a man tells you he loves 
America, yet hates labor, he is a liar. . . . There is no 
America without labor, and to fleece the one is to rob 
the other.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


“Wage workers have an entire right to organize . . .” 


WOODROW WILSON: 


“The only way to keep men from agitating against 
grievances is to remove the grievances. While we are 
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fighting for freedom, we must see, among other 
things, that labor is free.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 


“If I were a worker in a factory, the first thing I 
would do would be to join a union.” 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: 


“The right to join a union of one’s choice is unques- 
tioned today, and is sanctioned and protected by law.” 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: 


“Only a fool would try to deprive working men and 
working women of the right to join the union of their 
choice.” 


Spokesmen for every major religious group in the United 
States have similarly expressed their views that the organi- 
zation of workers into democratic unions is good for Amer- 
ica, and morally just. 


The Executive Board of the Division of Christian Life and 
Work of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. (Protestant), at its June 1956 meeting, adopted a 
statement pointing out that in 1932 its predecessor, the 
Federal Council of Churches, recorded its conviction that 
“not only has labor a right to organize, but also that it is 
socially desirable that it do so because of the need for collec- 
tive action in the maintenance of standards of living . . .” 


A statement by the Catholic Bishops of the United States 
(the Church and Social Order) declared: 


“Labor can have no effective voice as long as it is 
unorganized. To protect its rights it must be free to 
bargain collectively through its own chosen repre- 
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sentatives. If labor when unorganized is dissatisfied, 
the only alternative is to cease work and thus undergo 
the great hardships which follow unemployment.” 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis said: 
“Modern life has permitted wealth to consolidate it- 
self into organizations and corporations. Workers 
have the same inalienable right to organize, according 
to their plan, for common good and to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers to such honorable means 
as they may choose.” 


These various statements reach a central conclusion: 
Union organization is good both for union members and for 
all of society. Unions are morally right as well as econom- 
ically right. 


UNIONS 
ARE HERE— 
AND HERE 
TO STAY 


QUARTER-CENTURY ago, when America was ravaged by 
the worst economic depression in its history, fewer than 
three million members belonged to trade unions. Today, 
there are some sixteen million union members—the over- 
whelming majority of them in 138 unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. 


Why do workers join unions in such great number? To 
earn better pay; to gain a little more security; to achieve 
human dignity through collective action without regard to 
race, creed, color, sex or national origin. 


In these twenty-five years, wages have gone up; far more, 
in fact, than the cost of living. Workers are economically 
more secure. They have also attained a new status of human 
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dignity. This was realized by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., in 1944 when it declared: “The labor movement has 
given the hungry soul a sense of belonging. The labor union 
affords a constructive outlook for an individual’s resentment 
against injustice and for his demand for fair play. . . . At 
their best, labor unions have been a primary agent of 
democracy.” 


This last quarter-century has seen a tremendous expan- 
sion in America’s capacity to produce and to consume. Labor 
has played, as leading economists and government experts 
concede, a tremendous role in that development. Our Amer- 
ican mass production economic system requires a mass con- 
suming market to keep it running and expanding. The 
additional buying power made possible by the raising of 
workers’ wages has served as a lubricant for our economics 
of distribution. 


Without unions, wages would certainly be lower; buying 
power would be reduced; fewer cars, home appliances, 
clothes and industrial products would be sold. Without 
unions, farmers would have smaller markets, businessmen 
would enjoy less trade. Truly, prosperous labor is a keystone 
of a prosperous society. 


Union efforts have led to other improvements in our way 
of life. Vacations with pay negotiated by unions have given 
millions of Americans the opportunity to see America and to 
enjoy the God-given blessings of our natural heritage. 


Through union-negotiated health and welfare funds, 
workers and their families have been able to obtain better 
medical care regardless of income. Through union- 
negotiated pension programs, we have moved towards remov- 
ing some of the fears and indignities of old age. By supporting 
proposals for necessary social welfare legislation, unions 
have contributed to a better, more dignified, way of life for 
every citizen. 


As a result of these constructive achievements, America i 
has come to regard its democratic labor unions as a funda- 
mental part of our society. Labor unions are here and here 
to stay—and they are here to help all the people of our 
country. 
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WHY STRIKES? 


OME people say: “I like unions, but I don’t like strikes.” 
Union members don’t like strikes, either. 


They recognize that strikes are a last resort which hap- 
pen only when constructive collective bargaining breaks 
down in disagreement. 


We read about strikes, because strikes are dramatic and 
strikes are news; we don’t often read about peaceful settle- 
ments between labor and management—because they’re not 
superficially dramatic and they don’t make news. Actually, 
for all the publicity, there aren’t many strikes. 


U. S. Government figures show: only one-quarter of one 
percent of our total man-working days were lost by strikes or 
lockouts in 1955. During World War II, with all its tensions 
and problems, the proportion was scarcely greater. Clearly, 
the number of man-days lost by strikes is very low. 


Many unions have the good fortune never to need to 
strike. 


Workers only vote to cut off their income when they 
have no alternative. American workers place the power to 
call strikes in the hands of their officers through democratic 
procedures which insure that work-stoppages are only a 
matter of last resort. 


The right to strike is essential. Workers and their unions 
have few economic resources compared to the much greater 
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economic strength of corporations, with their great treasuries 
and their ability to sustain themselves over long periods of 
time through the use of their reserves. 


Without the right to strike—even if that right is used 
most sparingly—unions find it difficult to win peaceful 
settlements at the collective bargaining table. The threat to 
strike puts a deadline on negotiations—and where differences 
exist between management and labor, the rush to meet the 
deadline brings about compromises, on both sides, that might 
otherwise not be possible. 


e That’s why, in a free society, there’s no constructive 
alternative to the right to strike. 


e That’s why, in dictatorship countries, the first act of 
the dictator is invariably to forbid the right to strike. 


American labor treasures the right to strike. American 
labor wisely uses that right sparingly and cautiously. 


WHY 
UNION 
SECURITY? 


— million American workers are employed in plants 
under union security conditions. 


What is union security? 


It is a provision in a labor-management contract that 
says, substantially, that every worker who gets a job at the 
plant must join the union. 
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Many of the largest and most efficient industries in the 

. country operate almost totally under union security provi- 

sions. In automobile, steel, construction, aviation, clothing, 

printing and a host of others, employers and unions have 

agreed on union security clauses. Union security is popular 
with workers, unions, employers. 


During its first years, the Taft-Hartley Act provided that 
no union security contract could be signed unless it had been 
specifically authorized by a government-conducted secret 
ballot vote. That Taft-Hartley provision was dropped when 
it became apparent that workers, by secret ballot, were 85%- 
95% in favor of union security. 


Workers like union security because it helps all the 
workers, as “citizens” of their industry or trade, to share the 
responsibilities of the union which has helped to bring them 
economic and social benefits. 


Union leaders like union security because it eliminates 
the threat that their organizations may be undermined 
through outside or illegal interference. Union security pro- 
motes industrial stability and permits the union, on the basis 
of its accepted status, to work constructively with manage- 
ment in a more cooperative relationship. 


Employers have found that union security improves 
morale among the workers—because every worker knows 
that responsibility is equally shared and that the union, his 
collective bargaining instrument, has protection and status. 


On the other hand, certain groups have been promoting 
legislation in the various states to outlaw union security. 
In 17 states, anti-union security statutes—popularly but 
mistakenly known as “right-to-work laws”—have prevented 
even employers and unions who want union security to 
include it in their collective bargaining contracts. The 
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argument for these so-called “right-to-work laws” is that 
it gives workers an alleged “freedom of choice,” whether to 
join the union or stay out. 


But industrial experience proves this to be an illusory 
right that bears no relationship to the realities of life in the 
factories, shops and mills. 


Under the Taft-Hartley law, a union, when chosen by the 
body of workers, is the sole bargaining agent for all employ- 
ees in the production unit. It has a responsibility to all 
workers; the benefits it wins apply equally to union member 
and non-union member. The non-union member, thus, is a 


r= 


“free rider” who takes the advantages and benefits of the 
collective bargaining process but refuses to assume his share 
of the responsibilities. 


The states in which laws to outlaw union security have 
been passed are, for the most part, the least industrialized 
states. The effort of the sponsors of this type of legislation is 
less to prevent union security per se than to weaken or 
jeopardize the status of unions and to make the organizing 
of unions among unorganized workers more difficult. 

In the states with the most industrial experience, so-called 
“right-to-work laws” have received little support. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties joined together in the state legislature to defeat a 
“right-to-work law” proposal by a vote of 190-2. 


The policy of the United States Government, as voiced 
by the Congress, is to encourage free and constructive col- 
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lective bargaining. “Right-to-work laws” in 17 states hamper 
the collective bargaining process and hamper good indus- 
trial relations. 


A number of religious groups have spoken out on the 
question of state laws to prohibit union security (the so- 
called right-to-work Laws) : 


Executive Board, Division of Christian Life and Work, 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA, June 
1956: 


“It is (our) opinion that union membership as a 
basis of continued employment should be neither 
required nor forbidden by law: the decision should 
be left to agreement by management and labor 
through the process of collective bargaining.” 


Rev. Dr. Walter G. Muelder, Dean and Professor of 
Social Ethics, Boston University School of Theology, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 


“The right-to-work laws are a virtual conspiracy of 
the crafty, the ignorant, or the misguided to subvert 
industrial peace, exploit men’s need to work, and 
deluge the community with industrial irresponsibility. 
Right-to-work laws do not create jobs; they only 
victimize the worker and make his organization 
ineffective.” 


Dr. Israel Goldstein, Rabbi of Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun in New York, and president of the American 
Jewish Congress since 1951: 


“Since unions are required by law to represent all 
workers equally and without discrimination, a re- 
quirement which is proper, the states should not be 
permitted to prohibit fair and equal contributions 
to those same unions by workers who reap the 
benefits of such representations.” 


Rev. William J. Kelley, O.M.I., L.L.D., a lecturer at 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and one of the 


nation’s authorities on labor legislation: 
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“Right-to-work laws are immoral according to Cath- 
olic social teaching. . . . All good men and women, 
Protestants, Jews, and Catholics, should seek by 
every just means to get such right-to-work laws 
repealed and should oppose them whenever they are 
proposed.” 


The Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Assistant Director, Social 
Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
has said: 


“It should also be noted that the pressure for such 
legislation does not arise from workers seeking their 
‘rights’. Proponents of these measures are uniformly 
employers’ organizations and related groups. Often 
such laws are part of a program by under-developed 
states, seeking to attract industry by the lure of a 
docile and low-paid labor force. Campaigns of this 
nature have been carried on in recent years with little 
or no attempt at concealment . . . 


“Our conclusion, then, is that on political, social, and 
economic grounds the case for right-to-work laws 
is not sound. On the contrary, the employer groups 
who espouse them are acting shortsightedly, even 
in terms of their most selfish interests.” 


WHY 
WAGE 
INCREASES? 


| «peer oagl favors a higher income level for the American 
people. 


Unions have tried to do something about it—and they 
have been successful in raising the income levels of workers’ 
wages through collective bargaining with employers. 
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Back in 1936, for instance, the average hourly wage in 
America’s steel industry was only 66c an hour. In 1956, 
it had risen to about $2.50 an hour. Other unions, in other 
industries, have been similarly successful in lifting the wage 
levels in America’s factories and shops, its mines and mills 
and stores. 


Some people say: “But that doesn’t do any good—in- 
creases in the cost of living eat up the increased wages.” 


The facts don’t support that argument. Steel wages, for 
instance, have increased about 336% in twenty years; the 
cost of living during the same period has gone up about 
96%. Thus, the steelworkers have received real benefits. 


Another study shows that the increase in buying power 
of the take-home pay for average industrial workers has 
increased by 55% between 1939 and 1955—and that shows 
the average industrial worker is 55% better off despite the 
rising prices. 


If workers are better off, is that good for the rest of the 
national economy ? 


Again, the facts say “yes.” 


Our democratic American economy is based on an 
essential need for mass markets, for mass buying power, 
to purchase the products that industries and farmers produce. 
If our working population does not have the money to buy 
those products, goods pile up, business slows down, factories 
go on short schedule, farmers find fewer markets for the 
things they raise. 


When workers get wage increases in a community, every- 
body benefits indirectly. The merchant sells more goods 
to families with more buying power; doctors and dentists 
find more people with the money to spend for more adequate 
health care; churches, civic groups and community funds, 
find workers more able to contribute generously to these 
institutions. 


Union collective bargaining agreements have also helped 
to serve still other people in the community. When the first 
big company-paid pension agreements were signed, back in 
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1949-50, they provided that the employer would pay the 
difference between social security benefits and the figure 
set forth in the union-management contract. That gave an 
incentive to industry to join with labor in seeking legislation 
to bring long-needed improvements in the social security 
benefits. Those new benefits helped everybody: retired 
people, in and out of the unions, as well as business 
enterprise. 


Through their legislative activities, unions have consist- 
ently championed measures to improve governmental benefits 
for various groups of citizens, without regard to whether the 
beneficiaries are union members or not. 


Thus, we’ve seen, social security benefits have been 
liberalized. So, too, have workmen’s compensation plans, 
unemployment insurance, and minimum wages. (These lat- 
ter usually affect non-union workers whose wages are in the 
lowest brackets. ) 


Unions have worked for governmental programs to spur 
full employment, to help the farmers, to improve govern- 
mental health programs, to aid distressed economic areas, 
to promote both public and private housing programs for 
middle- and lower-income families and many similar 
projects. 


Union members know that what’s good for America is 
good for American labor. They know how essential is a 
healthy expanding economy, in which our free enterprise 
system can function at maximum efficiency for all the 
people. They recognize that in our America, the activities 
of every segment of our population have a direct effect on 
every other group. 


As AFL-CIO President George Meany said recently: 
American labor doesn’t consider itself “a class apart” but 
as a “part of the great mass of American citizens.” He 
pointed out: “We are practical enough to know that under 


a democracy such as we have, advance and progress must 
be made for the benefit of all.” 
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WHY 
LABOR’S INTEREST 
IN THE COMMUNITY? 


@ gos upon a time, the men and women of American labor 
were folks who “lived on the wrong side of the tracks.” 


In our mid-century America, union people are part of 
the whole community. The steelworker, the newspaperman, 
the building tradesman, the postman, the movie projection- 
ist, the baker—they’re all pretty apt to be good union mem- 
bers. You'll find it difficult to distinguish the union member 
from the bank clerk or the schoolteacher or the lawyer. You 
won’t find them in any one part of town—because they’re 
part and parcel of each community. 


And labor is interested in the community. 


Through its Community Services Committees in most 
states and towns, labor takes an active role in community 


projects. You'll find men and women from labor serving 
on the board of the Community Chest and helping to make 
its annual drive a real success. You'll find them working 
with the Red Cross, the Parent-Teachers Association, the 
safety groups, and all the hundred-and-one organizations 
that function in a typical American community. 
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These labor people strive to help the community groups, 
not to dominate them. . . . They want to represent their 
fellow workers on organizations that reflect the whole com- 
munity in order adequately to serve the whole community. 


Through its national Community Service Activities, the 
AFL-CIO gives guidance and training to local union mem- 
bers on how best to work with these community groups. 
Staff education projects, seminars and conferences con- 
ducted by the Community Service Activities help keep union 
leaders aware of the need and abreast of developments in 
the field of community relations and welfare projects. 


Through its Representative for Religious Relations, the 
AFL-CIO, at national and local levels, seeks to interpret 
labor to the people of churches in all denominations and to 
provide a channel of communication, friendship and coop- 
eration between religious and labor groups. 


For, American labor knows that man cannot live by 
bread alone . . . that America’s greatness arises from its 
deep-seated spiritual sense, from its fundamental belief in 
the democratic process as well as from rich endowment of 
natural resources in the development of our industrial 


economy. 
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WANT MORE 
INFORMATION? 


a ies little pamphlet merely skims the surface of labor’s 
record, labor’s thinking, labor’s goals. 


Do you want more information on any specific subject? 
There are lots of sources: 


1. The national headquarters of the unions which have 
locals in your communities. Contact the local union offi- 
cers in your home-town and ask them to place you on the 
mailing list of their national union’s weekly, or monthly, 
publication. 


2. Subscribe to the national AFL-CIO News, or the 
monthly American Federationist, which presents news of 
labor and labor’s national viewpoints on a host of subjects. 
Ask to be placed on the mailing list of the papers of the 
unions that function in your community. 


3. Contact the AFL-CIO Representative for Religious 
Relations. 


4. For matters of economic information, the AFL-CIO 
Department of Research will be pleased to supply you with 
some of its economic bulletins and studies. 
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5. The AFL-CIO national Community Service Activities 
at 9 East 40th St.. New York 16, N.Y., has material on its 
various programs for union community service projects. 


6. For labor speakers at seminars or discussion groups, 
contact a local union in your community or the nearest 
AFL-CIO regional office or the labor headquarters in your 
State. 


Each, in its own way, will be pleased to tell you “Why 
Unions?” and “What Unions Do.” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
815 16th Street N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


GEORGE MEANY WM. F. SCHNITZLER 


President Secretary-Treasurer 


Publication No. 41 
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“-L-ClIO SPEAKS 


andicapped workers are entitled to a chance to prove their 
ur industries and trades should benefit from maximum employ- 
kills. Handicapped persons when placed on the right job are 
's. Studies have proven that they are productive and efficient. 


yractice has been to consider partially disabled workers capable 
skilled, routine type of work. The skilled mechanic who suf- 
injury was offered a watchman’s job on his return to work. 
attitude must be developed—consideration of the worker on 
his abilities, not rejection for his disability. 


ion movement from the earliest days has recognized *he right 
disabled by accident on or off the job to an opport sity to 

The labor movement has taken the lead in securing the 
Vorkmen’s Compensation Legislation and Second Injury Funds 
worker who suffers injury in employment. The AFL-CIO has 
ipported legislation to promote the return of injured workers 
iployment. The reemployment of persons handicapped by 
y or disease has always been high on the trade union program. 
mployment of veterans disabled in the service of their country 
’’s major concern. 


s the AFL-CIO outlines the responsibility of unions toward 
ed fellow workers and shows how this responsibility can best 
jith cooperation of management. 


vi 


THE HANDICAPPED WORKER 


5 handicapped worker seeks no special privilege or favor 
no more than his just right, the right of an opportunity 
respecting and a self-sustaining citizen. He can have this only 
the same chance as his fellow workers to obtain gainful emp! 
to his abilities, his interests and his ambitions. 


The physically handicapped worker may need assistance a 
occupation in which he can perform efficiently and with saf 
and his fellow workers. He may need training to give him the 
in the job of his choice. A few may need prosthetic applic 
aids, which will restore them to the maximum level of physic 


The physically handicapped worker who is physically qualific 
he seeks and is properly trained in the skills required, may still 1 
in overcoming the prejudices and indifference which block k 
attainment of equal opportunity. He calls upon his fellow wor 
ized labor to lend their support and assistance in achievi 
opportunity. 

There are few jobs in any office, workshop or factory that re 
perfection. The physically handicapped worker when proper; 
able and efficient worker. As such he should not and will 
substandard wages. 
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Picture courtesy of National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
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productive placement can be made through the regular pro- 
f any well-organized labor-management program. 


acement means the right man for the right job. No single 
res all the faculties of the normal person. For example, a 
operator will not be required to run, jump, crawl, or talk. 
, a worker who cannot do these things will be able to perform 
; of a Linotype operator as well as the person who excels in 
ivities. Unnecessary physical requirements should not be 
jobs. 


of manpower shortages during World War II, handicapped 
vere hired on a scale never before known in industry. This 
hat was too frequently regarded as marginal or “bottom-of- 
” labor produced impressive results. Several studies were 
1 for the purpose of measuring the production records, the 
_ the absenteeism, number of accidents and the labor turn- 
mg impaired workers. The findings of these studies were 
nd all drew the conclusion that successful employment of 
workers is directly dependent upon the procedures and 
s used in placing them. The results of one of these studies 
n the following page. 
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PRODUCTIVE ABILITY 


Judging by individual output records for similar jobs, the | 
rate of handicapped workers is slightly higher than of 1 
workers. 


SAFETY 


For minor injuries, the safety record of handicapped work« 
stantially the same as unimpaired workers. For disablin, 
handicapped workers have a significantly lower safety re 
unimpaired workers. 


ABSENTEEISM 

The absentee records of physically impaired workers and 
substantially the same. 

SKILLS 


The handicapped have the same wide range of skills, at 
interests as the non-handicapped. 


Based on a joint Department of Labor and Veterans Administration survey v 
actual work records of 11,000 disabled workers against those of 18,000 non-dis 
performing identical tasks in more than 100 plants. 
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THE 
AFL-CIO 
PROGRAM 
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olicy of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Organizations that every practical means shall be used to 
al opportunity in employment for all physically handicapped 


ration will strive to increase employment opportunities for 
cally handicapped through collective bargaining agreements 
-management cooperation. 


f pre-employment physical examinations for any other pur- 
to determine physical abilities for a suitable job is unsound 
ot be tolerated. 


ration will strive for the extension of rehabilitation services 
he expansion of existing facilities and the creation of new 
herever needed. 


ration will strive to extend the benefits of second injury 
to all states and to improve the laws now enacted in order 
second injury protection (a) to a wider range of disabilities 
vation of existing disabilities, (b) to workers whose disabili- 
10n-compensation cases, (c) to veterans with service incurred 


ration recognizes the wisdom of active participation in com- 
ograms for the physically handicapped and will encourage 
ind city central bodies to take active part in the state and 
mittees for the employment of the physically handicapped. 
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STEPS IN AN ORGANIZED PR 


Step 1. SECURE THE ADOPTION OF A PLANT POLICY 


Through collective bargaining the local union should give 
special recognition to the problems of the physically handi- 
capped and negotiate necessary contract provisions to safeguard 
their rights and guarantee them equal treatment. 


Step 2. FORM A PLANT UNION-MANAGEMENT COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The committee should consider all problems arising in the 
employment, reemployment and transfer of all impaired work- 
ers, whether the physical condition arises out of on-the-job 
injuries, war service, or off-the-job impairments resulting from 
disease, injury or congenital causes. 


Step 3. SURVEY PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS OF JOBS 


Practical plans for new employment, reemployment or trans- 
fer of workers call for a knowledge of the actual physical re- 
quirements of jobs. The committee should determine this re- 
quirement following an on-the-spot analysis of the job and con- 
ditions of employment. 


Step 4. DETERMINE THE WORKER’S PHYSICAL 
ABILITIES 


The disabled person's physical ability to handle the job safely 
and adequately should be determined for the specific job for 
which he may be considered and otherwise qualified. Sometimes 
a probationary tryout may be the practical method for final 
determination. 


Step 5. PROVIDE THE NECESSARY TRAINING 


Adequate training is an essential element in proper placement 
of handicapped employees. On-the-job and apprenticeship types 
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of training should afford equal opportunity for the physically 
handicapped employees to acquire job proficiency. Training 
aid is available through Veterans Administration facilities for 
handicapped veterans with service incurred disabilities. Simi- 
lar training is available for other eligible handicapped workers 
through the facilities of State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agencies. 


Step 6. PLACE HIM ON THE RIGHT JOB 


Proper placement is the key to successful employment of 
physically handicapped workers. Physically handicapped work- 
ers should be required to meet the same production and safety 
standards as other workers—no more and no less. 


Step 7. MODIFY THE JOB 


Sometimes it may be advisable to make slight alterations in 
either machine control or duty assignment to enable a disabled 
worker to perform the job. This includes such minor modifica- 
tions as changing a foot pedal from a right foot to a left foot 
operation or the addition of a stool to enable a disabled worker 
to sit down if the duties of the job can be performed in a sit- 
ting position. 


Step 8. FOLLOW UP 


The proof of satisfactory placement is satisfactory per- 
formance and progress on the job. To assure such progress one 
or more checks should be made by a member of the committee. 
Follow up and practical counsel may be necessary at frequent 
intervals in the first months of employment. 
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PHYSICAL CAPACITIES FORM 


beg Anpuletion 5° belee hance 
Artifieiel leg—good fitting 


Din ae eee Bon MH. Age 3) Metghs..5° 9%" _ Weight . 155... 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES WORKING CONDITIONS 

V1 Welling | 16 Throwing St inide Vy 66 Mechonical Hasarde 
0.2 Jumping |.) 17 Pushing $2 Ovhide V7 Moving Objects 

© 2 Runaing v 18 Pulling 53 Hot 0.48 Cromped Quarters 
v4 lalencing | 19 Handling $4 Cold #9 High Ploces 

VS Climbing | 20 Fingering 55 Sudden Temp, Changes | 70 Exponuce to Burne 
04 Crawing | 21 Feeling y S6 Humid 71 Electrical Hesards 

V7 Stending | 22 Tolting “$7 Ory T? Explosives 

~O Tuning =| 23 Hearing 38 Wet “Ti Radiant Energy 

_ 9 Stooping | 24 Sesing 59 Dusty "74 Tonic Conditions 

910 Crouching | 25 Color Vision _ © Dirty “TS Working With Others 
yt Knesting 2b Depth Perception 61 Oders ab Werking Around Others 
(2 Sitting 27 Working Speed 62 Noisy 77 Working Alone 

| 13 Reaching | 28 63 Adequate Lighting 7 

V4 Utting 7 _4 Adequate Ventilation | “79 

V 16 Carrying 0 V7 65 Vibration rc 


May lh of carry up to..°* 
Dotaile of litations lee apeciiic physical activites Should not be required to walk, 


Dalance, climb, stand, kneel for prolonged periods of time. 


**Should not lift heavy weights cont. 1 Wo limit to weight if casional 
lifting. Should act carry long distances. = Paes Oo 
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THE MAN 


PHYSICAL ABILITIES 

and other qualifications 
of the 
disabled @aucule 
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These forms may be obtained from 
State Employment Service Offices 
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THE JOB 
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PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


Job Tio............ Ripetype Operator i. Com al Code 4-44.110 


Industry... Industrial Code 

Branch... D 

Company Officer ecco Analyt ...........Metaed see 12-28-46 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES WORKING CONDITIONS 

i 1 Wolking 16 Throwing gS! Inside |b Mechenieal Hanerde 
| 2 dumping [p19 Paling VB Ovbide 07 Moving Objects } 
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“6 Craving | 21 Footing 6 Honid | 71 Bectrical Henards 
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zi? Siting —-|_27 Working Speed 62 Noisy _TT Werting Alone 

[xt3 Reaching | 28 [oF Adele Ughtog | 78 

 x!4 Uting ” U4 Adequete Ventilation | 79 
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WRITE IT 
INTO THE CONTRACT 


Many AFL-CIO contracts include 
clauses protecting the handicapped. DOES 
YOURS? 


Real job security must be more than 
security for the physically perfect. Of 
7,000,000 seriously handicapped persons 
in the United States, it is estimated that all 
but 3 per cent could be rehabilitated and 
put to useful work. AFL-CIO unions 
should strive to establish through collective 
bargaining a union-management program 
to assure continued employment in suitable 
work for their employees who become han- 
dicapped and to provide new employment 
for other handicapped persons seeking 
work. 


All such protective clauses in union con- 
tracts should apply to all workers. The 
best protection is that which protects all 
workers. After all, the physically fit worker 
today may be the disabled worker tomor- 
row. 


Such a program of protection for the 
handicapped should be made a permanent 
part of every collective bargaining rela- 
tionship to protect AFL-CIO union mem- 
bers from being thrust on the human scrap 
heap in case of partial disability. 
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NTRACT CLAUSES 


eteran: 


‘he returning veteran unable to perform his former duties because 
rvice-incurred disabilities shall be reinstated in such position as 
be within his ability to perform, and shall retain accumulated 
rity including time spent in the armed forces. 


Id Employee: 


ny employee who, as a result of accident on or off the job, is 
le to perform his duties, shall be transferred to another position if 
is available for which he is qualified or can be retrained within a 
nable time. 


ew Employee: 


Inion and management, through a joint committee, shall accept 
esponsibility to (1) determine the physical requirements for all 
ypenings and (2) give equal consideration in hiring to available 
icapped workers who are able to qualify for such openings. 


hysical Examinations: 


re-employment physical examinations shall not be made for any 
' purpose than to determine the physical abilities of the worker. 
determination of the suitability of the job for the worker shall 
ade solely by the joint committee. 


eniority: 


f an employee because of physical disability is assigned to another 
tment, he shall carry with him all seniority rights that he would 
had in his former position. 
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GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


There are agencies and organizations in every community » 
ticipation in the program for disabled workers is desirable. Son 
agencies have trained personnel who are prepared to offer te 
sistance in placing the handicapped. Others provide physical re 
and job training services. Still others through their active partici 
stimulate community interest. The following services are availal 
government agencies: 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Assistance to unions and management in setting up comr 
within-plant placement programs. Services include technical aid < 
tions to unions and management in methods of making physic: 
studies of jobs, appraising the physical abilities of handicapp 
placing the worker on the job, follow up and evaluation of plac 
job counseling. 


STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AGENCII 


Available to all handicapped. Services include physical and 
examinations, medical and surgical treatment, artifical applianc 
glasses, artifical limbs, etc.), vocational guidance, retraining, to 
placement. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Available to veterans with service connected disabilities and, ut 
circumstances, with non-service connected disabilities. Services a 
vocational adjustment, education and training, tools, prosthetic 
medical, surgical, convalescent care and hospitalization. 
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“, . « FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE” 


“The AFL-CIO is built on the trade union 
working for the general welfare of all peopl 
includes, of course, the physically handicapp 
lieve America’s handicapped workers are e 
chance to prove their ability. It’s ability, nc 


that counts.” 
G 


“Rehabilitation, retraining and employment o 
cally handicapped—that is good business. 
investment in human beings—America’s m« 


resource.” 
WM. 
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By BORIS SHISHKIN 
Director, Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO 


UR labor movement is firmly 

committed to the policy of as- 

suring for every American 
equal opportunity in every field of 
life. The belief that everyone in our 
land, no matter what his race, his 
color, his creed or his national origin, 
should have equal opportunity in 
every field of life is written into the 
very constitution of the AFL-CIO and 
was unanimously voted by its first 
constitutional convention in Decem- 
ber, 1955, to become the mandate of 
AFL-CIO policy. 

To translate this belief and this 
policy into practice, the AFL-CIO es- 
tablished its Civil Rights Committee, 
under the chairmanship of James B. 
Carey. The responsibility of the com- 


The chairman of the Civil Rights Committee of 
the AFL-CIO is Vice-President James B. Carey. 


mittee is to chart the cours 
necessary to carry out th 
this policy. And to work 
from day to day, provisio 
made by the AFL-CIO for 
ment of Civil Rights. 
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n a free society. 
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BORIS SHISHKIN 


is the concern of unions also because 
discrimination is a very real barrier 
to the advancement of the economic 
welfare of all wage-earners, to further 
which is the foremost task of unions. 
Above all, it is the unions’ con- 
cern because discrimination stands in 
the way of realizing and maintaining 
full prosperity for the entire Ameri- 
can community. And the advance- 
ment of the prosperity and general 
welfare of the whole community is 
the historic task of our movement. 


Y= there has been discrimination 
against men, women and even 
children in our land, solely because of 
their race, the color of their skin, 
their religious belief and the place of 
their origin. Yes, such discrimination 
still persists in many corners of our 
community. 

Does this discrimination hurt only 
those against whom it is directed, or 
does it hurt the whole community? 

In seeking to answer this question, 
let us examine the evidence. 

The problem of discrimination in 
America has been largely one of dis- 
crimination against the Negro. To- 
day one out of every ten Americans 
is a Negro. There are American 
Negroes among them who have won 
great distinction in many phases of 
American life. Outstanding lawyers, 
singers, musicians and athletes are 
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among them. A renowned diplomat 
and a top officer in the federal gov- 
ernment have won distinction on the 
national scene and a number have 
gained world repute. 

Those American Negroes who have 
won such recognition had to do it 
the hard way, because for many years 
the color of the Negro’s skin set him 
apart from other Americans and 
made it more difficult for him to open 
the door to opportunity. 

Yet the greatest barriers to equal 
opportunity for the Negro were not 
near the top of the ladder of advance- 
ment. The most difficult obstacles 
were those that barred Negroes from 
equal access to employment, to op- 
portunities for training in many skills 
and from gaining equal compensation 
for the performance of work of the 
same quality and skill. 

As recently as thirty years ago, 
wage differentials were being built 
into the pay scales of a number of 
our industries solely on the basis of 
race. In the areas where the Negro 
worker predominated in employment 
on such jobs, these wage differentials 
began to apply to all workers in the 
area and soon became geographical 
differentials. 

Insisting upon equal pay for equal 
work, unions were the first to launch 
a concerted drive against these differ- 
entials. Their early battles were 
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The AFL-CIO believes that Negroes, like other Americans, 
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Average Wage Rates in Southern 
Bituminous Coal Mines Expressed as 
Percentage of Average Wage Rates 
in Northern Mines, in Selected Years, 


1919—1946 
SOUTHERN RATES 
AS PERCENTAGE 
YEAR OF NORTHERN 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor and Bureau of 
Mines, U.S. Department of Interior. Be- 
cause of the limitations of data, the 
Northern rates available between 1919 
and 1933 are those for the Central Com- 
petitive area (Ohio, Indiana and Illinois). 
Between 1934 and 1946, Northern Appa- 
lachian rates are compared with Southern 
Appalachian. While not identical, these 
Northern rates are comparable. 


and 1941, the differential was greatly 
narrowed. 

With all of the Southern mines 
unionized—and without discrimina- 
tion—after 1941, the wage differen- 
tial was completely eliminated. 

When, after the long and devastat- 
ing depression which followed the eco- 
nomic collapse of 1929, the national 
recovery program was launched, set- 


access to employment opportunities. 
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ting minimum wages 
and maximum hours in 
industry after industry, 
tremendous pressure 
was unleashed to estab- 
lish geographical dif- 
ferentials in the wages 
to be set in each indus- 
try as the legal mini- 
mum. 

The counterattack 
against these attempts 
to perpetuate these dif- 
ferentials was once 
again led by organized 
labor. For, as labor in- 
sisted, the most de- 
structive, the most un- 
fair form of competi- 
tion is wage competi- 
tion, where one pro- 
ducer derives advantage over his 
competitors solely from paying his 
workers less money, for the same 
work performed, than is paid by other 
producers. 

The producer who thus profits 
solely at the expense of the worker, 
by cutting wages below the estab- 
lished standard, said labor, is not en- 
gaging in fair competition. He is an 
exploiter. And exploitation of work- 
ers for the sake of unfair profit will 
not generate general economic recov- 
ery; it can only lead the whole econ- 
omy downward. 

Labor’s fight against wage differen- 
tials growing out of discrimination 
has been carried on through collec- 
tive bargaining ever since. Still, the 
non-white worker, though accorded 
increased opportunity, though achiev- 
ing real economic progress, has not 
yet been accorded equal economic op- 
portunity. 

In 1954 we had 41,934,000 fam- 
ilies, 38,170,000 white and 3,764,000 
non-white. In that year the median 
or the average income of white fam- 
ilies was $4339 a year. For non- 
white families it was only $2410 a 
year, or just over one-half of thesav- 
erage white family income. 

Thus the average non-white family, 
with annual income $1929 below that 
of the average white family, had 
$1929 a year less to save and to 
spend, that much less to contribute 
to the country’s general prosperity, 
because of discrimination. 

This meant an annual deficit of 
over seven and a quarter billion dol- 
lars. This was the amount of pur- 
chasing power cut out of the main- 
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Between them is AFL-CIO Secretary 
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factories and  work- 
shops of America. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1955 
total non-farm civilian 
employment increased 
from 47,000,000 to 64,- 
000,000. 

In the same period 
the number of Negroes 
engaged in non-farm 
civilian employment 
rose from about 3,000,- 
000 to about 5,500,000, 
considerably faster 
than the increase in the 
nation’s civilian labor 
force as a whole. 

Despite this marked 
progress, discrimina- 
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ing progress in the 
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tion in’ employment 
still persists. 

Failure to open full and equal op- 
portunities without discrimination, 
on jobs which want to be done and 
for which skills are needed, as well 
as failure to provide full training fa- 
cilities to all seeking opportunity, will 
hold us back in the progress we 
should be making. The cost of this 
failure to advance will have to be 
borne not by a few, not by some, but 
by all Americans. 

A more fully trained labor force 
can carry the nation to new heights 
of productive achievement. Opportu- 
nity for all to share equitably in the 
nation’s task and in the income made 
possible by productive effort is essen- 
tial for progress toward a_ higher 
standard of living for all. 

Racial discrimination is a source of 
backwardness, stagnation and poverty 
which threatens the economic prog- 
ress of the whole community. It is 
to eradicate this root cause of a 
threatening reversal in our advance 
toward a better life for all that labor 
is fighting to wipe out discrimination 
through the AFL-CIO civil rights 
program. 

We have seen how high, in dollars 
and cents, is the direct current cost 
of discrimination. Much higher is 
the cost in terms of the gains we for- 
feit because discrimination deprives 
us of these gains. 

Racial discrimination is an ugly 
luxury which America cannot afford. 
The reward for wiping it out is eco- 
nomic advancement in which the 
whole community will benefit. Let 
us seize this opportunity now and 
make the most of it, to make our 
country a still better place to live. 
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Monthly 8-page bulletin de 
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THE AFL-CIO POSITION IN 
SUPPORT OF FEDERAL 
EQUAL PAY LEGISLATION 


At its meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
June 1956, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil endorsed federal legislation to provide 
equal pay for comparable work for women 
workers. 


It supported the principles of the Green- 
Rogers-Douglas Bill (H.R.6503, 8.2708, 
84th Congress) with an amendment pro- 
viding that reliance would be primarily on 
administrative rather than judicial en- 
forcement. 


The achievement of equal pay for com- 
parable work for women has long been 
an objective of organized labor and of 
many women’s organizations. 


The AFL-CIO action was directed to- 
ward achieving a federal law that will 
provide effective and flexible machinery 
in this field. 


The Council approved the key section 
of the Green-Rogers-Douglas Bill, which 
reads as follows: 


“No employer engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce 
shall discriminate between employees 
on the basis of sex by paying wages 
to any employee at a rate less than 
the rate at which he pays wages to 
employees of the opposite sex for 
work of comparable character on jobs 
the performance of which requires 
comparable skills, except where such 
payment is made pursuant to a 
seniority or merit increase system 
which does not discriminate on the 
basis of sex.” 
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The AFL-CIO Convention in December 
1955, in its Resolution on Women Workers 
recommended that the officers study the 
bill “with a view to taking whatever action 
seems appropriate.” Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler was chairman of a staff com- 
mittee which reviewed existing state laws 
and proposals for federal equal pay 
legislation. 

The proposed amendment on admin- 
istrative procedure follows the pattern of 
a bill pending in the New York State 
Legislature (Assembly No. 958, Int. 943), 
sponsored by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, which empowers an admin- 
istrator not only to investigate but also to 
attempt to adjust controversies with re- 
spect to the claims. 

If this fails, he is empowered on due 
notice to hold hearings, to make findings, 
and to direct the employer to pay the em- 
ployee the difference between the amount 
of remuneration paid the employee at the 
inequal rate and the amount which would 
have been paid if there had been no such 
inequality, plus liquidated damages. If 
necessary, either the employee or the 
administrator may institute a civil action 
to recover the amount found due by the 
administrator. 

It was felt that this type of arrange- 
ment would provide more constructive 
administration and greater flexibility than 
relying primarily on direct civil suits. 
Provision for hearings and consultation 
would enhance the educational effects of 
the law and promote voluntary compli- 
ance. Many grievances could be adjusted 
out of court, but if necessary the law 
would provide genuine enforcement ma- 
chinery. Judicial review would provide 
ample protection to all involved. 

Enforcement of equal pay for classifica- 
tions above a minimum wage involves 
complicated determinations of wage rela- 
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tionships which are not ordinarly dealt 
with by local courts. The administrative 
approach would place the responsibility 
for such complex findings in the hands of 
trained administrators. 


AFL-CIO Resolution 


on 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Adopted by the AFL-CIO Convention 
December 1955 


Millions of working women are mem- 
bers of unions represented in this Conven- 
tion, and both the AFL and the CIO have 
long fought for equal treatment of women. 
Our women members have fully demon- 
strated their firm devotion to the prin- 
ciples of unionism, and have contributed 
immeasurably to the many improvements 
obtained by the labor movement through 
collective bargaining, community activi- 
ties, and political action. 

Women now constitute one-third of the 
labor force, many of whom are employed 
in occupations and industries which have 
not had the benefits of unionism and 
where low wages, inadequate security and 
substandard conditions of work prevail. 

Under such conditions, unions are es- 
sential for the advancement of economic 
conditions and human dignity, and we 
urge these women to enroll in our federa- 
tion to gain for themselves high living 
standards and greater dignity in their 
work. 

In the past, our affiliates have supported 
many types of labor legislation especially 
designed to safeguard women from such 
abuses as substandard wages, excessive 
hours, and unhealthy working conditions. 
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Such legislation has reinforced collective 
bargaining advances and has paved the 
way for laws such as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which give similar protec- 
tion to men. However, even today in many 
states labor laws designed to protect 
women, or both men and women, are still 
inadequate or altogether absent. 

These protective labor laws continue to 
be threatened by the miscalled “Equal 
Rights Amendment,” which organized 
labor has opposed. While presumably de- 
signed to give women rights equal with 
men, this amendment is so worded that 
it would place in jeopardy all the many 
state laws which now offer protection to 
women against substandard wages, hours 
and working conditions. Organized labor 
has taken the leadership in opposing this 
amendment which is also opposed by a 
large number of women’s organizations 
as well as the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The achievement of equal pay for com- 
parable work has long been a fundamental 
objective of organized labor. Special 
efforts have been made both by collective 
bargaining and by legislation to achieve 
this objective; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, This Convention of the 
AFL-CIO urges our officers and our 
affiliates to continue working to advance 
the conditions of working women through 
collective bargaining and by the passage 
of federal and state legislation. 

While we shall continue union efforts 
to increase the earning capacity of all 
workers so that wives and mothers are 
not driven into the labor market by sub- 
standard family incomes, we recognize 
that increasing numbers of women are 
seeking jobs in order to obtain more ade- 
quate family living levels and to contrib- 
ute to community affairs. We support pro- 
grams that make it easier for women to 
earn a living without endangering their 
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own health or the welfare of their 
families, 

We support elimination of restrictions 
on women’s rights as citizens and property 
owners. We oppose the miscalled “Equal 
Rights Amendment,” which would en- 
danger long-standing federal and state 
legislation enacted to establish wages, 
hours, safety and other standards for 
women workers. 

We recommend that the officers of the 
federation study bill H.R. 6503 providing 
equal pay for comparable work with a 
view to taking whatever action seems 
appropriate. 

We urge our officers and our affiliates 
to continue traditional union efforts to 
overcome discrimination against women 
on the job or in the community, and to 
support actively protection of women’s 
rights through clauses in union contracts 
providing equal treatment in pay, hiring, 
upgrading, training, lay-offs, or similar 
procedures. 

We urge that the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor consider 
the advancement of the welfare of women 
in industry its first objective, as provided 
by law, and that the Bureau receive ade- 
quate funds to expand is work for this 
purpose and for constructive education on 
women’s rights. 
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Box Score of 8: 


BILL 
SOCIAL SECURITY: Amendments by House in 1955 
provided disability benefits at age 50, lowered retirement 
age for women workers, widows and wives from 65 to 62 
years, eatended aid for disabled children beyond age 18. 


SCHOOL AID: Kelley bill authorized $1.6 billion in four 
years for school construction. Hill bill, in Senate, pro- 
posed $1 billion in two years. 


TAXES: House in 1955 passed but Senate defeated bill to 
aid low-income and middle-income families by raising 
exemptions from $600 to $700 per person. 


TAFT-HARTLEY: Many amendments proposed to repeal 
Sec. 14 (b) on state anti-union laws and make other 
improvements. 


HIGHWAYS: Administration proposed financing roads 
with bond issues. Gore bill proposed “pay as we go” 
financing with added $14.8 billion taxes for 13-year period. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Various bills filed to raise old 75 
cents an hour minimum and to broaden coverage. 


HOUSING: Lehman bill proposed 2 million units a year, 
including 600,000 public-housing units, “middle-income” 
program for loans. Administration asked only 70,000 
public units in two years, no “middle-income” loans. 


DISTRESSED AREAS: Revised Douglas “area redevelop- 
ment” bill offered federal aid to urban and rural areas 
where low-income and chronic unemployment prevail. 


COMPENSATION: The Administration recommended 
amendment of the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers 
Act to improve compensation for injuries. This act also 
sets the basic compensation for District of Columbia work- 
ers and workers on government contracts outside U.S. 
territorial limits. 


FEDERAL PAY: Administration proposed average 5 per- 
cent pay increase for civil service and postal workers. 
President had previously vetoed bill providing larger 
increase. 


FLOOD INSURANCE: Both Administration and Demo- 
crats filed bills to create federal flood insurance system. 
Administration proposed states share risk. 


AFL-CIO PO 
Merger convention strongly enc 
also asked increase in old age : 


Convention and Executive C 
“national emergency” aid bill, 
ance federal funds would not ¢g 
of” anti-segregation decision. 


Convention called for tax relief 
equity” by raising exemptions : 
$2,000 of taxable income, rep 
ing special interests. Pres. Gi 
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middle-income families and sn 


Elimination of evils of law is 
Sound labor relations law shou 
of Wagner Act. 


Endorsed new roads, urged D:; 
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wage,” require contractors to | 


Strongly urged increase to $1.2 
coverage. 


Lehman bill—in “sharp cont 
quate Administration proposa 


“Only Douglas bill provides a 
sive attack” on problem of ar 
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Bill was endorsed as “long ov 
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pensation law as example to 
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$4th Congress 


) POSITION 
ly endorsed these amendments: 
age assistance. 


ye Council strongly endorsed 
| bill, with presidential assur- 
not go to districts “in defiance 
ion. 


relief when possible to “restore 
ions and reducing rate on first 
, repeal of “loopholes” favor- 
s. George Meany on July 13 
Ilion cut for low-income and 
1d small business. 


w is needed, convention said. 
should be based on principles 


-d Davis-Bacon section direct- 
mine area-by-area “prevailing 
s to pay it. 


$1.25 an hour, much broader 


contrast with pitifully inade- 
posals—was urgently needed. 


les an adequately comprehen- 
f areas of chronic unemploy- 


g overdue” in justice to dock- 
-as “model” workmen’s com- 
» to the several states. AFL- 
al bill. 


t” increases are necessary for 
ent.” 


tem protecting citizens from 
business in “floods and other 


ACTION 
Passed after Senate revised to scale down to 75 and 80 
percent benefits to women, except widows, at age 62; 
kept disability feature and others; liberalized federal 
grants for state old age assistance and other welfare 
programs. 


Killed in House after Republicans ignored Eisenhower 
request, attached Powell anti-segregation “rider,” then 
switched and voted to defeat measure. 


No action by either House in 1956. Strong opposition 
of Treasury Dept., despite budget surplus, apparently 
would have assured presidential veto. 


No action by Labor committees of either House or 
Senate. 


Gore bill accepted, after new tax structure revised one 
proposed in 1955. Davis-Bacon provision included 
after attempts to water down were beaten. 


1955 law raised minimum from 75 cents to $1 after 
Administration tried to hold down to 90 cents. Senate 
and House subcommittee hearings on coverage in 1956, 
but no action. 


Senate approved 150,000 public units a year, no “mid- 
dle-income” program. House insisted on Administra- 
tion proposal, won; bill did liberalize some loan and 
mortgage-guarantee features. 


Senate passed bill after striking ‘‘anti-runaway industry” 
clause; bill died in House due to White House opposi- 
tion. 


Congress passed bill. Will benefit directly some 600,- 
000 workers. House rejected move to remove District 
of Columbia workers from coverage. 


Congress passed postal employes pay rise of 8.1 percent; 
civil service workers increase of 7.5 percent. 


Congress passed bill authorizing $7.5 billion, without 
requiring state share for first three years. 
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FARM: House in 1955 passed bill restoring 90 percent 
supports. Senate in 1956 modified this but accepted 90 
percent levels from conference committee. Soil bank was 
proposed. 


NATURAL GAS: Harris-Fulbright bill filed to eliminate 
federal regulation of “gas gathering.” 


FEDERAL RETIREMENT: Administration proposed 
merger of government employes’ retirement system with 
social security system. 


FARM LABOR: Bills were proposed to extend Mexican 
contract labor program. 


IMMIGRATION: Many bills proposed revision of basic 
McCarran-Walter Law and Refugee Relief Act to ease 
restrictions that made act substantial failure. 


SALK VACCINE: Bills proposed distribution free of polio 
vaccine; others proposed more limited distribution with 
families required to prove “need” for free polio shots. 


WELFARE FUNDS: Senate (Douglas) subcommittee rec- 
ommended drastic registration and disclosure of all em- 
ploye welfare and pension funds, including both union and 
employer-controlled funds. 


HEALTH: Administration asked higher grants for re- 
search, did not push its “reinsurance” plan as substitute for 
general health program. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Liberals filed bills in each House. Ad- 
ministration later proposed mild “compromise” measure 
accepted by House Democrats to get some progress. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: Gore bill “directed” Atomic Energy 
Commission to speed development of nuclear power re- 
actors by building six experimental projects at AEC 
installations. 


HELLS CANYON: Morse-Pfost bill proposed federal 
high-level multiple-purpose dam on Snake River between 
Oregon and Idaho. 


DIXON-YATES: Administration sought to “freeze” Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority through device of AEC contract 
with Dixon-Yates combine to furnish private power to 
TVA territory. 


“A soundly conceived progran 
families is basic to welfare of 


“Removal of regulation woul 
sumers, unreasonably swell pri 


Convention endorsed liberalize 
optional retirement after 30 y 
ment worker unions opposed n 
system. 


Convention asked terms and « 
equal to those offered legal | 
that program be safeguarded wu 
agreements. 


Convention asked revision of 
Refugee Relief Act and rem 
damaged its operation. Execu 
sized need for at least interim 


“Failure of Administration to 
ship had tragic results” arising | 
cept” of public health responsi 


Executive Council and Pres. 
Douglas study, said parallel 
short,” urged enactment of “ 
in present session. 


Convention asked national he 
ger federal grants for hospit: 
research. 


Convention endorsed anti-lync 
employment practices act. E 
decision against segregation, 
filibuster rules. 


Federal government must hel; 
putting atomic energy into p1 
use, “must not relinquish re 
interest. 


Federal government must prov 
river basins. Specificially inc! 
yon dam. 


Convention stated, “We are p 
pose all efforts to weaken or 
more Dixon-Yates proposals. 


Reprinted from AFL-CIO NEWS, Sati 
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gram to raise income of farm 
e of trade unionists.” 


vould increase prices to con- 
ll profits.” 


alized retirement formula and 
30 years of service. Govern- 
ed merger with social security 


and conditions for Americans 
gal Mexican migrants; asked 
ed under general international 


n of basic law, extension of 
removal of restrictions that 
xecutive Council later empha- 
‘rim improvements. 


n to provide adequate leader- 
sing partly from “narrow con- 
onsibilities. 


Pres. George Meany praised 
liel Administration bill “falls 
of “adequate disclosure law” 


il health insurance plan, big- 
pspitals, medical schools and 


-lynch, anti-poll tax and fair 
t. Endorsed Supreme Court 
ion, asked repeal of Senate 


t help carry through task of 
to practical everyday civilian 
sh responsibility” for public 


provide leadership to develop 
y included federal Hells Can- 


are proud of TVA” and “op- 
mn or cripple.” We want no 
als. 


» Saturday, August 4, 1956, Issue 
5017 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed 90 percent supports bill. Ad- 
ministration twice raised support levels and finally 
accepted second bill with “soil bank” plan it earlier 
opposed. 


Congress passed bill but Pres. Eisenhower vetoed on 
ground of “arrogant” practices of some lobbyists. 


Proposals for merger were beaten. Retirement benefits 
of all kinds were greatly liberalized. 


First “pro-labor” amendment in years approved requir- 
ing government confer with American workers as well 
as employers in arranging import of “legal” migrant 
workers. 


Senate passed compromise bill liberalizing Refugee Re- 
lief Act and providing for “pooling” of unused quotas 
under McCarran-Walter Act. Failed in House on “pool- 
ing” issue without going to floor. 


Congress in 1955 voted $30 million for distribution of 
vaccine to states—enough to meet needs of one-third 
of children and expectant mothers. Distribution not 
limited to “needy.” Another $30 million was authorized 
in 1956. 


Douglas bill failed to get action from either Senate or 
House committees. 


Congress extended Hill-Burton Act for grants to hos- 
pitals, raised funds, also raised funds for research far 
above Administration proposals and established new 
system for federal grants to private research institutes. 


Administration did not push “compromise” bill until 
late in session; it passed House but Senate leadership of 
both parties refused to invite last-minute filibuster and 
bill died. 


Senate cut Gore bill to authorize three or four, instead 
of six, plants but rejected move to make plan permis- 
sive rather than mandatory for AEC. Killed in House, 
203 to 191, when Administration bitterly opposed 
measure. 


Senate killed bill, with Administration pressing hard 
against it, by 51 to 41 vote. Corollary effect was to 
till Administration-backed Fryingpan-Arkansas water- 
diversion plan. 


New Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
Democrat-controlled, voted in 1955 to “rescind” earlier 
approval. Administration cancelled contract, now 
argues in court whole thing was illegal. 
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AFL-CIO 
FILM-A-MONTH PLAN 


A NEW FILM EVERY 
MONTH UNDER THE 


Sieananaaallafie” The New Streamlined 
' Way of 
Using Films 
EASY, INEXPENSIVE, EFFICIENT 


Take time now to plan your films for the months ahead. Fire-alarm 
bookings often cannot be filled. The Film-A-Month plan makes films 
available on a reduced rental basis, too. Here is how it works: 


You agree to take a total of 9 films during a 12-month period. (We 
suggest you omit the summer months and possibly December if your 
meeting night falls near the holidays.) 


You pay a total of $15.00 for the series . . . less than $2.00 per film. 


You may select the films from our specially prepared FILM-A- 
MONTH selection described on the inside pages or you may substi- 
tute any film listed in our catalogue, “Films for Labor,” as available 
through our library. It is important to note, however, that at least 
one film must be selected in each of the following catagories: Building 
Unionism, Civil Liberties and Civil Rights, General Welfare, Political 
Education, and World Affairs. This will help give your program a 
good balance. 


You may have two films during one month or arrange your schedule 
in any way you desire, just so long as you use the 9 films within 
12 months. 


Films are shipped to arrive several days in advance of your showing 
to give you an opportunity to preview. Discussion materials are 
included with most shipments. 
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FILMS FOR “FILM-A-MONTH” PLAN 


(All films listed are 16mm sound) 


Indicate below the dates of showing for the 9 films desired. Please remember that AT LEAST ONE FILM MUST BE SELECTED 
IN EACH CATEGORY. We reserve the right to revise your schedule if it does not conform with this policy. Substitutions from 
our catalogue, “Films for Labor”, may be indicated in the blank spaces. (Further descriptions of these films will be found in “Films 


for Labor’). 


NAME OF FILM 


Date of 


NAME OF FILM presto 


BUILDING UNIONISM 


The Grievance. B&W, 32 min. Step-by step procedure in processing 
a grievance. ; 


The Search. B&W, 25 min. Demonstration and explanation of various 
types of automated machines. 


Who Will Teach Your Child? B&W, 24 min. Shows why good teachers 


injustice on Trial. B&W, 20 min. Labor's case against the misnamed 
“right-to-work’” laws. 


are important to our children. 


Your Social Security. B&W, 18 min. Shows who is covered by social 


The Shop Steward. B&W, 22 min. The new steward of a Steel 
Workers’ local learns about a steward’s problems and how to solve 


security, how death benefits and retirement income are determined. 


Strike in Town. B&W, 38 min. The effects of a strike threat on the 
union, the company, and the community. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Union at Work. B&W, 20 min. A comprehensive account of how a 
union works—on picket lines, board meetings, in union halls and 
homes of textile workers. 


How We Elect Our Representatives. B&W, 10 min. The process of 
registering and voting. 


With These Hands. B&W, 50 min. A cloak operator, about to retire, 
recalls the history of the ILGWU and the part he played in it. 


}Political Parties. B&W, 13 min. Organization of a community cam- 


paign on precinct level, collection of money, doorbell ringing, etc. 


Pressure Groups. B&W, 20 min. Operation of pressure groups, both 
ood and bad at the state level. 


You Can Do It. B&W, 10 min. The problem of indifference, incon- 


CIVIL LIBERTIES & CIVIL RIGHTS 


Brotherhood of Man. Color. 10 min. Cartoon film describing man’s 
likenesses regardless of race, creed, or color. 


venience, illness, and ignorance which keep half our population out 
lof politics. 


You Can Win Elections. B&W, 25 min. How an independent voter 
can increase his political effectiveness by becoming an active cam- 
paign worker. 


Due Process of law Denied. B&W, 29 min. Cast in traditional 
Western story style and shows the consequences of mob violence. 


You the People. B&W, 21 min. Part of MGM’s “Crime Does Not 
Pay’’ series tells the story of a mayoralty election in which a crooked 


For Fair Play. B&W, 30 min. How a white machinist becomes con- 
Fre because a colored machinist can’t get a job and what he does 
about it. 


city machine fights the independent candidate. 


doe Davis—Americon. B&W, 13 min. Need for a national Fair 
Employment Practices law. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Sound of @ Stone. B&W, 27 min. A teacher is faced with a whisper- 
6 compaign because he is falsely accused of assigning a subversive 


Assignment Children. Color. 20 min. Danny Kaye tours Asia with 
UNICEF teams and explains the work of this agency in helping the 


You Can't Run Away. B&W, 30 min. Shows a Negro being arrested 
and about to be tried for a murder he did not commit. 


world’s children. 


Fate of a Child. B&W, 20 min. Conditions in an under-developed 
area of Latin America. 


Free Labor Goes Forward. B&W, 20 min. Pictures the 1955 ICFIU 


meetings in Vienna. 


GENERAL WELFARE 


Farewell Oak Street. B&W, 20 min. Before and after scenes; at a 
slum clearance project show the value of public housing programs. 


New South Asia. B&W, 30 min. How the newly independent nations 
lof Asia are working through the UN to raise their living standards. 


People’s Charter. B&W, 17 min. Reviews events that led to the 
organization of the UN. 


King's “X". B&W, 30 min. How credit unions developed and: how 
they operate. 


Round Trip. B&W, 20 min. Importance of world trade in raising the 
world’s living standard. 


Common Ground. B&W, 13 min. The interrelation of prosperity for 
the farmer and the worker. 
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TURN THE PAGE 
TO ORDER POSTERS 
ADVERTISING 


YOUR FILM SHOWINGS 


Film Division 

AFL-CIO Dept. of Education 
815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


We have indicated 9 films we wish and the dates on which 
we wish to use them, [] Enclosed is our check for $15.00. 


(Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treas., 
AFL-CIO.) [[] Please bill. 
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BOOST ATTENDANCE 


AT FILM SHOWINGS 


WITH THESE POSTERS 


These colorful posters will help you advertise the films you have booked. 
They are 914” x 101,” and come in yellow or red. Ample white space is 
given for you to print the name of the filra, the date, time, and place of 
showing. They are designed for posting on bulletin boards, placing in win- 
dows, scotch-taping on walls, or displaying in any location where they will 
attract the attention of your members. 

They are available in a choice of two colors, so that you can use 

one color one month and another the next and thus point up to the 

fact that a different film is being shown. Unless you specify to the 

contrary, quantity orders will contain half of each color. 


Poster prices are as follows: 10¢ ea.; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 
100 for $4.00. 
ORDER TODAY 


BOOST 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Education 
Attendance at Meetings 


815 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Sees enmaseannny 


BUILD 


payable to William F. Schnitzler, Treas., 
AFL-CIO.) [Please bill. Union Education 


ENJOY 
Labor Films 


USE 


Film Posters 
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AFL- CIO 


“Injustice 


on Trial” 


A 16mm 20 minute film 
presenting labor’s case 
against the misnamed 
“Right = to = Work” laws. 
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Lights, camera, and sound stand 
by during the filming of “Injustice 

on Trial” as Producer Martin Lencer 
confers with veteran character Actor 
Charles Evans and Robert Bice who 
plays the part of a worker who 
changes his mind about unions. The 
film features an AFL-CIO union cast. 


_& Fight "Right-to-Work" Laws With This Film * 


- - « In States where “right-to-work” laws exist to alert members to the dangers of such laws and 
to show the harmful effects of this legislation to point out how they may be indirectly affected 


and to spark campaigns for its repeal. by them since “right-to-work” laws are often a 
. - - In states where “right-to-work” legislation factor related to the run-away shop. 

is threatened as a weapon in the fight against its Schedule showings at union meetings, for 
passage. school groups, church groups, legislative com- 


. . . Instates where there is currently no threat mittees, civic and fraternal organizations. 


The case for the people is presented to the jury by A dramatic moment comes when Robert Bice, play- 


Evans in his role as attorney. The film dramatizes ing the part of a worker takes his grievance to the 
the injustice of the misnamed “right-to-work laws”. foreman and finds he gets nowhere. Bice soon 
Father William J. Kelley, former chairman of the learns the value of unions to workers. 

N. Y. State Labor Relations Board; Rabbi Israel The film gives convincing evidence that “right-to- 
Goldstein, President of the American Jewish Con- work” laws operate against the best interests of 
gress, and the Rev. L. B. Mosley, pastor of the the people. It demonstrates that the entire com- 
First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh testify in opposi- munity suffers when “right-to-work” laws lower 


tion to them. living standards. 
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USE THESE MATERIALS FROM THE 
AFL-CIO IN YOUR FIGHT AGAINST 


“RIGHT-TO-WORK” LAWS 
* 


Mr. Fraud—the “‘Right-to-Wreck”’ Man. 
14 minute color filmstrip with 16”, 33 
1/3 rpm _ record. Purchase: $15. 
Rental: $5.00. 

Explains the meaning of union security, 

shows how it benefits labor—manage- 

ment relations, and presents labor’s argu- 
ments against “right-to-work”’ laws. 


* 


The Case Against ‘‘Right-to-Work”’ 
Laws. 1955. 1171p. $2.00 (paper- 
bound). 

Detailed explanation of why state “right- 

to-work” legislation is a threat to good in- 

dustrial relations and economic progress. 


* 


The “‘Right-to-Work” Controversy. 1956. 
Sp. 10¢. 

The January AFL-CIO Economic Review 

explains union security, shows the bene- 

fits it has brought, and the harmful 

effects of “right-to-work” legislation. 


* 


What's Behind the Drive for ‘‘Right-to- 

Work” Laws. 1955. 32p. 15¢. 
Shows that workers support the union 
shop and that it benefits both them and 
management. Exposes the fallacies be- 
hind arguments put forth by proponents 
of “right-to-work” legislation. 


or information on a special 13 min- 

ute television version of INJUSTICE 

ON TRIAL, write to Harry Flannery, 

Public Relations Department, AFL- 

ClO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 
TV 
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LABOR EDUCATION 


Today and Tomorrow 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 


Director, Department of Education, AFL-CIO 


the labor movement itself. From 

Samuel Gompers and the other 
“readers” selected to read to their 
fellow-cigarmakers—on a wide varie- 
ty of topics—to today’s program of 
hundreds of separate educational proj- 
ects involving AFL-CIO  organiza- 
tions seems a long journey. But ac- 
tually the growth in workers’ educa- 
tion has been rapid, and it is acceler- 
ating all the time. 

Only a dozen years ago not a single 
state federation of labor or state in- 
dustrial union council had an educa- 
tion department. Today nineteen state 
central organizations have education 
directors. 

Twelve years ago only a handful 
of the national and _ international 
unions had education directors. Today 
fully one-half of the 139 interna- 
tional and national unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO have education de- 
partments, with most of the others 
assigning to a top officer responsi- 
bility for union education. 

Dozens of city central organiza- 
tions, operating through education 
committees, now carry on continuing 
education programs. Usually these 
take the form of weekend institutes 
and classes for the delegates. Literal- 
ly thousands of locals conduct on- 
going education programs for their 
officers and members throughout the 
year, through their own education 
committees. So important is the 
local’s education committee that it 
can well be considered the corner- 
stone of all trade union education. 

Today the AFL-CIO Department 
of Education handles an ever-grow- 
ing number of requests for aid in 
planning programs. These requests 
come from national and international 
unions, state and city central organ- 
izations and local unions. Federal 
and industrial locals are serviced di- 
rectly; locals affiliated with an inter- 


W tserabe education is as old as 


JOHN D. CONNORS 


national or national union are serv- 
iced through their international, 
where the overall group has an educa- 
tion program. 

The form of the projects varies 
widely. They range from national 
education conferences, through re- 
gional and state resident schools, sec- 
tional and city-level institutes and 
trade council seminars, to local union 
classes. They include training for in- 
ternational representatives, _ local 
unions’ business representatives, and 
officers of state and local centrals, 
and range through continuing, in- 
meeting classes for the membership. 
New-member orientation courses and 
steward training are always popular 
projects. 

Subjects reflect the growing scope 
of organized labor’s interests. A 
basic goal is helping trade unionists 
understand the history and aims of 
the labor movement. Traditional 
bread-and-butter subjects, such as col- 
lective bargaining and grievance pro- 


cedure, are usually included, as are 
such tool topics as public speaking 
and parliamentary law. 

Educational projects include con- 
sumer guidance and studies of medi- 
cal costs and facilities. Political ac- 
tion and the facts behind the issues 
are of particuiar importance, with 
the voting records of candidates 
forming the basis for these discus- 
sions. Social problems such as in- 
ter-group relations, housing and com- 
munity service work are gaining in 
popularity as study subjects. 

The study of basic economic con- 
cepts is a usual agenda item. A 
subject of growing concern is that 
of problems of the aging member and 
his family. One of the paramount 
topics in workers’ education today is 
the study of world affairs—the strug- 
gle of liberty against Communist 
totalitarianism and the role of the 
free trade unions in this life-or-death 
contest. 

How are these projects conducted ? 
It is easier to say how they are not 
carried on. They are not carried on 
by pure lecture or mere distribution 
of reading lists. 


eign projects are conducted in what- 
ever form and with whatever tech- 
niques are best suited to the organi- 
zation to be served. The hallmark 
of workers’ education is flexibility. 
Standard forms are the _ resident 
school on a campus or at a summer 
camp, the weekend institute and the 
discussion session in the union hall. 

One local may be faced with the 
need for a good location for its proj- 
ect—and a good one can usually be 
found. Another local may have a 
work-shift problem where duplicate 
or triplicate programs must be ar- 
ranged to serve all of the members. 
Yet another may have a member- 
ship scattered geographically and so 
must experiment with mailings and 
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other communication media coordi- 
nated educationally through periodic 
meetings. A small city central or 
local may not be able to afford a 
movie projector—and ways to meet 
this need can be found. 

Workers’ education people impro- 
vise and experiment constantly. They 
use buzz sessions, debates and role 
playing. They arrange lectures, open 
forums and panel discussions. They 
hold conferences, seminars and dis- 
cussions based on specific readings, 
or radio or television programs which 
are integrated into their project. Lit- 
erature mailings, locals’ newsletters, 
labor newspapers and varieties of 
timely charts, graphs and posters are 
utilized—and they can be made at- 
tractive. Cooperation with the pub- 
lic library can serve the members 
in a variety of ways. 


ILMS, filmstrips, slides, records and 

tape recordings all can play an 
important part in a labor education 
program—where properly used as 
aids to discussion. Like all devices 
and techniques, audio-visual aids have 
a single justification—to aid discus- 
sion. It may not be wrong to meas- 
ure a project’s success by the de- 
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The purpose of classes and other forms of workers’ education is to serve the members by strengthening their unions. 
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gree of participation of those in at- 
tendance. 

Most of the thousands of trade 
unionists working full or part time 
in labor education see their programs 
as an integral part of their own or- 
ganization’s total program. Labor 
education is a tool to be used for the 
good of the member of the trade 
union. It can be turned to many 
uses, as the list of topics mentioned 
above suggests. 

Workers’ education is an instru- 
ment of policy which serves the in- 
dividual member by strengthening his 
or her union. Accordingly, each pro- 
gram should start with a clear un- 
derstanding of the problems and pol- 
icies of the group it is meant to 
serve. As it progresses, it must be 
constantly re-evaluated to be sure it 
is advancing the policy of the organ- 
ization and the well-being of the mem- 
ber. Like the labor movement of 
which it is a part, workers’ education 
has one reason for existence—to serve 
the member. 

In addition to the substantial time 
and effort being devoted to labor edu- 
cation by the trade unions of the 
AFL-CIO, there is a major program of 
union education carried on by the 


universities. Few important univer- 
sities or colleges today fail to carry 
on some work in this area. Across 
the land, municipal, state and private 
colleges hold evening classes and 
periodic conferences for trade unions 
or for labor and management jointly. 
In the Midwest, farmers are some- 
times invited to participate with em- 
ployers and unions. 


HE major academic programs, 

however, are those of the univer- 
sities with special staff assigned to 
work in the field of union education, 
These specialists hold resident schools 
on campus, arrange weekend institutes 
and hold extension or off-campus 
classes on an increasing scale. Some 
prepare literature and other materials 
as well as audio-visual aids. 

The universities with the most ex- 
tensive and experienced programs are 
Rutgers, Cornell, Pennsylvania State, 
Illinois, Roosevelt, Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Recently their ac- 
tivities have been assisted by a na- 
tional Inter-University Labor Educa- 
tion Committee. In every case, the 
university programs operate with the 
active assistance of a union-appointed 
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Labor Advisory Committee. These 
committees have come to be consid- 
ered an essential of an effective uni- 
versity-sponsored labor education pro- 
gram. 

The role of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Education in all of this ac- 
tivity is to assist affiliated organiza- 
tions in developing their own educa- 
tional programs. In addition, the 
Department has responsibilities in 
public education, vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship training, with 
the liaison jobs these imply. It co- 
operates with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
appropriate agencies of the United 
States government in furthering the 
education programs of free trade 
unions in other countries. A special 
effort is made to inform our entire 
membership on the aims of the AFL- 
CIO itself. 

All of these functions are impor- 
tant, and some have dramatic re- 
sults. It is a happy fact, for ex- 
ample, that well over 100 scholarships 
are offered by AFL-CIO state and city 
central bodies and locals. Scholar- 
ships of the state central organiza- 
tions are usually awarded to graduat- 
ing seniors of private and public 
high schools—on the basis of exam- 
ination contests—to help students con- 
tinue their education in college. 

An important dividend of this pro- 
gram is the study of trade unionism 
it encourages in the high schools, 
since examinations are based on labor 
history, union structure and the like. 
This year, for example, hundreds of 
high schools and several thousand 
students studied the labor movement 
and took part in these contests, lit- 
erally from Massachusetts to Oregon. 

As important as are these func- 
tions, however, the greatest part of 
our time in the Department of Edu- 
cation is devoted to assisting affiliated 
organizations to develop their own 
education programs. 

Programs often begin by consulta- 
tion with the officers and staff of 
the affiliates, the Department assist- 
ing them in planning their programs. 
As the clearing house for labor educa- 
tion information, we have available 
the experience of other organizations 
so that new programs can build on 
it rather than start from scratch. De- 
tailed planning is usually long before 
any given project is announced. 

As planning progresses, the AFL- 


C1O film library of approximately 
200 titles is at the disposal of the af- 
filiated organization. In addition to 
labor movies, there is a wide selection 
of filmstrips on topics of interest to 
members. Lesson plans, manuals, 
discussion guides and course outlines 
are made available, as are other 
AFL-CIO publications. 

Members of the Department staff 
may be assigned to teach in the proj- 
ect once it is ready for implementa- 
tion. In some cases, staff members 
of other AFL-CIO Departments also 
serve as instructors in their own sub- 
ject areas. Suggestions for the all- 
important follow-up and carry-over 
are advanced. 

In order to keep affiliates abreast 
of developments in workers’ educa- 
tion, a monthly publication, Educa- 
tion News and Views, is mailed to 
affiliated organizations. 

That is—in outline—where trade 
union education stands today in the 
United States. It is a significant, con- 
crete and large-scale effort. 

As in the past, the job for trade 
union education will be determined 
by the members. No one can decide 
that this or that should be given 
priority as a subject. The members 
will determine what is needed and 
what must be done in the light of the 
circumstances they face. 


Pe) i 


City and state central 


We can only offer a few suggestions 
as to what will probably be some of 
the decisions that the members will 
make through their duly elected rep- 
resentatives and in their conventions. 

The ideal is a department of edu- 
cation in each and every national 
and international union and in each 
state central body. Indications are 
that the affiliated organizations may 
all recognize and assume this as a 
responsibility in the not too distant 
future, since more are adding educa- 
tion specialists to their staffs all the 
time. Even after the completion of 
the mergers of the state central bodies, 
however, we realize that some will 
not have the money to add an educa- 
tion director at once. 


if Is in the states with scattered 
membership and inadequate fi- 
nances that special work will be 
needed. Spadework, followed by some 
seed-planting and continuing cultiva- 
tion, will be needed to serve the mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO unions in these 
areas. Not only are the state and city 
centrals unable to solve their need for 
education individually in some areas 
but international unions, typically, 
have the same problem in the same 
areas. Their membership is scat- 
tered and sparse in some regions. 
Happily, there is an answer to this 


} il bodies frequently cooperate 
in conducting week-end labor institutes. 
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problem. It appears to lie in inter- 
state cooperation between state cen- 
trals on a regional basis. Both the 
former AFL and the former CIO had 
successful experiences in this sort 
of operation. Accordingly, it is now 
being expanded, with the aid of the 
AFL-CIO Department of Education 
and Department of Organization, 
through the regional offices of the 
AFL-CIO. 

The particular aid of the AFL-CIO 
is offered to those state central or- 
ganizations which wish to co-sponsor 
schools or other projects on a re- 
gional basis. This provides them 
leadership training facilites and stim- 
ulation for local activities, of a type 
they could not command or provide 
individually. 

The goal of an education depart- 
ment in each state central body re- 
mains unchanged. The goal of an 
education committee in each local is 
advanced. 

The content or subject of future 
workers’ education projects will, in 
all likelihood, include most of the 
bread-and-butter topics in vogue to- 
day. In addition, however, we may 
be sure that there will be expanded 
consideration of certain others. 


Oo” of the most important topics 
will continue to be that of the 
great fact of the merger of the former 
AFL and the former CIO. Merger 
and all the benefit it implies national- 
ly for the trades and industries, and 
for each state and city, will be given 
full consideration. 

Automation and, perhaps _tran- 
scending it, the question of industrial 
uses of atomic power will become 
topics attracting even greater inter- 
est in trade union education in the 
immediate future. They will attract 
interest because of their overwhelm- 
ing importance. 

How does automated production 
from mere mechanization? 
What will new sources of power and/ 
or fully automated production mean 
in retraining, in distribution of pur- 
chasing power, in leisure-time ac- 
tivities, in orientation and operation 
of trade unions? 

These questions and others will be 
pondered and studied and discussed 
by workers all over the country in 
the years immediately ahead. 

A clearer understanding of the po- 
litical issues and of the citizen’s duty 
to participate in democratic govern- 


ment—at every level—will continue 
to hold high priority. 

Perhaps even more important than 
these vital questions are the basic con- 
siderations of how we, as workers, 
can contribute to liberty and peace, 
in the United States and in the world. 
Workers’ education will, in all prob- 
ability, increase its consideration of 
human and inter-group relations with- 
in this country—the study of equal 
social justice, under law, and how 
to attain it. 

We will need and want to know 
more of our fellow workers and their 
aspirations, whether they are the 
workers enslaved by reactionary 


Communist tyranny or our brother 
free trade unionists. 

Some of these projected studies 
may seem a departure from the tra- 
ditional business of bread-and-butter 
labor education. They are not. On 
the contrary, they are directly and 
immediately the “bread-and-butter” 
concern of all workers. International 
understanding, particularly, is of par- 
amount concern to every American 
trade unionist. Thus, in considering 
these questions on a broader and 
ever-increasing scale, the AFL-CIO 
education programs will be directly 
serving the members of unions and 
their families and their country. 


CIO film library 


trade unionists 


tion of the AFL-CIO in 1955 


George Meany 
President 


A FEW PUBLICATIONS ON EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE FROM THE AFL-CIO 


FILMS FOR LABOR ..... 


An annotated list of all 16mm films available from the AFL- 


HOW TO RUN A UNION MEETING .......... 295 


A practical manual in parliamentary procedure for AFL-CIO 


LABOR AND EDUCATION IN 1955 .......... 290 


Reports on education from the Executive Council of the AFL, 
the President of the CIO, and the First Constitutional Conven- 


LABOR’S LIBRARY ...... 


An annotated bibliography of more than 600 titles for trade 
unionists, educators, writers, students, librarians 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS ..... 


Monthly survey of current workers’ education programs, 
suggestions, and reviews of books, pamphlets, and films 


For quantity rates, etc., write 


AFL-CIO 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1.00 


per year 


William F. Schnitzler 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION 
of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL BOARD 
One principal officer of 
each international union 

and 
affiliated department 


STAFF 
Accounting 
Education 
International Affairs 
Legislation 
Library 
Organization 
Publications 
Public Relations 
Purchasing 
Research 
Social Security 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

Building Trades 
Industrial Union 
Label Trades 
Maritime Employees 
Metal Trades 
Railway Employees 


975 
Local Department 
Councils 
(Bldg., Metal, Label Trades) 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
(Every 2 Years) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
President, Secretary-Treasurer, 27 Vice Presidents 


OFFICERS 


President and Secretary-Treasurer 


Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


139 
NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


60,000 Local Unions of 
National and International 
Unions 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
6 Vice Presidents 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Civil Rights 
Community Services 
Economic Policy 
Education 
Ethical Practices 
Housing 
International Affairs 
Legislation 
Political Education 
Public Relations 
Research 
Safety and Occu- 

pational Health 
Social Security 
Veterans Affairs 


800 Local Unions Directly 
Affiliated with AFL-CIO 


Membership of the AFL-CIO, January 1, 1956 


15,000,000 


STATE CENTRAL BODIES 
in 48 States and 2 Territories 


CITY CENTRAL BODIES 
in over 1000 Communities 
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Membership 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) is made 
up of 139 different national and international 
unions, which in turn have more than 60,000 
local unions. 


The combined membership of all the unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, as of January 1, 1956, 
was 15,000,000 workers. 


Affiliated Organizations 


In addition to the national and international 
unions, the AFL-CIO has state and city central 
bodies and special trade and industrial depart- 
ments. 


There are state central bodies in each of the 
48 states and in Alaska and Puerto Rico. The state 
bodies, composed of and supported by the different 
local unions in the particular state, function to 
advance the state-wide interests of labor and repre- 
sent labor on state legislative matters. 


Similarly, in each of more than 1,000 commu- 
nities, the local unions of different national and 
international unions have formed city central 
bodies, through which they deal with civic and 
community problems and other local matters of 
mutual concern. 


The trade and industrial departments are sepa- 
rate organizations within the AFL-CIO which seek 
to promote the interests of specific groups of 
workers which are in different unions but have 
certain strong common interests. 


Many of the national and international unions 
are affiliated with one or more of the six such 
departments: Building and Construction Trades, 
Industrial Union, Maritime Trades, Metal Trades, 
and Railway Employees. The sixth, the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department, seeks to 
promote consumer interest in union-made prod- 
ucts and union services by urging the purchase of 
those products which bear the union label. 


Structure of the AFL-CIO 


American Federation of Labor and 


Policy Determination and Application 


The basic policies of the AFL-CIO are set by 
its convention, which is its highest governing body. 
The convention meets every two years, although a 
special convention may be called at any time to 
consider a particular problem. 


Each national and international union is entitled 
to send delegates to the convention, the number 
of delegates determined by the size of the union. 
Other affiliated organizations are entitled to be 
represented by one delegate each. 


The governing body between conventions is the 
Executive Council, which is made up of the federa- 
tion’s President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 27 Vice 
Presidents, all of whom are elected by majority 
vote of the convention. 


The Executive Council carries out policies laid 
down by vote of the convention and deals with 
whatever issues and needs may arise between 
conventions. It meets at least 3 times a year. 


The executive officers of the AFL-CIO are its 
President, George Meany, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
William F. Schnitzler. They are responsible for 
supervising the affairs of the federation. 


The President appoints a number of standing 
committees on particular subjects and directs the 
committees and staff departments in providing 
services to labor through organizing, legislative, 
international, public relations, educational, eco- 
nomic research and other activities. 


There are two other official bodies: 


(1) The Executive Committee, made up of the 
President, Secretary-Treasurer and 6 Vice-Presi- 
dents, meets every two months to advise the execu- 
tive officers on policy matters. 


(2) A General Board, made up of the Executive 
Council members and a principal officer of each 
national and international union and each trade 
and industrial department, meets at least once a 
year to consider policy questions referred to it by 
the officers of the Executive Council. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
George Meany, President 
William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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